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OVERVIEW 


The  statistical  parameters  of  the  youth  employment  problem 
are  by  now  4  familiar  litany.     Teenagers  account  fqr  nearly  a 
fourth  of.th\ unemployed,  and  persons  under  age  25  represent 
almost  one  hal€s^even  -though  they  constitute  only  a  tenth 
-and -a  fourth- of~tne-  labor  force  respectively.    The  fate  of 
unemployment  among  youth  age  sixteen  to  nineteen  is  two  and 
a  half  tijflies  the  overall  rate.     Two-fifths  of  black  teenagers 
in  the  labor  force  are  without  jobs. 

There  is  general  public  recognition,  based  on  such  statistics, 
that  youth  unemployment  is  a  critical  national -issue.  Yet 
beyond  this  recognition,  there  is  little  agreement  about  the 
actual  dimensions  of  the  job  deficit,  the  severity  and  impli- 
cations of  joblessness,  its  causes,  or  the  effectiveness  of 
alternative  ^public  policies .     Libraries  have  been  written 
about  youth  employment  and  unemployment,  but  the  literature 
raises  as  many  questions  as  it  answers.  »' 

One  fundamental  reason  is  the  inadequacy  of  our  measurement 
tools  and  the  uncertainties  related  to  their  application.  < 
The  first  step  in  addressing  any  problem  in  a  "rigorous,  ^ 
"scientific"  manner  is  to  develop  a  set  of  measuring  rods 
which  will  realistically  appraise  the  characteristics  of  the 
phenmenon,      which  will  aid  in  assessing  its  causes,  and 
which  will"  provide  a  baseline  for  determining  the  impacts  of' 
interventions.     In  the  employment  arena, -the  statistical  sys- 
tem, while  extremely  sophisticated,  was  not  developed  for  use 
in  understanding  and  measuring  youth  employment  problems.  The 
concepts  and  definitions  of  "employment,"  "unemployment'  and 
"labor  force"  participation  were  largely  derived. from  the 
Depression  experience,  when  the  primary  issue  was  joblessness 
among  adult  breadwinners  ./The  meaning  of  these  terms  becomes 
clouded  when  applied  to  persons  with  very  marginal  and  fluctuat- 
ing attachments  to  the  world  of  work.     Interview  methods  by 
which  the  employment  and  unemployment  data  are  derived  may  , 
also  bias  results  ..as  they  relate  to  youth,  since  the  head  or  . 
household  who  is  interviewed  may  not  know  about  the . attitudes 
and  activities  of  junior  members.    There  are  so  many  other 
factors  involved  during  the  "tempestuous  teens"  and  early 
twenties  that  employment  characteristics  and  developments  can- 
not be  considered  alone. 

.  *  - 

By  the  same  token,  as  youth  have  become  an  increasing  share 
of  the  labor  force,  their  inclusion  in  the  overall  employment  . 
and  unemployment  statitics  have  generated  uncertainties  about 
the  meaning  of  these  numbers.    Equal  weight  is  g\ven  a  sixteen- 
year-old  high  school  student  looking  for  a  5-hour-a-week  job 
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to  pay  for  clothes  as,  is  given  the  unemployed  teacher  with 
a  family  to  support.    The  aggregate  data  mi^;  "apples"  and  * 
"oranges,"  and  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  determine  the 
implications  of  any  given  mixture^     Some* h^ve  argued,  for 
instance,  that  historically *high  rates  of  national  unemployment 
must  now  be  tolerated  because  of  many  youth  are  counted  in  the 
statistics  even  though  their  problems  are  ^neither  serious  nor  solva^l 

A  few  illustrations  quickly  suggest  some  of  the  differences 
between  adult  and  youth  unemployment  which  cloud  the  overall 
data  and  make  it  'difficult  to  assess  the  dat^which  are  avail- 
able for  youth: 

•  * 

o      Half  of  teenagers   (sixteen  to  nineteen)  unemployed.  ■ 
during  the  school  year  are  students.     This  is  a 
dramatic  change  nrom  the  early  1960's  when  less 
than  a  fourth  of /unenbloyed  teenagers  were  in  school. 
Among  twenty  to  twenty- four-year-olds ,  only  an 
eighth  of  the  unemployed  are  students,  and  the 
proportion  drops  Jto  7  percent  among  twenty-five  to 
thirty-*f  our-year-olds . 

o  ,   More*  than  a  third  of  sixteen  to  nineteen-year-olds 

are  part-time  job  seekers,  compared- to  a  tenth  of  ^  * 
persons  twenty-five  and  over.     Teenagers  who  work 
average  28  liours  of  employment  weekly  compared  to  the 
40-hour  average  of  adults. 

o      Youth  employment  and  unemployment  is  very  seasonal. 
From  December  to  July,  employment  among  sixteen 
to  nineteen-year-olds  rises  by  a  fourth  compared  to  a 
tenth  for  twenty  to  twenty- four-year-olds  while  re-  . 
maining  almost  constant  for  persons  twenty- five  and 
over.     Youth  account  almost  all  of  the  December 
to  July  employment  increase* 

Among  persons* with  labor  force  experience  during  thte  year, 
three-fifths  of  sixteen 'to  seventeen-year-olds,  two- 
fifths  of  eighteen  to  nineteen-year-olds,  and  a 
fifth  of  twnety  to  tWenty-four-year-olds  are    in  the 
^lahoa:  fcrce  less  than  half  the  year '  compared  with 
only  a  tenth  of  older  participants. 

Few^^otag  persdns  are  ^breadwinners .     Less  than  a 
tenth  or  sixteen  to  nineteen -year-olds  -  in  the  civilian 
labor  force  are  married  with  a  spouse  present,  com- 
pared to  two-fifths  of  twenty' to  twenty- four-year- 
, olds  and  seven  of  every  ten  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
four-year-olds. 
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The  "f requencjr  of  entry  and  exit  f  rom\  the  labor  force 
is  a  major  factor  in  youth  unemployment. 
Seven  of  ten  "unemployed  youth  are    entrants  or  re- 
entrants into  the  labor  f orce>  compared  to-  less  th$n#  - 
two-fifths,  of  .all  Unemployed;    Similarly  .half 
of  unempl<3^ed  teenagers  ar£    jobless  ^ive  weeks  or 
less  compared  with  less  than  two  fifths  of  t:he  unemployed 
age  twenty  ahd  oldejr. 

For  etfery  unemployed  youth. age  sixteen  tQ  nineteen, 
there  is  ^another  who  claims  to  want  a  job  but  is 
not  looking — largely  because  of  school  attendance. 

Among  employed  sixteen  to  nineteen -year-olds,  more 
than  a  third  earn  less  than  the  minimum  wage.  While 
some  unemployed  ,youth  have  unrealistic  wage  expecta-^ 
:ions,  two-fifths  claim  they  wpuld  tak$  a  job  that 
paid  leas  than  the  minimum  and  another  fifth  would* 
take  a  job  at  the  minimum.     The  mean^age  for  employed  - 
sixteen  to  nineteen^ear-old  m^les  is  le^s  than 
half  that  for  males,. twenty- five  and  over.     For  per- 
sons under  age  twenty  with  work  experience/  mean 
income  is  one  third  that  of  workers  age  twenty  to 
twenty^four  and  one  fifth  that  of  persons^ age  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-nine.  *  \  * 

*  \ 

Youth  with  '.'serious"  problems  ar^a  minority  bf  all 
unemployed  youth.  ,  Dropouts  represent  less  th^n  a 
f ourth  ,of  unemployed  sixteen  * to ^twenty- four-y^ar- 
ol£s,  and  nohwhite  school  dropouts  only  one-tv^ntieth. 
Only  a  third,  of  unemployed  youth  are  from  poor\;t  families, 
and  half  from  families  below  the  BLS^lower  living  ^      *  . 
standard.    An  eighth  are  f;rom  goor,  nonwhite  families. 
Likewise,  'only  one  in  twenty  ^jobless  sixteen  t&  nine^ 
teen~year*-olds  are  lonagterm  unemployed  ( twenty  |w$eks, 
or  more)  compared  to  a*Tifth  of  adult  unemployed 


The  labor  fofce  data  for  youth  largely  reflect 
demographic  trends.    The  annual  growth  rate  of  the 
sixteen  to  nineteen  labor  force  c'ohqrt  was  3. 9 *  percent 
.from  1970  to  1975  compared  to  2.2  percent  for  tweAty- 
five  to  fifty- four-year-olds.     From  1975  to  1980,  \\ 
the  growth  rate  for  youth  slowed  to  t8  percent  annually. 
From  1980  to  1985,  the  youth  labor  force*  is  expected 
to  actually  decline  by  2I8^percent  annually. 
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o.  From  1964  to- 1970,  government  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  and  the  military  accounted  for  one-fourth  ' 
of  the  employment  growtih  for  sixteen  to  twenty-four- 
,  .year-olds.    From  197*0  «>  1976,  the  decline  in  the 
military  exceeded  the  Expansion  in  program  enrollments , 
so  .that  the  government  sector  activity  was  actually *a 
•  negative  factor. 


These  few  examples  suggest  the  many  considerations  in  interpret- 
ing* and  applying  employment  and  unemployment  statistics  regarding 
youth.     Ther  examples  are  evidence  that  some  data  are  gathered 
on -these  important  issues.     However,  the  available  statistics 
_  are  in  many  cases  sporadic  and  incomplete — adequate  to  high-P^ 
light  issues  but  nqt  to-addxess  them  fully.     And  in  many  caseA,, 
there  are  Copious  data  but  a  great  c^e^l  of  uncertainty  abo,ut 
what  they  mean.  . — 

.  To  improve  understanding  of  youth  employment  problems  and 
programs,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  improving  our  understand- 
ing of  the  measurement  system,  its  uses  and  its  abuses.  In 
February  1978,  a  Conference _on  Employment  Statistics  and 
Youth  wci s  held  to  bring  together  the  Nation's  experts  to 
assess  these  issues.-    The  conference  was  organized  by  the 
Institute  of  In&ustjial  Relations  of -  the. University  of 
,    California*/  Los  Angeles,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
.  Department,  of  Labor's  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Policy,  Evaluation" and  Research,  and  the  Office  of  Youth 
Programs,  with 'guidance  from  the. National  Commission  pn  Employ- 
ment and  Unemployment  Statistics.    A.  Total  of  twenty-two 
papers  were  commissioned 'for* this  conference. 

The  first  five  papers  'focus  on  who'  is  counted  and  the  dynamic 
aspects  underlying  our  static^ measures.     In '^Counting  Youth: 
A  Comparison  of  Youth  Labor  Force  Statistics  in  the  Current 
Population  Survey  and  the  National  Longitudinal  Surveys," 
Michael  Borus,  Frank  Mott -and; Gilbert  Nestel  document  how 
differences  in  survey  techniques  can  make  drastic  differences 
in  measured  labor  force  status.     The  analysis  documents  the 
very  wi'de  margin  .in  determining  whether  youth  are  really  '  v 

inside  the  labos  force,  raising  fundamental  questions  labout  the 
reliance  which  can.be  placed  on  fluctuations  in  measured 
employment  and  unemployment  rates  for  youth •     Ralph' Smith  and 
Jean.Vanski,  in  ♦"The  Volatility  of  the  Teenage  Labor  Merket:.  ^ 
Labor  Force  Entry,  Exit,  and  Unemployment  Flows,"  demonstrate 
tha£  for  youth  even  more  than  adults,  the  point-in-time 
measures  of  employment  and  -unemployment  mask  an  enormous  flux 
as  youth  move  into  and  out  of  jobs  and  the  labor  force.  The 
"probabalistic"  approach  to  analysis  which  cpnsiders  these 
dynamic  facts  is  complex  but  frequently  is  necessary  <to  fully 
understand  the  static  labor  market  statistics. 
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The  "Measurement  and  Interpretation  of  Teenage  Unemployment 
in  the'  United  States  and  Other  Countries,"  by  Beatrice  Reubens, 
assesses  our  statistics  from  a    comparative  international 
perspective,  indicating  that  the  high  rate  of  teenage  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  due  in  part  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  16-  and  17-year-old  student  job  seekers  in  the  tallies, 
and  in  part  to  the  use  of  household  surveys  rather  than 
registration  with  unemployment  agencies  as  the  source  of  data 
on  uhemployment.   .The  greater  proportion  of  youth  in  the  U.S. 
who  combine  work-  and  schooling  is  also  a  source  of  our  Nation's 
comparatively  high  rate  of  teenage  unemployment.  Further 
analysis  of' the  school-to-work  transition  experience  in  other 
countries— its  institutional  basis  and  demographic  under- 
pinnings--as  well  as  of  employment  and  unemployment  concepts 
.and  data  collection  systems,  are  required  before  the  in- 
ternational comparisons  have  meaning.     Because  other  countries 
do  things  differently  does  not  make  our  approach  right  or  wrong 
Certainly,  however,  it  suggests 'the  availability  and> accept- 
ability of  options. 

Orley  Ashenfelter ■ s  analysis  of  the  relationship  between 
employment  and  unemployment  over  t^me^n  "What  Do  Teenage  , 
Unemployment  Statistics  Measure?"  shows  that  while  unemploy- 
ment and  employment  move  in  lockstep  for  adults— i.e.,  more 
jobs  mean  fewer  unemployed— the  pattern  does  not  hold  for 
youth',  particularly  16-  and  17-year-olds  and  female  teenagers. 
This  is  another  way  of  stating  that  there  are  enormous  flows 
into  and  out  of  the  labor  force  for  youth,  and*  that  labor  force 
participation  rates,  as  well  as  unemployment  rates,  must  be 
considered  in  any  analysis  of  the  youth  employment  situation. 
While  the  Ashefelter  approach  yields  some  interesting 
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information — for  instance,  the  finding  that  black  teenage 
.  unemployment  is  more  like  that  of  adults  than  .white  teenage 
unemployment  and,  therefore,  presumably  more  "real" — a  more 
sophisticated  approach  considering  labor  force  and  unemployment 
exit  and  entry  probabilities  is  necessary  to^move  beyond  the 
'obvious  finding  that  unemployment  means  somettiing  much  dif- 
ferent for  the  average  youth  than  the  average  adult. 

*  "Youth  Participation  jtetes,  and  the  Availability  of  Jobs,"  by. 
Francine  Blau  provides  a  cross-sectional  analysis  of  unemploy- 
ment and  labor  force  participation  rates,  considering  a  number 
of  other  variably.     The,  paper  ^finds  that  where  unemployment 
is  high,. all  else  being  equal,  labfor  force  participation  is  low. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  probabilities  of  labor  "force  entry  or  L 
exit  over  a  one-year  period  do  not  vary  significantly  by 
rate  of  unemployment .     The  * author  conclude^lfchat  net  effect  of 
the  ups  and  downs  "of  the  business  cycle  on0  labcJr  force  partici- 
pation of  youth  will  not  be  very  great,  but  tnfe  prolonged 
periods  of  high  unemployment  can  produce  a  stockpile  of  dis- 
couraged workers.     The  conclusion  is  consistent  with  other 
findings:     cross-seqtional  analyses  usually  indicate  a  stronger 
relationship  between  unemployment  and  labor  'force  participation 

~T£an  time-series  analyses.     There  are  some  problems ^with  the 
Blau  analysis  in  that  the  base-year  area  ^unemployment  rather  than 
changes  in  employment  are  the  variable' being  tested  for  impact; 

*the  latter  would.be  more  appropriate.     Also,  given  the  weak, 

,  correlation  between  overall  and  yotfth  unemployment  rates", 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  strong  relationship  when  overall 
fates  are  used  as  a  proxie.     Nevertheless,  the- analysis 
correctly  suggests  the  complexity ^of  the  relationship  between 
job  seeking  and  opportunity.,  and  #  reiterates  the  underlying 
uncertainties  abooit  what  is  being  measured  by  youth  employ- 
ment rates. 
* 

The  next  nine  pape.rs  examine  labor  market,  institutional*  and 
societal  factors  which  affect  the  measured,  rates  of  employment 
and  unemployment.     Stanley  Stephenson's  analysis,  "The  ' 
Transition  from  School  to  Work  "with  Job  Search  Implications" 
examines  the  question  whether  unemployment  during  the  early  » 
yeaz;s  in  the  labor  force  i?  constructive.     One  theory  is  that 
joblessness  reflects  an  exploration  process  leading  to  better 
job  opportunities .    .Another  theory  is' that  employment  itself 
teaches  job  skills  and  leads*  to  future  success.     The  paper 
explores  , the  evidence  in  favor  of  these  theories.     In  "The 
Establishment  of  Stable  and  Successful  Employment  Careers: 
The  Role  of  Work  AttituSes  and  Labor  Market  Knowledge,,"  Paul 
Andrisani  examines  the  attitudinal  and  informational 
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underpinnings  of  labor  market  participation  by  youths,  addres- 
sing questions  such  as  whether  youtfc  really  want  to  work  and 
how  they ,  learn  and  how  much  they  know  about  labor  market 
opportunities.     Daniffl  Glaser's  "Economic  and  Socioeconomic 
Variables  Affecting  Rates  of  Youth ^Unemployment,  Delinquency 
and  Crime"  discusses  the  impact  of  'unemployment  on  crime  rates 
and  the  extent  that  illegal  activities  may  provide  an 
unreported  alternative  to  gainful  employment.    Paul  Osterman  s 
paper  on  "Racial  Differentials  in  Male  Youth  Unemployment" 
assesses  all  of  the  factors,  including  discrimination,  which 
result  in  the  staggeringly  high  levels  of  youth  unemployment 
as  well  as  the  consequences  of  these  severe  problems.  Finally, 
"The  Effects  on  Child  Labor  Laws  on  Youth  Employment"  by 
Daniel  Mitchell  and  John  clapp  analyzes  the  legal  impediments 
to  youth  employment  and  the  way  these  affect  measured  rates 
of  employment  and  unemployment.  ^ 

The  -sij/teen  to  twenty-four  school-to^-work  transition  period  is 
also  the  time  when  most  people  move  from  dependency  to  mar- 
riage  or  self-support.     "Family  Status  and  Labor  Force  Patterns, 
by  Martha  Hill,  suggests  that  there  is  a  substantial  inter- 
relationship between-  family  and  household  structure  and  labor 
supply.     Youth  who  are  heads  of  households  tend  to  work. much 
more  frequently  than  those  who  are  dependents  or  wives.  For 
males,  marriage  is  related  to  very  substantial  increases  in, 
Labor  force  participation  rates  and  hours  worked.     For  females, 
if  there  are  children  there  will.be  substantial  declines, 
with  marriage;  for  childless  wives,  this  is  not  true.  There 
appears  to  be  a  weak  relationship  between  the  composition  or 

,  change  in  the  parents •  household  and  the  labor  force  participa- 
tion rate  for  youth,  although  nonwhite  males  from  split  families 
have  a  lower  labor  force  participation  rate  than  those  from  two- 
parent  families.     The  analysis  provides  some  important  longi- 
tudinal data  on  changes  in  family  status  .and  work.     However,  it 

/is  impassable  to  determine  the  direction  of  causality.     It  is 
uncertain  whether  increased  work  opportunities  contribute  to^ 
the  rise-  in  independent  living  or  whether  the  trend  toward 
living  alone  leads  to  increased  job  seeking.     It  is  clear, 

'however,  that  both  living  arrangements  and  family  status,  as  > 
well  as  changes,  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  meaning 
of  employment  and  unen^loyment  numbers,  particularly  the  pre- 
valence of  breadwinning^ responsibilities .  ^- 

The  question  of  how.  to  count  students  has  been  raised  irN-*- 
other  papers.     "Education /Occupation  and  Work,"  by  David  0  Shea 
looks  at  the  indirect  rather  than  direct  impacts  of  education. 
According  to  the  analysis,  education  is  more  critical  in 
determining  occupational  and  social  status  than  income.  The 
relationship  between  earnings  and  education  is  apparent  mostly 
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in  high  skill,  high  prestige  occupational  categories  which 
account  for  about  one- third  of  .the  work  force.     The  payoff 
of  education  apparently  increases  with  age  in  all  occupa- 
tions .     Over  time,  there  has  been  a  convergence  of  education 
levels  among  workers  in  all  occupations.    The  findings  cer- 
tainly raise  questions  whether  longer,  schooling  pays  off  for  * 
the  average  youth  who  will  not  go  on  to  professional  aftd 
managerial  ranks.     This  is  important ' relative, to  programs  tying 
employment  and  training  services  to  school  attendance  in.  order  - 
to  encourage  school  completion.     If  greater  education  attain- k 
ment  does  not  improve "earnings ,. it  might  be  better  to  focus 
on  dropouts.     Certainly,  these  ii)-schoal  programs  .must  be  , 
subjected  to  careful  scrutiny. ,  While  the  analysis  ignores  a 
large  part  of  the  literature  on  human  capital  theory  and 
returns  to  education,  and  while  it  suffers-  the  problems  of 
most  such  studies  in  handling  education  quality  issues,  its 
fundamental  messages  are  important — that  education  decisions 
cannot  be  considered  from  the  economic  perspective  alone, 
that  many  youth  end  up  over-qualified  for-- the  jobs  they 
eventually  achieve,  that  there  is  much  we  do  not  know  about  the 
process,  and  that  the  indirect,  marginal  effects  of  educa- 
tion ton  measured  rates  of  employment  and  earnings  f6r  young 
people  are  probably  quite  limited. '  •  x 

"Alienation  and  Adjustment  to  Limited  Prospects, 11  by*  David 
G6ttlieb",  suggests  that  da£a  on  emplbyment  or  unemployment 
provide  little  useful  information  about  the  real  issues  fac- 
ing youth  an$,  in  particular,  the  factors  at  the  key  decision 
points  such  as  entrance  into  the  military  or  training  programs, 
departure  from  school,  or  assumption  of  family  responsibilities. 
The  paper  speculates  that  youth  may  not  understand  survey 
questions  or  many  respond  based  on  their  perceptions  of  what 
is  or  is  not  wknted  rather  than  reality,  but  that  the  attitudes 
of  disadvantaged  youth  probably^  do  not  differ  much  from  ytjhose 
of  more  advantaged.,  .tfhe  analysis  suffers  from  a  lack  of  clear 
definition  of1  the  term  alienation  or  pretci^e  information  about 
how  this  might  affect  specific  responses,  but  It  does  suggest 
the  need  for  in-depth  personal  interviews  to  supplement 
employment  and  unemployment  survey  data.  / 

ff^)o  Youth  Really  Want  to  Work,"  by  Patricia  Miller  and" William 
Simon;  compares  the  work  attitudes  of  youth  and  adults  from 
a  variety  of  perspectives.    Substantial  and  persistent  continuity 
is  found  between  the  work  values  of  younger  and  older  men. 
Youth  emphasize  security  somewhat  less,  give  a  marginally 
higher  priority  to  immediate  payoffs,  and  give4 more  considerar  " 
tion  to  t,heir  time  away  froip  the  job,  but  the  differences  are 
less  significant  than  the  similarities.*    The  unemployed  have 
much  the  same  values  as. the  employed.    Blacks  who  suffer  from 
greater  job  insecurity,  lower  wages,  and  low«er  status*  employment , 
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•not  surprisingly  give  more  emphasis*  to ^security,  wages,  and 
'time  away  froRthe  job.    Most  critically,  -Youth1  are  much  less 
'likely  to  ratie  their  current  jobs  highly  by  any  criterion 
than  are  adults.    Given  the  parallel  in  attitudes  and  expecta- 
tions, this  would  suggest  that,  youth  leave  ,jobs  more  frequently 
.  simply  because  these  are  not  rewarding  on  pie  average  and 
they -can  do- better  with  age  and  mobility-     The  analysis 
is  flawed  somewhat  by  the  exclusion  of  adults  -earhing  more 
than  $15,000  annually,  but- the  fundamental  message  is  that  . 
for  the  vast  majority. of  youth,  there  is  no  "alienation 
apparent  'in  work  values.  .■.***.'" 

The  nesct  four  papers  discuss  the  direct  and  indirect  impacts 
of  government  activities.     The  military  is  a  primary  employer 
of  youth,  and  "Richard  Cooper's.  "Youth  Labor  Markets  and  the  - 
Military"  suggests  the  substantial' and  frequently  ignored 
'     effect  of  Armed  Forces  requirements  and  policies  on  civilian 
employment  and' unemployment  Statistics.     In  "Direct-Effects  .  . 
'  of  Employment  and.  Training  Programs  on  Employment  and  Un- 
.  employment:    New  Estimates  and. Implications  for  Employment 

Policy,"  Charles  and  Mark  Killingsworth  estimate  the  impacts 
„  ofV manpower  program  enrollments  on  the  of f icial J^f^J^ 
and  unemployment  counts.     "Social  Development  a/S  Employment: 
-     An  Evaluation  of  tfie  Oakland  Youth  Work  Experience  Program  _ 
"bv^Delbert  Elliott "and  Brian  Knowles  explores  the  effects  of 
a  "modeV  work  experience  program  on  subsequent  employment  and 
'     earnings.    While  the  results  are  not  necessarily  generalizeable:, 
thev  give  an  indication  of  some  possible  considerations  - 
in  assessing  indirect  impacts  of  employment  and  training  pro-, 
grams  on  future  employability .     Ernst  Stromsdorfer  and  -  . 
Tei-Wei  Hu  discuss  the  ways  in  which \programNimpacts  on  employ- 
ment and  earnings  can  be  assessed  in  "Control  Group  Selection. 

The  next  two  papers  examine  . the  long-term  consequences  o^     ^  ; 
the  employment -experiences  of  youth.,    Wayne  Stevenson  in 
'  "The  Relationship  Between  Youth  "Employment  and  Future  Employ-  t 
ability  and  Earnings,"  concludes  that  after  control luig  for  . 
•Related  variables,  early  labor  for€e  status  has  a  significant 
impact  on  future  employment  and  earnings.     Those  who  work  • 
•  '  'during  the  trnasition  years . tend  to  do  better  than  those  vH*^  . 
do  not      The  worst  off  are  teenagers  who,  are  out  of  schools, 
and  out  of  the  labor  force'.     Skill  training  during  the  transi- 
tion period  is  also  correlated. with  higher  earnings.  These 
results  were  obtained  though  the  analysis  of  measured  labor  . 
'  force  status  in  a  single  week  in  the  base  period;  if  a  full 
%    vear's- employment- history  or  even  a  .multi-year  history  had 
been  considered,  there  would  probably  have  been  .even  greater* 
evidence  of  impact.    .  t  % 

i 

"Employment  and  .Earning  Patterns:     The' Dynamics  of  Change,"  • 
'      by  David  Farber  takes  this  longer  term  view.    The  analysis  of 
the  earnings'  patterns  of  employment  and  training  program 
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participants  as  well"  as  a  random  sample /pf  all  wage. earners 
i        indicates  a  consistency  in  the  earnings  trends  of  individuals . 
Those  young  persons  who  experience  rising  annual  earnings  in 
the  early  years  are  likely  to  continue'  upward,  *  Those  with 
a  mixed  earnings  patterns  are  not  likely  to  do  fcs  well. 
Because  of  the  high  correlations  between  early  patterns  and 
future  earnings,  regression  analyses  shouid  probably  include 
pattern  variables.    What  is  'left  -  unclear' is  the  extent  that-;.' 
policy  intervention  can  alter  patterns,  or  whether  the  patterns 
reflect  sorting  or  success  building  on  success.    Tfcfe  latter 
view  woujd  support  the  finding  that  work  provides  1 
experience  and  that  the  labor  market  is  a  ladder  which  must  \ 
be  climbed;  the  former  explanation  would  essentially  mean  # 

!  that  winners  and  losers  are  predetermined  by  personal 

\  characteristics. 

< 

The  final  two  papers  focus  on  the  use  of  employment  and  unem- 
ployment statistics  in  addressing  questions  about  the  scale 
*   of  needed  government  initiatives  and  the  distribution  of 

resources.     "Methods  of  Allocating  Funds  to  Alleviate  Teenage 
Unemployment  Problems,"  by  Joseph  Cordes  and  Robert  Goldfarb 
examines  the  formulae  by  which  youth  employment  and  training 
resources  are  distributed  and  the  data  bases  to  which  these 
formulae  are  applied. _  Paul  Flaim  an<^  Paul  "Ryscavage  use 
available  labor  market  statistics  to  estimate  the  job  deficit 
for  youth  in  "Lbwering  -Youth  Unemployment"    How  Much  and  at 
What  Cost?" 

1 

Overall,  then,  this.set  of  papers  presents  a  panoramic  review~ 
of  the  problems  of  gathering,  ifiterpreting  and  applying  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  da^ba  relating  to  youth.    .The  conclusions 
axe  critically  important   in  seeking  to  better  understand  youth 
employment  problems  and  programs: 

1.  "'Survey  data  responses  vary  considerably  depending  *on 
wh6  is  asked  what  question.     Published  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

•  information  is  frequently  considered  sacrosanct  and  used  as  a 
\    basis  fcpr  highly  sophisticated  analysis..   In  fact,  however,  the  ^ 
- --^touth. unemployment  rate  may  vary  by/ more  than  half  depending  « 
•  *,     on  who  in  a  household  is  interviewed  and  how  they  are  approached. 

2.  The  youth  labor  market  is  highly  dynamic;,  and,  st&tic 
conceptualizations  aire  npt  always  appropriate.     For  instance, 
there  is  an  obvious  job  deficit  for  youth,  but  increasing  the 
number  of  jobs  may  simply  bring  new  entrants  into  the  labor 
force,  or  draw  youth  away  form  other  openings,  and  might  not 
directly  reduce  unemployment.     If,  the  jobs  are  more  stable, 
this  will  reduce' unemployment;  if^they-are  unstable  they  may 
increase  shifts*  in  and  out  of  the  labor  force  and 'employment. 

^To  the  extent  tftat  occupational  information  and  placement  ser- 
vices lead  to  better  jobv choices  they  will  increase. the  stability 
of  employment;  to  the  extent  they  prolong  the  job  search,  they 
-  g  will' raise  unemployment.-  , 
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3.     In  general,  work  experience  seems  to  pay  off  in  the 
sense  that  those  vho-  hold -jobs  during  '4&chool  tend  to  have  more 
stable  employment  in  the  future.     However,  it  is  unknown       ■  J 
whether  government  created  slots  which  fill  the  ;}ob  deficit  a^e 
as  effective  as  other  employment,  or  whether  the ^effects  which 
prevail  on  the  average  also  hold 'at  the  margin;  i.e.,  whether 
putting  another  youth  to  work  pays  off  in  the  future  for 
that. youth.- 

,     4.    Youth  in  general  do  ngt  have  unrealistic  job 
expectations,  and  like  most  everyone  els^,  they  respond  in  a 
reasonable  fashion  to  labc^r  market  realities.     Youth  who  know 
more  about  the  labor  market  and  who  are  more  positively 
oriented  to  work  tend  to  do  better.     It  is.,  again,  uncertain 
whether  public  intervention  can  improve  labor  market  knowledge 
or  motivation,  and  whether  the  participants  jrtio  are  motivated 
and  informed  by  such  programs  will  do  better  than  those  who 
are  not.  ^ 

5.  The  interaction  between  crime  and  unemployment  is  ^ 
.  apparently  a  two-way  relationship.     However,  s**  many factors 

are  involved  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  increased  emplpyment 
i     *  '     opportunities  will"  lead  to  a  direct  reduction1  in  crime. 

6.  Black  youth  employment  problems  ar§  the  result  df  a* 
.  "    *      massive  array  of  factors.     Unemployment  measures -only  one 

of  the  symptoms  and  is  not  a  very  accurate  reflection  of  < 
differentials  in  opportunity.     Unemployment  does  not  Tiave  the 
same  consequences  for  white  youth  as  it  does  for  blacks. 

*  .  7.     Youth  under  age  eighteen  are  underyepresented  in 
certain  occupations  cqvered  by' child  labor  laws.  However, 
youth  shift  into  these  occupations  as  they  age,  and  it  is-  ( 
1    '       uncertain  to  what  extent  the  laws  alter  overall  youth  employ- 
ment or  restrict  'certain  groups  of  youth  from  getting  into  more 
promising  career  tracks.     Likewise,  it. is  unclear  what  risks 
are  involved  in  the < covered  sectors  and  whether  younger  persons 
are  better  off  tfutside.  * 

8.     The  military  is "a  major  employer  of  youth.  During 
the  Vietnam  era',  growth  of  the  Armed*  Fqrces  absorbed  large^ 
numbers  of  young  men  and  contributed  significantly  to  declining 
unemployment".  ~  Duarihg  the  1970 's ,  cutbacks  in  military,  per- 
sonnel had  the  opposite  .effect  1     Despite  the  volunteer  nature 
of  military  service,  employment  statistics  continue  to  count  . 
the  military  sector  separately.     Inclusionvmight  be  more 
appropriate.  *  ^ 
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t  \        9.  •  Employment  and  training  programs  have  a  direct 

effect  on  youth  unemployment.     Xt  is  estimated  that  expanding 
enrollments  between  1964  and  1969  accounted  for  90  percent  of 
the  decline  in  unemployment  over  this  period.    From  1969  to 
1976 ,  the  programs • did  not  expand 'any  more  rapidly  than* the 
-youth  labor  force  so  their  contribution  to  reducing  unemploy- 
ment was  little  greater  in  the  latter  years  than  in  the  former, 

10.  Indirect  impacts  of  programs  are  extremely  difficult 

to  measure.    Random  assignment  to  experimental  and  control  groups 
is  really  the  only  effective  mechanism,  and  even  this  has 
such  a  wide  margin  of  uncertainty  that  modest  increases  in 
employability  from  short-term  youth  programs  are'  not  easily 
registered. 

11.  t   Employment  and  training  resources  should  be  distributed 
according  to  needs  and  the  types  of  problems,. being  addressed. 
Because  of  the  absence  of  unemployment  data  f qr  youth  by  prime 
Sponsor,  CETA  funds^  must  be  distributed  according  to  overall  * 
unemployment  rates  or  poverty.    These  are  poor  proxies  for 
youth  unemployment  and  youth  needs. 

12.  Available  data  cannot  indicate  how  many  youth  would 
work'if  jobs  were  .available.     However,  under, a  range  of 
assumptions,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  job  deficit  and  v 
wage  bill  necessary  to  m£et  it.    To  reduce  teenage  unemployment 
from  1976  to  1969  levels,  assuming  the  new  jobs  would  pay  min- 
imum wage,  would  cost  around  $1. 7 Jbillion.     Economic  recovery 
and  the  programs'  initiated  under  the  Youth  Employment  "and 
Demonstration  Projects  Act  with  a  billion  dollars  of  funding     t  1 
in  fiscal  1978  can  make  a  substantial  dent  in  the  problem. 

These  papers  do  not  yield  a  coherent  set  of  policy  recommenda-  - 
"  ->tions.    .Rather,  they  are  suggestive  of  sogxie  the  deficiencies 

in  youth  employment  statistics,  some  pf  the  necessary  considera- 
tions in  their  interpretation,  \  and* many  of  the  issues  involved 
*   in  their  application  to  assess  program  impacts.         *  ^ 

The  obvious  recommendation  is  for  mor6*  and  better  data  concern- 
ing youth.  -'Certainly,  labor  fdrce  information,,  on  youth  by 
laljor  market  area  is  necessary  for  the  equitable  distribution 
of  resources .    Much  more  heeds  to  be  gathered  about  the 
earnings  of  youth  as  well  as  the  types  of  jobs  they  fill." 
Family  status  usually  .changes  during  the  teen  years  and  early 
>    twenties,  and  mox^  information  is  required  relating  marital 
^nd  family  changes,  as  well  as^toreadwining  responsibilities, 
to  labor  matrket  changes.     Some  "hard"  numbers  are  required  on 
the  income  alternatives  to  work  for  youth  and  the  activities, 
of  youth  out  pf  school  and  out  of  the  labor  force.    The  dynamic 
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aspects 'of  youjA  labor  force  participation  suggest  the  need  for 
^  more  longitudinal  information  with  monthly  or  even  weekly,  as 
Opposed  to  annual,  interviews  in  order  to  better  determine  the 
factors  underlying  employment  status  decisions      A  determina- 
tion must  be  made  whether  household  head  or  individual 
interviews  yield  the  more  accurate  information. 

But"  the  answer  is  not  j<ust  more  data.     There  are  questions  on 
how  these  numbers  are  used.     The  papers  suggest  some  of  the 
factors  which  must  be  considered  in  analyzing  youth  labor 
"  market  experience.     For  instance,  A  med  Forces  levels  must  be 
considered  when  looking  at  cyclical  and  secular  trends  in 
youth  employment  or  unemployment.     Certainly  manpower  program 
enrollments  are  a 'critical  factor.     Dynamic  factors  must  be 
considered  along  with. changes  in  the  static  meas ures  Efforts 
to  assess'  employment  and  training  program?  must  rely  increas- 
ingly on  random  assignment  control  group  selection  techniques. 
Job/deficit  estimates -from  aggregate  data  must  be  tested  by 
job7 guarantee  experiments;  reservation  wage  issues  must,  like 
-wise    be  tested  to  determine  the^  willingness  of  youth  to  work 
tndJr  alternative  conditions.     In  other  words,  there  are  so 
many  considerations  behind  the  youth  employment  experience 
Sat  analysis  will  have  to  become  increasingly  sophisticated  _ 
'to  expand  the  frontiers  Of  knowledge.    More  data  are  needed 
but  beSer  use  can  be' and  needs  to  be  made  of  the  data  which 
are  already  available.  ,  \  . 

UntiT  there  -are  improvements  in  data  and  analytical  approaches , 
it  is  necessary  to  fall  back  on  some  basic  postulates  and 
common -sense  notions.,  First,  employment  programs  (including  . 
Srmilitary)  can  reduce  the  job  deficit.     ThV  relationship 
S?ween  job^feation  and  unemployment  reductions,  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  tautological  that  expanding  enrollMntKwill  mean 
increasing  Employment  when  participants-  are  counted  g^loyrf. 
ThPbest  guesses  about  the  universe  of  need  suggest  that  it 
if  wi?ning?hfrealm  of' possibility  to  drive  down  youth  unemploy- 
ment rates  to  tolerable,  levels  by  steady  expansion  of  job 
creation  efforts.  . 

Second,  almost' all  the  measured  effects  will  be  the  direct 
impacts  on  counted  employment  .and  ^P1^^;.  ^"fexitv 
effects  are  difficult  to  determine  because  of  the  complexity 
of  measuring  net  employment  and  earnings  changes  over  time,  as 
well  as  the  impossibility  of,  extensive  demonstrations  with 
randomly  selected  coiitrol  groups.     Also,  gams  realized  in  s 
fn?u?e  vears  are  good  for  the  persons  involved  but  do  not 
changJ  the  status*o£  lyouth;  fox  instance, .  increased  .earning 
at  age  twenty  to  twenly-four  will  not  register  for  sixteen^ 
lo  nineteen-year-olds  under  program  directed  to  teenagers. 
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Third,  lacking  rigorous  confirmation  of  the  impacts  of  govern- 
ment interventions,,  there  are  at  least  some  reasons  for 
optimism-    Work  during  the  years  of  transition  does  seem  to 
increase  success  probabilities;  better  ^outh  jobs  yield  a 
better ^adaptation.     Youth  with  more  complete  occupational 
information  tend  to  have  an  easier  time  in  the  labor  market. 
Employment  provides  an  alternate  to  'illegal  activity  even  if 
the  causal  effects  are  difficult  to  pin  down.     In  other  words, 
the  conventional  wisdoms  underlying  youth  policy — that  more 
\  jobs  are  needed;  that  the  quality  of  work  and  supervision 
mattes,  and  that  enrichment  with  occupational  information  and 
counseling  makes  sense— seem  to  be  headed  in  the, right  direc- 
tion.    It» remains  to  be  determined  wheth&f  government-created 
or  accessed  jobs  have  the  same  impacts  as  others  in  the  -labor 
market,  whether  or  how  much  structured,  supervised  job  settings 
make*  a  difference,  as  well  as  the  impacts  of  counseling  and 
occupational  information  services.     Givfk  the  difficulties 
of  refined  assessment,  and  the  shortcomings  of  available  data, 
these  effects  may  never  be  determined  convincingly .     It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  move  ahead  based  on  best  guesses,  and 
the  bes|:  guess, is  that  common-sense  notions  are  realistic. 

Fourth,,  the  problems  of  ciis  advantaged  youth  and  minorities 
are  not  simple.    -The  ]?oor  and  minorities  are  worse  bf f  by  almost 
every  dimension;  every  factoa^hich  negatively  affects  all 
youth  tends  to  affect  them  even'ntore.     On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  evidence  from  most  of  the  papers  that  positive  actions 
and  developments  also  have  a  magnified  efffect.     Government  « 
programs  and  Armed  Forces  build-ups  have  their  greatest 
impact  on  minority-  and  low-income  youth.     The  training  received 
most,  benefits  those  who  have  no  other  options.     It  is  disadvan- 
taged youth  whox  have  the  least  information  about  the  labor  n\arket 
and  might  be  expected  to  benefit  most  frpm  career  counseling. 
Given  the  size  o'f  the  minority  and  disadvantaged  subgroups 
of  the  unemployed  youth  population,  government  interventions  . 
on  a  feasible  scale  ean  make  a  vdry  substantial  difference. 

Finally,   the  papers  in  this  volume  suggest  that  we^should  not 
expect  too  much  from  "knowledge  development""  efforts.     One  of 
the  declared  purposes  of  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstra- 
tion Projects  Act  is  to  determine  "what  works  best.        #hojn. u 
Given  the  uncertainties  'of  the  data  and  their  interpretation, 
,it  will  be  difficult  to  even  assess  aggregate  YEDPA  impacts 
on  measured  rates  of  unemployment  pmch  less,  to  make  refined 
estimates  of  incremental  impacts  of  alternative  interventions. 
The  issues  most  likely  to  be  answered  clearly  are  those  having 
to  do  with  scale — how  much  is  needed  and  how/much  can  be  done 
based  on  the  experience  of  areas  with  more  intensive  funding — ( 
as  w$ll  as  those  having  to  do  with  direct  effects  on  aspira- 
tions ,  occupational  awareness,  motivation  and  the  like,  which 
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Can- be  assessed  by  entrance  and  termination  tests.  While, 
sophisticated  analyses  of  short-  and  long-term  impacts  on 
employability  must  be  attempted—and'  randomly  asssigned* 
control  groups  are  needed  whenever  feasible— the  fundamental 
uncertainties  of  data  and  the  complications  of  youth  labor 
market  activities  raise  doubts  aoubt  what  can  be  proven  in  any 
rigorous  manner.     The  "state  of  the  art"  in  youth  labor  < 
market  statistics  and  interpretation  of  these  statistics 
does  not  support  overly  sophisticated  research  and  assess- 
ment (although  this  should  not  preclude  attempts  to  use-, 
available  data  as  rigorously  as  possible) .     It  must  be 
accepted  that  the  shortcomings  in  employment  statistics  and 
thei?  interpretation  constrain  what  can  be  learned  about  youth 
employment  problems  and  their  solutions. 

•This  volume  is  one  of  the  products-  of  the  "knowledge  envelop- 
ment" effort  implemented  under  the  mandate  of  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977.     The  knowledge 
development  effort  consists  of  hundreds  of  separate  research, 
evaluation  and  demonstration  activities'  which  will  result  in. 
literally  thousands  of  written  products.     The  "activities  have 
been  structured  from  the  outset  so  that  each  is  self-standing 
but  also  interrelated  with  a  host  of  other  activities.  The 
framework  is  presented  in  A  Knowledge  Development  Plan  for 
the  Youth  Kmplovment  and  Demonstration  Proiects  Act  of  ^77> 
A-Tcnowlgdae  Development  Plan  for  the  Youth  Initiatives  Fiscal 

* i Q 7Q  and  Completing  ■  the  Youth  Agenda:   -A  Plan  tor  Knowledge  

Development,  Dissemination  and  Application  in  Fiscal  1980. 

Information  is "available  or  will  be  coming  available  from  the 
various  knowledge  development  activities  to  help  resolve  an 
almost  limitless  array  of  issues/  but  "answers  to  policy 
questions  will  usually  require' integration  and  synthesis  from 
a  number- of  separate  products ,: which,  m  turn,  will  depend  on 
knowledge  and*  availability  of  these  products.     A  maDor  short- 
coming, of  pa?t  research,,  evaluation  and  demonstration  activity 
has  been  the  failure  to  organize  and  disseminate  the  products 
-adequately  to  assure  .the  full- exploitation  of  the  fJnd^. 
?Se  magnitude  and  structure  of  the  youth  knowledge  development 
.effort  puts  a  premium  on  organization  and  dissemination  of 

findings. 

,         -.     -         .  \ 

As  Part  of  its  knowledge  development  mandate,  therefore, 
the  Office  of  Youth  Prdgrams  of  the  Department  of  Labor  will 
organize,  publish  and  disseminate  the  written  products  of 
all  major  research,  evaluation  and  demonstration  activities 
supported  directly  by  or  mounted  in  conjunction  with  the 
knowledge  development 'effort.     Some  of  the  same  Products 
*may  also  be  published  and  disseminated  thr/ugh  other  channels, 
but  they  will  be  included  in  the  structured  series  of  Youth 
Knowledge  Development  Reports  in  order  to  facilitate  access 
and  integration.       .  ■  ■  .    .  „ 
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The  Youth  Knowledge  Development  Reports,  pf  which,  this  is  one. 
are  divided  into  twelve  broad  categories;  * 

1.     Knowledge  Development  Framework;    The  products  in 
this  category  are  concerned  with  the  structure  of  knowledge 
development  activities,  the  assessment  methodologies  which 
are  employed,  validation  of  measurement  instruments ,  the 
translation  of  knowledge  into  policy,  and  the  strategy  for 
disseminating  findings. 


2.    Research  on  Youth  Employment  and  Employ ability  i 
Development!    The  products  in  this  category  represent  analyse s 
of  existing  data,  presentation  of  findings  from  new  d/Cta 
sources,  special  studies  of  dimensions  on  youth  labor  market 
problems  and  policy  analyses. 

3-     Program  Evaluations;    The  products  in  this  category 
include  impact,  process  and  benefit-cost  evaluations  of  youth 
programs  including  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program,  Job 
Corps,  the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps,,  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Programs,  Youth  Community  Conservation  and 
Improvement  Projects,  and 'the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit. 


x  Service  and  Participant  Mix;    The.,  evaluations  and 
clfcmonstrations  summarized  in  this  category  concern  the  match- 
ing of  different  types  of  youth  with  different  service  combina- 
tions.    This/involves  experiments  with  work  vs. ,  work  plus 
remediation  Vs.  straight  remediation  as  treatment  options. 
It  also  indites  attempts  to  mix  disadvantaged  ahd  more  affluent 
participants^  a^\well  as  youth  with  older  workers. 

«  5.     Educpitipn  and  Training  Approaches;  -  The  products 
in  this  catpdory  present  the  findings  of  structured  experi-. 
ments  to  tes&the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  various  education 
and  vocational  training  approaches  including  specific  eduga-  - 
tion  methodologies  for  the  disadvantaged,  alternative  educa- 
tion approaches  and  advanced  career-  training. 

6.  Pre-Employment  and  Transition  Services;     The  products 
in  this  category  present  the  findings  of  structured  experi- '  ' 
ments  to  test  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  sofeool-to-worlc" 
transition  activities,  vocatibnal  exploration*  job-search  ' 
assistance  and  other  efforts  to  better  prepare  youth  for  labor 
market  success. 

^  *  *• 

7.  Yputh  Work  Experience;  -  The^products  in  this  category 

address  the  organization  of  work  activities,  their  output, 

productive  roles  for  youth  and  the  impacts  of  various, 

employment  approaches. 

•  * 
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8.     implementation  Issues:    This  category  includes 
cross-cutting  analyses  ot .  the  practical,  lessons  concetning^ 
••how-to-do-it. w     issues  srfteh  as  learning  curves,  replication 
processes  and  programmati/ "batting  averages"  will  be  addressed 
under  this' category ,  as  well  as  the  comparative  advantages  # 
of  alternative  delivery  agents. 

9      Design  'and  Organizational  Alternatives:     The  products 
in  this  category  represent  assessments  of  demonstrations  of 
alternative  program  and  delivery  arrangements  such  as  consolida- 
tion, year-round  preparation  for  summer  programming,  the  use 
of  incentives  and  multi-year  tracking  of  individuals. 

10      special  Needs  Groups:-    The  products  in  this  category 
present  findings  on  the  special  prohlems  of  and  adaptations 
needed  for  significant  segments  including  minorities,  young 
mothers,  troubled  youth,   Indochinese  refugees  and  the  ■ 
handicapped. 

"    11      innovative  Approaches :    The  products  in  this  category 
present  the  findings  of8  those  activities  designed  to  explore 
new  approaches.     The  subjects  covered  include  %%e ;£uth 
incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects f.  private  sect °J  initia 
tives,  the  national  youth  service  experiment,  and  energy  initia 
tives  in  weatherization,  low-head  hydroelectric -dam  restora- 
tion,  windpower  and  the  like. 

12      institutional  Linkages;    The  products  in  this  category, 
will  include Studies  ot  institutional  arrangements  and  linkages 
as  wen  as  assessments  of  demonstration  activities  to  ^courage 
such  linkages  with  education,  volunteer  groups,  drug  abuse 
agencies  and  the  like.-  , 

In  each' of  these  knowledge  development  categories ,  there    .  ' 
will  be  a  range  of  discrete  demonstration,  research  and  evalua- 
tion activities,'  focused  on  different  policy,  program  and 
SSyScirSsuis.     For  instance,  all  experimental  demonstra- 
tion projects  have  both,  process  and  impact- evaluations , 
frequently  undertaken  by  different  evaluation  agents.  Fj£d- 
inas  will  be  published  as  they  become  available  so  that  there 
Sllusually  be  a  series  of  reports/as  evidence  accumulates, 
?o  organize\hese  products,- each  publication  is  .classified  m 
'ohe-of -the"twelve7 broad  knowledge  development -categories 
described. in' terms  of  the  more  specif ic -issue ,  activity  or 
cluster  of  activities- to  which  it  is  addressed,  with- an 
identitier  of  the  product  and  what  it  represents  relative  to 
other  products  in  the  demonstration.     Hence,  the  ™ltiple 
produces  under  a  knowledge  development  'activity  are  closely  . 
interrelated  and  the  activities  in  each  broad  cluster  have 
significant  interconnections. 
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A  range  of  theoretical  assessments  have  been  commissioned  to 
increase  understanding  of  the  youth  labor  market  experience. 
Of  particular  relevance  to  the  present  volume  are  the  follow- 
ln9:     A  Review  of  Youth  Employment  Problems,  Programs  and 
Policies,  Factbook  on  Youth,  The  Labor  Market  Experience  of 

14-21  Year  Olds,  Between  Two, Worlds;    Youth  Transition  , 

From  School  to  Work,  The  Causes  of  Youth  Unemployment. 

and  Findings  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Survev  of  Young 
Americans.   ;  —  r-  ' 


ROBERT  TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office  of  Youth  Programs 
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*  COUNTING  YOUTH:  ' 

-  A  'COMPARISON  OF  YOUTH  LABOR  FORCE  STATISTICS 
IN  THE  CURRENT -POPULATION  SURVEY  AND  THE  ' 
NATIONAL  LONGITUDINAL  SURVEYS 
'  By:    Michael  E.  Bqrus.,  Frank  L.  Mott  and  Gilbert  Nestel 

ABSTRACT 

1* 

This  study  focuses  on  the  accuracy  of  employment -related  measures 
in  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  by  comparing  the  CPS  estimates 
with  those  of  another  survey--the  National  Longitudinal  Surveys  of 
Labor  Force  Behavior  (NLS)  which  included  approximately  5,000  young  men 
and  5,000  young  women  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  twenty- four  when 
the  surveys  began  in  1966  and  1968,  respectively.  >  Since  this  paper  is 
concerned  with  youth. employment  problems,  the  analysis  is  restricted 
to  respondents  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one. 

Differences  between  the  CPS  and  NLS  estimates  of  survey  week  em- 
ployment-related behavior  were  found.    The  NLS  labor- force  participa- 
tion rates  were  significantly  higher  than  those  of  the  CPS,  particu- 
larly among  youth  attending  school.    The  tfLS  female  unemployment  rates 
were  significantly  higher  thaif  the  CPS  rates,  while  for  the  young  men 
the  NLS  rates  were  slightly  lower.    The  NLS  data  also  showed  a  larger 
number  of  the  unemployed  seeking  part-time  employment  than  the  CPS. 
The  NLS  found  higher  levels  of  employment,  and  among  those  at  -work  the 
NLS  youth  were  more  likely  to  work  part-time  or  overtime,-  depending  on 
their  ages.    There  was  no  discernible  difference  in  the  CPS  and  NLS 
estimates  of  mean  hours  worked  by  young  women  but  the  corresponding 
NLS  estimates' fpr  the  yotlng  men  indicated  a  slightlj^higher  work 
activity  than  the  CPS-. "  '  . 

The  different  estimates  of  the  CPS  and  NLS  could  arise  from 
differences  Wlurvey  procedures.    The  authors  believe  that.lack  of 
self  .response  in  the  CPS  is  the  most  likely  explanation  for  the 
'differences  observed.  , 

INTRODUCTION 

The  focus  . of  this- paper  is_on  the  accuracy  of  the  information5 
gs/thered  on  youth  by  general  population  surveys  such  as  the  Current 
Population  Survey  (CPS).1    Data  accuracy  is  particularly  important *f  Or 

1  This'  U  a  revised1  version  of  a  paper  presented  to  the  Conference  , 

'  •    on  Unemployment  Statistics  and  Youth  held  at  U.C.L.A.  on  February 
11-12,-1978.    We  wish  to  thank  Jean  Haurin  for  her  valuable  help 
*  with  this,  project.  <  ' 

c      .  ■  .. 
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the  CPS  since  this  is  the  primary  source  of  national  employment  and 
unemployment  statistics.    This  paper  will  examine  the  accuracy  of  era- 
•  ployment.-related  variables  in  the  CPS  by  comparing. the  CPS  estimates 
with  those  of  another  survey-,-two  cohorts,  of  the  National  Longitudinal 
Surveys  of  Labor  Force  Behavior  (NLS).    The^NLS  samples  included 
approximately  5,000  young  men* and  5,000  young  women  between  the  ages 
fourteen  to  twenty-four  when  the  surveys  began  in  1966  and  .IS^ies-  , 
pectively.    .Since  -this  paper  is  concerned  wi*h  youth  employment 
problems  we  concentrate  on'the  portions  of. the  cohorts  between  the.  ages 
of  sixteen, and  twenty-one.    Therefore,  the  data  analysed  ate  from  the 
1966,  1967  and  1968  NLS  surveys  of  the  young  men,  the  1968,  1969  and 
1970  NLS  surveys  of  the  young  women,  and  from  tables  published  in 
Employment  and  Earnings  for  the  CPS.3    All  data  were  gathered  by  the 
Census, Bureau's  CPS  interviewers  and  the  current  labor  force  questions 
and  coding  were  id#ntical.  '  .• 


DIFFERENCES  IN  SURVEY  PROCEDURES 

There  were  several  differences,  between  the  two  surveys.  First, 
the  NLS  interviews  the  youth  directly  while  the  CPS  seeks  the  informa- 


the  Census  and  analyzed 
with  the  Office  of  Re- 


2.  The  data  are  gathered  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
v  by  the  Ohio  Sjgite-  University  under  contract  ux  uc 

search  and  Development,  ETA^,  U.S.  Department  of  labor.    The  views 
and  opinions  in  this  paper .do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of 
any  of  the  above  agencies . ,  For  further  information  on  the  surveys 
see  Herbert  S.  Parnes,  et  al_.^  Career  Thresholds.  Manpower  Research 
Monograph  No.  16,  vol.  1  (Washington:    Government  Printing  Office, 
1970)  and  John  R.  Shea,  et  aK,  Years  for  Decision,  Manpower  Re- 
search Monograph  No.  24,  vol.  1  (Washington:    Government  Printing 
|  Office,  1971) .  - 

3.  i  The.  reader  should  also  see  fames,  et  al_. ,  op.  cit.,  Appendix  E 
for  an  earlier  comparison  of  the  1966  young  men's  survey  and  the 
October  1966  CPS. 
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tion' about  the  young  .person"  from  the  head  of  the  household  or  some 
other  responsible  adult.   in  the  majority  of  the  cases~*he'person 
interviewed  by 'the  CPS  is  a  housewife  who  would  most  likely.  b£  the 
youth's  mother.    We  have  been  unable  to  find^uch  research  ,#hi\h  'exc  * 
plores  the  effects  of  nonself-  response  on  labor  forp^  and  employment^ 
status  questions.    An  unpublished  memorandum  by  Charles  Jones  and 
Wert  Aquilino  of  the  Census  Bureau  indicates  that  net  differences  % 
in  reports  of  employment  status  due"  to  nonse^response  are  not  statis- 
tically/different from  zero  at«#e  95  percent  confidencejevel,  for  til 
males  and  females,  sixteen  years^f  age  and  older.4 »  A  similar  -finding 
nonsignificant  differences  fojjall  adul%  occurs  in  the  CPS-Census 
Match' for  1970.    The  CPS-Cerfsus  study,  however,  *hows  that  there  were  _ 
«  significant  differences  for  fourteen-  to  seventeen-year-olds,  and  the  . 
-report  goes  on  to  not!  that  there  are' noticeable  differences  by^age,^ 
with  the  inconsistency  dropping  substantially  as  age  increases. 

Another  difference  between  the  CPS  and  NLS  surveys  is  in  the  de- 
signation of  the  reference  week!  ^The  CPS  data  refer vto  the  specific 
week  which  include?  the  12th  of  the  month.    The  Nl|  data  are,  gathered* 
over  a  period  of  several  months  and'  refer  to_the  week  prior  to  the  o^ 


I' 


DnhATt  Aouilino,  "Memorandum  for  Walter  Mi 

ass  2  ~d* uithin  " 

the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  January  2$,  1970.    .  .  , 

Burea»  of  «e 

Characteristics  as  Measured  By  tne  i»  Table 
rcay  have  Seen  due  to  factors  other,  than  nonself  response.  . 
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in  which  the  interview  is  conducted.  .  Thus  the  CPS  data  axe  more  likely 
to  be  affected  by  seasonal  factors,,   For  our  comparisons  we  have  se- ' 
lectedCPS  data  for  the  month. in  which  the  NLS  conducted  the  greatest 
number  of .interviews  but  we  used  all  of  the  NLS, respondents. 

A  third  .difference  relates  to  the  1966  survey  of  the  young  men. 
Changes  in  the  definitions  of  employment  and  unemployment  were,  intro- 
duced in  the  CPS  in  January,  1967,  but  were  used  in  the  1966  NLS  coding. 
Thus  CPS-NLS  differences  for  that  year  may  partly  reflect  these  de- 
finitionai  differences.'  The  definitions  were  identical  for  the  other 
survey  years  of  the  young  men  and  all  of  the  surveys*  of  the  young 
women.  *  . 
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Differing  ages  at  interview,  particularly  among-, the'young  men, 
also  could  cause  variation  between -the  reports*of  the  two  data  sources. 
The  NLS  male  sample  consists  of  indiyiduals  who  attained  ages  sixteen 
through  twenty-one  as  of  April  1  in  the  year  of  interview,  whereas,,  the 
CPS  includes  individuals  who  were  in  that*  age  group  as  of  the  survey 
month.    Since  the  CPS  data  refer  to  November  of  each  year,  the  NLS 
sample  of  the  young  men  is  approximately  seven  months  older  than*  the- 
CPS  group.    In  the  case  of  the  young  women  the  age  difference  is  % 
considerably  smaller.    The  NLS  includes  individual's  who  had  attained 
the  given  ages  as  of  January  1  of  the  interview  year,  while,  the  CPS 
again  uses  the  month  of- the  interview.    However,  since  the  CPS  data 
refer  to  January  or  February  the  age  difference  is  small. 

Finally,  the  longitudinal  nature  of' the  NLS  may  lead  it  to  differ 
from  the  CPS.    The  NLS  loses  some  of  its  sample  from  year  to  year. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  there  is  more  attrition  among  the  un-  *" 
employed*,    but  a  multivariate  analysis  by  the  Authors  has  shown  this 

49  11 


See  Frederick  A.  Zeller,  et»al.,  Career  Thresholds,  Manpower  Re- 
search Monograph  No.  16,  Vol.  2,  (Washington:    Government  Printing 
Office,  1971),  Appendix  A,  and  Roger  D.  Roderick,  et  al. ,  Years 
for  Decision^  Manpower  Research  Monograph  No,  24,  Vol.  2  ^Washing- 
ton:   Government* Printing  Office,  1973),  pp.  15-20, 
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is  not'sutetantial.  ■  Most  of  the  loss  is  attributable  to  young  Ben 
entering  the  armed  forces  which  removes"  the*,  from  the  civilian  popula- 
tion These  individuals  are  excluded  from  the  CPS  as  well  as  the  NLS. 
'There  also  may  Be  conditioning  of  the  .respondent' s  answers  by  repeated 
questioning.  Such  changes  apparently  occur  in  the  CPS  which  finds  ^ 
different 'reports  of  employment  status  for  different  rotation  groups. 
S&ilax  conditioning  could  occur  in  the  later  years  of  the  NLS  surveys. 

t  *  « 

RESULTS  OF  THE  CPS-NLS  COMPARISON  % 
m  this  section  we  compare  the  levels  and  rates  of  labor  force 
participation,  employment,  and  unemployment;  the  number  of^ hours  of 
work  being  sought  and  the  duration  of  unemployment  for  the  unemployed; 
and  the  number  of  hours  worked  and  occupational  distributions  for  the 
employed  as  measured  by  the  Current  Population  Survey  and  the  National 

Longitudinal  Surveys > 

T.shnrforce  participation.    Tables  1  and  2  present  the  CPS-NLS 
caparisons  of  the  labor  force  participation  rates  for  the  young  men  and 
women,  respectively.    As  is  evident  from  these  tables  the  labor  force 
participation  rates  were  significantly  higher  in  the  NLS  for  the  total 
population  and  for  the  two  race  groups.8^  The  CPS  labor  force  participa- 

7     Robert  "Pearl  and  Joseph  Waksberg,  "Effects  of  Repeated  Household 
Interviews  in  the  «ur?ent  Population  Survey  "  unpublished  paper  . 
presented  at  the  47th  National  Conference  of  the  American  M*fc 
,  .keting  Association,  Dallas,  Texas,  June  17,  1964.  -  W 

8.    Our  use  of  the  word  significant  ^^^^^^L^ 
null  hypothesis  of  equality  of  proportions  in  the  two  sur^s; 
Each"  offttf  statistical  tests  used  a  two-tail  criterion,  the  type 
■  1  error  was  5  percent  and  the  standard  error  of  the  estimator 
.     was  increased  by  1.4  to  reflect  the  complex  design  of  the  two 
•    '  sulv  y s!    Se  CPS  sample  is-self  weighting  with  each  respondent 
Presenting  1,200  other  individuals  in  the  universe.    The  esti 
STd  saSle  sizes  were  obtained'by  dividing  ^  corresponding 
'universe  totals  by  1,200.-  The  actual  number  of  sample  cases 
.    was  used  for  the  NLS     We  were  unable  to  make  tests  of  signif- 
•     icance  of  the  levels  presented  in  Tables  3-6  since  we  did  not 
have  the  .variances  for  the  CPS  data.    Comparisons  of  the  two 
'surveys  for  this  information  is- descriptive. 
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'     '    TABLE  1 

CPS  AND  NLS  COMPARISON  OF,  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  RATES  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  OF 
.    YOUNG  MEN  16  TO  21  YEARS  OF  A(?E,  BY  RACE  AND  SCHOOL  STATUS,  SURVEY  WEEKS  1966  TO  1968 


I966a 

1967 

1968 

Characteristic 

CPS 

NLSa 

CPS6 

NLSf 

c?ss 

NLSh 

LFPR 

UR 

LFPR 

UR 

LFPR 

■  UR 

LFPR 

UR 

LFPR 

UR 

LFPR' 

UR 

Total  ■ 

•U9.8b 

io.3° 

,  68. h 

12.6 

55.8 

ll.lt 

70.  k 

10.5 

5U.8 

9.6 

70.  k 

9.0 

White 

10.0 

69.9 

9.3 

55.1 

8.2 

70.1 

'  "8.3- 

Nonwhite 

55.9 

20.7 

73.  h 

17.9 

52.5 

18.9 

72.8 

13.3 

Major  activity 
^^j^as  school 

36.5 

13.1 

'  53.3 

17.1 

37.1 

12.2 

53.3 

14.3 

Major  activity 
not  school 

91.3 

10.2 

93.8 

h.Q 

90.7 

1U.U 

92.9 

U.3 

a    Figures  for  1966  only  include  men  16  to  19  years  of  age. 
b    December  I966  from  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  13,  No.  7,  January  1967. 
c    November  1966  from  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  13,  No.  6,  December  T966. 
d    Survey,  conducted  October  I966  to  February  I967. 

e    November  1967  from  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  lU,  No.  6,  December  1967. 
f    Survey  conducted  October  I967  to  January  1968.  * 

g    November  1968  from  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  15,  No.  6,  December  1968. 
h.   Survey  conducted >0ctober  1968  zo  January  1969. 

t 
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-    TABLE  2 

CPS  AND  NLS  COMPARISON  OF  LABOR  FORC^PARTICIPATION  RATES  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  OF  YOUNG 
WOMEN  16  TO'  21  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  RACE  AND  -SCHOOL  STATUS,  SURVEY  WEEKS  1968  TO  1970 


Characteristic 


Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

Major  activity 
was  school 

Major  activity 
not  school 


1968 


CPS 


LFPR 


1+3.8 

37.0 
27.1 
62.3 


UR 


11.7 

10 '.5 

21.3 
12".  2 
11.1+ 


NLS 


LFPR 


50.7 
50.8 

1+9.8 
35.3 
65.O 


UR 


15.8 
11+.6 

21+.1 
19.7 


CPS 


LFPR 


1+2.8 
1+3.1+ 
39.2 

26.0 

6l";7 


UR 


9.2 
7.8 
19.2 

7.9 
9.8 


'NLS 


LFPR 


53.2 
53.6 
50.1+ 

39.9 
61+.  6 


UR 


15.1 
13.6 

25.8 
19.2 
12.7 


CPS 


LFPR 


1+5.6 
1+7.1 
36. If 

29.3 
63.2' 


UR 


11.6 
10.1 

23.1 

l 

11.5 
11.6 


NLS 


LFPR 


51+.5 
55.3 
1+9.3' 

1+1.7 
67.0 


a  February  1968,  from  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  ll+,  No.  9,  March  1968. 

b  Survey  conducted  January  1968  to  May  1900- 

c  January  1969,  from  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  15,  No.  8,  February  1969. 

d  Survey  conducted  December  1968  to  March  1969.         *  «« 

e  February  1970,  from  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  16,  No.  9,  March  1970. 

f  Survey  conducted,  January  1970  to  March  1970. 


UR 


16.9 
.15.5 
27.3 

28.9 
12.5 
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tioh  rates  for  young  men,  sixteen -to  twenty-one-year^c-lds,  were  approxi- 
mately 55%,  while  the  corresponding  NLS  rates  were  about  fift/en  percent- 
age points' higher.    Table  3  translates  the  NLS  labor  force  participation 
rates  into  estimates  of  the  labor  force  using  asthe  base  the  CPS  esti- 
mates of  the  civilian  honinstitutional  population.    The  result  is  a  labor 
force  estimate  that  includes  approximately  1.3  to  i.,^_.mii44on-more-young- 
men  aged  sixteen  to? twenty-one  than  was  found  in  the  "CPS.9  - 

The  major  activity  of  the  youth  during  the,  survey  week  helps. to 
explain  the  large  difference  between  the  two, surveys. 10    Among  the  young 
men  attending  school  the  NLS  labor  force  participation  rates  were  approxi- 
mately sixteen  percentage  points  higher,  while  there  was  no  significant  ' 
difference  between  surveys* in  these  rates  for  those  young  men  not  in 
school.  i 

Similar  findings  occurred  among  the  young  women^  sixteen  to  t&enty- 
one  years  of  age.    Again  the  NLS  found  significantly  higher  labor  force 
participation  rates  than  the  CPS  but  the  differences  (between  7  and  10 
percentage  points)  were  smaller  than  for  the  young  men's  cohort.  Still, 
based  on  CPS  population  figures  the  ULS  found  approximately  .7  to  1.1  ' 
million"more  labor  force  participants  than  the  CPS  (Table  4) .    As  was 
the  case  for  the  young" men,  reporting  of  labor  force  participation  rates 
was  significantly  higher  in  the  NLS  among  the  young  women  whose  major 
activity  was  school  during  the  survey  week.    The  differences  between 
the  rates  were  three  to  almost  five  times  larger  for  the  in-school  women 
than-for  those  who  had  some  other  rcajdr  activity  (Table  2). 

Unemployment,    Among  young  men  who  vgre  sixteen  to  twenty-one,  there 
wsis  very  little  difference  in  the  overall  unemployment  rate^  between  the 
two  sources  of  data.    This  was  in  part  due  to  offsetting  differences; 


9.  M€  implicitly  assume  that  the  attrition  from  the  NLS  does  not 
affect  the  labor  force  participation  rates. 

* 

10.    Major  activity  is  defined  by  the  survey  respondent  in  his  or  her 
answer  to  the  question  "What  was. ••doing  most  of  last  week—  - 
Working,  Keeping  house,  Going  to  school,  or  something  else?" 
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"TABU:  3 

CPS  AND  NLS  COWARISON  OP  THE  NUMBER  (IN  THOllSANlA)  OP  YOUNG  MEN  16  TO  21  YEARS  OF  AGIi 
IN  THE^ LABOR  PORCE,  BY  EMPLOYMliNT  STATUS  AND  RACE,  SURVEY  WHEKS  1967  AND  1968 


1967* 

1968  a 

-  -  CPSb 

NLSC 

creb  ' 

HLSC 

Characteristic 

Total 

White 

tlonvhite 

Total 

White 

tlonvhite 

Total' 

White! 

Nonvhite 

Total! 

White" 

Ifonwhite 

  >  — ■ 

Civilian  noni institutional 
population 

9,009 

7,821 

1,188 

9,*009 

7,821 

1,188 

*  j 
9,31*9: 

i 

8,115j 

1,23** 

5^,31*9 

8,U5j 

1,23b" 

In  labor  force"  . 

5,031 

fe,367 

661* 

6  f  31*2 

5,*67 

872 

5,121 

1*^73; 

61*6 

6,582 

5,689 

898  • 

V 

Qiployed  . 

3,931 

527 

5,676 

1»,958 

716 

1*,631 

M05, 

526 

5,989 

5,217 

77U 

Employed-raajor  activity 
school 

1,81*9 

1,706 

1*3 

2f38l 

2,159 

2^ 

2f0l*l 

1,881* 

157 

2,1*  5^ 

2,195 

256 

Sfrployed-major  activity 
not1  school 

2,608 

2,221* 

381* 

3,296 

2,799 

1*9*8 

2,5?0 

2f221 

369 

3,536 

3,023 

518 

Unemployed 

57»» 

1*37 

137 

666 

508 

156 

1*91 

369 

*  122 

593 

1*72 

124 

Unemployed-major  activity 
school 

279 

231 

1*8 

1*89 

.  391* 

101 

215 

69  . 

1*28 

33? 

91 

Unemployed-maJ or  activity 
*'  not  school 

295 

206 

89 

'  166 

111* 

55 

206 

*  53 

165 

133 

33 

Unemployed-seeking  full 
tine  work 

289 

199 

89 

170 

118 

52 

208 

.  156 

j 

•i 

156 

117 

i 

Unemployed- seeking  part 
time  work 

285 

238 

1*8 

1*96 

390 

lOlt 

283 

I 

J  212 

1*37 

355 

!  » 

* 

a  Totals  may  not  equal  sum  of  parts  due  to  rounding. 

I  C  Sf «S5Sl«  SSm  a?  S-J**.  1  to  CPS  totals  for  the  civilian  noninstlt.tiona!  population. 
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"  ^    TABfcE  4 

CPS  AND  NLS  COMPARISON  OF  NUMBER  (IN  THOUSANDS)  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN  16  TO  21  YEARS  OF  AGE 
IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE,  BY  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  AND  RACE,  SURVEY  WEEKS  1968  TO  1970 


1968^ 

— ^  

1Q<5~  a 

Characteristic 

CPS 

ML3b 

CPS 

SLS'o 

Total 

White 

ijlonwhite 

Total 

White 

Uorvhite 

Total 

White 

ricr.vhite 

Total 

White 

Civilian  noninsoilutional 

t 

population 

10,1*05 

9,01*1 

1,361* 

10,1*05 

9,0**1 

1,36U 

ic  ,622 

9,201 

V22 

:o,6:: 

'  1,1*22 

In  labor  force 

.  >*,559 

**,055 

50u 

5-,  27  5 

I*,  593 

679 

-,550 

3,991* 

557 

5,651 

**,932 

*M  - 
t  —  » 

Employed 

1*,026 

3,629 

397 

I*  ,1*1*2 

3,922 

516 

k,13I 

3,681 

*  1*50 

fc.,798 

^*,263 

Employ  ed-maj  or  activity 
school 

1,295 

1,^17 

78 

1,1*67 

1,309 

156 

'1,31*2 

1,21*9 

\  93 

1,603 

1,1-56 

Employed-major  activity 

not  school  _ 

2,731 

2,1*12 

319 

^2,975 

2,613 

360 

2,788 

2,1*32 

3*57 

3,196 

2,307 

If 

Unemployed 

531* 

1*26 

108 

83** 

671 

161. 

1*19 

313 

lot 

353 

671 

,  135 

Unemployed-major  activity 

school 

180 

119 

31 

~  365 

-  316 

50 

115 

85 

30 

3c? 

3C7 

57  • 

Unemplqyed-najor  activity 

not  school 

353 

275 

77 

1*69 

.  355 

305 

223 

77 

!:70 

3U 

128 

Unemployed- seeki  r.£  full 

time  worlc 

33i; 

261 

70 

1*10 

307 

103 

27o 

207 

71 

292 

Unemployed- seeking  part 

\ 

:  * 

time  work 

■>    1 

203} 

-  165 

■  38 

.  l*2U 

36'* 

61 

11*1 

106- 
1 

36 

1*50 

37£ 

(Table  continued  on  next  pa?e. ) 
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TABLfif  4  continued 


1                /        WO  a 

- 

Characteristic 

CPS 

NLSb 

Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

Total  - 

White 

-ftonwhite  

Civilian  noninstitutional 
population  * 

10,755 

9,275 

I, 

1*80 

10,755 

9,275 

1,1*80 

In  labor  force    *  . 

U,905 

U,366 

539 

5,861 

5,129 

730  ; 

Employed 

3,92'* 

k\U 

I*  ,871 

1*,33* 

"530  ! 

1 

*  Employed-aajor  activity 
school 

.  1,1*1*6 

1,358 

88 

1,732 

1,589 

139  | 
1 

.finploy e d-ma «J  or  ac  t  i  vi  ty 
not  school 

2,891  . 

2,565 

326 

3,139 

2,71*1* 

391  J 

Unemployed 

567 

%*  .1*1*2  .  ' 

3J25 

1  991 

795 

199 

Unemployed-major  activity 
school 

188 

ll*9 

1*0 

51*2 

1*66 

77  ; 

Uneraploxed-major  activity 
not  school 

379 

291* 

«5 

*1*1*9 

^329 

122  ! 

> 

Unemployed-seeking  full 
time  work 

3^9 

268 

81 

506 

382 

126 

Unemployed-seeking  part  . 
time  work 

218 

171* 

1*1* 

'1*85  . 

1  1*13 

73 

a*  Totals  may  not  equal  sum  of  parts  due  to  rounding.    '  "*       v  %. 
population . 
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the  NLS  had  higher  unemployment  rates  for  those  youth  who  listed  their 

.  *        .  .  11 
major  activity  as  school,      while  the  CPS  had  significantly  higher  un- 
employment rates  for  young  men  with  another  major,  activity.    The  CPS  . 
also  had  significantly  higher-unemployment  rapes  than  the  NLS  for  non- 
white  youth  in  1968, 12  \ 

The  women  in  the  NLS  reported  significantly  higher  unemployment 
-rates— for-the-entire  group  and  for  those  at  tending-schooler  for  the  three 
years* studied,  the  NLS  reported  between  300,000  and  434,000  more  unem- 
ployed young  women  than  did  the  CPS.    These  were  increases  of  56%  to  104% 
in  the  number  of  young  women  who  were  classified  as  unemployed.    Due  t;o 
the  substantially  higher  unemployment  rates  in  th^NLS,  approximately 
40%  of  the  increased  labor  force  participants  found  among  young  women 
by  the  NLS  survey  were  unemployed  (Table  4) . 

Approximately  100,000  more  young  men  were  classified  as  unemployed 
in  the  NLS  than  in  the  CPS  as  a  result  of  the  higher  labor  force  partici- 
pation rates  in  the  former  survey.    Yet,  as  is  seen  in  the  last  two  rows 
Of  Table  3,  the  CPS  reported  substantially  more  young  men  seeking  full- 
time  employment.    Whereas  about  half  of  the  CPS  sample  said  they  were 
looking  for  full-time  work, only  25%  of  the  NLS  sought  a  full-time  job. 
This  difference -could  be  due\to  the  larger  number  of  unemployed  in  the 
CPS  sample  who  did  not  list  school  as  their  major  activity  in  the  survey 


11, 


The  difference  was  statistically  significant  in  1967  but  was  not 
in  1968. 


12. 


The  NLS  sample  did  not  interview  persons  who  were  in  the  armed 
forces  at  the  time  of  the  first  survey  but  who  returned  to 
civilian  life  in  &  subsequent  year.    To  the  extent  that  these 
veterans  are  more,  likely. to  participate  in  the  labor  force  or  to 
experience  unemployment  the  corresponding  NLS  rates  would  be 
lower  than  the  CPS  rates.    Since  the  NLS  labor  fbrce.participation 
rates  exceeded  the  CPS  estimates  we  feel  that  thisTOfference 
in  survey  design  is  not  important  for  this  variable.    The  lower* 
unemployment  rate  in  the  NLS  for  nonwhite  youth,  however,  could 
be  caused  by  this  difference. 
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week.    We  calculated  that  the  CPS  contained  5Q  to  13Q  thousand  more 
unemployed  young  men  who  said/ that  southing  dther  than  school^  was  their 
major  activity-].13   Almost  all  of  these  individuals  wanted. full-time 
jobs>    Onfthe  other  hand,  the  CPS  had  many  fewer  unemployed  whose  major 
activity 'was  school^  and'who  were  primarily  interested  iri  part-time  jobs. 
Those  answering  that  school  was  their  major  activity  had  much  lower  labor 
force  participation  'and  somewhat  lower  unemployment  rates  in  the  CPS 
'(Table  l) .  .  f\ 

Similar  to  the  men,  tUre  were  substantially  more  unemployed  young 
women  seeking  part-time  work  in  the  NLS  than  in  the  CPS;  however,  the 
NLS  indicated  more  young  women  seeking  fuU-time  employment  as  well 
(Table  4).  The  higher  labor  force  participation  and  unemployment  rates 
in  the  NLS  for  women  reporting  school  and  women  reporting  some  other  ^ 
major  activity  in' the  survey  week  account  for  the  substantially  greater 
numbers  of  unemployed  women  in  the  NLSu  seeking  .both  full-time  and  part- 
time  jobs. 

There  were  no  discernible  differences  in  the  reports  by  the  young 
•me* in  the  CPS  and  NLS  on  duration  of  unemployment.    Approximately  the 
' same  -proportions  in  both  surveys  reported -being  unemployed  for  less 
than  five  weeks  and  fifteen  or  more  weeks.    The  young  women  in  the  ftLS, 
on  the  other  hand,  reported  a  considerably  shorter  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment during  1968. and  1970,  but  had  somewhat  lower  percentages  reporting 
short  periods  of  unemployment  during  1969.    This  difference  may  have 
been  due  to  the  use  of<January  data  for  the  CPS  in  1969  "and  February 
data  for  1968 .and  1970.    Because  of  the  large  month-to-month^variation 
in  the  CPS  reports  of  duration  we' hesitate  to.  draw  any  conclusion. 


13.    The  QPS  and  NLS  had  about  the  same  labor  force  participation 
rates  for  this- group  but  the  unemployment  rate  was  much  higher 
in  the  CPS.  . 


Employment,    The  NLS  found  significantly  higher  levels  of  employ- 
ment than  did  the  CPS-abput  25%  more  employed  young- men  and  10%  more 
employed  young  women.    For  example,  the  NLjS  estimates -of  youth  employ- 
ment in  1968  exceeded  those  of  the  CPS  by  approximately  1.8  million,,  of 
whom  -roughly  three-quarters  were  young  men.    The  differences  in  employ- 
ment were  somewhat  more  prevalent  among  the  nonwhite  segments  of  both 
NLS  samples  and  among  those  persons  listing  their  major  activity  as 
something  other  than  school'. 

•       The  distribution  of  hours  worked  during  the  survey  week  also  was 
substantially  different  in  the  two  surveys.    The  NLS  found  more  part- 
time  workers  and  workers  employed  overtime  (in  excess  of  40  hours)  than 
did  the  CPS  (Tables  5  and  6J.    The  number  of  sixteen  to  twenty-one  year 
•old  youth  employed  for  more  than  40  hours  was  from  50%  to  100%  greater 
in  the  NLS  than  in  the  CPS.  - 

•     The  differences  in  the  two  survey's  reports  of  the  number >of  hours 
worked  by  youth  were  related  to  the. age  of  the.  respondents.    Workers  who 
were^ sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  were  more  likely  to  be  working 
only  part-time.    Therefore,  of  the  additional  workers  in  these  ages 
reported  by  the  NLS,  approximately  55%  of  the  young  men  and  85%  of  trie 
young  women  .were  employed  "less  than  35  hours  a  week.    On  the  other  hahd, 
the  older  youth  were  more  likely  to  include  persons  working  overtime/ 
and  the  NLS  found  many  more  eighteen-  to  twenty-one-year-olds  working 
for  over  40  hours  per  week  as  compared  with  the  CPS.    In  some  cases  the 
difference  in  the  number  working  overtime  exceeded  the  total  numerical 
differences  between  the  two  samples  for  this  age  group.    Finally,  since 
the  NLS  reported  more  yputh  working  overtime  and  a  slightly  smaller 
percentage  working  part-time  (particularly  among  the  men),  the  NLS 
found  somewhat  higher  mean  hours  of  work  for- the  entire  sample  and  for 
workers-on  full-time  schedules.    The  differences  were  more  pronounced 
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among  the  young  men,  probably  Reflecting,  the  smaller  percentage-  working 
part-time.  _  "  >r, 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


V 


Tfe~have~found  that  the  NLS  when  compared  to  the  CPS  reports: 
11    Significantly  higher  labor  force  participation  among  young  men 
.and  women,  particularly*  among  those  whose  major  activity  is* 
attending  school.    These  differences  occurred  in  both  white 
andnonwhite  groups. 

Significantly  higher  unemployment  rates  for  young  women  and 
approximately  the  same  rates  for  young  men.    For-both  young* 
men  and  women  t&e^Qumber  of  unemployed  is  higher. 
More  of  the  unemployed  are  seeking  part-time  employment. 
Considerably  higher  levels  of  employment,!  particularly  for  the 
young  men.  -~  % 

The  youth  are  more  likely  to  work  eitheij  part-time  or  overtime 
depending  on  their  age,  and  mean  hours' worked  by  the  young  men 
in  the  survey  week  are  somewhat  higher. 
►Obviously,  we  cannot  say  conclusively  that*  the  NLS  reports  ar§  more 
accurate  than  those  of  the  CPS  in  the  light  of  the  differences  in  the 
two  surveys  mentioned  earlier.    If,  however,  the  NLS  is  correct  these 
findings  have  significant  implications.    For  1968,  the  EPS  youth  labor 
force  would  have' been  understated  by  almost  onfe- fourth  or  nearly  2.2  * 
million  young  men  and  wom^J.  * Employment  would  have  been  approximately  * 
1.75  million  higher  and  unemployment  would  have  increased  by  400,000 
(an  increase  of  almpst  40*  percent  over  the  CPS  reported  number).  This 
would  mean  that  there  was  a  sizable  uunder.count!'  by  the  CPS. 


2} 


3) 
4) 

5) 


14.  '  Finally,  rthe  single  digit  occupational  distributions-^  the  two 
saiSpleS  were  Very  similar.    There  i€  no  evidence  that  the 
additional  Workers  reported  in  the  NLS  were  concentrated  in  any" 
particular  occupational  grotfp.  t 
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Although  obviously  somewhat  biased  judges,  w.e  tend  to  believe  the 
NLS  estimates.    The  pattern  of  reported  differences  appears  consistent 
over  time,  tending  to  negate  the  possibility  that  the  longitudinal. nature 
of  the  studies  or  the  difference  in  definitions  during  1966  leads  to  the 
differences  in  findings  for  the  two  surveys.    The  fact  that  the  average 
NLS  respondent  was*  seven  months  older  than  his  CPS  counterpart,  while 

conceivably  causing  some  of  the  observed  differences,  could. not  have 
accounted  for  all  of  the  greater  labor  force  participation  found  in  the 
NLS.    As  a  check,  we  reran  sections  of  Table  1  restricting  the  NLS  sample* 
to.young'men  fifteen  through  twenty  years  of  age  and  compared  the  findings 
with,  the  CPS  results  for  TneiTsi^  Even 
though  the  NLS  sample  was  now  yoimger  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
surveys  narrowed^  vre  still  found  higher  labor  force  participation  for 
the  NLS.*^    We  also  conducted  some  analyses  which  restricted  the  NLS 
sample  to  interviews  collected-in  the  same  month' as  the  CPS  data.  The 


l^esuits  of  such  a  restriction  on  the  NLS  data  did  not  appear  to  make 
sizeable  differences  in  the  estimates  of  the  employment-related  variables. 

At  the  same  time,%  the^nature  of  the  differences  we  observed  between 
the  two  samples  is  consistent1  with  what  one  would  expect  due  to  problems 
of  nonSSlf  response.  When  the  ^outh  are  in  school  one  could  expect  that 
their  mothers  would  consider  them  out  of  the  labor  force.    The  mother 

F  *  •  -  . 

would  tend  to  disregard  or  be  unaware  of  part-time  employment  and  might 

i 

not  even  know  of  sporadic  attempts  by  their  children  to  look  for  employ- 
ment.    It  is  also  quite  possible  tliat  the  mother  would  not  know  of .  over- 
time work  in  the  survey  week  and  would  report  the  standard  lull-time,, 
schedule.    Finally,  for  those  older  youths^ vho  are vonly^tangentially 
attached  to  the  household  (e.g.,  they  are  away  at  college  or  more  in  and 
out  of  the.  household  depending  on  their  financial  state  and  familial 


15.    We  were  als<T%ble  to  use  the  age  attained  at  survey  month  for 
hthe  young  women  in  sbme  special  runs.    These  too  did  not  notice- 
ably alter  the  conclusion.  • 
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relationship^,  the  pother  J&a^:  hayano  i^ea  of  their  employment  status. 

While  our  leanings  are  toward  the  NLS  data,  there  are  at  least  two 
possibilities  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  data  sets,   'First,  the 
Census  Bureau  could  expand  its  Methods  Test  Panel  and  seek* a  larger 
sample^of  young  self  respondents  to  reinterview *aft§r  another  member 
of  the  household  has  provided  labor  force  data/  The  expansion  would 
have  to  he  substantial,  however,  in  order  to  have  a  large  enough  sample 
in  this  limited?  age  group. 

Second,  if  the  NLS  estimates  are  more  accurate  and  the^e  are  more 

youth  in  the  labor  force  seeking  employment  than  tTie  CPS  shows,  there 

may  be  some  indirect  evidence  which,  we  can  observe  over  the  next  year. 

The  new  youth  programs under  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration 

Projects  Act  of  1977  (YEDPA)  will  provide  roughly  200,000  additional 

youth  slots.17    If  the"  CPS  is  correct  the  filling  of  these  slots  would' 

come  primarily  from  m6rqrzfte^m^mploye-&7  ~Orr~the  "Other  1vand,  if  many 

of  the  people  the  CPS  says  are  out  of  the  labor  force  are  really  seeking 

work  as  the' NLS  implies,  the  slots  will  be  filled  without  having  much 

impact  on  the  CPS  measure  of  youth  unemployment.    We  should  be  prepared 

for  the  YEDPA  programs  to  "fail"  to  lower  unemployment  if  in  fact  we 

are  presently  not  counting  youth  correctly. 

*  « 

V 

  _        «>  _  _  I      I  ■ 

16.  The  fact  that  we  found  smaller  differences  in  labor  force  partici-  . 
patipn  rates  among  the  young  women  is  also,  consistent  with  the 
nonself  response  hypothesis,  since  these  individuals  are  more  A 
likely  than  their  male  counterparts  to  be  in  their  own  house- 
hold and,  .thus,  are  more  likely  to  be  reporting  for  themselves. 

i 

17.  The  estimate  is  very  inexact  since  it  is  not  clear  how  the  CETA 
prime  sponsors  will  divide  their  funds  between  in-softool  and  . 
out -of -school;  programs.  * 
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TABLE  5 

CPS  AND  NLS  COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  (IN  THOUSANDS) 
OF  YOUNG  MEN  AT  WORK  IN  NONAGR I CULTURAL  INDUSTRIES, 
BY  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AGE,  SURVEY  WEEKS  1967  AND  1968£ 


Characteristic  * 


1967 


CPS 


NLS 


1968 


CPS 


NLSC 


Total  at  work 
•16-17  — 
18-19 
20-21 
16-21 

On  part  time  schedule 
16-17 
18-19  w 
20-21  >  , 
16-21 


On)  ful 
/  16 


full  time 
17  « 
18-19 
20-21 
16-21 


schedule 


Working  over  1*0  hours 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21  - 

16-21  ^ 

^Mean  hours,  all  at  work 
16-17 
18-19 
J20-21 
•16-21 

Mean  hours,  those  on 
full  time  schedule 
16-17  ■ 
18-19 
20-21 
'16-21 


1.06U 
1,396 
1,576 
U.036 

883 
555 
351 
1,789 

176 
8Ul 
1,230- 
2,21*7 

50 
277 
1*68 
795 

19 
33 
1*0 
3X 


hi 
1*3 
1*1* 
1*3 


1,618 
1.61*7 
1,753 
5,018 

1,183 
600 
395 

2,178 

1*35 
1,01*7 
1,358 
2,81*0 

1U6 
519 
690 
1,355 

23 
35 
1*1 
32 


1*2 
1*5 
1*6 
1*1* 


1*L09 
1,565 
1,531 
1*,205 

91*7 
665 
382 

1,991* 

,162 
*  900 
1,150 
2,211 

39 
290. 

389 
718 

19 

31 
39 
30 


1*0 
1*1 
1*3 
U2 


1,726 
1,956 
1,619 

"5,301 

1,281* 
681 
•  357 
2,322 

1*1*2 
1,275 
1,262 
2,979 

180 
687 
651* 
1,521 

2k 
35 
1*1 
33 


1*3 
•1*5 
1*5 

k5- 


a   Totals  may  not  equal  sum  of  parts  due  to  rounding.  < 
b    For' data  sources  see  footnotes -of  Tabid  1. 

0   The  OT^  caTculations  apply  OTiS  rates  from_  Table  i  to  CPS  totals 
for  the  civilian  noninatitutional  population.  * 


TABLE  6 

CPS  AND  MLS  COMPARISON  OF  THE.  NUMBER  (IN  THOUSANDS) 
OF  YOUNG"  WOMEN  AT  WORK  IN  NONAGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES, 
BY  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AGE,  SURVEY  WEEKS  1968  TO  1970a 


Characteristics 


Total  at  work 

16-17  .      *     -  *• 
18-19 
20-21 
•  16-21 

On  part  time  schedule  • 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21 

16-21  .  '' 

On  f"n  time  schedule  . 
16-17 

'     18-19  '  j 

20-21 
16-21 

Working  over  40  hours  : 
16-17 

18-19  i 
20-21  £L 
16-21 

Mean  hours,  all  at  work 
16-17 


18-19 
20-21 
16-21 


\ 


Mean  hours,  those  on 
full  time  schedule 

16-17  ' 
18-19 
20-21 
16-21 


1968 


CPSC 


7.73 
1,462 
1,647 
3,682 

708 

515 
374 
1,598 


65 
947 
1,273 
2,26U 

12 
143 
-  199 
353 

ll» 
31 
36 
29 


38 
39 
4o 
ko 


NLS 


1,035 
1,583 
1,618 
4,236 


15 
31 
36 
29 


39 

ko 
hi 
ko 


1969 : 


CPS' 


789 
i,4i9 
1,773 
3,981 


916 

730 

579 

532" 

369 

4oo 

1,864 

1,662 

120, 

59 

1,004 

887 

1,248 

1,373 

2,372 

2,319 

1*6 

*  11 

230 

126 

313 

226 

589 

362 

14 
31 
36 
29 


36 
ko 
ko 
ko 


NLS 


1,209 
1,538 

i,74o 
4,487 


1,121 
563 
U33 

2,118 


88 
977 
1,299 
2,365 

22 
23k 

277 
53U 

•  l4 
30 
35 
27 


39 
39 
39 
39 


1970 


CPS' 


969 
1,486 
1,726 

4,-1-81 

859 
602 
U76 
1,936 


110 
884 
1,250 
2,2U5 

20' 
110 
176 
306 


15 
30 

35 
28 


38 
39 
39 
39 


NLSC 


1,272 
1,510 
1,877 
4,659 


1,112 
598 
480 

2,190 


160 
912 
1,397 
2,469 

38 
228 
344 
610 

16 

■  30. 
36 
28 


37 
40 
40 
40 


a   Totals  may*  not  equal  sum  of  parts  due  to  rounding. 

V  For  data  sources  see  footnotes  of  Table  2.  >   

c   'She  NLS  ealctdatiohs  ^apply:NLS "rates'  from  Table  2  to  "CPS"totals~~for 
the  civilian  noninstitutional  population* 
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THE  VOLATILITY  OF  THE  TEENAGE  LABOR  MARKET: 
LABOR  FQRCE  ENTRY,  EXIT.,  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  FLOWS 
By:    Ralph  E.  Smith  and  Jean  E.  Vanski 

ABSTRACT  . 

GvoSfi  flow  tabulations  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  provide 
estimate$i_of  the  numbeiVof  people  Vfho  move  between  unemployment,  employ- 
ment, and  non-participation  in  the  labor  force  from  one  month  to  the 
next.    This  paper  describes  th^se  data  and  their  potential  value  for 
analyzing  labor  market  dynamics  and  uses  the  data  for  teenagers  to 
analyze  recent  cyclical,  trend,  and  seasonal  patterns,  in  their  unem- 
+        plo/Aent  and  labor  force  participation  rates. 

It  is  shown  that  the  gross  flow  series  provide  important  infor- 
mation about  the, youth  labor  market,  supplementing  the  ijifoxmati^n 
obtained  from  conventional  labor  force  series.    Analyslsof  d^ta* 
from  the  1967-1977  period  suggests,  for  example,  that  the  chronically 

,  high  unemployment^rate  of  teenagers  is  directly  linked* '  to  their 
large  flows  through  the  labor  market.    In  addition,  the  (teterior- 

-  ation  in  the  relative  position  of  Mark  tftftnaggrf;  during  this*  period 
i$  a  result  of  both  secular  and  cyclical  differences  in  their  be- 
havior.'  Not  only  are  their  rates  of  labor  force  entry  failing  to 
keep  pace  with  those  of  white  teenager^,  but  also  their  succiess  in 
finding  Work  is  decreasing  more  rapidly,  further  decreasing  their 
labor  force  participation.    The  widening  gap  between  the  unemployment 
rates  of  the  two  groups    directly  contributes  to  the  widening  gap 
in  their  participation  rates. 

INTRODUCTION  ^  v 

High  unemployment  rates  among  teenagers,  especially  black  teen- 
t  agers,  are  given  considerable  attention  by  economic -policymakers  and' 
analysts.    Debates- often ^focus  on  the  extent  to  which  the  rates 
really  reflect  a  sericjus  problem  and,  if  they  do,  wha^  can  be  done 
to  reduce  that  problem.    Discussions  of  teenage  unemployment  in- 
evitably lead  to  consideration  of  the#  high  turnover  and  labor  force 
A        mobility  of  youth.    Those  who  minimize  the  seriousness  of  youth  un- 
employment point  out  that.much  of  it  is  frictional,  resulting  from 
teenagers  moving  in  and  out  of  the  labor  force.  JDx^special  job  needs 
of  many  teenagers,  as  they  combine  school  and'fqrk,  mak^  it  more 
difficult  to,  design  programs  to  reduce  their  unemployment. 
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The  dynamic  characteif  of  the  youth  labor  market  is  not  reflected 
very  well  in  the  conventional  unemployment  tabulations  from  the  Cur- 
rent Population  Survey  (CPS)  published  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
\ These  data  series  provide  the  net  changes  from- one  month  to  the  next 
in  unemployment,  employment,  and -non -participation,  but  give 
indication  of  the  much  larger  gross  movements  that  normally  o£cur 
between  each  of  the  three  labor  market  states.    For  example,  during 
1976  the  published  monthly  series  suggested  a  fairly  static  labor 
market  in  which  between  18%  and  20%  of  teenagers  who  participated 
in  the  labor  force  wei^e  Unemployed.    But  underlying  this  static 
picture  was  a  labor  force'  in  a  const  knt  state  of  change:    each  manth 
about  half  of  all  unemployed  teenagers  either  found  jobs  or  left  the 
labor  force,  only  to  be  replaced  by  a  roughly  equal  number  of  teen-  * 
agers  who  previously  were  outside  the  labor  force  or  were  employed, 

A  little-used  source  of  information  about  these  labor  market 
dynamics  is  the  unpublished  gross  flow  series  from  the  CPS,*main- 
tained^by  the  Bureau  of  Labor ^Statistics,    Based  on  the  responses  of 
individuals  who  were  in  the  CPS  sample  in  consecutive  months,  these 
tabulations  provide  estimates  of  the  number  of  people  who  move  be- 
tween unemployment,  employment,  and  non-participation  in  the  labor 
force  each  month.  .Previously,  we  have  used  these  gross  flow  data, 
disaggregated  by  age,  race,  and  sex,  to  estimate  a  monthly  model  of 
the  U,S,  labor  iriarket  and  to  simulate  the  impact  of  alternative  macro- 
economic  time  paths  on  the  labor  market  status  of  each  group, *  For 
this  conference,  we  have  updated  the  equations  that  go  into  this 
model  for  teenagers  to  reflect  the  experience  of  the  recent  recession 

 r  :  -t  —  

1.    The  model  simulates  the  labor  force  behavior  of  sixteen  demo- 
graphic groups  including  white  males,  white  females,  nonwhite 
mal«s,  and  nonwhite  females,  each  disaggregated  by  age  groups 
(16-19;  20-24;  25-59;  and  60  and  over) , (  Blacks  Comprise  'about 
90%  of  the  nonwhite  categories.    For  a  description, of  this  model, 
see  RaJLph  E.  Smith,  "A  Simulation  Model  of  the  Demographic  Com- 
position of  femployment,  Unemployment,  and  Labor  Force  Participation 
in  Ronald  G.  Ehrenberg,  Research  in  Labor  Economics,  vol,  1  (1977), 
pp, 259-303.  ^  7 
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and  the  beginning  of  the  recovery. 

Our  paper 'has  two  pifcq^ose^*    First,  we  seek  to  alert  analysts 
to  the  potential  value  (and  limitations)  of  the  CPS  gross  flow  data 
for  understanding  the  teenage  labor  market.    Second,  we  wish  to  report 
some  of  our  own. research,  which  uses  these  data  to  analyze  recent 
cyclical,  trend,  and  seasonal  patterns  of  teenage  unemployment  and 
labor  force  participation. 

Since  tip  gross  flow  data  are  not  widely  known,  the  first  sec- 
tion' presents  a  description  of  the  data,  its  problems,  and  previous 
uses.  We  have  found  it  necessary,  to  adjust  the  data  because  of  incon- 
sistencies with  the  net  changes  in  the  conventional  labor  market 
series,  "Our  adjustment  technique  and  the  size  of  these  adjustments 
for  teenagers  are  reported.    The  second  section  presents  new  estimates 
of  the  cyclical,  secular,  and  seasonal  patterns  in1 the  labor  market 
activities  of  teenager^,  by  race  and  sex.    The  final  section  presents 
our  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

LABOR  FORCE  GROSS  FLOW  DATA 

The  analysis  reported  in  this  paper  is  based  on  data  describing 
gross  changes  in  the  labor  force.    The  data  are  derived  from  the  Cur- 
rent Population  Survey  (CPS)  which' provides  the  Bureau  of  Labor^ 
Statistics1  monthly  estimates  of  labor  force  status.    Th^eir  value 
rests  in  their  ability  to  complement  the  information  on  monthly 
changes  in  labor-  force  levels  coming  from  the  full  CPS  with  information 
on  short  run  market  dynamics ^  This  section  of  the  paper  will  describe 
the  derivation  of  the  gro^s  flow  data  and  their  potential  value 
for  research  on  labor  market  behavior;  it  will  discuss  reported 
errors  in  the  data  which  have  limited  their  use;  and,  finally,  it 
will  provide  a  description  of  a  technique  which  has  been  developed  • 
to  compensate  for  these  errors. 

Derivation  of  Gross  Flow  Data 

Each  month  approximately  56,000  households  are  'interviewed  in* 

r*   -  ,  » 

the  Current  Population  Survey  to  determine  the  labor  force  status 
of  the  civilian  non- institutional  population  aged  sixteen  and  over. 
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The  CPS  is  constructed  as  a  panel  survey  with  each  household  re- 
maining in  the  %araple  for  four  consecutive  months,  being  removed 
for  the  next  eight  months,  and  reentering  for  another  four  months. 
As  the  households  rotate  in  and  out  of  the  sample,  potentially  75% 

of  them  are  common*  from  month-to-month.    These  households  form  the 

2 

basis  for  gross  flow  data. 

Since* individuals  within  these k households  are  in  the  sample  for 
two  consecutive  months,  it  is  possible  to  match  their  current  and 
previous  labor  force  status.    Aggregating  data  on  ind^Lduals  into 
civilian  population  groups,  P±,  the  gross  change  tabulations  provide 
estimates  of  the  size  of  flows  between  those  who  were  employed,  E^ 
unemployed,  .th,  and  not  in  the  labbr  force,  N„    Throughout  the  Re- 
mainder of  this  paper,  the  gross  flow  data  will  be  denoted  by  an 
ordered  pair  of  letters  representing  preceding  and  current  month's 


labor  force  status.  For  example,  Ul^,  will  denote  those  people  'in 
the  ith  population,  group  who  were  unemployed  last"  month,  'but  left* 
the  labor  force  in  the  current  month. 

The  gross  change  data  provide  information  on,  the  degree  of  mo-  L 
bility  in  the  labor  market  as  people  enter  or  leave  the  labor  force 
or  move  between  employment  and  unemployment.    This  is  particularly 
valuable,  for  population  groups  with  relatively  weak  labor  force 
attachment,  such  as  teenagers.    Figure  '1  illustrates  this,  point 
by  showing  the  average  1976  gross  flows  for  sixteen  to  nineteen- 
year  olds  which  help  generate  teenage  levels  of  employment j  unemployment 
and  nonlabor  force  status  as  reported  by  the  CPS. 

/  • 

•* 

2.    We  are  grateful  for  the^cooperation  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic^ 
staff  in  making  these  dita  available.  \  More-eemprehensive  descrip- 
tions of  the  data  and  their  potential  ^or. research  on  labor  mar- 
ket dynamics  can  be  found  in  H.  Hilaski,  "The  Status  of  Research 

on  Gross  Changes  in  the  Labor-Force  ,JJ-  Employmenty-and  Earnings^   

October  1968. 
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Figure  1 


Labor  Market  Stocks  and  Monthly  Flows:-    16-19.  Year  Olds 
(1976  Monthly  Averages) 


Employment 


(7.3 

million) 


EN  837,000 
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NE  793^000 


}|Not-in-Labor 
Force 


(7.5  million) 


EU 
302,000 


UN 
487,000 


411,000 


4inempl^yment- 
(1.7  million) 


511,000 


The  volatility  of  the  youth  labor  market  is  obvious  from  t$ese 
statistics.    For  example,  on  average  in  1976,  approximately  900, 00& 
teens  or  53%  of  those  unemployed  one  month  either  found  a  job  or 
decided  t.o  leave  the  labor  market  the  next  month.    The  average  monthly  , 

figure's  also  show  that  approximately  1.3  million  or  9%  of  the  teenage  ** 
labor  force  leaves  the  labor  market  each  irionth,.  w^ilet  another  1.3 
million  or  18%  of  those  out  of  tj^e  labor  market  decide  to  enter.. 

For  sixteen  to  ni^teen^ea?n>^s,  these  large  inter-labor 
market  flows  are  dominated  by  transitions 'between  school  and  work,. 
Seasonal  patterns  in  flow  data  provide  a  better  idea  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  people  who  change  labor  force  states  each  month  to  generate 
the  changes  in  stocks  reported,  by  the  Current  Population  Survey.  In 
June,  when  most  teenagers  are  out  of  school  and  looking  for  summer 
employment,  CPS  statistics  show  the  size  of  their  labor  force  increasing 
by  1.9  million.    The  gross  flow  tabulations  indicate  that  this  change 
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is  generated  by  status  changes  of  3.7  million  teenagers  moving 
•between  states',  with  2.8  million  ^either  becoming  employed  or  unem- 
ployed wH^n  they  are  not  in  the -labor  force  in  the  preceding  month, 
'  and  with  almost  1  million  deciding  to  drop  out  of  the  labor  force 
for  the  summer.    The  data  also  indicate  that,  although  the  large 
increase  in  unemployment  in  June^is  primarily  due  to  a  dramatic 
increase  into  the. labor  force,  it  is  aided  by  reductions  in  flows 
out  of  unemployment.    In  September^jfhen  sChoor  reopens,  theCPS 
•labor  force  declines  by  2.1  million  teenagers,  which  is  cajjpdV 
3.1  million  withdrawing  from  the" labor  force  and  1  million'  entering 
it. 

While  some  of  these  observations  are  intuitive,  they  do  suggest 
the  potential  the  data  have  for  providing  insights  into  trends  and 
.cyclical  patterns  of  labor  force  participation;  determinants  of  un- 
employment among  vlrious  labor  force  groups;  and  information  on  the 
relative  "impact  of  discouragement  and  labor  force  withdrawal  on 

•  different  demjpraphip  groups.  »w 

Errors,  in  Data  *  •  .  <  €>  ' 

Despite  their  potential  for  Analyzing  labor  market  dynamics, 
gross  flow  data  have  gone  unpublished  since  1952  aricktheir  use  in  ■ 
research  has  been  sporadic  due  .to, serious  reservations  concerning  ^ 
their  reliability.    Problems  with^he  data  arejenerally  divided 
into  two  components:    sampling  variability^fresponse  variability. 

•  '      Of  the  two  possible*  sources  of*eWor,  sampling  variability  is 
the  less  serious,-  and  is  the  result  of  reducing  the  full  CPS  sample 
to  only  those  individuals  who  are  interviewed  for  two  consecutive 

•  months.    By.  the"; time  gross  flflvndata  are' tabulated,  sarake  £ize  is 
reduced  to  approximately  65%  of  .the  full  QPS  survey.  Th\exclusion 
of  nonidenticals,  who  either  fail  to  respond,*  are  absent  from  home 
during  the  survey  week  or  who  have  moved'  from  the  household,  make 
random  error  more  prominent  in  gross  flow  than  stock,  data.    It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  if  nonidenticals  differ  in  characteristics  , 
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from  identical  individuals*  this  reduction  i#  sample  size  could 
cause  the  error  to  be  systematic.3    For  example,  teenagers  who  leave 
home  by  the  time  they  are  nineteen  may  be  more  prone  to  be  in  the 
labor  force  than  those  who  remain  with  their  families^  Because 
they  hdve  moved  from  the  interview  unit,  these  youth  will  be  under- 
represented  in  the  gross  flow  ,sample,  and  those  remaining  in  the~" 
sample  will  tend  to  understate  labor  force  attachment. 

.  Response  variability,  which  is  the  result  of  either  misclass- 
ification  of  reported  labor  market  status  or  "rotation  group  bias," 
is  considered  more  important  than  sampling  variability.  Misclass- 
ification  errors  which  tend  to  cancel  when  determining  net  changes 
in  labor  force  stocks  are  a  more  serious  problem  with  gross  change 
data.    In  the  past,  the  effect  of  misclassification  has  been  assumed 
^     to  be  random  with  an  overall  effect  of  Inflating  the  flows  depicting 
movement  between  labor  force  states.    It  is  hard  to  determine  the  • 
magnitude  or  nature  of  the  misclassification  problem  for  teenagers. 
The  fact  that  an  adult  usually  reports  labor  f  or  ce  ~sXa  tu~ S~~  for  teen- 


agers  in  a  household  and  that  it  is  often  hard  to  determine  the  exact 
status  of  a  teenager '.s  "labor  force  attachment  could  serve  either 
to  exaggerate  movements  between  employment  .states  or  to  suggest  no 
change  when,  in  fact,  movements  would  be  indicated  if  the  youth  had 

been  directly  surveyed  „ 

,    The  second  cause .of  response  variability  is  "rotation  group 

bias'^-a  problem  which  generates  systematic  errors  and  which  is  related 

specifically  to  panel  surveys.    The  hypothesis  concerning  this  source 

of  error  is  that  the  process  of  reinterview  conditions  individuals 

4 

and  patterns  their  response  over  time.      Th'e  eight  rotation  groups 
comprising  the  CPS,  which  differ  only  with  respect  to  time  in  sample, 

3.  See  Susan  Palmer,  Bureau  of  the  Census,"  "On  the  Character  and 
Influence  of  Nonresponse  in  the  Current  Population  Survey," 
Proceedings  of  the  Social  Statistics  Section,  1967,  American 
Statistical  Association,  pp.  73-80. 

4.  See  Barbara  A.  Bailar',  "fhe  Effects  of  Rotation  Group  Bias  on 
Estimates  from  Panel  Studies,"  Journal  df  the  American  Statis- — 
frical  Association,  vol ^70  (March  1975>,  pp.  23-30,  . 


consistently  demonstrate  different  labor  force  characteristics. 
Census  Bureau  staff  have  been  aware  of  the  problem  since  the  1950s, 
*  but  little  is  known  about  why  it  exists  or  the  extent  of  its  effect 
on  the  data  either  qualitatively  or  quantitatively.    It  is  known, 
however,  that  groups  newly  entering  the  sample  show;  higher  levels 
of  unemployment  and  marginal  types  of  employment'  such  as  part-time 
work, .unpaid  family  help,  and  dome sties --those  categories  most 
likely  to -contain  substantial  numbers \>f  people  with  weak  labor  ' 
force  attachment.    In  subsequent  months,  a  number  of  the  individuals 
in  these  groups,  who  initially  reported  being  employed  or  unem- 
ployed,  report  being  out  of  the  labor  force.    This  type  of  change  '  * 
tends  to  exaggerate  the  size  of  the  flows  lea\ring._the.  labor  force 
and,  therefore,  understates  gross  change  estimates  of  participation. 
Given  the  marginal  attachment  of  teenagers  to  the  labor  market,  it 
is  possible  that  misclasjsification  and  rotation  group  bias  problems 
contribute  significantly! to  errors  in  measuring  their  changes  in 
labor  force  status-.  


Data  Adjustment 

Despite  -the  sampling! and  response  variability  problems,  gross 
flow  data  have  6een  used  by  researchers  to  analyze  labor  market  be- 
havior.   The  data  have  produced  intuitively  acceptable^resu^ts  and' 
have  supplied  a  new.  dimension  on- market  dynamics  unavailable  in  other 
data  bases.    Earlier  work  with  gross  flow  data,  however,  concentrated 
on  cyclical  variability  or  unemployment  and  did  not  concentrate  on 
participation  behavior  which  would  suffer  much  more  from  the  problems 
associated  with  rotation  group  bias.*5 


See  W.  Lee  Hansen.    "Tho^Cyclical  Sensitivity  of  Labor  Supply," 
American  Economic  Review,  (June  1941),  pp.  299-309;  George  L.  Perry, 
"Unemployment  Flows  in  the  U.S.  Labor  Market,11  Brookings  Paper  on 
Economic  Activity,  vol.  2  (1972),  pp.  245-78;Claire  B.  Vickery, 
"Why  Unemployment  Rates  Differ  by  Race  and  Sex,"  unpublished  Ph.D. 
dissertation,  University  of  Maryland,  1973;  Thomas  F.<  Bradshaw, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  "Employment  in  Perspective:  A 
Cyclical  Analysis  of  Gross  Flows  in* the  Labor  Force/1  Report  508, 


The  bias  problems'  in  the  data  cannot  be  easily  explained  and  no 

one  Has  yet  determined  their  magnitude  or  exact  effect  on  the  various 

transition  flows.    However,  the  fact  that  they  exist  can  be  easily 

ascertained  by  comparing  net  changes  in  labor  force  stocks  derived 

from  the  CPS  with  those  derived  from  gross  flow  data.    If »one  were  to 

accept  the  accuracy  of  the  full  CPS,6  failure  of  the  gross  flow  data 

to  replicate  these  changes  is  an  obvious  warning  that  there  are  • 

problems  measuring  the  flows.    In  some  instances,  even  the  direction 

of" the  changers  inconsistent.    While  a  portion_of  the  problem  is 

attributable  to  random  sampling  error,  the  discrepancies  do  suggest 

that  systematic  errors  are  present  and  have  to  be  accounted  for  when 
7 

using  the  data. 

fShe  procedure  developed  to  adjust  the  gross  flow  data  does  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  causes  of  error;  it  merely  attempts  to  force 
consistency  with  the  data  coming  from  the  fulL  CPS  survey.  Using 

multivariate  regression  analysis,  monthly  changes  in  :ejiployment   

status  measured  by  groSs  flow  data  are  regressed  against  the  same 
changes  measured  by  the  CPS.    If  earlier  conjectures  on  the  nature  of 
biases  in  the  data  are  correct,  the  results  of  the  procedure  would  be 
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5.  (cont.)  1977;  Richard  S.  Toikka,  "A  Markovian  Model  of  Labor  Market 
Decisions  by  Workers,"  The  American  Economic  Review,  vol.  66 
(December  1976),'  pp.  821-34.  l 

6.  The  rotation  group  bias  problem  affecting  gross  change  data  also 
affect  the  estimates  of  monthly  levels  of  labor  force  statistics 
reported  in  the  full  CPS.    If  it  can  be  assumed  that  bias  patterns 
across  the  cignt  survey  panels  are  consistent  from  one  month  to 

*~     the  next,  the  effects  of  the  bias  on- the  full  sample-^Ur-cancel  _ 
in  computing  month  to  month  changes.    It  is  the  "unbiased"  month 
changes  which  are  used  in  the  adjustment  procedure.    Levels  of 
labor  force  stocks  in  the  full  CPS  are  affected  by  rotation  group 
bias.    See  Bailar,  op.  cit. 

7     See  Stuart  H.  Altman,  "Factors  Affecting  the  Unemployment  of 

Married  Women:    A  Study  of  the  Dynamics  Affecting  the  Labor  Force 
Behavior  of  Secondary  Family  Workers,"  unpublished  Ph.D.  disser- 
tation, University  of  California -$t  Los,Angeles,  1964.  * 


8.    Smith,  op.  cit. 
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a  reduction  of  the  flow  variables  which  depict  movements  between  em- 

*  >- 

ployment,  unemployment  and  non-labor  force  status  all  of  which  tend 
to  be  exaggerated  by  misclassification  errors.    The  most  pronounced 
redactions  should  be  in  the  two  flows  out  o£  the  labor  force,  EN  and. 
UN,  which  are  also  inflated  by  rotation  group  bias.^ 

7 

Since  the  gross  flow*  subs ample  does  not  take  account  of  monthly 
increases  in  population  which  result  from  new  population^ entrants  or 
net  immigration ,  thj^CPS  changes  used  in  the  adjustment  procedure  were 
modified  to  exclude  population  growth.    Adjusted  changes  in  stocks 
from  the  CPS  were  constructed  using  the  previous  month's  stock  levels 
weighted  by  a  ratio  of  current " to  preceding  month's  population.  This 
assumes  that  entrants  to  the  CPS  sample  demonstrate  the  same  character- 
istics as  those  already -in  the  population  group.    The  changes  in  stocks 
measured  by  gross  flows  jare  computed  by  calculating  the  new  inflow  to 
those  stocks.    The  relevant  identities  for  each  group  become: 

P. 

(1)    AE.  =  E.  -  EiVl  .  (  p-i-)  =  UE.  +*NE.  -EU.  -  EN., 


p. 


($)    AU.  =  U.  -  U.  _j  .  (  p-^-)  =  EU.  +  NUt  -  UE.  -UN., 


P.  •  , 

and,  (3)    AN.  =  N.  -  N^^  .  (  p— =  EN.  +  UN.  -  NE.  r  NU.', 

'  1,-1  * 


with  the  left,  side  estimated  from  the  full  CPS  and  the  right  from  gross 

3   *  _ 

flow  data.  ^ 

_  » 

,  The  aim  of  the  procedure  is  to  obtain  'a  Correction  factor  on 
each  flow  variable.    As  can  be  seen  above,  each  flow  appears  in  two 
identity  relationships.    We  therefore  pooled  observations,  and  ran 
a  single  regression  based  on  data, from  June  1967  through  September 
1977,  simultane^^Iy  estimating  changes  in  employment,  unemployment 
and.nonparticipation  ^d_producing  one  adjustment  factor  for  each 
flow. 


54 
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The  procedure  has  gone  through,  a  number  of  modifications.  Cur- 
rently  it  produces  cyclical  correction  factors  which  vary  with  ag- 
gregate labor  market  conditions,  represented  by  the  aggregate  unem- 
ployment, rate  lagged  one  period.    The  resulting  relationship  between 
an  adjusted  flow,  f'.,  and  an  observed  grtfss  flow,  f,  thus  becomes:  * 


(4)    f  =  (Bf  +2I£  .  (")  '  J  f, 


where  Bf  and  BTf  are  coefficients  from  a  constrained  identity 

.9 
regression. 

Potentially  there  is  a  problem  applying  the  procedure  to  groups 
as  small  as  the  fout  teenage  groups  being  analyzed  in  this  paper.  The 
smaller  the  population,  the  more  likely  it  will  be  that  random  error 
will  dominate  the  systematic  error  we  are  attempting  to  eliminate. 
As  a  consequence,  among  sixteen-  to  nineteen-year  olds,  nonwhites 
will  suffer  more  than  whites  because  of  sample  size.    Among  the  flow 
variables,  the  fjows  between  employment  and  unemployment  are  the  most 

s    A  . 

affected  since  youth  behavior  is  dominated  by  their  labor  force 
withdrawal  and  reentry. 

Table  1  reports  average  corrections  applied  to  the  six  gross  ' 
flow  variables  for  the  labor  force  .gMjaps_analy^ed_in^the„next_  


section.    The  adult  white  male  group  is  used  as  a  point  of  comparison. 
In  four  of  the  six  flows  for  this  group  there  is  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  reported  statistics.    The  implied  overstatement  of 
measured  data  is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  misclassification 
error  exaggerates  the  number  of  people  changing  labor  force  states. 
The  severe  reduction  in  EN  is  consistent  with  hypotheses  on  rotation 
group  bias.    We  have  no  explanation  for  the  seeming  undermeasurement 
of  flows  between  employment  and  unemployment  (EU)  and  between  unem- 
ployment and  not  In  the  labor  force  (UN) .    This  is  especially^ true 

i  — 

9.    Fo£  a  more  complete  description  of  the  procedure  see  Charles 

C.  Holt,  et  al.,  "Labor  Markets,  Inflation  and  Manpower  Policies/1 
Final  Report  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Appendix  C,  May 

.  j 
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for  UN  since  it  should  be  influenced  by  the  same  rotation  group 
bias  problems  affecting  the  employment  to  not  in  the  labor  force 
*  flow.    We  have  less  confidence  in  the  parameter  estimates  for  the 
correction  on  UN  since  relatively  few  white  male  adults  exit  the 
labor  force  from  unemployment. 

The  correction  technique  generally  yields  smaller  bias  adjust- 
ments for  teenagers  than  for  white  male  adults.    With  the  exception 
of  the  sm£ll  nonwhite  female  cohort,  which  demonstrates  the  lowest 
measured  inter-labor  force  mobility,  most  flows  are  adjusted  to 
within  15%  of  their  observed  value.    While  this  may  result  from  more 
accurate  data  for  this  group," it  is  more  likely  the  result  of  random 
measurement  error  due  to  small' sample  size  of  offsetting  measurement 
problems  unique' to  determining  the  labor  fbrce  status  of  teenagers* 
The"  suggested  reduction  in  the  UN  flow  is  again  consistent  with,* 
rotation  group  -bi as  problems;  the  increase  in  the  EN  flow  is  not. 
However,  as  indicated  earlier,  no  one  truly  understands  the  nature  of 
biases  in  the  data  and  the  technique  used  for  its  adjustment  only 
provides  a  statistical  reconciliation  of  gross  flow  and  CPS  stock 
data.  *It  does  not  provide  any  reasons  for ^discrepancies. 

TABLE  1 

AVERAGE  GROSS  CHANGE  CORRECTION  FACTORS 
July  1967  to  September  1977a 


Group/ Flow ■ 

'  EN 

EU 

UN 

NU  ' 

'UE  " 

NE 

16-19  year  olds: 

<  > 

White  Males 

•  1.02 

"1.10 

'  1.0S 

1 . 05 

.95  , 

.  ? 

1.02 

White  % Females 

1.06 

.99 

.89 

1.06 

.98 

.98 

Nonwhite  Males 

1 .  00 

"  .91 

.97 

1.03 

.89 

.98 

Nonwhite  Female 

%^1.03 

.71 

.89 

1.10 

1.20 

.87 

'25-59  year  olds: 

White  Males^ 

.56 

1,05 

1.17 

.72  ' 

:  "  .92 

.78 

a.    Based  on  unpublished  estimates  by  the  authors. 
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TEENAGE  LABOR  MARKET  PATTERNS:     INSIGHTS  FROM  GROSS- FLOW  DATA 


The  remainder  of  this^&per  focusses  on  an  examination  of  the 
labor  market  behavior  of  teenagers  during  the  past  decade.  Several 
patterns  observed  with  conventional  labor  force  and  unemployment  ^ 
series  are  examined  more  closely  with  estimates  based  on  the  adjusted 
gross  flow  data:  * 

(X)  The  labor  force  participation  rates  of  white  teenagers,  par- 
ticularly females,  have  risen  sharply,  while  those  of  black  male  teen- 
agers fell  and  those  of  black  female  teenagers  were  fairly  stable. 

(2)  Each  teenage  group's  participation  rate  exhibits  some  cyc- 
lical variation.    Between  1974  and  1975,  as  the  aggregate  unemployment 
rate  rose  by  three  percentage  poirfts,  thfe  secular  increases  in  the 
participation  rates  'of  white  male  and  female  teejis  were  reversed 

and  the  decline  in  black  male  participation  Was  accelerated.  The 

participation  of  black  female  teens  did  increase  in  this  recession, 
1 

although  it. fell  three  points  in  the  milder  1971  .recession. 

(3)  Unemployment  rates  of  every  teenage  group  were  much  highei4 
than  adult  unemployment* rates  throughout  the  decade  and  were  con- 

-  siderably  worsened  by- the  recession. 

(4)  The  position  of  black  teenagers  relative  to  white  teenagers, 
measured  by  their  unemployment,  rates  and  their  participation  rates, 
ha£  dramatically  deteriorated  over  the  decade.    The  recession  widened 
the  gap  still  further,.  * 

These  and% other  patterns  in  the  regular  CPS  series  are  also  . 
found  in  the  gross  flow  data  and,  to  some  extent,  are  explained  by  w 
them.    Net  increases  in  unemployment  occur  when  the  gross  flows  into  * 
unemployment  exceed  the  flows  out.    Chronic  differences  in  unem- 
ployment rates  between  tWo  groups  either  reflect  differences  in 
their  vulnerability  to  unemployment  (the  probability  of  becoming 
unemployed)  or  in  their  propensity  to  leave  unemployment,  orf  tyvth. 
Similar  reasoning'' can  be  used  to  account  for  changes  or  differences 
in  participation  patterns. 
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The  equations  reported  in  the  remainder  of  this  section  are  taken 
from  our  gross, flow  model  of  the  labor  market -and  depict  determinants 
of  the  proportion  of  a  group's  population  moving  from  one  labor* market 
stvate  to.  anothk^.    All  transitions  affect  the  group's  unemployment  or 
labor  force  size  directly  or  indirectly!    Thetransition  rates  are 
modeled  as  group  probabilities  which  are  related  to  aggregate  labor 
market  conditions,  a  secular  trend,  and  a  set  of"  seasonals.    The  mean 
of  these  rates  for  the  past  decade  are  provided  in  the  Appendix. 

When  analyzing  regression  estimates  based  on  gross  change  data^ 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  data  suffer  much  more  from  sample 
variability  than  the  stock  data  reported  in  the  full  CPS*    The  siz 
of  the  gross  flow  subsample  is  only  about  67%  of  that  of  the  CPS  due 
to  the  requirements  of  matching  individual  responses  for  consecutive 
months.    The  relatively  small  populations  of  the  race/sex  teenage 
cohorts  reported  in  this  paper  further  exacerbates  the  problem.  T^is 
problem  increases  the  variance  of  our  parameter  estimates.  However, 
l  for  purposes  of  this  paper,  we  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the 
^numerical-  value  of  parameters  as  in  the  importance  of  aggregate  labor 
^  market  conditions,  seasonals  and  time  trends  in  explaining  the  labor 
force  behavior  of, sixteen-  to  nineteen-year>  olds  over 'the  past  decade. 
-1,-l^egative- o» -positive  responses  ^explanatory  variables  and  their 


r 


m 

V* 


t  level  of  'significance  can,  in  themselves,  provide  explanations  for 


labor  force  participation  behavior  and  cyclical  response  not  -available 
from  the  stock  data. 


'  Transition  Probability  Equations 

/The  analysis  begins  with  the  estimation  of  two  sets  of  equations 
that  depict  the  movement  of  people  into  the  labor  force.    As  illustrated 
by  Figure  1,  the  numb e$  of  teenagers  who  enter  the  labor  force  in  a 
"month  is  determined"  W  the  number  in  the  potential  enfcrSttLP00,1  (i.e, 
not  in  the  labor  for.S  and  their  probability  of  entry.    Some  entrants 
are  unemployed  at  the* time  of  the  first  survey  in  which  they  are  in 
the  labor  force;  others  have  either  entered  with  jobs  or  found kthem , 
between  survey  periods.    Both  the  decision  to  enter  and  the  outcome  of 
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that  decision  may  be  affected  by  cyclical  and  seasonal  factors  and 
n^Ly  change  over  time. 

Table  2  and  3  report  the  equations  used  £0  estimate  each  group's  - 
•  monthly  probability  of  labor  force  entry  and  the  proportion  of  the 
entrants  that  have  jobs  ("successful  labor  force  entry").    In  each 
of  these  equations-,  as  well  as  the  ones  that  follow>  the  transition 
prqball^ffty  is  expresM^ 

job  vacancy -unemployment  ratio  lagged  o'ne  month,  an  exponential 
time  trend,  and  a  set  of  seasonal  dummies.  Estimates  are  reported 
for  each  of  the  four  race/sex  teenage. groups  and,  for  comparison, 
for  prime-age  white  males.    The  estimation  period  is  July  1967 
through  Septembej  1977. 

In  the  labor  force  entry  equation  (Table  2),  the  dependent 
variable. is  the  log  of  the  proportion  of  the  group's  nonparticipants 
who  entered  .the  divilian. labor  force  since  the  preceding  month's 
survey  period.    The  gros?  flow  data  used  in  the  numerator  were 
first  corrected  with  the  procedures  described    in  the  preceding  section. 
The  aggregate  labor  market  variable  is  the  log  of  the  ratio  of  the 
Conference  Bdard's  Help-Wanted  Index  and  the  CPS  aggregate  unem- 
ployment series,  both  seasonally  unadjusted  and  lagged  by  one  month. 
The  trend  term  T  takes  on  a  value  of  one  an  July,  1967  and  is  in- 
cremented by  one  each  successive  month.    Eleven  seasonal  dummies, 
corresponding  to  January  through  November,  each  take  the  value  of 
one  or  zero,  with  the  coefficient  in  December  constrained  to  equal 

the  negative,  of  the  sum  of  the  other  coefficients.    5       is  a  random 

'  nil 

error  term  with  zero  mean  and  constant  variance;    The  numbers  in 
parenthesis  below  the  parameter  estimates  are  corresponding  T-sta- 
tistits.    Each  column  also  reports  the  regression  coefficient  of 
-  determination  corrected  -for-degrees-Of-^reedom,  R  ;  the  standard 
error  of  estimation,  S.E.}  and  the^Durbin-Watson  Statistic,  D.W. 
Significance  at4 the  .05  level  and  the  .01  level  are  indicated  by  .a 
single  asterj.sk*  and  a  double  asterisk  respectively.    The  joint  in- 
fluence of  the  seasonals  is  measured  by  the  F-statistic. 

'.  so  ■     ■  ■ 
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TABLE  2 

PARAMETERS  DETERMINING  PROBABILITY  OF  LABOR  FORCE  ENTRY 


Ink 


nli 


nli 

g 

nli 
SI 

S2 

S3  . 
,  S4 

S5 

S6 

S7 

S8 
*  S9 

S10 

su 


lnfNL^N.^j) 


(1) 

WHITE  MALES 
16-19 


'lnknH  +  6nliln(V/U)-l+gnliT+SL^ 


♦  Sll  +  e 


nli 


F(ll,  109) 
Seasonal 

•R2 
S.E. 
D.W. 


(2) 

WHITE  FEMALES 
16-19 


(3) 

NONWHITE  MALES 
16-1?  


(4)  - 
NONWHITE  FEMALES 
16-19 


-1.4?8  ' 
-14.69)** 

-2.003 
'  (-22.05)** 

-1.358 
(-8.10)** 

-2.222 
(-11.37)** 

0.061 
(1.97)* 

0.006 
(0.23) 

0.099 
(1.94) 

-0.037 
(-0.62) 

0.002  ^ 
(5.68)** 

*  0.002 
(7.08)** 

-0.001 
(-1.11) 

-0.000 
(-0.58) 

.  -.0.272  \ 
(-8.64)** 

-0.294 
(-10.35)** 

-0.236  . 
(-4.55)** 

-0.237 
*  (-3.92)*^ 

-0.317 
(-'9. 81)** 

-0.211 
(-7.25)** 

-0.266 
(-5.01)** 

-0.292 
(-4.72)** 

-0.274 
(-8.58)**  « 

-0.249* 
(-8.66)** 

-0.315 
(-6.01)** 

-0.300 
(-4.91)** 

—  U  .  1  u  / 

(-3.34)** 

-0.219 
(-7.61)** 

-0.245 
(-4.66)** 

-0.358 
(-5.85)** 

A    AC  *> 

(-1.63) 

-u • uyy 
(-3.40)** 

-0.215 
(-4.06)** 

-0,230 
(-3.71)** 

0,834 
(25.52)** 

0.702 
(23.84)** 

0.844 
(15.70)** 

0.868 
(13.85)** 

0.670 
(21.75)'** 

0.498 
(17.94)** 

0.826  ' 
(16.33)** 

0.f>43 
(10/91)** 

•0.185 
(6.02)** 

0.125 
(4.52)** 

0.440  . 
(8.71)** 

r 

0.185 
(3.14)** 

-0.033 
(-1.07)  . 

0.070 
V2.53>* 

-0.135 
•(-2.66)** 

0.038 
(0.64) 

-0.115 
(-3.56)** 

-0.012 
(-0.41) 

-0.082 
(-1.56) 

0.016 % 
(0.26) 

-0.275 
(~g,S7)**  

-0.162 
(-5.60)** 

-0.259 
(-4.91)** 

-0.120 
(-1.96) 

135.42** 

109.93** 

68.61** 

38.18 

0.928 

0.917 

0.864 

0.772 

0.106 

0.095 

0.174 

0.203 

1,793 

2.068 

1.98S 

1.758 

(5) 

WHITE  MALES 
25-59 


-1.715 
(-15.21)** 

0.103 
(3.0J)** 

-0.003^ 
(-6.28)*% 

0.020, 
(0.57) 

-0.008 
(-0.21) 

-0.042 
(-1.18) 

-0.008 
(-0.23) 

0.016 
(0.46) 

*    0.085  - 
(2.35)* 

-0.008 
(-0.24) 

0.057 
(1.67) 

0.113 
(3.31)** 

-0.013 
(-0.37) 

-0.076 

3.32*< 

0.604 
0.117 
1.533 


GO 


The  first  column  shows  our  estimates  of  the  determinants  of  the 
monthly  probability  of  a  white  male  teenager  entering  the  labor  force. 
Over  the  ten-year  estimation  period,  approximately  20%  of  nonpartici- 
pants  in  this  group  entered  the  labox  force  each  month.    The  estimates 
in  column  1  indicate  that:    (1)  the  probability  of  entering  in  any 
particular  month  is  strongly  associated  with  the  state  of  the  bus- 
iness cycle;  (2)  this  probability  has  been  increasing  over  time;  ahd 
(3)  it  has  a  strong  seasonal  component.    Jun^and  July,  of  course,  We 
the  months  when  a  teenager  is  most  likely  to  enter  the , labor  force. ' 
About  92%  of  the  monthly  variation  in  the  probability  of  entering 
the  labor  force  for  this  group  is  explained  by  our  equation.  Mqst 
of  this  variation  i^s  explained  by  the  seasonal  dummies. 

White  female  teenagers  show  no  significant  cyclical  sensitivity 
in  their  entry  patterns,  but  do  show  a  strong,  positive  entry  trend; 
nonwhite  males  have  a  procyclical  entry  pattern,  but  no  trend;  and 
nonwhite  female  entry  rates  have  no  significant  trend  or  cyclical 
patterns.    By  way  of  comparison,  prime-age  white  males,  whose  co- 
efficients are  shown  in  the  l,ast  column,  have  a  positive  cyclical 
entry  pattern,  a  negatives  entry  trend,  and  a  seasonal  pattern  which, 
although  significant,  is  much  smaller  than  th£t  of  any  of  the  teen- 
age 'groups  —  ■ 

Our  strongest  results  concern  the  probability  that  a  teenager 
who  enters  the  labox*  force  will  have  a  job  during  the  rnonth  that 
he  or. she  enters  (Table  3).  'For  the  decade  as  a  whole,  white  teen- 
agers  were  much  more  likely  than  nonwhite  teenagers  to  be  success- 
ful entrants.    About  66%  of  white  males  and  63%  of  white  females  had 
jobs  ii>  the  entry  month  Compared  with  only  '47%  on  nonwhite  males  J 
and  33%  of  nonwhite  females.  ,  / 

As  should  be  expected,  for  every#*fcroup  the  probability  of  a  ne,w 

- ,  v  / 
entrant  or  re-entrant  having  a  job  varied  procyclically  (i.e.,  a  / 

positive  coefficient  on  the  vacancy^unemployraent  term) .  Successful 

entry:  was  closely  related  to  the  state  of  the  aggregate4 labor ^market. 

A  startling  finding  was  the  significant  negative  trends  founjdf  for 
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w  TABLE  3 

PARAMETERS  DETERMINING  PROBABILITY  OF  SUCCESSFUL 
LABOR  FORCE  ENTRY 


lnfNE^NL.) 


,  ♦  ft  .T  SI  «■ 
-1  *nei 


♦  Sll  ♦  e 


nei 


(U  (2) 
WHITE  MALES       WHITE  FEMALES 
—  16-49  — s  -16-19. 


(3) 

NONWHITE  MALES 
.  16-09  


1  1, 

lnknei  ^ 

ft  *)£n 
0 

(4.84)** 

—  U  •  1**  / 

(-2.56)* 

0.050 
(0.27) 

0.  10^ 
(9.98)** 

u .  UDO 

(3.23)** 

0.190 
(3!38)** 

n  nni 
-U .UU1 

(-4.23)** 

-n  nni 
•  (-6.66)** 

-0.001 
(-1.6J) 

SI 

n  ftftft 
-u . uuu 

(-0.02) 

—  U iUU9 

(-0.26) 

-0.024 
(-0.41) 

S2 

ft    flOQ  y 

(-5.60)**:  ' 

V 

-0 .006 
(-o!31) 

-0.099 
(-1.69) 

S3 

-0.071 
(-4.24)** 

-0.015 
(-0.82) 

0.009 
,  (0.16) 

*  0.050 
(2.96)** 

0.012 
(0.66) 

0.019 
(0.33) 

S5 

.  0:067 
(3.94)** 

0.006 
(0.33) 

0.144 
(2.46)* 

So 

(0.80) 

-0.067 
.(~5!©4-)**  „ 

-0.158 
4-2.65)** 

S7 

0.051 
(3.20)** 

0.046\ 
(2.67)**  ^ 

0.182 
•  (3.25)** 

1  S8 

0.077 
(4*76)** 

0.001 
(0.10) 

0.092 
(1.65) 

S9 

-0.028 
(-1.72) 

0.004 
(-0.20) 

-0.025 
(-0.45)^ 

S10 

0.35 
(2.07)* 

0.024 
(1.34)  . 

0.001 
(0.01) 

Sll 

-0.042*  . 
(-2.49)* 

-0.04 
(-2.34)* 

-0.133 
(-2.28)* 

£(11,109) 
Seasonal s 

.  11.05** 

2.95** 

2.94** 

0.812 

0.626 

0.351 

S.E. 

0.056 

0.060 

0.192 

D.W. 

1.802  . 

2.036 

2.304 

(4) 

NONWHITE  FEMALES 
16-19 

0.954 
'  (2.58)* 


0,473 
(4.13)** 

'-0.004 
(-3.02)** 

-0.090 
(0.79) 

-0.044  , 
(-0.37) 

-0.394 
(-3.40)** 

0.039 
(0.34) 

-o.nr 

(-0.95) 
-0.147 

0.278 
(2.49)* 

0.204 
d/83)* 

-0.146 
(-1.30V 

0.107  ; 

(0.92) 

-0.030 
(-0.25) 


2.39** 

0.472 

0.383 
> 

2.064 


(5) 

WHITE  MALES 
25-59 


0.327 
(4.65)** 

0.173 
(8.16)** 

-OiOOl 
(-3.61)** 

-0.024  w 
(-1.09) 

-0.075 
(-3.39)** 

-0.050 
(-2.28)* 

0.021 
(0,9o) 

0:026 
(1.16) 

*  -0.019 
(-0.86) 

0.038 
(1.83) 

0.008 
(6.40) 

0.077 
(3.62)** 

0.022 
(0.983), 

t 

-0.029 
(-1.33)  1 


3.33** 

0.727 
'0.073 
2.326 


every  group.    Thatris,  adjusting  for  cyclical  and  seasonal  fluctuations, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  an  entrant  or  re-entrant  tofc 
immediately  find  a  job,  with  ^the  steepest  decline  estimated  for  non- 
white  females.    This~negative  trend,  incidentally,  was  found  for 
,    prime-age  white  males-  as  well .     "  ♦ 

Once,  an  individual  is  in  the  labor  force,  the  probability  of 
leaving  in  a  given  month  may  be  related  to  cyclical,  trend,  and 
*  seasonal  factors.    We  distinguish  between  the  probability  of  leaving 
the  labor  force  if  employed  and  the- probability  of  leaving  the 
labor  force  if  unemployed.    The  next  two  tables  report  our  parameter 
estimates  for  each  category.    No  uniform  cyclical  pattern  in  exit 
^■*^tes  was  found.    Looking  first  at  the  probability  of  leaving  the 
labor  force  if  employed,  Table  4  shows  a  significant  reduction  for 
white  females  in  the  probability  of  leaving  as  job  opportunities 
expand,  bu^^fi  increase  for  the*i:wo  nonwhite  teenage  groups  and 
fdTRjprime-^ge  males.  Negative  trends  were  estimated  for  both  white 


teena^fc1 ; 


groups  and  for  nonwhite  females.    There  is  an  obvious 
seasonal  pattern,  with  the  probability  of  a  teenager  leaving  the 
labor  force  extremely  high  in  September. 

Table  5  shows  that  the  probability  of  leaving  the  labor  force 
if  unemployed  is  positively  related  to  the  state  of  the  aggregate 
labor'1  market  for  white  teenagers  and  negatively  related  for  nonwhite 
female  teen£.    A  negative  trend  in  the  ,exit  rate  is  estimated  for 
the  white  teenage  groups  and  a  positive  trend  is  estimated  for  non- 
white  females,  t  The  probability  of  leaving  is  much  lower  than  average 

> 

in  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

The  mixed  findings  with  respect  to  cyclical  patterns  iii  the  prob- 
abilities of  teenagers  leaving  the  labor  force  from  employment  and 
unemployment  raise  the  question  of  the  cause  of  the  cyclical  labor 
force  exit  patterns,  commonl/  associated  with  labor  force  discourage- 
ment.   We  offer  a  very  'simple  explanation,  supported  by  the  gross 
change  statistics:    unemployed  people  regardless  of  age,  race,  sex,  or 


state  of  the  ecomony,  are  more  likely  to  leave  the  labor  fprce  than 


\ 
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TABLE  4  c„ 

PARAMETERS  DETERMINING  PROBABILITY  OF  LABOR  FORCE 
'  EXIT  FROM  EMPLOYMENT 


Ink 
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SI 
S3 
S3 
S4 

ss 

S6 
^S7 
S8 
S9 
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(0.23) 

-0.002 
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(1.75) 

-0.127 
(-3.41)** 
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(-4.24)** 
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(-0.49) 
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(0.28) 
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*  (1.26) 

-p. 164 
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1.898 


-1.393 
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i  0.001 
(1.00) 
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(1.37) 
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^-2.01)* 

-0.349 
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'  (-2.05)* 
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(0.31) 
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'  0.009 
(0.11) 
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2.155 

* 

* 

as'- 
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TABLE  S 

PARAMETERS  DETERMINING  PROBABILITY  OF  LABOR  FORCE 
'    EXIT  FROM  UNEMPLOYMENT 


IMUN./U.^)  *  ♦  B^lntV/W;,  -  guniT  ♦  SI  ♦  .      .  ♦  Sll  ♦  cuni 


(1) 

WHITE  MALES 
16-19 

(2) 

WHITE  FEMALES 
16-19 

*  (3) 
NONWHITE  MALES  ' 
16-19 

(4) 

NONWHITE  FEMALES 
16-19 

(5) 

WHITE  MALES 
25-59 

lnk«ni 

♦ 

-0.349 
(-2.90)** 

-0.622 
(-5.24)** 

'--1.169 
(-5.43)** 

"  U 

-1.600 
(-7.84)** 

0.254 
.  (1.18) 

uni 

0.178 
(4.87)** 

0*084 
(2.33)* 

-0.010 
(-0.15) 

-0.121 
(-1.96) 

0.669 
(10.57)**, 

*uni 

-0.003 
(-6.57)** 

-0.003 
(-7.22)** 

0.000 
(0.47) 

0.002 
'  (2.35)* 

-0.000 
(-0.13) 

SI 

0.187  ; 

(5.07)** 

0.226  * 
(6.18)** 

0.220 

(3.31)**  ' 

0.031 
(0.50) 

0.315 
(4.73)** 

S2 

-0.050 
(-1.30) 

-0.006 
(-0U6) 

-0.090 
(-1.32) 

>i 

0.Q53T 
(0.82)" 

-0.111 
(-1.63) 

S3 

0.037 
(0.99)  . 

4 

0.008 
(0.22) 

0.038 
(0.57) 

-0.040 
(-0.62) 

-0.183 
(-2.7-1)** 

S4 

0.149  ^ 
($.94)*/ 

< 

0.140 
(3.76)** 

'  0.074 
'  d.09) 

0.062 
(0.97) 

-0.080 
(-1.19) 

S5 

0.186 
(4.90)** 

0.117 
(3.14)** 

0.182 
(2.68)** 

0.153 
(2.37)*. 

-0.098 
(-1.44) 

S6 

-P. 284 
(-7.36)** 

-0*141 
(-3.72)** 

-0.153 
(-2.23)* 

-0.196 
(-2.99)** 

*  -0.166 
(-2.41)* 

S7 

-0,289 
(-7.95)** 

-0.096 
(-2.69)** 

-a.  236 
(-3.63)** 

-0.181 
(-2.95)** 

-0.033 
(0.51) 

S8 

0.057 
(1.57) 

0.027 
(0.81)  - 

*  -0.112 
(-1.72) 

0.084 
.  (1.36) 

0.076 
(1.17) 

S9 

0.150 
(4.17)** 

-0>d51 
(-1.41) 

0.322 
(4.94)** 

0.104 
(1.69) 

,-0.069 
(1.06) 

S10 

-0,083 
(-2.19)* 

-0.160 
(-4.26)** 

-0.097 
.(-1.42) 

-0.046 
(-0.72) 

0.063 
(1.93) 

Sll 

TT0.027 
(-0.72) 

-0.065 
.^1.75) 

-0.056 
(-0.82) 

-0.027 
*  (-0.42) 

0.096 
(1.42) 

F(ll,109) 
Seasonal s 

17.97** 

8.97** 

6.04** 

2.63** 

4.18** 

R2  / 

0.767 

0.658 

0.312 

0.306 

0.688 

S.E. 

0.125 

0.123 

0.223 

0.212 

0.223 

D.W.  * 

1.594 

'  1.706 

i 

1.630 

%  1.800 

1.557 
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employed  people  in  the  same  demographic  group.    Hence,  an  increase 
in  the  unemployment  rate  generates  a  higher  labor  force  exit  rate 
merely  by  shifting  more  people  into*  the  exit-prone  unemployment 
stock  even  if  the  probability  of  exit, from  that  stock  does  not 


10 
change. 

Our  last  two  sets,  of  equations  analyze  the  probabilities  of 
transition  between  unemployment  and  employment .    Table  6  provides 
our  estimates'  of  the-relatlonship  bfetween  the  probability  of-unem- 
'     -         ployed  persons  finding  a  job  each  month  and  the  same  cyclical,  trend 
and  seasonal  terms  used  in  the  preceding  equations.    For  most  teen- 
age groups  the  probability  of  finding  a  job  varies ^procyclically,  as 
expected.    For  nonwhite  females,  we  have  an  unexpected  negative  re- 
•     lationship.    There  is  also  a  slight  negative  trend  in  the  prob- 
ability of  an  unemployed  nonwhite  male  teenager  finding  a  job. 
Seasonality  plays  a  significant  role  for."  every  group,,  with  success 
highest  in  July  and  lowest  in  January.  ,  • 

Table  7  provides  estimates  of  the  relationship  explaining  the 
probability  of  an  employed  person  becoming  unemployed  eadh  month. 
*5  This  turnover  probability  is  highest  for  nonwhite  male  teenagers,  and 

lowest  for  white  female  teens.    We  expected  an  inverse  cyclical  re- 
lationship  for  every  group,  but  found  it  only  for  white  female  teens. 
The  probability  for  most  groups  i s  hTghe s t  iF  t fie  "months  of  J anuary , 
June,  and  September  and  lowest  in  the  spring. 

Other  Factors  ,?  , 

We  recognize  that  tj^ transition  rates  of  teenagers  are  influenced 
by  many  variables  that  are  not  included  in  our  regression  equations. 

 :  

10.    For~a  steady. state  analysis  of  this  phenomenon,  based  on  previous 
transition  probability  estimates,  see  Ralph  E.  Smith,  "The  Dis- 
couraged Worker  in  a  Full  Employment  Economy ^  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association,  Business  and  Economics 
Section,  1974,  pp.  210-25.  Subsequent  simulations  confirmed  its 
importance  in  a  dynamic  context. 


ERLC 
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TABLE  7 


1 


PARAMETERS  DETERMINING  PROBABILITY  OF  TRANSITION  FROM  EMPLOYMENT  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT 


InOSJ./E.^) 


(1)  . 
WHITE  MALES 


"  ^eui  +  6euiln(V/U>-l  *  h 


,T  +  SI  + 


(2) 

WHITE  FEMALES 


(3) 

NONWHITE  MALES 


.  .  .  +  Sll  +  e  . 

eui 

(4) 

NONWHITE  FEMALES 


16-19 

16-19 

A  V—  A  J 

16-19 

1  Q 

Ink  . 
eui 

-3.235 
(-20.37)** 

-4.430 
(-20.92)** 

-3.057 
(-8.38)** 

-2.613 
(-5.68)** 

D 

eui 

0.006 
(0.13) 

-0.190 
(-2.96)** 

-0.:018 
(-0.16) 

-0.170 
(U22) 

^eui 

0.000 
(0.59) 

0.002 
(2.01)* 

0.002 
(1.40) 

-0.002 
(-0.88) 

SI 

0.252 
(5.13)  ** 

'  0.152 
(2.32)* 

0.224  , 
(1.99)* 

0.178 
(1.25) 

S2- 

-0.097 
(-1.93) 

-0.080 
(-1.20)4 

-0.271 
(-2.3$)* 

-0.269 
(-1.85) 

S3  * 

-0.211 
(-4.24)** 

-o.oir 

(-0.26) 

-0.291 
(-2.55)* 

,  w  -0.112 
(-0.78^ 

S4 

-0.236 
(-4.75)** 

-0.231 
(-3.48)** 

-0.186 
(-1.63) 

-0.369 
(-2.56)* 

S5 

V 

-0.733 
(-4.65)** 

-0.169 
(..2.53)* 

0.025 
■  (0.22) 

-0.387 
(-2.66)** 

S6  . 

0.264 
(5.19)** 

0.414 
(6.10)** 

0.394 
(3.37)** 

0.380 
(2.57)* 

S* 

0.088 
0.83)  . 

0.048 

_ J0J5)  •  .   

0.256 
(2.33)* 

0.062 
(0.44)- 

S8 

-0.117 
(-2.460,*- 

-0.162 
(-2.53)* 

-0.147 
(-1.34) 

0.007 
(0.05) 

S9 

0.171  * 
(3.55)** 

.0.289 
(4.51)**, 

0.236 
(2.14)* 

0.440 
(3.16)** 

$10 

* 

-o.oos 

(-0.10) 

> 

0.025 
(0.37) 

0.124 
(1.08) 

0.119 
(0.82) 

sir 

0.201 
(4.03)** 

0.063 

(0.94)  y 

-0.077 
(-0.67) 

0.129 
(0.89) 

F(ll,  109) 
Seasons Is 

13.58** 

9.15** 

3.97** 

3.20** 

R2 

0.530 

0.521 

0.234 

0.212 

S.E. 

0.165 

0,220 

0.378 

-0.477 

D.W. 

1.853 

2.218 

-  1.763* 

1.822 

(5) 

WHITE  MALES 
35-59 


-6.554 
(-46.84)** 


-0.483 
(-11.53)** 

0.001 
(1.19) 

0.288  < 
(6.67)** 

0.144 
(3.25)** 

0.063 
(1.44K 

-0.072 
(-1.64) 

-0.128 
(-2.91)** 

-0.060 
(-1.33) 

-0.090  . 
(-2.12)* 


0.080 
(-1.91) 

-0.088 
(-2.08)* 

-0.041 
(-0.93) 

0.072 
(1.65) 

7.36** 

0.812~ 
0.145 
'  1.410 


TABLE  6 

PARAMETERS  DETERMINING  PROBABILITY  OF  TRANSITION  FROM 
UNEMPLOYMENT  TO  EMPLOYMENT 


inOJE.^/Vl* 


^uei  +  Bueiln(V/U)-l^ueiTtS1 


+  Sll  +  e 


uei 


(1) 

WHITE  MALES 
16-19  " 

*  (2)  .  . 
WHITE  FEMALES 
16-19  • 

(3) 

NONWHITE  MALES 
16-19 

.  (4) 
NONWHITE  FEMALES 
16-19 

Ink  : 
uex 



-0,33?' 
(-2.90)** 

(-6.76)** 

*           n  7 \a 

—  U  .  L  04 

.    (-0.77)  » 

-2.610  * 
.  (-7.34)** 

8uei* 

♦ 

0.244  1 
(7.01)** 

0.085 
'     ,  (1«84) 

n  ic  1 

(J.  79)** 

n  ?'\k 
(-2.01)* 

guei 

0.001 
U.  32) 

0.001 v 
(1.59) 

(-1.96) 

-0  000 
v  (-o!27) 

SI 

-0.20a 

(-5.87)**  f 

-0.388 
(-8.29)** 

-0.164 
(-1.73) 

-0."394 
(-3.58)** 

S2 

-0.113 
(-3.11)** 

-0 .047 
(-0.98) 

(-.0.99) 

-0.099 
(-o!s8) 

S3 

-0.126 
(-3.50)** 

n  i  nc 

-U . 1U3 

(2.22)* 

-0.035  * 

1  (-0I37) 

0  .i  OB 
(0.945) 

S4 

0.051 
r  (1.43) 

-0.109 
(-2.30)* 

-0.144 
(-1-50) 

-0.299  . 
(-2.69)**  ' 

S5 

-0.029 
(-0.78) 

-0.039 
,  (-0.82) 

-0.1 70~ ~ 
(-K76) 

-U .000 

(-0.59) 

S6 

0.152 
(4.13)** 

0.067 

0.021 

*  -0.016 
f-0  141 

0.356 
1  (10.28)** 

0.279 
*    s  *'  (6.10)** 

0.540 
(5.86)** 

0.552  v 
(5.  IS)"  ^ 

S8 

0.127 
(3.68)** 

0.055 
(1.22) 

0.291 
^  (3.16)** 

0.191 
(1.79) 

S9 

0.023 
(0.67) 

0.108 
(2.fc36)* 

-0.176 
,(-1.89) 

"0.101  % 
y(0.94) 

'  S10 
Sll 

0.065 
(1.80) 

-6.101 
,  (-2.80)** 

0.14p 
(2.92)** 

\  -0.002 
(•0.04) 

0.124 
(1.29) 

* -0.023 
*  (-0e.24) 

0.353 

(3.14)**  *  . 

-0.239 
•  .(-2.14)* 

F(ll,  109) 
^Seasonals 

*  » 
21.93** 

o 

11.72** 

'  5.45** 

6.36** 

0.747 

0.535 

0.485 

0.332 

S.E. 

0.119 

0.157 

0.317 

0.369  f" 

DM. 

1.909 

2.054 

<,  1.624 

2.249  • 

WfllTE  MALES 
25-59   J  _ 

(-6.83)** 

0.102. 
(3.48)** 

-0.002 
(-4.29)** 

-0.203 
(-fr*77)** 

-0.065 
(-2.10)*  . 

' -0.016 
(-0.54) 

0.075  „ 
(2.47)** 

0.089  * 
,  (2.90)** 

-0.046 
(-1.46)  ' 

0.027 , 
(0.92) 

0.161 
'  (5.50)** 

0.154 
(5.25)** 
\  * 

0.027 
(0.88) 

-0.035 
(-1.15)  , 

'  15J45**""!! 

i  u^716 
.  0.l6l 
2.256*. 
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In  particular,  decisions  to  enter  or  leave  the  civilian  labor  market 
and  the  outcomes  of  these  decisions  are  closely  related  to  decisiQns 
regarding  schooling,  marriage,  fertility, *  and  military  service  and- 
to  government  activities  such  as  minimum  wages  and  public  service 
employment.    A  comprehensive  gross  flow  model  of  the  teenage  labor 
market  should  take  these  factors  into  account. 

During  the  past  decade,  probably  the  most  critical  influence 
on  teenage  males* was  the  Vietnam  War.    To  explore  the  impact  of  the 
military  buildup  in  the  late-sixties,  ,we  re-estimated  our  equations 
'with  a  dummy  variable  that  took  the  value  of  one  in  1967,  1968  and 
1969, . and  zero  in  other  years.    Since  the  Vietnam  years  were  also 
the  period  of  lowest  unemployment'  and  v{ere  at  the  beginning  of  our 
estimation  period,*  we  were  concerned  that  our  cyclical  and  trend 
coefficients  would-be  quite  sensitive  to  the  change  in  specification. 
A  superior  procedure,  time  and  data  permitting,  would  be  to  model 
directly  the  gross  flows  between  the  armed  forces  and  each  of  the 
labor  marjcet  stocks. 

Out  results"  confirmed  the  importance  of  Vietnam  to  the  teenage 
labor  market*  but  suggested  that  our  trend  and  cycle  estimate^ were-^ 
not  particularly  sensitive.  'Every  group's  probability  of  finding  a 
job  when  unemployed  was  increased  fiuring  the  Vietnam  pericyL^w**^ 
significant  Vietnam  dummies  for  three  of  the  groups  and  near-signif- 
icance for  white  male  teens).   .Also,  the  probability  of  a  white 
male  teen  leaving  the  civilian  labor  force  increased,  while  their 

probability  of  transition  from  employment  tlx  unemployment  declined. 

*  \  11 

Oijly  two  other  Vietnam  dupnies  were  significant.  Among  £he  or- 
iginal cyclical  and  trend  terms,  only  one  coefficient  (a  negative 
cyclical  term  on  the  white  female  exit  rate  from  employment)  switched 

11.    These  were  a  positive  dummy  in  the  equation  explaining  the 
,  .  entry  raje  of  nonwhite  females  and  an  unexpected  negative 
dummy  in  the  fequatipn  for  the  white  female  entry  success 
rate.  >^  ; 


GO 
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signs  and- remained  significant;  only  six  of  the  twenty-five  signif- 
icant trend  or  cyclical  coefficients  lost  significance;  and  two  new 
trends  were  introduced  (positive  hire  probabilities  for  white  majes 
and  white  females) . 

Interpretation  of  the  Labor  Force  and  Unemployment  Patterns 

What  have  we  learned  about  the  teenage-f  articipation  and  unem- 
ployment rates  of  the  past  decade  by  analyzing  the  underlying  gross 
flows?    First,  there  are  strong  trends  in  both  the  labor  force  entry 
"rates  and  the  exit  rates  that  are  underlying  the  growth  in  white  teen- 
age participation,  with  steeper  trends  for  the  females.    Unless  these  . 
trends  change,  the  difference  in  particiaption  rates  between  white 
male  and  white  female  teens  will  continue  to  narrow.    These  entry  • 
and  exit  trends  were  not  present  for  nonwhites.  . 

Second,  the  cyclical  participation  patterns  of  "teenagers  are- 
generated,  in  part,  by  the  positive  link  between  their  entry  decisions 
and  job  availability.    In  addition,  unemployed'  teenagers  are  much 
more  likely  than  those  withjobs  to  drdp  out  of  the  labor  force. 
This  discouraged  worker  pattern  serves  to  dampen  the  cyclical  amp- 
litude of  their  reported  unemployment  rates  since  only  active  job- 
seekers  are  counted.    Since «the  recent  recession  reduced  teenage 
participation,  above-trend  growth  in. their  participation-crates 
should  be  anticipated  during  the  recovery  and  has  begun. •- 

Third,  the-eh*enically  "high  unemployment  rates  of  teenagers  can 
be  directly  lfnked"  to  their  large  flows  through  the  labor  market. 


12.    An  excellent  analysis  of  differences  in  steady  state  unemployment 
rates  between  demographic  groups  is  in  Stephen  T..  Marston,  "Em- 
ployment Instability  and  High  Unemployment  Rates,"  Brookings 
Paper  on  Economic  Activity  vol.  1  (1976),  pp..  169-203.  Using 
our  corrected  transition  probabilities  for  1967  through  1973, 
Marston  finds  that  the  major  factor  accounting  for  the  difference 
between  teen  and  adult  unemployment  rates  is  the  larger  probabil- 
ity "for  teens  of  leaving  employment.    This  is  consistent  with 
our  findings.  " 
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One-third  of  white  teenagers  and  over  half  of  nonwhite  teenagers 
experience  unemployment  during  the  month  that  they  enter  the  j.abor 
force.    In  addition,  over  3%  of  teens  with  jobs  become  unemployed 
each  month,  triple  the  rate  for  prime-age  adults.    Once  unemployed, 
white* teenagers1  probability  of  finding  a  job  is  similar  to  that  of 
adults^  but  the  likelihood  of  leaving  the  labor  force  is  much  higher 
Nonwhite  teenagers  have  the  additional  problem  of  having  much  lower 
probabilities  of  finding  a  job  in  the  month  that  they  entep-the 
labor  force  and- much  ,lower  monthly  probability  of  "findifig  a  job  once 
unemployed. ^  Also,  if  employed,  their  probability  of  becoming  unem- 
ployed each  month  is  much  higher. 

Fourth,  the  deterioration  in  the  relative  position  of  nonwhite 
teenagers  can  be  traced  to  both  secular  and  cyclical  differences 
ija  their  behavior.    Nojt  only  are  their  rates,  of  labor  force  entry  ' 
<iiling  to  keep  pace  with  those  for  white  teenagers,  but  also  their 
success  in  finding  work  is  decreasing  more  rapidly,  which  discourage: 
further  participation.    The  widening  gap  between  nonwhite  and  white 
teenage  unemployment  is  contributing  to  the  widening  gap  in  their 
participation. 

CONCLUSIONS  '  * 

One  of  the  motivations  for  this  paper" was  to  call  attention  to 
a  potentially  valuable  source  of  data  on  labor  market  dynamics  of 
youth.    Clearly, 'the  data  n^ed* to  be  improved  before  they  can  be 

considered  as  valid  indicators  of  month-to-month  changes  in  the  state 

13  v-» 
of  the  economy.*    ^  But  the^r,  failure  to  provide  monthly  signals 

that  always  coincide  with  those  provided  by  conventional  labor 

market  series  does  not  eliminate  .their  value  as  an  analytic  tool. 

The  trend,  cyclical,  and  seasonal  patterns  reported  in  this  paper 

13.    For  ^ecqmmendat ions  regarding  the  improvement  and  dissemination 
of  gtfoss.flow  tabulations  see  our  p'aper,  "Gross  Change  Ifeta:  <*" 
The  Neglected  Data  Base,11  to  be  published  by  the  National  Com- 
mission qn  Employment  and  Unemployment  Statistics  later  this 
year.  * 
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do  conform  to  those  of  the  conventional  CPS  labor  force  and  unemploy- 
ment series  and  help  to  explain  them.    Much  of  the ^monthly  variation 
in  the  transition  probabilities  is  systematic  and  accounted  for  by 
our  equations.    Of  the  twenty- four  equations  estimated  for  teen- 
agers, fourteen  had  cyclical  variation  .significant  at  the  .05  level; 
fourteen  had  significant  trends;  and  all  had  significant  seasonality; 
for  white  teenagers,  between  52%  and  92%  of  the  variation  in  the  f 
transition  probabilities  were  explained  by  our  regressions;  for  non- 
white  teenagers,  between  23% .and  86%  were  explained. 

.  In  this  paper  we  have  not  focussed  on  the  policy-  implications 
of  our  estimates .    One  use  of  the  estimates  would  be  to  test  the 
potential  effects  on  teenage  employment  and  unemployment  of  alternative_ 
policy  interventions.    Typically,  a  program  would  have  its  direct, 
impact  on  one  or  more  transition  probabilities  which,  "in  turn,%ould 
effect  both  employment,  and  unemployment.    Ror  example,  expanding  the 
number  of  public  service  employment  slots  available  to  teenagers 
would  increase  their  probability  of  being  hired  and  would  attract 
more  teenagers  into  the  labor  force.    In  evaluating. the  outcome  of 
a  job-creation  program,  our  estimates  suggest  the  importance  of 
measuring  the  labor  force  response  as  well  as  the  impact  on  unemployment 

Earlier  estimates  of  the  transition  probability  equations  have 
been  used  to.  assess  the  impact  of 'macroeconomic  policy  on  the  teenage 
labor  market.14  'it  was' found  that  the  19^4-1975  recession  had  a  # 
severe  impact  on  teenage  employment -which^ was  only  partly  reflected 
in  their  unemployment  rctes.    We  estimated  that  macroeconomic  policies 
alone  could  alleviate  much  of  the  problem,  but  would  leave  teenage 
unemployment  and  labor  force  discouragement  rates  substantially  hieher 
than  those  of  adults.    Structural  remedies  oriented  toward  the 
•  special  labor  market  problems  ^^seasonality  of  the  youth  labor  K 

14     Ralph  E.  Srtith,  "The  Teenage  Unemployment  Problem— How  Much  Will 
Macro  Policies  Matter?"  in  The  Teenage  Unemployment  Problem: 
What  Are  the  Options?    Report  of  a  Congressional  Budget  Office  ^ 
Conference  (Washington,  D.C  :    Government  Printing  Office) , 
pp.  7-17.  t 
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•market  are  needed. 

The  increasing  difficulty  that  all  teen  groups  are  having  in 
finding  jobs  must  be  diagnosed  and  cured.    Teenagers  whose , families 
are  not  plugged  into  informal  job  referral  networks  need  alternatives. 
This  is  'especially  the  case  for  minorities.-   Much  of  the  difference 
between  white  and  nonwhite  teenagers  in  their  unemployment  rates 
can  be  traced  to  the  greater  difficulty  that  nonwhites  have  in  ob- 
taining a  job  once  in  the  market.     In  addition,  nonwhite teenage 
job-seekers  are  more  likely  to  become  discouraged  and  withdraw  from 
the  labor  force.    Hence,  the  real  difference  in  the  labor  market 
performance  between  the  two  groups  is  even  greater  than  the  difference 
in  their  unemployment  rates.    Ways  must  be  found  to  eliminate  these 
disparities.    Ouixanalysis  of  the  past  decade  provides  no  basis  what- 
soever for  optimism  that  tjie  problems  are  being  resolved. 
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APPENDIX 


AVERAGE  MONTHLY  TRANSITION  PROBABILITIES 
(JULY  1967  -  JUNE  1977)  • 


White    White   '  Black  BljLck 


Male 
Te$5 


tale    Male  Female 


Labor  Force  Entry 

Successful  Entry 
(NE'/Nip 

Labor  Force  Etfit  From 

Employment  (EN'/E*  ,) 
I    i  ,-1 

Labor  Force.  Exit  From  Un- 
Employment  (UN'/U.  ,) 
<* 

Unemployment  to  Employment . 
(UE'/U,  ,) 

Employment  to  Unemployment 

CE0£/B  x) 


.22 


.67 


.11 


.31 


,30 


.04 


Teen  Teen 


,16* 


.64 


14 


.33 


.28 


.03 


.19 


.49 


.15 


.34 


.20 


.06 


•13. 
.36 

.18 

.37 

.18 

.04 


White 
Male 

Age  25-59 
.10  . 
.68 

.003 

.10 


.32 


.01 


a.  These  are  the  mean  proportions  of  the  populations  who  make  the  in- 
dicated transitions.  The  flows  on  which  these  estimates  are  based 
were  corrected,  using  "the  procedure  discussed  in  the  text. 
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THE  TRANSITION  FROM  SCHOOL  TO  WORK 

WITH  JOB  SEARCH  IMPLICATIONS 
By:    Stanley  P.  Stephenson,  Jr.* 

ABSTRACT 

This  study  adapts  a  human  capital  model  of  schooling  and  earnings 
to  focus  on  the  transition  period.  .  The  adaptation  consists. of  two' 
steps     First,  unemployment  incidence  and  duration  after  last  leaving 
school    but  prior  to  the  first  job  taken,  is  included  as  an  intervening 
part  of  the  transition  process.    A  second  feature  is  the  consideration  ' 
ot  the  extent  to  which  job  holding  while  in  school  alters  subsequent 
unemployment  and  wage  rates.  ✓ 

Data  used  in  the. analysis  is  the  NLS,  panel  of  white  and  black  young 
men  who  were  fourteen-  to  twenty-four-years-old  in  1966.    Persons  in- 
cluded in  the  sample  were  drawn  from  the  period  1966  Xo  1971  and  had 
stopped  attending  school  during  this  period.    White  and  black  men'  were 
studied  separately.    The  complete  model  comprised  a  recursive  system 
of  a  schooling  equation,  an  unemployment  equation,  and  an  hourly  waee 
equation.  ,  j      &  , 

The  main  results  concern  the  unemployment  and  wage  equations. 
Holding  a  job  while  in  school  lowers  The  incidence  and  duration  of 
later  unemployment  and  raises  the  subsequent  hourly  wage  for  both  • 
white  and  black  youth.    Full-time  job  effects  exceed  part-time  j'ob 
effects  in  both  equations,  and  all  effects  are  highly  significant 
statistically.  "Job  search  theory  suggests  some'types  of  unemployment 
behavior  may  lead  to  a  higher  vage,  and  a  positive  but  nonsignificant 
ettect  ot  unemployment  on  the  post-school  wage  was  founder  black 
youth     For  white  youth,  however,  significant  and  negative  impacts  of  ' 
unemployment  on  the  post-school  wage  were  found. 

Policy  implications  of  the  analysis'  suggest  that  school-work  pro- 
grams may  ease  transition  problems  for  some  youth-in- terms  of  raising 
post-school  wage  rates  and  lowering  youth  unemployment  in  the  time 
immediately  after  school.    An  important  qualification  is  that  the 
pres!"LStUdy  did  not  evaluate  government -created  jobs  for  youth  which 
may  differ  from  the  in-school  jobs  held  by  youth* in  this  study. 

*.  ' 

 *»  • 

*I  am  grateful  for  the  research  assistance  .of  David  Smull.    The  opinions 
are  mine  alone,  howeyer. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  paper  examines  the  determinants  of  successful  school  to  work 
transition  among  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  black  and  white 
male  youth.    The  analysis  involve/ estimating  the  parameters  in  a  stan- 
dard recursive  model  of  schooling  and  wage  rates  and  considers  two  issues 
,  which  have  not  been  fully  explored  in  previous  empirical  analyses. 
First,  the  transition  year  may  involve  an  intervening  period  of ■  unem- 
ployment during  which  the  school  .leaver  searches  for  a  job.    This  search 

•  behavior  is  included  in  the  recursive  .taodel  as  an  added  equation.  Some 
consider  such  unemployment  as  an  indicator  of  an  unsuccessful  .trans i-  - 
tion.    This'  view  is  questioned  by  some  results  obtained  here.  Secondly, 

•  the  nature  of  the  search  process,  as  well  'as  the  overall  easa^f  the 
transition  process,  may  be  altered  by  the  youth' s. labor  force  status 
during  his  last  year  in  school.    Indeed',  Freeman  and  Coleman  in  a  recent 
report  urged  that  federal  youth  policy  should  consider  programs  which 
include  work  experiences  while  in  school  as  a.means  of  easing  school  to 
work  transit**  problems.1    While  no  special  programs  are  examined  here, 
we  can  examine  the  impact  of-  labor  status  in  school  on  the  subsequent 
job.search  process  -and  on  the  wage  rate  on  the  job  held  after  last 
leaving  school.        €  *  -    »  . 

CONCEPTUAL  ISSUES  >     *    *   . . 

Defining  tne  Process  ''/''*.* 
•      How  one  specifies  exactly,  when, the  school  to  work  .transition"  occurs 
is  crucial  to  the  interpretation -of  the  labor  market  results  obtained.  - 


Richard  Freeman  and  James^ Coleman,  discussion  in,  The  Teenage  toem- 
Sovment  Problem:    What  are- the  Options?,  Concessional  Budget-  Offfce* 
Report.    (Washington:    Government  Printing  Office,  1976) .  ^ 

Michael  D.  Ornstein,  Entr£^to  the 'American  Labor  Force  (New  York:  # 
Academic  Press,  1976).  '  •„  4  ... 
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Perhaps  the  first  job  held  is  the  point  at  which  the  transition  process 
.should  be  measured*  Yet  such  a  job,  Af  it  can  be  recalled,  may  ftave 
little  relation  to  a  youth's  future  career  or  adult  labor  market  ex- 
perience, and,  as  such,  may  not  indicate  a  successful  transition.  A 
next  step  is  to  consider  the  job  taken  aftej/leaving  school.  Yet,  a 
number  of  analysts  have  discussed  the^jte'fficulties  arising  from  ambi- 
guities in  responses  obtained  in  surveys  which  seek  to  identify  the 

3 

first  full-time  job  after  an  individual  left  schoo^.     Several  solu- 
tions have  been  suggested  for  determining  the  first  such  job:    (a)  "the 

"  4 

first  job  after  you  first  attended  regular^chool",    (b>  "the  first  job 

at  which  the  respondent  worked  for  two  or  more  consecutive  weeks  after 

5 

discontinuing  regular  school11,    and  (c)  when,  the  individual  "leaves 
full-time  schooling  and  participates  in  the  labor  force  for  a  period 
of  more  than  sixteen  iroiyths  without  returning  to  full-time  education, 
during  that  timef\      Tlie  choice  depends  on  the  goals  and  purposes  of 
the  analyst. 

In  this  study,  we  are  concerned  with  the  determinants  of  successful 
transition  from  full-time  student  status  to  full-time  labor  participa- 
tion*   As  such,  we  need  to  allow  for  the  intermittent  nature  of  the 
schooling  decision  by  many  youth  by  defining  entry  point  into  the  labor 

3~]      P.  M.  Blau  and  5.  D.  Duncan,  The  American  Occupational  Structure 
(New  York:    Wiiejr}.  1967) ;  0*  D;  Duncafc,  D.  L.  Featherman,  an<F«B.* 
Puncan,  Socioeconomic  Background  and  Achievement  (New  York:  Semi- 
nar Press,"  1972);  O'rnstein,  op ♦  cit . 

4  .  •    Duncan",  et  al . ,  op.  cit.*  '    * "  * 

-fe'  -  >•    '  ' 

5.      A.*  Kofyen  and  P.  Andrisani,  Career  Thresholds:    A,  Longitudinal- 
Study  fff  the  Educational  and  Labor  Market  Experience  of  Male 
YOutfo,  vol.  4  ^6olumbus^-0hio:    THe  Ohio  State  University, 
Center  forp Human  Resource  Research,  1973). 


/ 


Ornstein,  op.  cit. 
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force  as  the  first- job  >afier  the  youth  has  last  left ,  f^l-timfe  school-..,.. 
The  |ata  fused  covers  six  ,/ears  of  school,  and  nonschool  status,  1966- 
1971?  .Youth  iiif  in  full-time  school  during  at  leasf  one  year  in  this/ 
period'^s  well  as  -ybuth'only  in  full-time  school  the  entire  time,  were 
excluded:    As  ^indicated,-  foHyWh  who  entered  and  left  school-  repeat- 
edly, the  lastlchool  exit-  was  selected.    In  the  empirical  section,  ^ 
emphasis  is  placed  on  examining  responses  at  time  t,  the  last  year  ih  • 
school,  with  responses  obtained  at  t+1,  the  next  year.  j 

ModeL  'sj^if  ication 

-$he  transition  from  school  to  woSi^is  considered  *  in  this  paper  as  _ 
an  Extension  of  human  capital  theory.    Usually,  in  such  theoretical- 
models,  the  individual  chooses  how  far  to  continue  in  school,  so  as  to 
maximize  the  discounted  value  of  future  earnings.     %In  the  empirical- 
versions  of  such  models,  individual  earnings,  Y,  are  considered  a 
function  of  ontimal  schoolipa  years,  S,  and  individual  "ability",  A, 
where  school  years  are  a  function  of  ability  and  market  interest  rates, 
r.      With  measures  of  A  and  r,  such  as  test  scores,  family  socio-economic 
status, "family  income.and.so  forth,  the  model  is  recursive  and  exactly 
9 

identified. 


7     For  some  youth,  a  one  year  school  exit,,  even  the  last  such  exit, 
may  not  capture  the  job  held  after  last  exit,  if  school  re-entry 
occurs.    Within  the  existing  data,  one  could  require  two  succes- 
'  sive  years  of  nonschool  status,  but  such  $.  procedure  restricts 
the  available  sampl^. 

8.  '  Gary  Becker,  Human  Capital  and.  Personal  Distribution  of  Income,, 

1967  Woytinsky  Lecture  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:    university  of  ^ 
Michigan,  Institute  of  Public' Administration,  1967). 

9.  'Sherwin  Rosen,  "Human  Capital:    A  Survey  of  Empirical  Res ea*tf£ 

in  R.  Ehreaberg,  ed.,  Research  in  Labor  Economics,  vol.1  (Green- 
wiajn,  Conn*:  JAI  Press,  1977),  pp. 3-39. 
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sider  a  twenty-year  old  youth  with  twelve  years  of  education.    Jf  the 
youth  did  not  hold  a  job  while  in  school,  potential  experience  is  two 
years,  while  it  is  three  years  if  a  job  was  held  during  the  last  year 
in  school.    Because  we  are  interested  in  measuring  successive  years  in 
school  and  out  of  school,  the  problem  may  be  minimal,  'yet  if  schooling 
,  and  informal  .training  are  substitutes  in  terms  of  their  effect  on  future 
earnings,  we  overestimate  the  returns  to  schooling  by  excluding  the 
general  training  content  of  jdbs  held  while  in  school.12 

Ideally,  one  would  like  to  include  an  indicator  of  each  year  in 
which  schooling  and  work  were  combined.    As  an  approximation,  we  con- 
sider the  work  status  in  the  last  year  of  schooling  and  distinguish 
full-time,  part-time  (less  'than  thirty  hours  worked  pernveek) ,  unem- 
ployed, and- not  in  the  labor  force.    Thus,'  equations  (1)  and  (2)  have 
been  rewritten  as  .  ' 

S  =  G  [r,A]  (3) 
\+1  -  P  [S,A,LFSt]  4  (4) 

Vhere  LFS^  is  individual  labor  force  status  at, time  t  when  in  school. 

A  second  modification  to  the  human  capital  model  considers  youth 
job  search  behavior.0  Following  Stigler's'  seminal  theoretical  article 
on  search  theory,      several  theoretical  efforts^have  been  made  to 
examine  differential  wage  levels  for  homogeneous  labor  at  a  given  place 
and.  time -in  terms  of  the  differential  length  of  effort  by  individuals 


12..  This  statement  presumes  that-^the  job  held  in  school  is  primarily 
.part-time  and  that  job  changing  occfurs  after  schooling  is  com-* 
pl|Md.    According  to  Lazear,  "9^Vtof  students  who' work  change 
joMmon  graduation."   .see  Edward  Lazear,  "Schooling  as  a  Wage 
•DeMteant>"  Journal  of  Human  Resources,  vol.  12,  (Spring  1977) 
PP^PJpF-76. 

13.    George  Stigler,  "Information  in  the  Labor  Market,"    Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  vol.  70  (October  1962).  5  '• 

...  '  -.4  ■ 
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G  Ir.A]  '*       ,  .  *  -CD 

•Y«F-[S,A].  ;  (2) 

'This  is  the  .basic  model  used  in  the  present  analysis. 
However,  certain  modifications  are  necessary  since  this  does  not  allow 
for  sufficient  flexibility  in  an  individual's  combination  of  school/work 
alternatives.    First,  the  above  model  implies  that  the  youth  undergoes 
a  period  of  full-time  schooling  followed  by  a"lj.fetime  of  fjdl-time 
earnings.    For  many  youth,  such  as4tKose  who  face  imperfect  capital 
Markets,  or  those  who  are  married  "and  maintain  households  away  from 
their  parents,  e.g.,  such  as  a  research  assistant,  full-time  schooling  - 
is  continued  while  holding  a  job. *  In  addition,  because  we  have  se- 
lected the  transition  definition  of  the  first  job  after  last  leaving 
school,  'it.  is  quite  possible  that  persons  in  schoo^will  also  be  active  , 
in  the'  labor  market/    In  contrast,  the  theoretical  model  does  not  allow 
for  liter  wage  impacts  of  jobs  heW  while  in  school.    Granted,  the- 
tracing  Impact  on  wages  of  informal  on-'the-job^training,  has  been  es- 
t ablished  by  Mincer,10  Becker,11  and  others;  but  there  is  a  problem  with 
Mincer's  measure  of  potential  work  experience  as-  [Age  -  Education  -  6] 
in  that  ip  assumes  no  job  was'  held  while  in  school.    For  example,  con- 


\ 


10.   .Jacob  Mincer,  "On-the-Job  Training:    Costs,  Returns,  ana  some 

Implications;''  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  supplement  5,  part  21, 
vol.  "70  (October  1962).  *v    '  <* .  t  _ 

"The  Distribution  of  Labor  Incomes:    A  Survey  with 
Special  Reference  to  the'Human  Capital  Approach,"  Journal  oj: 
-Economic  Literature,  Vol.  8,  1970.  ' 

»  •      Schooling?  Experience  and  Earnings  (New. York: 

Columbia  University  Press,  1974).,  .  • 

\i     Gary'Secker,  ."Investment  in  Human  Capital :  *  A'  Theoretical  Analysis.; 
Journal. 'of  Political  Economy,  .October  1962.     .  ••.      .  ■ 


in  searching  for  a  job.    -  Search  costs,  .time  preferences  in  consumption 
wealth,,  and  propensity  for  leisufe  have  also  been  empirically  related  to 
youth  job  search  behavior.15    According  to  the  theory,  the  basic  dilemma 
facing  the  youth  isvvhich  of  many  possible  offers  to  accept.  iU  a  low 
offefr  is  accepted*,  search  length  is  reduced,-  but  subsequent  earnings 
are'also  reduced'.*  Alternatively,  too  high  a  reservation  wage  leads  to- 
a  prolonged  search  perioc}  and  possibly  higher  post -unemployment  earnings, 
If  the  search  for  labor  jnarket  information  is  viewed  as  an  investment,- 
primarily  on  time,  certain  investment  optimization  rules  can  be -applied, 
much  like  those  applied  to  school  leaving  decisions.    That 'is,  some 
youth  unemployment  may  be  beneficial  in  ^hat  it  enables  the  youth  to" 
secure -his  highest  Wage  consistent  with  his  search;jcosts.    Yet,  some  ' 
outh  unemployment  may  not  be  of  this  type.    A  previous  study  of  mine 
und  90%  pf^  unemployed  youth  accepted  their  first,  job  offer.16  *To    1  * 
find  any  offer  may -be  a  main  job  search  goal  for  many  youth.  V", 

*-tfe  incorporate  this  second  modification  by  including  a  third  and  J* 
intervening  equation  %f©r  unemployment.-  Schooling  and  work  experience 
in  school  alter  the  unemployment  behavior  and  all  three  factors  affect 
the  wage  ob'tafrfed  after  leaving  school.    We  now  rewrite  thVmodel  as  • 

.*..„    „Ug  =  H  [r,S,LFSt,Xt,e2]  .'  (6) 

V&!  =  F  [S,LFSt,UE,Xt4T,e' ]       '    •  "  .       '(7)  - 

°         ^  '       Si  .  ■        •  ' 

Steven  Lipptoan,  an<JUTo^n  J.  McCall,  "The  Economics  of  Job  Search:  

.A"  Survey,"  Efconomic  inquiry,  vol.*  14,  nos.  2  and  3  (June  1976  ami 
September  1976) : 

IS.,  ^tanley  P.  Stephenson,  Jr.,  "The  Economics  of  Youth  Job  Search  Be-\ 
.  .  •Kav2ror,V  The  Review^  of  Economics  arid  Statistics,  vol.  58  (February. 

>  -   1976)^  pp. -104-11..  '   1  

...  \  *     *<..  *  - 

16. ?  .Stephenson,  op.  cit./ 


The  X    and  X   -  are  vectors  of  relevant 'demographic  and  economic  vari-  . 
^bles  and  the+£i  are  randomly  distributed  error  terms  witVzero  means'  ^  . 
that  account  for  left  out  variables.'    Unemployment  now  alters  earnings 
after-School,  yet  the  sign  is  ambiguous.    If  unemployment  is  a  productive 
job  'search  investment,  then  8Yt+1/9UE>0;  if,  however,  ,UE  is  above  some  " 
subjectively  determined  critical  point,  such 'that  reservation  wage  decay  JV 
has  substantially  reduced  the* average  acceptance  wage,  then  ?Yt+1/8UE<0. 

Two  problems  arise  in -estimating  this  model.    Unemployment  and 
reservation  wage  adjustments  are  dynamic  concepts  that  we  only  approX> 
ijnate 'with,  annual  survey  data  on  weeks'  ^unemployed  in  the ^ past  yeaijjand 
the  wage  of  the  job  held  when  interviewed.    Many  persons" have  no  unem- 
ployment, which  means  a  clustering  of  zero  values  and  inefficient  Ol " 
estimation  of  equation  (6)  parameters..;^,  therefore,  consider  two 
measures  of  UE:    (a)  whether  or- not  one^becomes  unemployed/ and  (b)  the 
duration  of  unemployment".    A 'second  issue  is  that  search  theory/ implies 
that  c    and  e  "  are  'jointly  distributed  with  a.  negative  covariance  due. 
*to  the2 hypothesized  decline"™,  reservation  wages  over  unemployment  dura- 
tion.   This  means  that  not  only  will  3Yt+i/3UE<be  biased,  but  every  ^ 
other  term  in  equation  (7)  that  i*  correlated. with  UE  will  *e  bU*d.# 
Te  correct  for  this  problem,  we  use  not  the -actual  UE  measure,  but  an  \ 
expected  UE  measure  that 'considers  separately  (a)"  whether  or  not  the 
youth  becomes  unemployed  and  .(b)  the  duration* of  conditional .unemploy-^ 
.ment.    This  procedure  is  derived  with' -a  twin  linear -probability  model.- 


DATA 


\ 


The  study  is  based  on  the  National  Longitudinal^ Survey  patael 
data  of  5000*  young  men  interviewed  each  year  from  1966  to_l971.  To 
•  be  included,  the  youth  had  to  complete  two  successive  interviews,  in 
'  which  *he  was  a  full-time  student  in  year  %  and  hot  enrolled  in  year 
t+t»  'In  casT*nf-*ultiple' periods  *in  and  put  of  school*,  thi  last  such 

-      '     '  •    *  V 

 »       %    .,    .  ; — 5  *  T-  

17.    Arthur  V.'Goldberger,  Economist rid' Theory  (New  York:    John  Willy  § 
.  Sons,  1964),  p.  252.  ^         —      .  „ 


pair  of  years  was  selected.    White  and  black  youth  were  studied  sepa- 
rately.   Certain  key  variables  were  used  to  additionally  screen  the 
sample.    That  is,  youth  not  having  a  recorded  measure  of  scholastic 
aptitude, local  unemployment  rate,  years  of  school  completed,  or  family 
socio-economic  status  were  excluded.    Further  exclusions  were  for 
^ youth  with  Less  than  eight  years  of  schooling.    Sample  means  and 
standard  deviations  of  variables  used  in  the  analysis^re  provided  in 
Table  1.  .  -  •  /  , 

The  empirical  specification  of  the  theoreticai-model  is  a  recur- 
sive system  of  three  equations  which  allow  us  to  examine  direct  and  in- 
.   direct  influences . on  postschooling  wage  rates.    The  equations  are 

%  .  Schooling- =  aQ+a;l  Scholastic  Aptitude  +  &2  Non-South  + 

'aj  Time  +  a4  Family  SES  +  a$  Health  Limitst  + 

ag  Family  income  +, a^  Age  '  (8) 

Unemployment  =  bQ"+  bj  Schooling  +  b2  Non-South  + 

b3  Time  +  b4  UE  Rate  +  bg  Marital  Status  +  • 

Bg  Net  Family  Inc.ome  +  b?  Military  Exp.  + 

bg  UI  Payment  +  bg  LSFT^  +b1Q  LSPT^  + 

'    bu  LSUEt        •       -  •  (9) 

Hourly  Waget+1  =.  cQ  +  Cj  Schooling  +  c2  Scholastic 

Aptitude  +  c_  Non-South  ^  c.  Time  + 
3  4 

c-  UERate  +  c.  Health  Limits  «  .  + 

.  .   3  O  t  +  1 

*    ^        s      c7 Military  Exp.  +  cg  LSFT^  +  cg  LSPT^  + 

•    c1Q  L$UEt.+  Cjj  Unemployment  .  (lo) 

where  Scholastic  Aptitude  is  a  standardized  mental  ability  measure  based 
on  pooling  scores  from  a  .variety  of  achievement,  aptitude,  and  intelli- 
gence tests;  Non-South  is 'a.  zero-one  dummy  variable  equal  to  1  if  the 
respondent  lives  JL^anon-squth  census  division;  Time  is  a  linear  trend 
measure  where  K#»l,#  1968=2,  etc.;  Family  SES  is  aTIndex/of  the  socio- 
economic  level  of  the  respondent's  parental' family  bascrd  on  .fl)  father's- 
education,  (2)  father's  occupation  when  respondent  Was  fourteen,  (3) 
mother's  education,  (4)  education  of  oldest' sibling,  and  (5)  Availability 
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TABLE  1 

MEANS  AMD  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF 
VARIABLES  USED  IN  THE  ANALYSIS  BY  RACE 


White 


ERJC 


Variable 

Schooling  Years 

Scholastic  Aptitude 

Non- South  Resident 

Real  Family  Income/1000 

Real  Family  Income  Less 
Respondent's  Income/ 1000 

If  Health  Limits,  time  t 

If  Health  UmVts  Work,  time  t*l 

1  Family  Socioeconomic  Status 

If  Not  Married,  time  t*l  '  ^ 

j 

Age    When  Last  in  School  "  * 

Real  Wage  Rate  per  Hour 

If  Employed  Full-Time,  time  t 

If  Employed  Parr-Time,  time  t 

If  Unemployed,  time  t 

If  Ever  in  Military  ^ 
> 

Local  Unemployment  Rate 

^  Time  (1=1967;  2*1968,  etc.)  jv 
Vk.        f  \    .  * 
'Public  Unemployment  Insurance 

...Benefits  per  Week  Unemployed  '  & 

Predicted' Conditional  Unemployment 

Duration  of  Multiplied  by  Predicted 
Unemployment  Incidence 

Predicted  Unemployment  Incidence 

Other  Va>Ja$ies  of  ^Interest 

Real  Weekly ..Earnings,  time  t+1 
—        If  had  Positive  Earnings,  time  ttl 
Average  Hits  Worked  per  Wk,  time  t+1 
Unemployment  Dur%£$n,  jjevo 


Mean 

o  VI /I  Q  V*H 

ot anaaru 
Deviation 

13.62 

(2.16) 

105.34 

(13.57) 

»'73 

.  (  .44) 

10.36 

(6.98)  ' 

7.27 

(6.86) 

.06 

(  .23) 

-  ,09 

(  .28) 

109.56 

(18.18) 

.79 

(  .40) 

19.51 

(3.00) 

2.13 

(1.56) 

.29 

(  .45) 

.33 

(  .46)^ 

.07 

(  .25) 

.07 

(  .25) 

4.15 

(£.44) 

3.32    ^  (1.78) 


.90 


'(7.46) 


1.37  ('l'-Jo) 
.29         (  -45) 


93.68 
.90 
38. '08 
8*73 


(69.61) 
(  .31) 

(16.56) 
(9.38) 


8 


\  Black 

Standard 
Mean  Deviation 


12.52 
87.39 
.36 
6.69 
4.71 


(1.64) 
(14.82) 
(  .48) 
(4.67) 

(4.11) 


.03 

(  .16) 

.05 

(  .21) 

93.11 

(18.35) 

.90 

(  -29) 

18.24 

(2.38)" 

1.70 

(1.53) 

.20    /  '  (  .39) 

•2'\ 

•  (  -,44) 

.,14  \ 

,  (.35) 

.03 

/     (  -16) 

4.37 

(1.90) 

2.76 

(1.61) 

\(2.5'0) 

j 

3.14 

(3.04) 

.40 


t^JO 
'  .90 

,  36.55 
8.83 


ft 


( 


(62.32) 
(  .30) 

(14.94) 
(9.98) 
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of  re'ading  material  in  the  home  when  respondent  was1  fourteen;  Health 
Limits*  is  a  zero-one  dummy  variable  equal'  to  1  if  the  respondent  indicated 
the  existence  of  work-limiting  health  problems;  Family  Income  is  the 
•  parental  income  if  the  individual  is  §ingle  or  lives  with  his  parents 
and  is  the  respondent's  family  income  for  married  youth  not  living  at 
home  (parental  income,  initially  given  in  discrete  intervals,  was  made 
into  a  continuous  variable  by  first  selecting  mid-ranges,  then  Converting 
the  appropriate  measure  into  constant  1967  dollars  via  a  CPI  price  de- 
flator); Age  is  the  respondent's  age  when  last  in  school;  UE  Rate  is 
the  local  unemployment  rate  in  the  local  labor  market  in  jvhich  the  ' 
respondent  lived  at  t+1;  Marital  Status  is  a  zero-one  dummy  variable 
equal  to  1  if  the  respondent  was  not  married;  Nert  Family  Income  is 
family  income  less  the  respondent's  annual  wage  or  salary;  Military  ExpT 
is  azero-one  dummy  variable  equ^l  to  one  if  the  respondent  ever  served^ 
in  the  military  as  of  time  t;  UI  Payment  is  tflie  annual  income  from  public 
unemployment  insurance  divided  by  the  number  of  weeks  unemployed,  or 
zero  for  persons  never  unemployed;  LSFT  ,  LSPT  ,  and  LSUE^  are  zero-one 
dummy  variables  which  refer  to  the  labor  force  status  of  the  full-time 
student  and  indicate  full-time  employment,  part-time  employment  (less 
than  thirty  work  hours  per  week),  .and  unemployment,  respectively.  The 
dependent  variables  are  Schooling,  which  is  measured  as  the  highest 
year  of  school  completed  at  t+1;  Unemployment,  which  is  a  zero-one 
dummy  variable  equal  to  one  if  ,the  respondent  was  -ever  unemployed  in 
the  year  preceding  the  interview. at  t+1,  or  a 'continuous  variable  made 
up  of  the  number. of  weeks  unemployed  in  the  past  year;  Hourly  Wage  at 
t+1,  which  is  based  on  the  prc^cessedjresponse  to  "How  much  do  you 
usually  earn  on  this  jbb  before  deductions?11  and  is  converted  into  1967 
values.  . 

Special  attention  in  this  study  is  placed  on  Schooling,  .unemploy- 
taent,  and  previous  labor  status  effects  on  W,  hourly  wage.    We  hypo- 
thesize that  schooling  and  previous  work  experience  will  raise  W.  As> 
mentioned* earlier,  the  unemployment  variable  effect .on  W  is  less  clear, 
botoe  attention  is,  also  given  ta  the  individual  equations.    In  the 
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schooling  equation,  We  expect  ay         and  ay  to  be  positive  as  ability, 
qaste  for  school,  wealth,  and  age  enter  schooling  decisions.    The  other 
variables  control  for  time  and  place  differences.    In  the  unemployment 
equation,  we  expect  t>4,  bg,  and  bn  to  be  positive.    The  method^  of  com- 
puting UI  Payment,  however,  may  add  some  spurious  correlation  to  the 
bg* estimate. and,  hence,  bg  should  be  considered  more  of  an  "UI  eligibility" 
effect  rather  than  an  exact  measure  of  UI  impacts  on  unemployment  incidence 
or  duration.    Schooling  influences  on  unemployment  are  unclear.    Yet,  prer 
vious  work  experience  effect^,  bg  and  b1Q,  are' hypothesized  to  reduce 
both  unemployment  measures.    In  the  wage  rate  -equation,  the  direct  effects 
of  schooling,  previous  work  experience,  and  scholastic  aptitude  are  ex- 
pected to  be  positive.  .  Job  search  impacts  are  less  clea:r.    In  one  senses, 
successful  job  search  investments  might  suggest        0;  yet,  reservation 
wagtfdecays  might  lead  to  cn<0.    Of  course,  we  s\\all  also  examine  the.  . 
indirect  effects  of  selected  variables  as  well.    For  example,  the  total 
impact  on  W  of  being  unemployed  during  one's  last  year  ifl  scftool  is 
3W/9LSUE  which  is  the  .Sum  of  the  direct  effect,  C^,  and  indirect  effects, 
c,r  {(3P(UE)/3LSUE>(E[UE  Duration]/  P(UE)=1)  +  (3UE  Duration/ 3 LSUE)- E [P (UE)] } 

RESULTS 

In  Table  2  are  presented  the  full  regression  results  and  standard 
errors.    Consider  first , the  schooling  equation  results.    For  white 
youth,  as  expected,'  scholastic  aptitude,  family  SES,  and  age  are  statis- 
tically significant  and  positively* related  to  years  in  school.  The 
negative  and  significant  effect  of  f&nily  income  was  not  expected.  % 
Several  possible'  explanations  are  (a)  nonlinear  .income  effects  (b)  meas^ 
urement  problems  created  by  censoring  out  high  income  responses  (c)  the 
impacts  on  measured  low  income  of  married  college  students  liviitg  apart 
from  parents. '.These  alternatives  all  require  further  investigation.  , 

Black  youth  also  had  more  years  of  schooling  if  they  had  a  high  scho- 

  <%  .  1 

lastic  apt it ud#/  family  SES,  and  were  older.    Family  fncome  effects  is 

also"  negatiVe  for  black  youth,  but  §re  not  significant.    Also,  Non- 
South  klack  youth  averaged  nearly,  .4  of  a  year  less  ift  school'  years  com- 
pleted  than' southern*  .blacks.  # 


TABLE  2 

REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS  ANp  STANDARD  ERRORS    (IN  PARENTHESES) 


pit  Size 


955 


955 


275 


4 

White  Youth 

Independent  Variable 

School ing 

If  UE 

Weeks  UE* 

— >  Waoe  Rate  - 

per  Hour 

*■ 

Family  SES  > 

.02*** 

Scholastic  Aptitude 

( 

.01) 

.04 

< 

( 

.01) 

- 

\      'Of)  * 

Census  Division     N  . 

.09 

.04 

.45 

22.15**  • 

(l»Non-South;  0*South) 

( 

.09) 

(.03) 

(1.36) 

(10.62) 

Family  Income/1000a 

_ 

.02** 

x 

( 

.01) 

•  • 

r^ealtn  Limits  on  work! 

.1** 

0 

0 

-25.65* 

^    at  t  or  t*l  (l*Yes;  0»No) 

( 

,.18) 

< 

(15.60) 

Age  Nnen  Lett  bcnooi 

in  Years 

( 

.02) 

Time  in  Years 

.03** 

.77** 

7.23** 

( 

.02) 

(.01) 

(  .35) 

(  3  251 

Schooling 

-.01 

.19 

20.06*** 

(.01) 

(  •  31J 

(  2.43) 

Marital  Status 

• 

.15*** 

2.53  , 

f  04")  ** 

(2  101 

Family  Income  Less 

x  - 

.00 

-  .03 

Respondent's  Income/1 000a 

(.00) 

(  .08). 

If "Employed  Full-Time, 

-.13*** 

-3.88** 

66.04*** 

time  t  (l»Yes;  0«No)  • 

(.04) 

(1.57) 

(13.77) 

If  Employed  Part-Time, 
time  t  (l»Yes;  0»Nb) 

-  vj  -.^0** 

-2.91**  , 

20.89*  1 

(.04) 

(1.36) 

(12.69) 

If  Unemployed, 

*  .10* 

4.10** 

40.64*  * 

time  t  (l»Yes;  0»No) 

(1".97) 

f21.59> 

.  If  Ever* in  Military 

-.06 

4.34 

90.40** 

(1-Yes;  0-No) 

• 

(.06) 

(2.8f8) 

(18.80) 

Local  Unemployment  Rate, 

.01**' 

-  ;oi 

-  .31 

time  t+1/10 

(.<*§) 

(  .02)  , 

;    o  .20) 

.  Unemployment  Insurance  Payments 

.01** 

.04 

Divided  by  all  Weeks  Unemployed 

(.00) 

( c.  04) 

*■ 

.   Expected  UE  Duration 

.   -15  .,43*** 

(,4.64) 

Constant 

1.02  ' 

.15 

1.99 

-103. 3>2 

.64  ' 

.10 

.10, 

.21 

%  itean  Dependent  Variable 

13.63 

.29 

-.8.72 

213.00 

955 


In  1967  v^lue  terms  for  cents  per  hour,  e.g.  the  mean  of  213.  is  $2.13  per  hour.  * 
#**f  #*i  *^  significant  at  I*,  5%,  and  10%  level,  respectively, -with  a  two-tailea  t-test — \ 
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TA^LE  2  (continued) 
REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS  AND  STANDARD  ERRORS  (IN  PARENTHESES) 


Black  Youth 


.03*** 
..01)  * 
.02** 
.00) 
.39** 
.17)' 

\01  , 
.02) 

.30 
.49) 

.39***"* 
.04) 

.05 
.05) 


Independent  Variable  Schooling 
Family  SOS- 
Scholastic  Aptitude 

Census  Division 
»    (^Non-South;  0=South) 

Family  Income/ 1000a  . 

Healfl^  Limits  on  Work, 

at  t  or  t*l  (l=Yes;  0=No) 

Age  When  Left  School 
i*e-Years 

Time  in  Years 
Schooling 

Marital  Status  * 

Family  Income  Less 

Respondent's  Income/ 1000a 

If  Employed  full -Time, 
time  t  (l*Yes;  0=No) 

If -Employed  Part-Time,, 
time  t  (l=Yes;  0=No) 

If  Unemployed  ' 
time't  (l=Yes;  0=No) 

If  Ever  in  Military 
(l=Yes;  0=Np) 

Local  Unemployment  Rate 
.  •   time  t+1/10 

Unemployment  Insurance  Payments 
Divided  by  all  Weeks  Unemployed 

Expected  UE  Duration 


Constant 
R2  ' 

Mean  Dependent  Variable 
"1>aH3)l e  Size 

— ^  


1.45 
.59 
12'.  52 


If  UE 


Weeks  UE 


Wage  Rate 
^      per  Hour8 


-  .26 
(  .73) 
28.55 
(22.60) 


• 

-31.62 

* 

(47.74) 

- .  Ul 

.92 

5.50 

(.02) 

(  *76) 

*    (  6.93) 

-.01 

-  ;22 

&.04*** 

.  (-02)  . 

(  .82) 

(  6.93) 

.02 

3.04 

(.13) 

(5.00) 

.  .01 

-  .14 

(.01) 

(  .30) 

o 

-.24** 

-2.61 

93.25** 

(.10) 

*  (4.14) 

(33.80) 

-.11 

'  .45 

44.98* 

(.09) 

(3.20) 

(26.18) 

.18* 

7.84** 

-10.01 

(.11) 

•  (3.10) 

(58.25) 

.41*  . 

1.11 

-164.19** 

(.22) 

(5.60) 

(80/55) 

.01 

-  .05 

1.00 

(.01) 

(  .06) 

(  5.56)' 

.02 

.17 

(••01) 

(  .31) 

*, 

N  .7.38  . 

<   (  J  .£6) 

.40 

6.75 

-358.44 

.12 

.  -15 

.2.3 

» 

.40 

8.83 

170.81 

188 

• 

,76 

t  « 

"  188 

In  1967  value  terms  for  cents  per  hour. 


**V  **9  *  significant  at  1%,  3%,  and  10%  level,  respectively,  wit$£  two 


•tailed  t-test 

';*  * 


The  second  equation  examines  factors  affecting  yout-h  unemploy- 
ment incidence  and  conditional  unemployment  duration.  -  Estimating  c 
the  unemployment  equations  by  OLS  is  clearly  not  as  appropriate  as 
some  other  estimation  techniques/  such  as  Tobit  or  logit,  which 
accounts  for  the  highly  skewed  unemploytaent  duration  distribution. 
That  is,  because  60%  of  the  black  youth  and  70%  of  .the  white  youth 
had  no  unemployment  at  all,  the  response  surface  JLs  nonlinear,  which 
means  that  the  marginal  impact  of  eny  variable  i§  dependent  on  where 
on  the  distribution  erf  unemployment  it  is  evaluated.  '  Cost  constraints 
limited  the  use  of  the  nonlinear  estimation  techniques.    As;  an  alter- 
native, we  use  the  same  specification  to  examine  separately  the  in- 
cidence and  duration  of  unemployment.    This^crocedure  permits  some 
discrimination  between  the  marginal  impacts  of  exogenous  terms  at 
different  points  on  the  distribution  of  unemployment  duration.  ^ 

Youth  unemployment  changes  are  probably  due,  \n  part,  to  aggregate 
demand  swings,  population  changes,  and  'other  supply  related  changes,  and 
changes  in  a  thiraVset  of  factors  which  are  unique  t*o  youth  and  the 
labor  markets  they  face.    For  white  youth,  we  find  the  incidence  and 
duration  of  unemployment  are  positively  related  to  local  unemployment 
rates  after  controlling  for  family  income  and  time  trend  effects.  The 
size  6f  the  effect  ii^  small j-yet  thtf  positive  sign  suggests,  perhaps*, 
an  "additional"  worker  effect  tljat  is  puzzling.         ~  \ 

For  both  r^ce  groups, -unemployment  insurance  is  seen  to  increase 
unemployment  duration  and  incidence.    But  only  the  latter  effect  is' 
significant,-10    Furthermore,  since  weeks  iinemployed  entered  the  cal- 
xulation  of  this  variable, £he  estimate  is  negatively  biased.  Being 
interested  in  the  transition  from  school  to  work  of  all  young  men, 


18.    Ehrenberg  aijd  Oaxaca  find  that  a  Ui  benefit/earnings  replacement 
ratio  increase  of  .4  to  15  incrsas.es  jn&le  youth  unemployment 
duration  by  .2  weeks:    see  Ronald  Ehrenberg  and  Ronald  Oaxaca, 
*  "Unemployment  Insurance,  Duration  of  Unemployment/ and  Subsequent 
¥     Wage  Gain,"  American  Economic  Review »  vol.  66  (December  1976). 


we  cannot  restr^t  th^sample  *to 'gersons^TiolAing  a  jjbb  prior  to  un-- 
en#loymefft  aivf  calculate  the  ratio  of  tfl  benefits  to  net  after  tax 
employment 'earnings,    We  can,yiowever  consider  the  cost  of  a  week 
of  unemployment  as  potential  eatings  less  weekly  unemployment  m- 
surance  benefits..    The  latter  reduces  the  cost  of  unemployment  and, 
thus,  is  expected  to  increase  unemployment.    Potential  earning  effects 
are  approximated  by  schooling,  census  division,  and  previous  experi- 
ence gained  in  job  holding  and  military  experience.    Of  these  vari- 
ables, previous  job  holding  stands  out  in. magnitude  and  statistical 
significance,  especially  for  white  yctuth.'  To  have  held  a  job  while  in 
school  raises  the  indivi^al's*  potential  earnings-*,  which  increases 
search  costs,  and,  thus,  reduces  both  the  incidence  and  duration  of 
unemployment.    Furthermore,  if  full-time  jobs  j)ay  more  than  part-time 
jobs,  then  we  would  expect  that  unemployment  reductions  would  be 
greater  for  the  former  group,  <which  is  exactly  what  is  found,  for  whites 
and  blacks  alike.    For  example,  for  white  youth  who  held  a  full-time 
job  their  last  year  in  school,  there  is  a  13%  reduction  in  the  proba- 
bility of  being  unemployed  relative  to  students  who  neither  worked 
nor  looked  for  work. ■  The  corresponding  figure  is  10%  for  holders  of 

part-time  jobs,  f 

Finally,  the  persistence  of  unemployment  -is  shbwn-  i«  the  result. 

that*  students  who  were  unemployed  when  interviewed  at  time  t  ^ 
experienced  sharp  increases  in  the  'duration  and  incidence  of  un- 
employment iji  the  next  twelve  months,  l9^  fee  main  point  is  that  if 
youth  unemployment  reduction  is  aSolicy  goal,  then  job  holding 
while  in  school  may  reduce  the  unemployment  immediately*  after  school. 

Some  analysts, may  point  out  that  youth  unemployment"  in  itself 
may  or  may  not  be  wasteful.    For  example,  if  the  youth  via  invest-  .  ^ 
ia§fin  unemployed  job  search  raises  his  subsequent  net  earnings^ 

19."  We  checked  on  the  possibility  that  spme  persons  simply  stayed 
unemployed"  for  the  entire  year  and,  thus,  account  for  the  ^ 
positive  result.    Yet  ofily  1%  to  2%  of  each  race  group  had 
total  annual  UE  durations  o'f  forty  weeks,  the  maximum  length. 
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then  such  youth  unemployment  may  be^ privately,  and  even  socially 
beneficial.    We  examine  this  possibility  in  the  wage  equation. 

Full  regression  model  results  by  race  for  the. hourly  wage  equa- 
tion are  presented  in  Table  2V    Results  are  in  terms  of  cents.  For 
example,  for  btack  yoi\th,  an  added  year  of  schooling  makes  a  direct 
positive  marginal  contribution  of  thirty-eight  cents  to  the  average 
v*age  per  hour.    Our  main  interest  is  with  unemployment,  schoalirig, 
and  school  labor  market, activity  effects,  and  each  is  discussed  in 
turn,  '  i 

Sharp  racial  differences  are  found  in  unemployment  impacts 
on  the  post-school  hourly  wage.    For  white  youth  expected  unemploy- 
ment duration  is  associated  with  significant  and  negative  impact 
on  W,  whereas  f6r  black  youth,  a  positive  but Jjpnsignificant 'impact, 
was  found.    An  added  week  of  unemployment  duration  reduces  the 
average  white  wag,e  by  16  cents  per  added  week  of  unemployment. 
Why  the  racial  ^difference?    Can  we  say  unemployed  search  is  pro- 
ductive for  black  youth?    We  do  not  know  very  much  from  the  N^S 
data  about  the  details  of  search  behavior  of  the  youth  during  un- 
employment.   Eor  example,  direct  marginal  search  cost  differentials 
by  race  could  account  ,for  part~of  the  observed  difference..  A 
previous  study  of  mine  estimated  weekly  search  costs  for  October 
197^  of  whitte  youth  at  $8.66  vs.  $3.90  per  week  for  black  youth,20 
If  similar  direct  cost  disparities  are  true  for  the  NLS  sample  used 
in  the  present  study  and  if  seafch  costs  increase  as  time  unemployed 
continues,  then  white  .youth  wage  demands  may  fall  more  sharply  than 

20.    Stephenson,  op.  cit. 

»  .  ■  •. 
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TABLE  3  v 


MARGINAL  CONTRIBUTION  OF  SELECTED  VARIABLES  ON  • 
HOURLY  WAGE  OF  FIRST  JOB  AFTER  LAST  LEAVING  SCHOOL 


•  * 

(1) 

(2) 

(3)  =  (2)  +  (l) 

White 

Indirect  Effect3 

Direct  Effect  * 

Total  Effect 

r-  » 

Schooling 

• 

C-.16)-[(- 

z 

-.6l)«(8.73)+(.19)-(.29)]= 

-.01 

.2Q 

•  19 

'  LSFTt 

C-.16)-[T- 

IT)  • (8. 73) +  (-3.88)* (.29)] 

=  .36 

.66, 

1,02 

LSPTt. 

C-.16)«K- 

-.10  j  •  (.©•/oj  +  i-^.iyj  •  i.^yj  j 

91 

•  HO 

LSUEt 

OC-.i6)'f(. 

» 

10)«(8.73)+(4.1O)«(.29)]= 

-.32 

.41 

.08 

• 

/      '    .'  : 

Black 

• 

School ing 

'  (.'07)«[(- 

.01V(8.83)  +  (-.22)«(.40)> 

-.01 

,38 

.37 

LSFTt 

(.07).[(- 

.24)«(8.83)+(2.61)'(.40)]= 

-.22 

.93 

.71 

LSRTt 

y  C07).[(- 

.ll)«(8.83)+(.45)«(.40)]=  - 

.06 

,  .45 

.39 

LSUEt  •*  .' 

C07).[(.] 

L8);(8.83)+(7.84)«(.40)]=.33 

t.  -/io  %  •  ' 

.23 

Indirect  Effects  of       are  commuted  as  ^ 
aW/aE^-CCaPEUEl/ax^-CECUE  Duration]/P[UE]-l)+(9UE  Duration/^)  *E(P[UE])] 
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black  youth  wage  demands  and  the  facial  "difference  in  unemployment  ^ 

effects  on  W  will  .be  found.    A  similar  result  could  be  found  if  whites 

continually  readjust  downward  the'ir  Wage  'demands  a;s  new  information,  is 

obtained  regarding  the  nature  of  the  wage -of fer  distribution  they  face;,' 

\ yet,  there  is  ridt convincing  reason*  Nvhy  white  youth  should  be  expected  % 

:  •  to  be  initially  further  malaligned  with  the  reality  of  the,  market  than 

blfcck 'youth.  'Clearly,  further  analysis  of  this  result  is  needed, \ 

.  '      .  The  impaction  the  postschoo£  wage^  of  yea>rs  of  schooling  and  in-  t 

school  labor  jnarket  ^activity  involve  >3iieQt  and  indirect:  estimate^.  •  *» 

"   -   t-'  •  ^  *   '  '  v' 

Ift  Tabi£  3  ire  shown,  such,- jargfnal  effects  by  race,  -For  black  youth, 

,  as    meratipBed,  an  adde<£*yeaaro£  schooling  udds  thirty-eight  cents  %#' 

To  ^^sTfcKool  houi-ly  wage;  however,  the  'indirect  effect  is  such 

'  ^that'the  tat^  marginal  impact  of  an*^ded  yea*  of  schoo^g  is. 

tffirty.-seven  font's./  Racial  comparisons  suggest  that  the  marginal 

vklue  of  an  addfe^-  y£a3:  of  schooling  for  white  youth  is  about  one-half 

that  "for  felack^  PaW  of  this  difference  is  probably 'due  to  diminish- 

ing  marginal  Returns  to  continued  educational  investments  and  the  fact 

that  tKe  years  of  schooling  in  the  sample  was  13,5  for  whites  vs.  1*2.5 

for  blocks. 

Having  held  a  *job  during  one's  last  year  in  school  both  reduces 
unemployment  and  raises  the  postschool  wage  level,    Tfiese  effects  are 
relatively  large  and  statistically  significant.    For  white  youth, 
.since  unemployment  is  wage  depressing.,  the  direct  positive  wage  impact 
of  having  held  a  full-time  or  part-time  job  is  increased  by  the  in- 
direct effect  of  previous  job  holding  on  expected  unemployment.  For 
example, 3  W/3  LSFTt  =  .66  from  Table  2  in  the  UE  duration  equation  if 
we  express  the  result^in  dollars  ,and  cents.    In  addition,  part  of,  the 
LCFTt  effect  on  W  operates  through  the  reductipn  in  expected  un- 
employment^duration,^  The  t,otal  effect  on  W»is  thus  (,te6  +.36J  or'  , 
one  dollar  and  two  cents,    White  yoyng  men  who  held  a/full-time 
job  during  their  last  year  in  school  make  more  than  ope  dollar  an 
hour  jnore  than  white  young  men  who  preViously  neither  looked  for  work' 
nor  held  a  pant-time  job.    Further  stfch  derivations  are  presented  in 


Table  3. 


r 
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*'     Part-time  job\holding  has  about  one-half  the  full-time  job  impact 
on«W  and  merely  having  looked  for  work  during  onefs  last  year  in  school 
may  have  some  payoff  relative  to  NLF  students.    Racial  patterns  are*,y 
Similar  in  terms  of  the  relative  marginal  influence  of  previous 
'full-time  and  part-time  job  holding.    However,  in  school  job  holding- 
^increases  the  wage  of  white  youth  more  than  for  black  youth,  *  Another 
racial  difference  arises  because  black  unemployment  is  wage-augment-  5 
ing,  whereas,"  for, white  youth  unemployment  is  wage  depressing. 
The  net  wage  gafin  to  white  youth  who  were  unemployed  in,  school  is 
eight  cents  per  hour  over  NLF  youth  versus  the  twenty-three  cent 
differential  for  black  youth.  #l  % 

SUMMARY  ' 

.  L  £  

We -began  the  analysiis  by  considering  the'issue  of  how  to  define 

the  transition  from  school  to  work,    In^a  range  of  definitions  we 
chose  the  first  job  after  last  paving  school-^   By  selecting  this 
poiiit,  we  increased  the  average)  observed  age  and  also  increased  the 
possibility  that  the  line  between 'school  and  work  would  become  in- 
creasingly'blurred.    This  point  was.  selected,  however,  not  to  ob--  . 
fuscate  the  transitiqn  issue,  but  to  choose  that  point  that  best* 
marks  a  permanent  leaving  of  full-time  student  status/  Such  a 
point  may  best  serve  tjjjp  need  to  examine  jobs  leading  to  lifetime* 

careers.  '  ,  ■  , 

:  "  The  analysis  was  considerably  aided  by  the  availability  of  the 
rich.NLS  panel  data  on  young  men.    However,  sample  attrition,  non- 
response  to  key  questions,  and  the  transition  process  selected  all 
served  to  limit  the  final  sample  studied.    Suice  the^data  covered 
the  period  from  1966  to  1^71  J  railiVary  experience  anck/time  trend 
variables  were  added  as  control  variables.  * 

•  The  major  results  of  the"  analysis  were  obtained  in  an  expanded 
human  capital  mpder.    The  expansion  was  (a)  to  include  unemployment 


incidence  or  duration  as  an  intervening  equation  between  Jthe  standard 
schooling  and  wage  rate  equations  and  (b)  .to  consider  the  impact  on 
unemployment  and  wage  rates  of  holding  a  job  or  looking  for  a  job  while 
in  school.    Job  holding  in  school -reduces  later  unemployment  for  white 
and  black  youth.    Furthermore,  previous  job  holding,  especially  full- 
time  job  holding  t^Lle  a  student,  sharply  increases  hourly, wage  rates 
on  posts chool  jobs.' 

In  terrtis  of  job  search  implications  during  the  transition 

v 

process,  racial  differences  were  found.    In  the  sample,  40%  of  th^ 
black  youth  had  some  unemployment.    For  such  youth,  post-unjemploy- 
ment  wage  rates  were  higher  than  for  other  black  ^youth.    1/hite  >« 

pwever,  who  experienced  unemployment  ,  had  lower  subsequent 
Wages.    While  further  research  is  needed  regarding  this  important 
issue,  the  preliminary  policy  implication  is  that  unemployment  may 
not  be  either  socially  or  privately  wasteful  to  some  black* youth  . 
anH  that  a  policy  of  in  school  work  experience  might  aid  the  tran- 
sition process  for  botj^groups.  \        -  n 


/ 
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THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  STABLE  AND  SUCCESSFUL  EMPLOYMENT  CAREERS: 

THE  ROLE  OF  WORK* ATTITUDES  AND  LABOR  MARKET  KNOWLEDGE 
j  By:  Paul  J.  Andrisani  ' 

/  ABSTRACT 

This  paper  assesses  the  extent  to  which  j£table  and  successful 
employment  careers  are  a  function  of  the  worK.  attitudes  and  labor 
market  knowledge  of  yo.uths.    The  paper  examines  the  work  attitudes 
and  labor  market  knowledge  of  youths,  considers  how  they  differ  from 
their  older  and  presumably  more  mature  counterparts,  and  how  they 
affect  and  are  affected  by  successes  and  failures  upon' initial  entry 
into  the  work  force.    The  research  summarized  draws  primarily  from 
published  works  based  on  the^National  Longitudinal  (Parnes)  Surveys. 

The  data  summarized  clearly  show  the  importance  of  positive 
work  attitudes  and  adequate  labor  market  knowledge  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  stable  and  successful  employment  careers.  Confidence 
in  these  findings  is 'strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  observed 
relationships  were  independent  of  individual  differences  among  th.e^ 
youths  studied  in  a  wide  raftge  of  skills,  abilities, ' and  demographic 
characteristics,  and  were  supported  by  longitudinal  data  as  well. 
The  data  also  document  persuasively  the  inadequacy  of  all  types' of 
labor  market  knowledge  as  youths  cross  the. critical  threshold  from 
school  .to  workr-with  blacks^  females,  and  poor  white  youths  possess- 
ing the  least  adequate  knowledge.    Yet,  the -data  provide  little  em-  . 
.pirical  justification  to  consider  youths'  attitudes  toward  work  as 
inadequate,  immature  (other  than  for  lack  of  adequate  labor  market 
information),  anti-work,  or  the  cause  of  the  upique  labor  market 
problems  of;  youth.  *0n  the  basis  of  the  statistics  for -the  late 
1960s,  youths1  attitudes  toward  work  were  hardly  dissimilar  from  . 
those  of  older  workers;  they  reflected  considerable  ambition  in 
the  setting  of  career  goals,  and  they  were  shown  to  be  influenced 
in  an  anti-work  direction  by  unsatisfactory  labor  market  experi- 
ences early  in  wprk  careers . 

INTRODUCTION    ■  v 

Referring  to  out-of-sefcool  and  unemployed  teenagers,  Charles 

Silverman  once  wrote: 

Many  of  them  appear  to  be  unemployable:  they  are--o,r  seem 
to  be --uninterested  in  working,  unwilling  or  unable  td  ad- 
just to  the  routine  and  discipline  of  a  job,  ^nd  generally 
apathetic,  'skllen  or  hostile, . .teenagers  also  lack  the 
■psychological  pressures  that  make  the  great  majority  of 
•   adult- men  prefer  work  to  idleness.! .holding  down  a  job  . 
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is  not  necessarily  a  source  of  status,  nor  is  unemployment  ^ 
a  source  of  shame.    On  the  contrary,  in* at  least  some  c£ty 
slums,  teenage  society  displays  a  certain" disdain  for  legi- 
timate .work.*  v 

•Quite  similarly;^pn  the  basis  of.  The  Coleman  Report's  finding 

•J   : —  ^  y  ^ 

that  a  youth's  attitude  Mwas  more  highly  related  to  achievement  than 

~  2  ~" 

any  other  factor  in  the  student's  .background  or  school,11    James  S. 

Coleman  was  prompted  to  write:  -  .  / 

...internal  changes ,in  the  Negro,  changes  in  his  concfeption\^ 
of  himsplf  in  reflation  to  his  environment,  may  have  more 
effect  on  Negro'  achievement  than  any  other  single  factor. 
The  determination  to  overcome  relevant  obstacles,  and 'the 
belief  that  he  will  overcome  them... may  be  the  most  criti- 
cal element  iij  achieving  equality  of  opportunity. 3 

Still  further,  Ediard  Kalachek's  analysis  of  thev  youth  labor 

market  has  also  noted  the  potential  importance  of  certain  work  attitudes 

for  success  in  the  world  of  work: 

Reports  of  operating  manpower  agencies  stress  the  importance 
of  attitudinal  factors .. .Clients  drawn  from  these  groups 
are  frequently  characterized  as  alienated,  discotiraged,  im- 
mature, .lacking  self-esteem,  and  not  conversant  with  accepted 
middle-class  woYk  values.    Counseling,  efforts  at  building  '  . 
se}f-esteem,  and  emotionally  supportive  services  are  cited 
as  a^sential  elements  in  improving  employabiUty.4 

Another  potentially  important  but  seldom  researched  factor  in 
establishing  stable  and  successful  work  "careers  is  the  adequacy  of 

—  i  T~~c~  ' 

1.  C.  Silberman,  "What  Hit  The  Teenagers?, 11  Fortune,  April  1965,  as 
cited  in  E .  Kalachek,  The  Youth  Labor  Market  (Washington:  Nation- 
al Manpower  Policy  Task  Force  Policy  Papers  in  Human  Resources 
and  Industrial  Relations  No.  12,  1969),  p.  74. 

2.  J.S.  Coleman,  "Equal  Schools  or  Equal  Students?11  in  D«M.  Gordon, 
ed.,  Problems  in  Political  Economy:  An  Urtfan  Perspective  (Lexing- 
ton: D.C.  Heath  and^Co.,  1971),  p.  193,  emphasis  in  original. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Kalachek,  op.  cit.,  p,  77. 
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labor  market  knowledge  available  to  youths.5    Inadequate  labor  market- 
knowledge  is  conceptually  linked  to  work  attitudes,  since  it  implies 
a  faulty  perception  of  the  operation  of  the  labor  market.    When  the 
parents,  relatives,  friends,  teachers,  or  guidance  counselors  of 
'youths-and  of  female  and  disadvantaged  youths  in  particular-possess 
inadequate  labor  market  knowledge,  not  on^may  this  develop  faulty 
perceptions  among  the, youths,  but  it  may  shape  important  work  attitudes 
in  an  anti-Work  direction  as  well.      . J     •  4^ 

It  may,  for  example,  preclude  youths  from  adequately  preparing 
for  the  careers  to  which  they  aspire.    Or,  as  has  long  been  the  case 
with  young  women,  it  may  cause  them  to  aspire  to  and  prepare  for  careers 
that  they  may  later  learn  were  not  what  they  wanced  or  expected,,  or 
that  were  not  readily  available.    In  each  instance,  inadequate  labor 
market- knowledge  may  generate  unrealistic  career  aspirations  and 
expectations  on  the  part  of  youths  that  are  easily  dashed  when  con- 
fronted with  the  harsh  and  oftentimes  brutal  realities  of  the  world 
of  work.    The 'consequences  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  stable 
'-  and  successful  work  careers  quite  obviously  may-he.  serious .    In  an 

economic  system  in  which  youths  are  presumably  free  to  choose  among  ^ 
.  various  occupational  and  employment  opportunities,  the  freedom  to 
choose  is  indeed  hollow^in *the  absence  of  adequate  labor  market 
knowledge. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  assess  the  extent 
"to.which  stable  and  successful  employment  careers  are  a  function  of 


H  S    Pames  and  A.I.  Kohen,  "Occupational  Information  and  Labor 
Market  Status: -The  Case  of  Young  Men,"  Journal  of  Human  Resources, 
vol.  10,  no.  1  (Winter  1975),  pp.  44-55.    See  also:  G.  Stigler, 
"Information  in  the  Labor  Market,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
vol.  70,  no.  5  (Supplement,  October  1962),  pp.  94-105. 
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the  work  attitudes  _and  labor  market  knowledge  of  youths.6*  A  second^ 
ary  purpose  is  to  examine  what  the  work  attitudes  of  youths  actually 
are,  How  they  differ  from  those  of  their  older  and<presumably  more 
mature  counterparts,  and  how  they  are  affected  by  successes  and  fail- 
ures upon  initial ^entry  into  the  work  force.    To  a  considerable  degree, 
the  research  summarized  in  this  paper  draws  upon  published  works  from 
a  uniqufe  set  of  longitudinal  data  for  representative  national  samples 

of  10;000  American  youths  and  10,000  older  workers  during  the  second  u 

*  7 
half  of  the  1960s--namely,  the  National  Longitudinal  Surveys. 

 * — .  *  :  :   \ 

6.  That^is^the  extent  to  which  stable  and  "successful  employment  * 
careers  are  a*  function  of  work  attitudes  and  labor  market  know- 
ledge rather  than  of  t-raditional  human  capital  and  demographic 
variables  most  typically  considered  in  labor  market  studies.  '  These 
include  such  variables  as  age,  race,  sex,  education,  general  and 
specific  training,  institutional  and  on-the-job  training,  healfch, 
marital  status,  region  of  residence,  type  of  local  labor  market,, 
etc.    In  the  human  capital  model  of  income  distribution  developed 
by  Becker  and  Mincer,  labor  market  success,  particularly  in  terms 
of  earnings,  is  a  function  of  investments  in  an  individual's  pro- 
ductive skills  and  abilities,  Comprising  one's  stock  of  human     J  f 
capital.    Variables  listed  above  that  do  not  reflect* human  capital  ^ 
or  supply-side  characteristics,  are  generally  presumed  to  reflect 
demand-side  or  labor  market  Effects.    See:  G.  Becker,  Hifrian  Cap- 
ital (New  York':  Columbia  University  Press,  1964) and  J.  Nfincer, 

"The  Distribution  of  Labor  Incomes:  A  Survey  with  Special  Refer- 
ences,^ the  Human  Capital  Approach,'"  Journal  of  Economic  biter- 
atinrft,  vol.  8,  no.  1  (March  1970),  pp.  1-26. 

7.  Begun  in  1966",  the  NLS  is  a  ten -year  longitudinal  study  of  the  work 
'  experience  of  fora^-age-sex  cohorts  of  the  population,  each  of  which 

consists  of  roughly  5,000  respondents^  men  forty-five  to, fifty-nine, 
women. thirty  to  forty-four,  and  young  meh  and  women  fourteen  to 
twenty- four  years  of  age' at  the  date  of  ttie  initial  interviews. 
The  samples  in* each  case  constitute  a  Representative  national 
probability  sample  of  the  noninstitutionalized  civilian  population 
of  the  particular  cohort  as  of  the  first  survey  date.    The  samples 
were  drawn  and  personal  interviews  conducted  by  the  U.S..  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  The  Ohio  State  University  Center  for  Human  Resource 
Research  under  separate  contracts  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
For  an  overview  of  the  entire  NLS  .data  base,  including  a  ^pmplete 
description  of  the  sampling  design,  interviewing  procedures,  and 
the  host  of  included  variables ,*  see:  flie  National  Longitudinal 
Surveys  Handbook  (Columbus:  The  Ohio  State  University  Center  for 
Human  Resource  Research,  1975). 
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In  the  section  to  follow,  the/adequacy  of  labor  market  knowledge 
available  to  youths  and  the  consequence^ ^pf  inadequate  knowledge  will 
be  explored.    Then  in  the  third  section^1  the  paper  will  explore  what 
the  work  attitudes  of  youths  actually  tfre,  and  how  they  differ  £rom 
those  of  older  workers.    In  the  fou^tH  section,  the  empirical  evidence 
relating  to  whether  the  work  attitj^s  of  youths  have  any  bearing  on 
their  early  labor  marke£  experieiy^will  be  examined:    The  fifth  sec- 
tion then^x^mines  the  empirical;; evidence  relating  to  the  effects  'of 
early  labor  ma^t  experience  artwork  at  titles,  and' the  final  section 
concludes  with  a  t^ief  discussion,  of  the  implications  of  «the  research 
reported  herein. 

THE  ADEQUACY  AND  'IMPORTANCE  OF  LABOR  "MARKET  KNOWLEDGE 

\  /*   *  * 

,    According  to  Parties,  there  are  four  types  of  labor  marjcet  knowl- 

*  *  8 

edge  that  should  be  considered  in  discussions  of  this  sort.      The  first 

ai)d  second  are  essentially  the  /distinction  between  "general"  and 

>'  /  -  9 

"specific"  human  capital  investments  made  by  Becker.  Characteristic- 
ally, general  labor  market  information  is  a  highly  substitutable  good 
with  a  market  of  substantial  breadth;    It  comprises,  for  example, 
short  run  as  well  as  loUg/run  knowledge  of  alternative  occupations, 
industries,  geographic/lotations,  relative  income  and  job  security 
prospects,  avenues  of  preparation  for  various  jobs,  and  a  host  of 
other  characteristics  of  the* alternative  opportunities  available  in 
the  labor  market.    In  contrast,  specific  labor  market  information  in 
its  most  limited  form  is  jfhe  opposite  side  of  the  coin--i.e.,  at  th§ 
limit  it  is  confined  to  jingle  market  and  to  even  a  single  firm. 


.8.    H.S.  Parnes,  "Impffrvfd  Job  Information:  Its  Impact  on  Long-Run 
Labor  Market  Exp^i^nce,"  in  Seymour  L.'  Wolfbein,  ed.,  Labor 
^       Market  Infoianati^/for  Youths  (Philadelphia:  Temple  University 
School  of  Business' Administration,  1975),  pp.  163-83.    Much  of 
the  material  in  this  section  of  the  paper  summarizes  a  recent 
conference  bn  Imprbving  Labor  Market  .Information  for  Youth  held 
at  Temple  University  on  October* 2 1-22,  1974.    The  proceedings  were 
published  in  the/volume  cited  here.    '  \ 

9.    Becker,  op.  ci«t,  * 
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Cleafcly  the  former  is  more  important  than  t"he  latter  in  preparing 

youths  for  the  world  of  work.    It  may  be  the  latter,  however,  which  , 

is  o£  relatively  greater  importance  to  youths  .after  adequately  pre- 

paring  for  Work — i.e. , .-during  the  critical  pexiod  of  settling  upon  a 
10  ' 

•specific  firm.         v  ■  * 

The  third  type  of  labor  piarket  information  includes  knowledge  of 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  <of  various  job  search  5trat- 
egies  and  institutions— e.g. ,  public  and  private  employment  services, t 
trade  unions,  and  various  public  and  private* social  welfare  agencies.  * 
Finally,  the  fourth  type  of  labor  market  information  of.  relevance  to 
workers,  particularly  youths,  is  what«Parjies  calls  "an  understanding 
of  the  regimentation  that  is  inherent  in  greater  or  lesser  degree 
in. mbst'work  situations."11    This  understanding  includes  knowledge 
of  the  "importance  to  success^ef  regular  attendance,  punctuality, 
gQod  work  habits,  concern  for  the  objectives  of  the  employing  estab- 

12 

lishment,  and  conformity  to  accepted  standards  of  dress  and  behavior," 
Irrespective  of  whether  one  endorses  all  of  these  or  whether  all  are 
essential  to  satisfactory  performance  on  all  jobs,  it  is  Parnes1  view 
that  failure  to  alert  youths  to  such  facts  of  industrial  life  would 

c  f 

indeed  be  a  disservice  to  them. 

Whichever  type  of  labor  market  knowledg^is  considered,  there  is 
persuasive  evidence  that  many  youths  take  their  first  jobs  in  a  very 
haphazard  manner,  and  that  initial  decisions  often  have 'a  lasting  iro- 

X 


10.  There  is  considerable  evident?;  for  example,  that  the  differential 
in  unemployment  rates  between  adults  and  youths .results  mainly 
from  greater- turnover ,  and  thus  a  higher  incidence  o'f  unemployment. 
See  M.S.  Feldstein,  "Lowering  the  Permanent  Rate  of  Unemployment," 
a  study  prepared  ,for  the  use  of  the  Joipt  Economic  Committee, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  93rd  Congress,  1st  Session,  Sept- 
ember 1973  (Washington:    U.S.  -Government  Printing  Office,  1973),- 
pp.  17-18. 

11.  Parnes,  op,  cit.,  p.  167 ♦ 

/- 

12.  Ibid. 
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<  t 
*  1  T  »  "  * 

pact/     Mangum  estimates  that  fcbre  than  one  million  youths  initially 
entering  the  labor  force  each  year  encounter  difficulty  assimilating 
into  the  world  of  work,  with  blacks  considerably  overrepre^ented  with- 
in  this  group/      In  the  very  tight  labor  market  of  1967,  for  instance, 

%the  average  rate  of  unemployment  among  nonwhite  teenagers  was  26.5%, 

*  15 
a  level  seven  times  the  national  average  of  3,8%,       Furthermore,  there 

is  little  doubt  of  the  inadequacy  of  all  types  6f  labor  market  knowl- 
edge, among  youths--particularly  blacks,  yourig  women,  poor  whites,  and 
those  in  rural  labor  markets/6    Singell's  follow-up    of  high  sch<^>l 
graduate's,  iji  Detroit  a  year  after  initial  entry  into,  the  labor  market 
%is  typical  in  its  observation  that:  . 

Most  youths 'had  not  f!chosenM  a  job  in  any  real  sense, 
but  had  either  drifted'  into  one  or  had  taken  it  be- 
cause they  could  find  no  other. . .Furthermore,  the 
youths  exhibited  extremely  vague  knowledge  s^)out  wages, 


13.  Ibid.,  p.  i69.    Also* see,  for  example:  P.J.  Andrisani,  An  fimpiri- 
raOhalysis  of  the  Dual  Labor  Market  Theory  (Columbus:  The  Ohio 
State  University  Center  tforK  Human  Resource  Research,  1973);  P.E. 
Davidson  and  H.  Anderson,  Occupational  Mobility  in  ..an  American 
Community  (Stanford:  Stanfqrd  University  Press,  1937);'M.D.  Ornr 
stein,  Entry  into  the  American  Labor  Force  (New  York:  Adademic  . 
Press,  1975):  J.  Piker ,  Entry  into  the  Labor  Forcer  A  Survey  of 
literature  on  the  Experiences  of  Negro  and  White  Youths  (Ann  Arbor: 
Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial. Relations,  University  of  Michi 
^an--Wayne  State  University,  1969);  Kalachek,  op.qit. ;  and  L.  Reyn- 
olds, The  Structure  of  Laoor  Markets  (New  York:  Harper  and  Broth-' 
ers,  1951).  *  f  — 

14.  G.L.  Mangum,  "Second  Chancfc  i»  the  Transition  from  School  to  Work11, 
in  P.  Arnow  et  al-,  eds.,  The  Transition  from  School  to  Work, 
(Princeton:  The  Industrial  Relations  Section,  Princeton  University, 

*  1968),  pp.  231-69.  I'  •  , 

15.  ^P.  Arnow  et  al.,  fiThe  Transition  from  School  to  Work",  in  The  Tran- 
sition from  School  to  Work,  op.cit. ,   p . 3 .  * 

16.  Pames  and  Kohen,  op.  cit.;  P.  Brito  and  C.  Jusenia$,  "Occupational 
Expectations  for  Age  35"',  in  p.L.  Mott  et  al.  Zeds. ,  Years  for  Dec- 
ision, IV,  (Columbus:  The  Ohio  State  University  Center  for  Human 
Resource  Research,  1977),  pp.  113-139. 
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working  conditions,  steadiness  of  employment',  and  chances 
•of  advancement  when  they  accepted  their  first  job.17 

Y^ars  earlier-,  Reynolds1  classic  study  of  the  New  Haven  labor  Mar- 
ket produced  results  that  were  essentially  the  same:  MMost  youngsters 
(and  their  parents)  approached  the  choice  of  a  first  job  with  no  clear 
conception  of  wherff%hey  were  going..."       Other  studies  from  Davidson 

and  'Anderson  in  1937  to  a  very  recent  and  comprehensive  on6  by  Michael  ^ 

19 

Ornstein  are.  equally  consistent  on  th£  point..      When  a  sample  of 
sixty-nine  vocational  educators  in  twenty-two  urban  areas  were  asked 
to  discuss  the  labor  market  problems  of  high  school  graduates,  for 
instance,  more  than  half  reported  that  youths  have  unrealistic  as- 
pirations and  expectations,  concerning  work,  and  more  than  40%  felt  that 
poor  attitudes  and  lack  of  responsibility,  maturity,  and  self-disipline 
were  part  of  the  .problem. ^ 

Furthermore,  there  is  little  reason  to  be  any  more  sanguine  about 
the  adequacy  -df  labor  market  information  available  to  postsecondary 

students.    Perhaps  the  only  study  to  be  iftpressed  by  the  adeqyacy  of 

1  '  21 

labfrr  market  knowldege  of  any  type  is* that  of  Richard  Freeman.  As 

Parnes  has  noted,  however: 


17.    L.D. ^Singell,  Some  Private  aqd. Social  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Mobil- 
ity of  Young  Workers",  The  Quarterly  Review  of  Economics  and 
Business,  vol.  6,  no.  1  (Spring  1966),  p.  23. 

18.,  Reynolds,  op.  cit^pp.  213-14. 

19.  Davidson  and  Anderson,  op.  cit.;  and  Ornstein,  op.  tit. 

20.  A. P. Garbin,v*R.  •Campbell,  D.P.  .Jackson,  and  R.  Feldman,  Problems 

. .  in  the  Transition  from  High  School  to  Work  as  Perceived  by  Vocat- 
ional Educators  (Columbus:  The*0hio  State  University  Center  for 
Vocational  and  Technical' Education  Research  Series  No.  20,  1967), 
pp.  49-50.  J 

21.  R.  Freeman,  The  Market  for  College-Trained  Manpower:  A  Study  in 
the  Economics  6f  Career  Choice  -(Cambridge:  Harvard  University 

-    Press,  1971). 
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...even  Freeman's  data  show,  that  a  sixth  of  the  under- 
graduates and  an  eighth  of  the  graduate  students  believed 
that  the  infdrmation  available  to  them  at  the  time  they 
made  their  career  choices  was  inadequate,  while  another 
fourth  regarded  it  as  ,fbarely  adequate".    Moreover,  other 
„  investigators  of  the  process  of  career  choices  among  college 
students  have  drawn  generalizations  different  from  those 
of  Freeman.    A  study  -of'  almost  two  thousand  male  and  fe- 
male members  of  the  1972 -graduating  classes  of  five  Penn- 
sylvania colleges  and  universities  reported  that. ..two- 
fifths  of  the  students  reported  that  they  were  "not  too, 
aware"  and  one-fifth  that  they  were  Mnot  at  all  aware" 
of  the  job  market  in  the  field  of  their  major  at  the 
,  time  they  selected  it.22, 

« 

Of  what  empirical  consequence  are  such  differences  in  labor  L 
market  knowledge  among  yquths?    One  of  the  very  few  studies  to 
examine  the  issue  is  that  of  Parnes  and  Kohen.       Using  longitudinal 
data  on  male  youths  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Surveys,  a  multi- 
variate statistical  model,  and  a  multi-item  measure  of  occupational 
information,  Parnes  and  Kohen  found  that  scores* in  1966  on  the  NLS  r 
measure  of  labor  market  knowledge  were  significantly  correlated  with 
the  hourly*  wage  rates  and  occupational  .attainment  of  the  youths  two  ~ 
years  later.    Moreover,  the  results  were  obtained  for  young  black 
men  and  their  young  white  -counterparts,  witlf*statistical  controls 
for  such  human  capital  and  demographic  variables  as  years  of  schooling, 
IQ,  socio-economic  status,  quality  of  high  school  attended,  years 
of  work  experience,  health  status,  region  of  residence,  and  rural 

versus  urban  residence.    As  these  researchers  correctly  observed: 
»  i 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  findings 
understate  the  total  csgtribution  of  the  kinds  of  labor 
market  information  measured  by  the  test,  since  they  ig- 
nore the  indirect  effects  such  knowledge  may  have  on' 
occupational ( status  and  wages  via  its  effect  on  educa- 
.  tionjal  attainment  .  2j 


22.  Parnes,  op.  cit.,  p.  171. 

23.  Parnes  and  Kohen,  op.  cit. 

24.  Parnes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  175-76. 


Given  th€  empirical  results,  What  then'would  be  the  sdcial 
consequences  of  improved  labor  market  knowledge?    Would  it  simply 
mean  a  reshuffling  of  youths  among  jobs  as  the  ^gains  of  those  with 
superior  labor  market  knowledge^are  transferred  to  those  youths  with 
inadequate  knowledge?    Theoretically,  "the  answer  to  'the  second  question 
is" ho,  since  improved  labor  market  knowledge  implies-  movement  of  the 
labor  market  from  disequilibrium  to  equilibrium—with  the  resultant 
reallocation  of  labor  being  more  nearly  optimal  as  youths  and  older 
workers  become  better  mitched  with  the  jobs "for  which  they  are. best 
suited.    In  theory,  an  optimal  allocation  of  human  resources  means 
that  no  one  could  improve  his  or  her  utility  or  contribution  to  the 
total  social  product,  by  making  any  job  change.    Thus,  the  Reallocation 
should  lead  to  increased  productivity  and  individual  welfare.  Second, 
a  more'  equitable  distribution  of  labor  market  knowledge  among  youths 
should  reduce  race,  sex,  and  class  di^erences  in  unemployment  and 
income,  since  greater  labor  market 'knowledge  has  been  shown  in  the 
NLS  data  both  to  be  disproportionately  possessed  by  white,  male 
and  higher  SES  youths  and  to  be  significantly  linked  with  a  success-4 
ful  transition  from  school  to  work,  ' 

Third,  improved  labor  market  knpwleclge  would  enhance  the  oper- 
ation of  competitive  forces  in  the  labor  market.    Thus,  for  example, 
some  employers  would  feel  a  stronger  need  to  improve  the  quality  of. 
work  to  keep  employee^^and  the  labor  market  woul-d,  be  better  able 
to  reallocate  labor  morWef ficiently  in  response  to  technological 
shifts  and  to  shifts  in  consumer  preference's  and  tastes.  Increased 
competition  should  act,  to  reduce  levels  of  unemplbyment  and  to  shift 
the  Phillips  curve  down  to  the  left.    The  latter  result  might  be 
particularly  . effective  for  reducing  youth  unemployment,  since  it 
would  reduce  youth  turnover  and  frictional  unemployment,  which  play 

so  large  a  role  in  the  differential  between  youth  and  ^dult  ufiemgloy- 
25  ' 

ment  rates, 

25.    Feldstein,  op,cit,,  pp,  17-18, 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  ATTITUDES  OF  YOUTHS  TOWARD  WORK  .AND  ARE  THEY  DIFFERENT 
FROM  THOSE*  OF  THEIR  ELDERS?  , 

By  way  of  the  data  for  the  four  NLS  cohorts  covering  the  1966-r 
1972period,  it  is  possible  to  examine  a  number  of  the  work  attitudes 
of* male  and  female  youths  and  to  compare  them  with  those  of  their  older 
and  presumably  more  mature  counterparts.    When  respondents  who  were 
in  the  labo*  force  at  the  initial  surve>s  wefe 'asked  whether  they  would 
continue  to  work  if  by  some  chance  they  Were  to  get  enough  mone/  to 
live  comfortably  without  working,  73-7£%  of  the  older  men,  78-82%  e£  « 

the  younger  men,  58-68%  of  the  older  women,  and  59-70%  of  the  younger 

26  ^  s  ' 

women  replied  that  they  would  continue  to  work.       The,  high  degree  of 

reported  commitment  to  work  and  the  absence  of  age  differences'  in 

responses  to  this  question  are  entirely  consistent  with  responses, 

to  eleven  other  attitudinal  items  more  directly  probing  commitment 

to  the  Protestant  work  ethic.    For  each  of  the  eleven  items  there 

t 

%     tended  to  be  virtually  no  age  differences  in  the  tendency  to  ascribe 

credence  to  the ^Protestant  work  ethic  belief  that  hard,  work  leads  to 

.27  *  n 

success. 

•  With  respect  to  their  occupational  goals,  young  men  and  women  in 

1966  aspired  to  considerably  greater  occupational' heights  than  either 
*  28  I 

*•  they  or  their  older  counterparts  had  attained.      Two  to  three1  years 

later,  as  the  youths  aged  and  gained  more -work  experience,  occupation- 
al aspirations  in  the  aggregat-e  changed  little  'for  white  or  black,  male 
or  female  youths %    Coded  in* terms -of  the  Puncan  index  of  occupational 
status,  white  young  men  in  1966  aspired  to  occupations  averaging  55 
'  *  points  (on  a  scale  from  0  to  100),  while  black*  young  men  asp^ed 

26.  This  portion  of  the  paper  draws  heavily  from  Chapters  3,4,  and  5 
of  a  research  volume  on  the  relationship  between  w<$rk  attitudes 
and  labor  market  experience:    P.J.  Andrisani,  with. the  assistance 

M  of  E.  Applebaum,  R.'  Koppel,  and  R.C.  Miljus,  Work  Attitudes  and 
Labor  Market  Experience:    Evidence  frdm  the  National  Longitudinal 
Surveys  (New  York:  Praeger  Publishers^ 1978) . 

27.  '  P.J.  Andrisani,-  "Internal-External  Attitudes,  Personal  Initiative, 
.  s  '/and  Labor  Market  Experience, "  in  Andrisani  et  al.,  op  /  cit., 

j  chapter  4.  * 

28-    Pi  J.  Andriskni,  "Work  Attitudes  and  Labor  Market  Experience:  Other 
v  -  Findings,"  in  Andrisani  et  al., -op.  cit.,  chapter  5. 
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to  occupations  averaging  only  46  points.    Among  ^he  young  womeji,  whites 

in  1968  aspired  to  jobs  averaging  53  points,  while  blacks  aspired  to 

jobs  averaging  48  points.    Of  the  youths  who  worked  at  each  survey  date, 

and  who  were  npt  enrolled  in- school,  the  actual  occupational  attainments' 

of  the  white  and  black  young  men  were  32  and  19  points  respectively,  in 

1966,  and  44  and  30  points  respectively  for  white* and  black  young  women. 

Of  those  employed  in  the  two  older  NLS  cohorts  at  each  survey  date,  the 

actual  occupational  attainments  of  the  white  and  black  men*were  40* and  18 

points  respectively,  and  43  and  29  points  respectively  for  white  and  black? 

women.  * 

Yet  while  aspirations  were  high,  29%  of  the  young  white  men  and  37% 

of  the  young-black  men  perceived  their  chances  of  attaining  their  goals  as 
]l  29 

/jonly  "fair"  at  best.       Furthermore,  the  gap  between  aspirations  and 
actual  occupational  attainment  was  much  greater  for  black  youths  than  white 
youths.    Relative  to  their  actual  occupational  attairitoent J  or  relative  to 
the  occupational  attainment  of  their  counterparts  in  the  older  cohorts, 
black  youths  aspired  to  greater  heights  than  white  y&uths.    Within  race 
groups,  however,  young  men  and  women  differed  little  on  th£  average  in  ^ 
'their  occupational  goals.-  Thus,  while  blacks  and  female  youths  may  be 
unrealistic  in  their  occupational  goals,  they  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
lacking  ambition  in  setting  their  goals.  «    «  ,  /  1 

When  asked  whether  "images"  or  "liking  the  work11  was  the  more  im- 
portant aspect  of  a  good  job\  better  than  half  within  nearly -every  NLS 
age- sfex-race  group  responded  "liking  the  wofk."^    Only  among  black  men^ 
were  preference  differences  between  the  younger  and  older  NLS  cohprts 
moje  than  four  percentage  points,  and  even  in  the  one  instance  the  'age 
differences  are  hardly  suggestive ^of  substantially  different  work  atti- 
tudes  between  youths  tand  their  elders.    When  asked  to  report  the  aspects 

of  their  jobs  that  they 'liked  best,  white  and  black,  male  £nd  female 

31 

youths  were  most  inclined  to  mention  "the  work  jLtgelf."       Other  fre- 

-  *\ 

quently  mentioned  factors  were  economic  aspects  of  work  and  interper- 
sonal relationships.    On  balance,  their  responses^  were  not  dissim^P^r         .  # 

29.  .  Ibid.  *  • 

III    B        I    ■  * 

•30.  Ibid. 

31..    Ibid.  *  * 
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to  those  of  older' workers.    Much  the  same,  when  aslfed  to  cite  \he  speci- 
fic aspects'  of  work  disliked  most,  youths  reported  a  wide  range  of  factors, 
ultimately  constituting  patterns  quite  similar  to  those  reported  by  their 

elders,.  •  .  v 

How  satisfied  were  youths  with  their  jobs,  particularly^ in  relation 
to  the  reported  job  satisfaction  of  their  older  counterparts?  Remarkably 
few  youths  expressed  a  disliking  for  their  jobs  at  any^  survey  date  between 
1966  and  1972. 32    Fewer  than  15%  of  the  employed  respondents  within  any  of 
the  NLS  age-sex-race  groups  reported  that  they  disliked  their  job  soiifewhat 
or  disliked  it  very  much.    At  some  points  during  the  period,  howeve*,  age 
differences  in  degree  of  job  satisfaction  did  tend  to  be  substantial, 
particularly  between  young  and  middle-aged  black  men.    For  example,  in  . 
1966  only  34%  of  young  black  malSs  who  were  out  of  School  and  working  re- 
ported themselves  to  be  highly  satisfied  with  their  jobs,  in  contrast  to 
51%  among  their  older  counterparts.    For  the  most  part,  age. differentials 
in  levels  of  job  satisfaction  narrow|d  during  the  1966-1972  period. 

In  sum,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  their  occupational  aspira- 
tions and  degree  of  job  satisfaction,  the  NLS  data  provide  little  evidence 
that  the  work  attijfades  of  youths  are'  essentially  different  from  those  of 
their*  older  counterparts.    It  also  is  at  odds  with  the  data  to  suggest 
that  youths,  particularly  young  blacks  and  young  women,  lack  ambition  in 
setting  their  employment 'goals.    That  their  goals  tend  to  be  so  high  may 
be  a  cause  for  concern,  especially  for  the  adequacy *of  their  labor  market 
knowledge.    It  is  quite. possible  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  j5b  dis- 
satisfaction, high  turnover,  and  high  unemployment  rates  of  youths  reflects 
their  high--and  perhaps  unrealistic— occupational  aspirations,  which  In 
turn.may  reflect  the  inadequacy  of  their  labor  market  information. 


32.    P.J.  Andrisani,  "Levels^and  Trends  in  Job  Satisfactiop,  1966-1972," 
in  Andrisani  et  al.  op.  cit.,  Chapter  3. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  WORK  ATTITUDES 

The  NLS  data  provide  clear  evidence  of  the  importance  of  work*' 
attitudes  in  conditioning  subsequent  labor  market  success  an\ong  youths. 
For  example,  the  relationship  between  job  dissatisfaction  and  turnover 
is  unmistakable,  suggesting  that  highly  dissatisfied  youths  were  from 
eighteen  to  forty-two  percentage  points  more  likely  than  Comparable    -  , 

youths  who  were-  highly  satisfied  with  their  jobs  £o  change  employers 

34  r 

subsequently.       Moreover,  sincer  youths  -stand  less  to  lose,  the  data  not 
suprisingly  show  a  stronger  relationship  between  job  dissatisfaction  and 
turnover  among  youths  than  older  workers.    The  evidence  also  suggests  that 
job  dissatisfaction  imposes  considerable  costs  on  youths  ii^  terms  of  in- 
creased unemployment,  decreased  la&or  force  participation,  and  below- 
average  growth  in  annual  earnings.    Furthermore,  the  data  show  that  the  % 
costs  of  job  dissatisfaction  reflect  more  than  the  costs  of  turnover  which 
were  borne  disproportionately  by  dissatisfied  youths. -  Among  comparable 

white  youths  who  did  not  change  employers,  there  is  considerable  evidence 

* 

that  those  dissatisfied  with  their  jobs  we?e  below-average  in  occupational 
and  earnings  advancement.    Among  those  who  cjianged  employers,  the  dis- 
satisfied were  generally  above*average  in  weeks  of  unemployment  as  well. 
The  evidence  thus  suggests  &that  job  dissatisfaction  often  leads  to  reduced 
productivity  and  to  job.  changing  that  has  been  less  carefully  planned  than 
that  which  takes  place  among  comparable  youths  more  highly  satisfied  with 
their  jobs.  * 


33,  P.J>t  Andrisani,  "Introduction  and  Overview,"  in  Ahdrisani  et  jal., 
op*,  cit . ,  Chapter  1.    To  assure  that  worjcers  were  comparable  re- 
gressions-were  performed  separately  for  ^ach  of  the  eight .NLS. age- 
sex-race  groups  with  control  variables  for  such  human  capital  and  . 
demographic  variables  as  education,  formal  training,  years  of  work 
experience,  seniority  with  employers,  health,  marital  status,  region 

of  residence,  anff  'type  of  local  1  abor" market f 
*  •  * 

34.  P.J.  Andrisani,  "Differences  Between  Satisfied  And  Dissatisfied 
Workers  in  Subsequent  Labor  Market  Experience,"  in  Andrisani  et  al., 

'  op.  cit . ,  Chapter  2.  *  \ 
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The  NLS  data  also  provide  strong  and  consistent  evidence  that  male 

youths  with  an  "internal  attitude"--i.e. ,  jwho  perceive  payoffs  to  their 

initiative—subsequently  experience  greater  labor  ^narket  success  than 

s  >      «  3  5     *  ' 

tteir  contemporaries  who  perceive  less  payoffs  to  their  efforts.  The 

Coleman-  Report  found  that  differences  in  these  attitudes  were  a  more 

important  factor  in  explaining  achievement  among  black  youth's  than  all 

of  the  differences  in  school  quality  and  family  background-  combined. 

*4  ... 

Internal-external  attitudes  are  also  of 'interest  because  of  a  similarity 
to  the  concept  of  alienation*  and  because 'some  have  maintained  that  racial 
differences  in  labor  market  experience  stem  mainly  from  racial  differences 
in'work  ethic  attitudes  closely  resembling* the  internal-external  distinc- 

tion..  s<   .  1       '  \ 

While  the  NLS  data  suggest. that  attitudinal  change  among  youths  yho  per 
ceive  little  payoff  to  their  personal  initiative  would  result  in  greater 
initiative  and  more  successful  labor  market  experience,  there  is  little 
reason  to  suspect  that,  the  elimination  of  age  differences  in  these  atti-  ^ 
tudes  would  have  an  appreciable  impact  upon  age  differences  in  work  ex- 
perience.   In  the  main,  youths  differ  only  minimally  from  older  workers 
in  these  attitudes. 

More  specifically,  the  NLS  data,  show  that  white  and  black  yejjng  men 
with  an  internal  outlook  in*1968  were  in  the  better  occupations  and^ad 
higher  hourly  earnings  two  years  later  than  comparable  youths  with  an 
external  attitude,   'in  the  regressions  which  come  closest  to  identifying 
a  true  causal  relationship,  those  examining  subsequent  growth  in  earnings  * 
and  occupational  advancement,  internals  of  both  race  groups  were  also  more 
likely  to  outdistance  comparable  externals  both  in  termfe  of  growth  in 
hourly  earnings  &nd  occupational  advancement. 

As^fc^the  magnitude  of  the  relationships,  those  male  youths  who  were 
"•slightly  internal"  in  1968,  a  score  of  eight  on  .the  attitudinal  measure, 


35     Andrisani,  'Internal-External  Attitudes, 'Personal  initiative,  and 
Labor  Market  Experience1]  op.  cit.       .  . 
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"were  estimated  to  have  enjoyed  a  12%  differential  in  hourly  earnings 
two  years  lat^r1  over  comparable  youths  who  were  "slightly  external"  in 
outlook,  a  score  of  twelve.    Also,  their  average  hourly  earnings  were 
^estimated  to  have* advanced  by  $.20  per  hour  more  between  1968  and  1970 
than  the  wage. rates  of  comparable  youths  who  were  "slightly  external. 11 

With  respect  to  racial  differences,  there  were  only  two  cases 
where  the  regression  coefficients  differed  between  white  and  black  you;*g  1 
me*w    In  the  first,  it  appears -that  these  attitudes  are  more  strongly 
relateiKto  annual  earnings  two  years  later  for  whites  than  blacks.  In 

the  second^\it  appears  that  the  attitudes  are  more  strongly  relate^  to 

*  *  36 

occupational  advancement  for  blacks  than  whites.       Moreover,  the 

elimination  of  ratial  differences  in  internal-external  attitudes  among 

youths  apparently  would  not  appreciably  reduce  racial  differences  in 

their  labor  market  experience,  since  these  are  only  slight  differences, 

in  these  attitudes  between  wfrite  and  blacl^  youths  of  either  sex. 

The. only  aspect  of 'labor  market  experience  examined  with  the  NLS 
data  that  was  not  significantly  related  to  internal-external  attitudes 
for  either  white  or  black  young  men  is  growth'  in  annual  earnings.  A1-- 
though  the  data  do  not  address  the  issue  drrectly,  this'  may  reflect 
greater  investments  (foregone  earnings)  that  youths  with  an  internal 
attitifde  have  made  in-order  tQ  realize  their  advan&ge  two  years  later 
in  hourly  earnings  and  occupational  attainment.    Greater  investments  in 
job  search  and  mobility,  in  particular,  may  explain  why  youths  with  an 
internal  attitude  outdistanced  comparable, youths  with  external  outlooks 
in  growth  in  hourly  earnings  and       occupational  advancement  without 
exceeding  their  growth  in  annual  earnings.  _  * 

Differences  among  otherwise  comparable  workers  in  other  work- 
related  attitudes — e.g.,  career  goals,"  expectations  of  achieving  goals,  '* 
commitment  to  work,  attitudes  toward  one's  work  role,  attitudes  toward 
propriety  of  working  mothers,  and  spouse's  attitude  toward  one's  work 

36.  Ibid 
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role-have  alsovbeen  shown  with  the  NLS  data  to  bear  a  relationship  to 
subsequent  labor  market  experience. 37  In  particular,  the  career  goals  of 
male  youth,  both  black*  and  white,  and  a  belief  that  one's  goals"  are  ^ 
attainable,  are  linked  to  a  successful  transition  from  school  to  work. 
The  NLS  data  show  that  white  and  black  male  youths  with  greater  occupa-' 
tional  aspirations  in  1966  advanced  more  in  annual  earnings  over  the  next 
•'  three  years  than  comparable  youths  who  were  less„ ambitious.  Among  the 
white  youths,  occupational  aspirations  were  also  related  to  occupational 
advancement,  °to  advancement  in  hourly  rates  of  pay,  to  the  reception  of 
formal  occupational  training,  and  to  fewer  weeks  of  unemployment.'  Among 
the  black  youths,  the  more  ambitious  were  also  more  inclined  to  receive 
formal  occupational  training,  but  -there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were 
^fimore  likel/tof  advance  occupationally,  or  in  wage  rates,  or  tha^  they 
4ere  any  less  likely  to  encounter  unemployment.  -One  likely  explanation  why 
the  aspirations  of  black  youths  are  not  as  closety  linked  to  subsequent  ^ 
labor  market  success  as  for  whites  is  of  course  that  employers  discriminate 
against  blacks.    Additional  or  alternative  explanations  include  the  fact 
that  the  black  youths  are : more  deficient  in  labor  market  information. 

Other  regression  results  with  the  NLS  data  for  male  youths  reinforce 
these  findings.    White  and  black  young  men  with  greater  self-confidence  . 
had  considerably  greater  subsequent  success  .in  the  labor  market  during 
the  transitional 4eriod  from  school  to  work  than  comparable  youths  with 
less  self-confidence.    Those  black  and  white  young  men  who  perceived  their 

•  chances  of  attaining  their  career  goals *as  "excellent"  in  1966,  for  example, 
advanced  occupationally  from  seven  to  eight  points  more  ^on  the  Quncan 

'  IX—  : " 

•  37     Andrisani,  "Work  Attitudes  and  Labor  Market  Experience:    Other  Findings 

op   cit.:  and  E.  Appelbaum  and  R.  Koppel,  "Th£  Impact  of  Work  Attitudes 
Formed  Prior  to  Labor  Market  Entry  on  the  Process  of  Early  Labor  Market 
A      Attainment,"  in  Andrisani  et  al.,  op.  cit.,  Chapter  6. 

38 .  •  Andrisani,  Ibid.  * 
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'  Index)  over  the  next  three  years  than  comparable  youth  who  initially  rated 
their  chknces  as  "poor".    In  addition,  their  annual  earnings  advancement 
over  the  next  three  years  exceeded  that  of  those  less  confident  by  $825  to 
$1150,  and  the  more  confident  youths  'experienced*  three  to  four  fewer  weeks 
of  unemployment  a$NWe*ll.    Among  the  white  youths,  the  more  confident  ones 
also  had  considerably  greater  advancement  in  hourly  rates  of  pay,  fewer 
weeks  out  of  the  labor  force,  and  were  more  prone  to  be  geographically 
mobile.  f 

It  thus  seems  clear  on  the  basis  of  the  NLS  .data  that  the  work 
attitudes  of  youths  are  important  factors  in  understanding  the  process  of 
establishing  stable  and  successful  employment  careers.    The  NLS  results 
summarized  above  show  that  the  effects  of  the  work  attitudes  of  youths  are 
independent  of  the  effects  of  a  wide  range  of  more  traditional  labor  market 
variables — e.g. , •human* capital  and  demographic  variables.    They  also  show 
that  the  attitudes  have  effects  on  subsequent  labor  market  experience,  thus" 
showing  that  cross-sectional  relationships  between  work  attitudes  and  labor 
market  experience  do  npt  reflect  exclusively  the  influence  of  the  latter  on 
the  former^  Indeed,* there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  findings  may 
understate  the  real  effect  of  work  attitudes  on  the  labor  market  experien9e 
of  youths,  since  it  has  not  been  possible  to  isolate  the  indirect  effect  of. 
the  attitudes  on  experience  via  their  effect  on  investments vin  education  and 
other  forms  of  human  capital.    Nor  half^itT^sfn  possible  to  estimate  the  * 
extent  to  which  the  effects  are  understated  by  using,  such  crude  and  simplis- 
tic/ and  thus  inherently  less  reliable,  measures  of  work  attitudes  as  are 
available  in  the  NLS..  *  .  ♦ 

Finally,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  these  findings  are  quite  con- 
sistent with  those  of  other  studies  of  youths  from  more  restricted  samples. 
•      According  to  Sewel!  and  Hauser's  study  of  Wisconsin  youths,  for  instance: 

.  .  .  t£e  inclusion  of  the  social  psychological 
variables  has  resulted  in  a.moi^sjoniplgte  expli- 1 
cation  of  the  attainment  process  in  the  educa- 
tional, occupational,  and  economic  spheres  ... 
The  expanded  model -we  have  discussed  in  the 
present  chapter  has  illuminated  the  rather  com- 
.  -  '     plex  process  by  which  the  effects  of  socioeconomic 
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background  on  educational,  occupational,  and  eco- 
nomic attainments  are  mediated  by  various  social 
psychological  experiences.  39 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  LABOR  MARKET  EXPERIENCE  ON  THE  WORK  ATTITUDES  OF  YOUTHS 

Recent  studies  with  the  NLS  data  for  youths  have1 examined  the  extent 

to  which  labor  market  experiences  early  in  work  careers  affect  the  occupa- 

40 

tional  aspirations  of  youths.       In  one  of  them,  changes  in  occupational 

aspirations  among  the  young  men  between  1966  and  1969  have  been  regressed 
'  —  -41 

on  their  occupational  status  and  hourly  earnings  between  1966  and  1969. 

In  addition,,  o  assure  that  comparable  young  men  .were  being  considered, 
control  variables  for  individual  differences  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
were  also  included  in  the  regressions--e . g. ,  for  years  of  schooling,  comple- 
tion of  formal  occupational  training,  years 'of  general  on-the^-jfcb  training, 
years  of  service  with  1966  employer,  health  status',  marital  status,  region 
of  residence,  degree  of  urbanization  in  the  local  labor  market,  and  initial 
levels  of ' occupational  aspirations,  work  commitment,  and  preferences  for 
noneconomic  versus "economic  rewards.  ' 


39.  W.  H.  Sewell  and  R.  M.  Hauser.,  "Social  Psychological  Factors  in 
Achievement/'  in  W.  H.  Sewell  and  R.  M.  Hauser,.  Education,  Occupation, 
and  Earnings:    Achievement  in  the  Early  Career  (New  York:  Academic 
Press,  Inc.,  1975),  pp.  Ill  and  90.    See  also:  ri.  M.  Gasson,  A.  0.^ 
Haller,  and  W.  H.  Jewell,  Attitudes  and  Facilitation  in  the  Attainment 
of  Status  (Washington:, The  American  Sociological  Association  Rose  Mono- 

graph  Series,  1972);  A.  C.  Kerckhoff,  Ambition  and  Attainment:  A  Study 

of  Four  Samples  of  American  Boys  (Washington:  The  American  Sociological 
Association  Rose  Monograph  Series,  1974);  A.O.  Haller  and  A.  Portas,' 
"Status  Attainment  Process,','  Sociology  of  Education,. vol .  46  (Winter 
1973),  pp.  51-91";  and'R.  C.  Edwards,  "Individual  Traits  and  Organiza- 

'    tional  Incentives:  What  Makes  a  'Good'  Worker?"    .Journal  of  Human 
(Resources,  vol.  11,  No.  1  (Winter  1976),  p]£.  51-68:  - 

40. ''  ^Brito  and  Jusenius,  op . ,> cit . ;  Andrisani . et  al.,    op.  .cif. ,  Chapter  5; 

and  J.  Grasso  with  A.  I.  Kohen,  "The' Formation  and  Revision  of  Goals  < 
by  Yeung  Men,"  in  A.  I.  Kohen  et  al>  ,  Career  Thresholds,  IV, 
(Columbus:  Ohio  State^University  Center  for  Human  Resource  Research, 
^1977),  pp.  15-52.  .  i* 

41.  Andrisani  et  al.,  op-,  cit. ,  Chapter  5,.  ; 


Among  white  and  black  young  men,  as  previously  noted,  there  were 

virtually  no  changes  in  occupational  aspirations,  oh  the  average,  between 

1966  and*  1969,  despite  the  fkct  that  many  yqjuths  crossed  the  critical 

threshold  from  school  to  work  during  the  period.    For  young  men  who  were 

*  \ 
employed  as  wage  and  salary  workers  and  not  enrolled  in  school  during  the 

1966-1969  period,  the  subset   of  the  total  cohort  included  in  fchese  re- 

gressions,  aspirations  oir  the  average  changed  by  only  two-thirds  of  one 

point  among  the  whit*  youths  and  by  less  than  one-twentieth* of  one  point 

among  the  black  youths*.    Nonetheless,  the  evidence  Suggests  that  more 

fayorable  work  experience  leads  to  more  favorable  work  attitudes  and .that 

unsuccessful  work  experience  leads  to  discouragement  and  reduced  aspirations 

Among  both  race  groups;  for  example,  those  in  the  better  occupations 
initially,  and  those  who  advanced  the  most  occupation^lly  during  the  period, 
raised  their  occupational  aspirations  between  1966  and* 1969,  while  those 
in  the  lowest  status  jobs  initially  and  those  who  advanced  the  least  or 
regressed  occupationally  reduced  their  aspirations  between  1966  and  1969. 
Furthermore,  among  black  youths,  those  in  the  better  paying  jobs, initially 
and  those  whose  earnings  grew  the  most  during  the  period  became  more  ambi- 
"'tious  in  career  objectives  between  1966  and  1969,  .while  those  in  the  low- 
paying  jobs  initially  and  those  whose  earnings  ^dvanced  the  least  reduced 
their  occupational  goals  during  the  period.    The  influence  of  earnings  was 
so  strong,  in  fact,  that  those  black  youths  who  differed *by  $1.00  in  initial 
hourly  earnings  or  in  growth  in  "hourly  earnings,  differed  in  change^  in 
their  occupational  aspirations  by  5.5  and  3.4^  points  respectively  kn  the 
Duncan  Index.  * 

Other  variables  also  related  to  changing  aspirations  included  years  of 
work  experience,  health,  and  Suburban  residence^  „  The  longer  th$k youths  had 
been  out^of  school  in  1966/  and  hence  .the  greater  their  experience  in  the* 
world  of  work,  the  less  likely  they  were  to  revise  their  aspirate ons^upward 
and  the  more  likely  they  were  to'  revise  theiji  downward.  *  Among  blacks,  those 
with  a  health  problem  in  1966,' whose  career  goals  at  that  pointy jnay  have 
been  most  seriouslyin  doubt,  raised  their  aspirations  by  fourteen  points 
more  during  the  period  than  comparable  youths  with  np  health  limitation  in 
1966.    Among  whites,  those  residing  in  suburban  areas  raised  their  aspira- 
tions by  three  points  more  than  those  youths 'residing  in  rural  or  central 
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city  locations.  v 

Other  published  data  from  the  NLS  have  shown  that  family  background, 
,  ethnic  origin,  schooling,  and  the  extent  of  a  youth's  labor  market  informa- 
tion have  a  -considerable  impact  on  occupational  aspirations  while  youths 
are  still  in  school.42    Still  further,  Brito  and  Jusenius  show  that  #occu£a- 
tional  goals  of:  the  NLS  young  women  were  sigrrif  icintly  related  to  the 

young  women's  family  backgrounds  and  education,  as  well  as  to  their  actijal 

43  *  * 

labor  market  experience.       Quite  similarly,  Grasso  and  Kohen  report  that  the 

occupational  goals  6f  NLS  male  youths  enrolled  in  high  school  in  f966  were 

significantly^inked  to  their  labor  market  knowledge  and  IQ,  and--in  the 

44  t 
case  of  the  whites  only--to  their  family  backgrounds.       In  their  own  words: 

» 

...measures  of  information  (e.g.,  amount  of  schooling, 
availability  of  reading  material  in  the  home)  and  of 
opportunities  and  constraints  (e.g.,'  encouragement  by 
parents,  school  personnel  and  peers)  also  contributed 
L  to  explaining  variatixyvs  in  levels  of  .aspiration  ... 

While  growing^  up  in  a  large  urban  area  was  associated 
with  decidedly  higher  educational  and  occupational  goals, 
the  evidence  is'  that  these  goais  are  likely  to  be  in- 
congruent  with  each  other  and' unrealistically  high...  ' 
While  work  experience  gained  during  high  school  was- 
not  found  to  be  related  to  goal  level,- it  is  notable 
y  .  that  high  school  youth  with  considerable  work  ex- 

%  perience  are  less  likely,  all  other  things  equal-, 
to  express  educational  and  occupational  goals  tha^ 
J  are  incongruent  with  one  another  . . .  More  abLe^s«faent,s 

(IQ)  not  only  expressed  higher  goals,  but  jstz  least 
am6ng  yoifng  whitfes  were  also  .more  likely  to  profess 
congruent  and  realistic  goals  and  were  more  optimistic 
about  being  able  to  achieve  their  goals.  45 

Thus  it 'appears  that  while. work  experience  shapes  work  attitudes, 
numerous  other  forces  have  a  considerable  impact  as  well.    As  a  final 


42.  H.  S.  Parnes  et  al.\  Career  Thresholds,  I,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor  Man- 
power Research  Monograph  No,  16  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  printing 
Office^  1970),  pp.  178-8S/  ' 

43.  Brit.o  and  Jusenius,  op.  cit.,  pp.  -121-32. 

44.  Grasso  and  Kohen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  28-9.  ' 

45.  Ibid,  pp.  46-7.  .  v. 
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illustration  of  £he  point,  while  there^^vast  age-sex-race  differences 

in  labor  market  experience,  differences  in  interna  It-external  attitudes, on 

the  basis  of  age,  sex,  and  xace  are  virtually  nonexistent-. 

« * 

CONCLUSIONS  '  . 

The  principal  purpose  of*  thi£  paper  has  been  to  assess  the  extent 

to  which  staBle  and  successful  employment  .careers  are  a  function  of  the 

wqrk. attitudes  and  labor  market  knowledge  of  youths,  rather  than  of  -tradi- 

tional  'human  'capital  and  .demographic  variables  most  typically  considered 

in  labor  market  studies.    A  secondary  purpose  has  been  to  examine  what  the 

work  attitudes  of  youths  actually  are,  how  they  differ  from  those  of  their 

older 'and  presumably  more  mature  cpunterparts,  and  how  they  are  affected 

by  successes  and  failures  upon  initial  entry  into  the  work  force.    To  a 
♦ 

considerable  degree,  the  research  summarized  in  this  paper  draws* upon 
published  works  from  a  unique  set  of  longitudinal  data  for  representative 
national  samples  of  10,000  American  youths  and  10,000  older  workers—during 
the  second  half  of  the  1960s  '--namely,  the  National  Longitudinal,Surveys\ 

The  empirical  findings  reported  here  show  clearly  the  importance  of 
positive,  work  attitudes  and  adequate  labor  market  knowledge  for  \he  estab- 
lishment of  stable  and  successful  employment  careers.    Confidence  in  these 
findings  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  observed  relationships  were 
independent  of  individual  differences  among  the  youths  studied  in  a  wide 
range  of  skills,  abilities,  and  demographic  characteristics,  and  were 
supported  by  longitudinal  data  as  well. 

The  data  are  also  persuasive  in  documenting  the  inadequacy  off  ajl 
types  of  Jabor  market  knowledge  as  youths  cross,  the  critical  threshold  from 
school  to  work--with  blacks,  females,  and  poor  whites  possessing  the  least 
adequate  knowledge.    The"  fact  that  so  niuch \6f  the  differential  in  unempp>y- 
ment  rates  between  youths  and  adults  results  ,ftrom  greater  incidences  of  un- 
employment among  youths,  rather  than  longer  average  spells  of  unemployment,, 
in  itself  lends*  support  to  the  need  for  more  adequate  labor  market  kn6w- 
ledge  for  youths.    Moreover,  the  need  to  Adequately  prepare  for  careers 
long  before  initial  entry  into  the  work  force  argues  for  the  dissemination 
of  more  adequate  labor-market  information  years  in  advance  of  actual  labor 
market 'entry.  „  *  t#  * 


46.    Andrisani  et  al.,  op.  cit/,  Chapter  4. 
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The  .role *of  positive  work  attitudes  for  youths  in  the  establishment  of 
stable. and  successful  work  careers  is  less  straightforward  and 'unambiguous . 
During  the  late^  1960s,  youths  who  were  ambitious,  self -confident^,  com- 
mitted to  the  Protestant  work  ethie  that  hard  work  leads  to* success, 
and  who  liked  their  jobs  were  more"  likely  to  establish  stable  and**uc- 
cessful  employment  careers  than  comparable  youths  who  ielt  otherwise.  %* 
Yet  there  is  little  empirical  *  justification  to  consider  youths1  attitudes 
toward  work  as  inadequate,  immature  (other  than  for  lack  of  adequate  labor 
market  information),  anti^work,  or  the  cause  of  the  unique  labor  market 
problems  of  youths--at  least  on  the  basis  of  the  statistics  for  the  late 
1960s.*    The  work  attitudes  of  youths  measured  in  the  NLS  data  were  hardly, 
dissimilar  from  those  reported  by  older  workers  during  the  same  period, 
and  there  is  lit;tle*empirical  reason  to  suspect  that  youths  on  the 
whole* lacked  ambition  during  the  late  '1960s.    Quite  the  contrary,  the 
data*  suggest  that  inadequate  labor  market  knowledge  may  produce  a  lack 
of  realign  among  youths  which  leads  in  the  aggregate  to  overambition 
rather  than  to  a  lack  of  ambition.    It  may  indeed  be  inadequate  labor  . 
market  information  which  at  least  in  part  is  responsible  for- the  rel- 
atively higher  levels  of  job  dissatisfaction,  turnover,  and  frictional 
unemployment  observed  among  youths.        .  , 

The  evidence  is  also,  clear  and  convincing  in  showing  that  unsatis- 
factory labor  market 'experiences  fearly  in  work  careers  can  influence  u 
youths1  attitudes  in  an  anti-work  direction,  thereby  reducing  the  chances 

of  ever  establishing  a  stable  and  successful  employment  career.    As  i 

*  »■  *  '* 

Glen  Cain  has  noted:  j  } 

•        *    Convent ional^economists  have  customarily  viewed         ✓  • 
'tastes'  as  exogenous  and  as  one  of  the  (unexplored)/  \ 
causal  ^variables  explaining  such  labor  market  J 
achievements  as  employment,  wage  earnings  and 
/  occupational  achievement.    The  contribution  of 

the  Dual-Radical  theories  lies  not  in  reiterating  -t-  • 
thfe  potential  importance  of  tastes  in  their  re- 
search, btitf ^rather  in  pointing  out  how  tastes  may 
be  endogenous  and  a  £esuIt~~of  one1  s*  labor  market 
achievements.    Thus,  the  effects  of  discrimination, 
other  systematic  factors,  or  ,even  random  factors 
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4  thdfc  can  start  workers  off  in  the  secondary 

sector  (that  is,  in  'bad1  jobs),  can  shape 
tastes  in  an  anti-work  direction  and  thus  ( 

•  ,  reinforce  the  disadvantaged  position  of  low- 

%t   wage  workers    47  s  *  1 

Thus,  while  <^ork  attitudes  anjong  youths  appear  important  for 
the  establishment  of^Jtable  and  successful  employment  careers,  they 
hardly  appear  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  unique  labor  market  prob- 

•  lems  of  youths.    It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  secular  changes  in  the 
'work  attitudes^ and  labor  market  knowledge  of  youths  since  the  late  1960s 

could  have  had  nearly  as  much  to  do  with*  the  worsening  youth  labor  market 
situation  of  this  decade  as  have  such  factors  as  changes  in  the  number  ^of 
ypuths  looking  for  work  and  changes  in  the  aggregate  demand  for  labor.' 
Whirle  it  is  unclear  how  much  a  *pafct  the  work  attitudes  of  today's  youths 

haVe  to  do  with  the  worsening  youth  labor  market\situation,  it  sdfems  en- 
tirely clear  what^effect  the  loose  labor  markets  of  the  1970s  have  had  on 
youths1  attitudes  toward  work.    Loose  labor  markets  lead  to  a  deterioration 
of  positive  work  attitudes  among  youths  which  makes  it  all  thetmore  dif- 
ficult  to  .establish  stable  and  successful  employment  careers.    Jhe  loose 
labor  markets  of  the  1970s    can  be  expected  to  have  had  .such  an  effect. 

The  implications  for  public  policy  are  essentially  twofold.  First, 
increase  the  availability  of  all  types  of  labor  market  information  early 
in  the  life  cycle,    particularly  for' young  blacks,  young  women,  and  poor 
white  youths.    Second,  employment  and  training  programs  could  seek  to 
offset  the  negative,  anti-work  effects  of  loose  l^bor  markets  and  the 
pathology  of  the  youth  labor  market  on^the  work  attitudes  of  youths.  Long_ 
run  incentives  to  work,  and  giving  good  reason  for  youths  to  believe  that 
hard  work  and  human  capital  investments  now  will  eventually  pay  of f  i^  the  * 
labor  market  are  clearly^needed.    The  anti-work  effect  of  the  loose  labor 
markers  in  the  1970s  on  youths1  attitudes  can  be  particularly  important 
for  many  years  to  come.    After  all,  the  anti-work  effects  are  being  felt 
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by 'one  of  the  largest  cohorts  of  youths  <o  ever  enter  the  labor  market. 
In  addition,  this  cohort  of  baby  boom  youngsters  faces  what  may  possibly 
be,  relative  to  their  aspirations,  perhaps  the  worst  *Hif  labor  market 
constraints' ever  to  have  faced  preceding  generations  of  youtns. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIOCULtURAL  VARIABLES  AFFECTING  RATES 

r 

OF  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT,  DELINQUENCY  AND^CRIME 
By:    Daniel  Glaser 


ABSTRACT 


Research  has ^repeatedly  found  a  direct  correlation  between. unemploy-' 
ment  rates  and  crime  rates,  but  not  so  powerful  and  consistent  a  relation- 
ship as  to  exclude  other  factors  in  crime  causation.    This  paper  Will  ^> 
first  survey  social-science  literature  on  economic  variables  affecting 
law-violation  ratese    It  will  then  present  brief ly^some  evidence  and 
inference  that  social,  cultural  and  political  aspects  of  the  lives  of 
many^of  today's  youths  are  major  determinants  of  both  their  unemployment 
and  their  offenses.  *  .  • 


INTRODUCTION 


'  The  simple  theory  that  crime  is  a  means  'of  obtaining  wealth  or  of 
expressing ^figer  when  legitimate  economic  pursuits  fail  has  probably 
been  propounded  sifi'ca  ancient  times,  and  has  been  Jested  statistically 


at  leas^  since  the|rearly  nineteenth  century  (Void  Jf  1958:  Ch^er  9). 
Four  distinct  methodologies  differentiate  these  studies,  which  can  b<T^ 
categorized  by  the  types  of  data  that  they  employ,  as:    human  ecology, 
social  c\ass,  business  cycle,,  and  circumstances  of  the  offender.  This 
research  was  always  handicapped  by  deficient  information,  ^specially 
on  crime,  and  probably  by  failure  to  investigate  adequately  the  quali- 
fications that  the  simple  theory,  requires  to  fit  reality.  Nevertheless, 
eVen  a  cursory  review  reveals  that  findings,  from  each  oftf  these  <four 
types  of  investigations,  while  somewhat  inconsistent  and  controversial, 
predominantly  shorts  that  extreme  poverty  (in' comparison  to  the  rest  of 
the  community)  is  highly* correlated  with  jzrime.      e  - 

ECOLOGICAL  STUDIES 

A  "social  survey 11  movement  spread  from  one  city  to  another  during  the 
nineteenth ^and^  early  twentieth  centuries.    Perhaps  the  most  influential  of 
it's  publications  in  the  English-speaking  world  w£s  Charles  booth's  ' 
Life  and  Labor  of  the  People  of  London,  issued  piecemfeal  from  ^886  to  1903. 
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The  movement's  many  similar  studies  illustrated,  for  a  large  number  of 
metropolises,,  the  concentration  of  both  -crime  and-  poverty  in  the  same 
neighborhoods.    Somewhat  more  objective  evidence  was  provided  by 
Clifford  Shaw  and  Henry  D.  'McKay  (1929*.  1942).    Their  maps  and  tables  . 
showed'how  delinquency  rates,  varied  in  Chicago's  census  tracts.    For  » 
comparison  they  made  similar  maps  and  tables  for  such  indices  of  poverty 
as  average  rent  per  residential  unit,  average  number  of  occupants  per 
'room,  and  infant  mortality rtates.    Thus  these  publications  demonstrated, 
but  did  not  measure,  the  extent  to  which  delinquency  was  concentrated 
in  areas  with  peak  rates  of  poverty,  disease,  divorce  and  all  other 
•indices  of  what  they  called  "social  disorganization."    Their  1942  book 
also  reported  similar  studies  that  their  work  had  inspired  in  other 
American  cities,  all  of  which  had^ analogous  findings.. 

For  two  decades  following  World  War  I?,  the  analysis  of  census  tract 
rates  for  delinquency  and  other  variables— such'as  income,  rent,  ethnicity, 
housing,  crowdedness,  and  every  other  item  that  the  census  tabulates  by 
these  tracts-was  made 'more  rigorous  \n  several  cities  through  multivariate 
statistical  computations.    Gordon's  (1967)  thorough  review  of  this  re-      \  * 
search,  however,  summarizes:  •  °a 

All  of  these  studies  misused  such  ...  procedures  as  partiaj 
correlation,  multiple  regression  and'  factor  analysis.  In 
addition,  these  studies  ...  have  been  affected  by  serious 
artifacts  stemming  from  the  accepted  practice  .of  .using 
indexes  with  mixed  cutting  points,  some  of  which  are  more 
sensitive  to  the  tails  of  their  .distributions  than  others.  • 
When  all  of  these  errors  are  taken  into  account,  it  turns  . 
out  that  the  association  between  delinquency  and  socio- 
*     economic  status  is  quite  unambiguously  very  strong,  q 

•  He  adds  an  extremely  astute  message  f or  policymakers :  ^ 

It  «is  the  extremely  low  end  of  the  SES  range'that  is  most  relevant.  . 
This  finding  . . .  contains  a  warning  concerning  the  conduct 
of  antipoverty  programs.    It  suggests  that,  in  order  to 
decrease  delinquency,  for  example,  it'  is  necessary  to  *each 
the  very  bottom-most  stratum  in  every  census  tract.    Simply  • 
pumping  money  into  low-income  areas  may  result  in  helping 
needy  people,  but  they  may  not  be  the  ones  chiefly  res- 
ponsible  for  the  high  social  pathology  indexes  from  which.  •  ^ 
intervention  against  poverty  now  derives  its  mam  political 
justification.    To  the  extent  that  programs  fail  to  reach.- 
this  lowest  stratum— however  successful  they  are  at  assist, 
ing  the  more  accessible  higher-stratum  poor— they  will  fail 
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to  alleviate  the  more  intractable  and  socially  visible  con- 
sequences of  poverty.    Certainly  there  is  much  to  be  said, 
on  humanitarian  grounds  alone,  for  directing  limited  re- 
sources toward  the  people  best  able  to  take  advantage  of 
them.      . ..    Nonetheless,  there  remains  the  possibility  that 
the  failure  of  programs  to  materially  reduce  delinquency 
and  eliminate  hard-core  poverty  will  trigger  .political  re- 
actions that  make  it  impossible  to  gain  support  for  efforts 
that  would  benefit  the  very  poorest.    For  these  people's 
own  misery  to  be  used  to  legitimate  help  for  someone  else, 
and  in  a  manner  that  diminishes  their  own  chances  of 
'  eventually  receiving  help  themselves,  would  be  the' ultimate 
exploitation.  i 

Delinquency,  as  a  legal  concept,  refers  only  to  offenses  committed 
by  juveniles.    While'defined  somewhat  diversely  in  our  fifty  states/ it 
usually  encompasses  all  acts  by  persons  below  a  particular  age--usually 
eighteei^-that  would  be  prosecutable  as  crimes  if  the  perpetrators  were 
older.     It  also  includes  acts  for  which  only  juveniles  can  be  placed  in 
state  custody.    These  so-called  juveniles  status  offenses  are  mainly  ' 
truancy  from  home  or  school,  and  incorrigibility  (defined  as  persistent 
or  flagrant  disobedience  ofk parents,  teachers  or  ther -adult  authorities). 
Adult  crime,  however,  includes  many  offenses  by  youths,  ^ince  the  median 
age  of  arrest  for  major  crimes  (the^FBI's  "Index  Offenses")  was  19.2 
during  1976  (a  puzzling  increase  of  about  one  year  over  the  median  in 
preceding  years),  and*bout  one-third  of  the  arrestees  were  between  - 
eighteen-and-twenty- five-years-old  in  every  recent  year. 

'  4  There  has  been  much  less  ecological  research  on  the  neighborhood 
correlates  of  adult  crime  rates  than  on  deKnqtfency.    The  major  study 
was  Schmid's  (1360)  factor  analysis  of  a  38  x  38  correlation  matrix  of 
twenty  crime  indexes  and  eighteen  economic,  demographic  and  social 
variables  from  the  1950  census  for  ninety-three  census  tracts  of  Seattle. 
By  far  the  'highest  correlations  in  the  matrix  were  between  the  percentage 
of  males  unemployed  and  the  rates  of  various  specific  offenses,  notably 
.8?  for  drunkenness,  .83  for  fighting,  .85  for  other  disorderly  conduct, 
.82  for  lewdness,  .85  for  petty  larceny,  .80  for  theft  from  automobile, 
and  ;85  for  highway  and  car  robbery.    Correlations  of  median  income  with 
the  same  offenses  ranged  from  .48  for  lewdness  to  .'58  for  theft  from 
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automobile'.    It  should 'be  noted  that  the'  location  of  arrests  for  drunken- 
it    ness,  disorderly  conduct  and  lewdness  often  tells  as  much  about  neighbor- 
*   hood  variations  in  police  practices  as  about  variations  in  citizen  be-  . 
havior. 

Schmid's  (I960)  factor  analysis  identified  eight  clusters  of  inter-  " 
correlated  variables.    The  first  factor/with  by  far  the  highest  loadings, 
he  labeled  "Low  Social  Cohesion-Low  Family  Status."    It'revealed  strong 
'correlation  of  social  conditions  characteristic  of  slum  rooming  house 
areas  near  business  districts-low  proportion  of  homes  owner -occupied,  ^ 
high  percentage  of  labor  force  unemployed,  low  education  levels,  low 
percentage  of  adults  married,  high  proportion  of  females  in  the  labor 
force  and  low  status  occupations-with  such  crimes  as  automobile  theft,     .  . 
theft  from  automobiles  and  shoplifting.    The.  second  factor,  which  was 
labeled  "Low  Social  Cohesion-Low  Occupational  Status,"  identified  by 
high  factor  scores  the  poorest  residential  neighborhoods,  contiguous 
to  Skid  Row  and  mostly  occupied  then  by  blacks  and "Orientals,  but  by 
low  scores  it  'also  identified  the  better  residentia.1  areas  with  mainly 
'    white  collar  occupations  or  higher  blue  collar  jobs.    The  demographic 
components  of  this  factor  were  low  status  occupations  and  low  education 
levels,  but  a  high  proportion  married,  high  fertility  rates,  few  of  the  , 
females  in  the  labor  force  and  high  proportion  of  housing  over  thirty 
years  old;  it  was  linked  to  the  same' types  of  .crime  as  Factor  1.    This   ^  , 
study's  extremely  high  correlations  of  crime  with  unemployment  and  its.  $ 
two  strongest  factors  emphasize  the  linkage  of  crime  to  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  neighborhoods,  much  as  did  the  multivariate  analysis  of  delin- 
quency  rates. 

•     A  different  ecological  research  method  divided  cities  into  "social 
areas"  by  thrfee  composite  indicators  of  census  tract  characteristics: 
Economic  -States,  determined  by  prestigious  occupations  and  high  levels 
of  education;  Family  Status,  shown  by  high  fertility  rates,  low  percentage 
-       of  women  working,  and  high  percentage  of  single-family  dwellings;  Ethnic 
Status,  'ascribed  to  areas  with  a  high  percentage  of  native-bom  whites 
(Shevky  and  Bell,  1955).    Applying  this  scheme'to  Lexington,  Kentucky  in 
'  I960,'  Quinney  (1964)  found  both  crime  and  delinquency  rates  inversely 
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related  to  economic  and  family  status  hut  positively  related  to  ethnic 
status.    Further  analysis  showed,  however,  that  the  ethnic  status  finding, 
occurred  because  offense  rates  were  highest  for  honwhites  living  in  areas 
occupied  predominantly  By  whites  and  highest  for  whites  in  areas  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  nonwhite  residents.    Furthermore,  high  family  status 
prevented  crime  only  in  areas  of  low  economic  status.      '  '  ' 

A  quite  contrasting  type  of  ecological  analysis  uses  total  cities  or 
metropolitan  areas  as-Iunits,  rather  than  .census  tracts  within. these  ' 
communities.    Schuessler  and  Slatin  (1964)  factor  analyzed  1950  and  1960 
crime  and  census  variables  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population  in  the 
United  States.  '  In  both  periods  the  factor  most  associated  with  crimes 
against  the  person,  which  they  first  called  "Social  Frustration"  but  ' 
relabeled  "Minority  Relations,"  had  major  loadings  from  high  percentage 
nonwhite,  high  housing  crowdedness,  and  low  percentage  of  young  people 
in  school.    The  factor-;  most  associated  with  property  crime,  which  they 
labeled  "Anomie,"  loadfed  high  on  only  one  census  variable  in  1960,"  per-  - 
centage  divorced,  but  in  1950  was  also  identified  by  low  percentage  of 
population  engaged  in  manufacturing,  low  percentage  of  population  in 
families,  low  median  schooling  of  males  over  twenty-four-years -old,  and 
low  median  monthly  rent.    Economic  variables  were  clearly  far  from 
dominant  in  the  conditions  that  this  study  linked  with  city  crime  rates. 

Eberts  and  Schwirian  (1968)  hypothesized  that  crime  would  be" evened 
not  by  a  particular  low  level  of  wealth  or  income  in  a  city,  but  by  the 
relative  deprivation  of  some  persons  there  as  compared  to  the  rest; 
essentially,  they  ascribed  crime  more  to  inequality  than  to  poverty. 
Using  data  on  200  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  from  the  1960 
census  and  FBI  figues  qn  offenses  known  to  the  police,  they  found  crime  * 
rates  highest  in  metropolises  with  the  greatest  disparity  between  the 
proportion  of  the  population  with  annual  income  over  $10,000  and  the  pro- 
p0rtion  with  income  under  $3,0p0.    Thus  crime  rates  were, higher  where 
there  was  a  large  upper  class  or, a  large  lower  class  than  where  these 
extreme  strata  were  nearly  equal  in  "size.    This  finding  was  clearest  in 
the  biggest  metropolitan  areas,  in  those  with>*a.  high  percentage  of  non- 
whites,  and  in  the^South;  outside  the  South,  crime  rates  were  especially 
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linked.to  a  high,  proportion  in  the  upper  class  rather  than  to  a  more    ■  /  ^ 
balanced  income  distribution  or  the  largest  proportion  in  the  poorest 

class'.  ■/  ..'  . 

Eberts  and  Schwirian  also  cj^ssified  metropolitan  areas  by  the 
percentages  of  their  white'  and  nonwhite  populations  having  white-collar 
jobs,  compared  to  national  percentages  for  each  of  these  racial  groups. 
Crime  rates  were  largest  in  metropolitan  areas  where  these  percentages 
^ere  highest  for  whites  and  lowest  for  nonwhites;  it  was  the  disparity  . 
in  availability  of  white  collar  employment  more  than  the  actual .pro- 
portion of  the  white  or  nonwhite  proportion  receiving  it  that  was  most 
related  to  offense  rates.    This  finding  applied  to  both  large  and  small 
metropolises, "and  to  the  non-South  as  well  as  the  South,  although  it  was 
most  pronounced  in  areas  with  a  low  percentage  of  the  population  hon-  ^ 
white.    Thus  both  of  their  analyses  confirmed  that  inequality  is  the* 
economic  variable  most  correlated  with  high  crime  rates.    It  would  be 
interesting, if  such  anal yseS(  were  done  separately  for  crimes  by  youth, 
and  "for  different  types  of  offenses. 

A  still  different  type  of  ecological  analysis  uses  states  within 
our  nation  as  its  units,  and- its  findings  have  bee^  of  major  interest 
primarily  for  homicide,    Many  criminology  textbooks  have  for  decades 
suggested  that  regional  cultures  are  major  determinants  of  crime  rates 
in  the  United  States,  pointing  out  that  most  offense  rates  of  states 
increased  as  one  moved  from  the  Northeastern  to  the  Far  Western  states,  ' 
but  that  the  Southeastern  states  combined  by  far  the  highest  homicide 
and  assault 'rates ,in  the  nation  with  low  fates  of  crimes  against  property 
•Hackney  (1969)  and  Gastil  (1971)  extended  the  analysis       Southern  homi- 
cide fates.    They  emphasized  (1)  the  -slavery  and  absence  of  industry  in 
Southern  history, '(2)  the  traditions  of  dueling  and  vigilantism,  and 
(3)  statistics  that  showed  .higher  correlations  between  state  homicide 
rates  and  whether  a  state  had  been  in  the  Confederacy  du^Tng  the  Civil 
War  than  the  ze^ro-order  or  multiple  correlations  of  the  homicide  rates 

with  median  income,  education  or  a  host  of -other  economic fand  social  ,  

Variables. 


Loftin  and  Hill  (1974),  however,  present  impressive  evidence  that 
it  is  not  a  state 1 s  -Southernness  but  its  degree  q£  extreme  poverty  or 
of  poverty-conducive  conditions  that  is  most  predictive  of  its  homicide 
rate.    Thus  the  zero-order  correlation  of  state- homicide  yates  in  1960 
was  -*43  with  median  income  but  .67  with  the  percentage  of  a  state's 
families  having  annual  income  under  $1,000,  ,.77  with  the  percentage  of 
the  population  illiterate,.'  .82  with  the  percentage  of  the  population  over 
twenty- four-years-old-with- less  than  five  years  of  education,  .83  with  ' 
the  percentage  of  its  inductees'; failing  the  Armed  Forces  Mental  Test, 
♦.85  with  its  infant  mortality  rate,  .88  with  the  percentage  of-its 
children" living  with  only  one  parent  and  .93  with  a  Structural  Poverty 
Index"  based  on  all  of  the  foregoing  except  median  ificome.    The  correla- 
tion of  homicide  ..rates  was  .80  with  a  state's  being  in  the  Confederacy  - 
during  the  Civil  War  and  .87  with  Gastil's  (1971)  index  of  the.  Southern- 
nes-s  of  each  state's  population  (an  index  for  each  state,  which  for  non- 
Southern  states  considers  how  many  migrants  it  received  from  the  South 
and  other  evidence  of  probable  Southern  cultural  influence).  Incidentally, 
state  homicide  rates  correlated  .85  with  percentage  of  the  state  popu- 
lation, nonwhite',  and  the  Structural  Poverty  Index  correlated  .84  with 
Southernness.    In  two  multiple  correlations  of  state  homicide  rates  with 
diverse  independent  variables,  one  with  a  dummy  variable  for  Confederacy 
and  one  with  the  Southerners s  Index,  Structural  Poverty  had  by  far  the 
highest  ||ta  Weights.  ' 

ThUSr^ether  the  units  o£  .ecol°gical  analysis  are  neighborhoods, 
cities  o?  states,  both  zero-order  and  multiple  correlations  between  rates 
of  delinquency  or  crime  and  indices  of  extreme  poverty  are  quite  high. 
Nevertheless,  persons  who  are  skeptical  that  poverty  is  a  primary  cause  ' 
of  crime  point  to  rich  people  who  violate  the  law  and  ppor  people  who 
do  not.    Specifically,  critics  of  ecological  studies  point  to  law-abiding 
individuals  in  high  offense-rate  neighborhoods,  and  to  some  neighborhoods 
with  much  poverty  but  Jow  offense%ates.    Such  exceptions  are  among  the 
reasons^wh^,  statistical  correlation  coefficients  are  less  than  1.0,  but 
they  may^lso  be  clues  to  factors  that  counteract  ppverty  in  crime 
causatioil/* 
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Quinney's  (1964)  Lexington  study,  already  cited,  was^ne  of  manyUo 
'  find  that'  cohesive  family,  bonds  distinguish  the  nonoffenders  in  high 
delinquency  areas.    Similar  conclusions  were  reached  by  the  Gluecks  (1950) 
in  their  landmark  comparison  of  delinquents  and  nondelinquents  from  the 
same  Boston  neighborhoods^  and  also  by  more 'recent  studies.    Hirschi  (1969) 
provides  persuasive  data  on  family  and  nondeliquent  peer  friendship  bonds 
acting  as  '^controls"  against  temptations  to  delinquency  to  which,  he 
suggests,  most  of  us  would  otherwise  succumb.    Sociologists  have  also  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  by  illustration— not  by  adequate  statistics—that 
when  low  offense  rates  characterize  very  poor  neighborhoods  or  towns,  the 
residents  generally  are  of  the  same  ethnicity,  have  cohesive  extended  ■ 
families,  and  participate' actively  in  local  religious  or  other  organiza- 
tions.   Examples  in  the  United  States  included  Chinatowns  and  Japanese- 
\  American  neighborhoods  that  formerly  were  both  extremely  poor  and  rela- 

tively free  of  crime.    More  recent  examples  are  sections  of  African  cities 
settled  by  a  single  tribe  as  compared  with  mixed  tribal  neighborhoods 
(Clinard  and  Abbott,  1973,  1976;  Glaser,  1978:    224-25).    Yet,  interethnic 
mixture  is  inevitable  in  modern  cities;  although  the  weakening  of  ethnic 
.institutions  and  a  resulting  increase  in  crime  are  often  its  temporary 
consequences,  its  long  run  effects  probably  are  to  reduce  both  inequality 
and  crime.    However,  the  most  influential  assertions  that  economic  condi- 
tions cause  crime  focus  on  conflict  among  groups  with  opposing  interests 
in  the  means  of  production,  but  these  assertions  have  been  a  source  of  . 
discord  in  the  academic  community. 

>  .  * 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CLASS  AND  YOUTH  CRIME 

Karl  Marx  wrote  little  on  crime,  but  designated  all  private  property 
asl"theft."  He  was  unsympathetic  to  criminals,  whom  he  called  "scum"  when 
warning  his  followers  against  alliances  with  them  (Hirst,  1975).  However, 
early  Marxist  criminologists,  notably  Holland's  Willem  Bonger  (1905/1969),- 
ascribed  crime  to  poverty  and  blamed  poverty  on  capitalism.  This  th.emevis 
widely  asserted  in  Britain  and  the  United  States  by  self^Styled  "radical" 
or  "critical-  criminologists.  They  proclaim  that  we  could  "rid  society  of 
thieverV  by  abolishing  the  precondition  for  theft -namely  private  property' 
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(Taylor  et  al.,  1973:174),  ignoring  the  theft  of  public  property  in  all 
-societies,  and  that  the  most  serious  crimes ' everywhere  are  against 
persons,  including  theft  of  their  legal  rights. 

The  ecological  data  already  cited,  and  statistics  on  the  income  or 
occupation  of  arrestees  or  convicts' and  their  parents,  provide  ample  and 
consistent  evidence  for  those  who  claim  that  inequality  of  socio-economic 
status  causes  crime.    Critics  of  all  political  persuasions,  howeverf 
question  the— adequacy  of  official  statistics  that  link  crime  to  "the  lower 
classes  on  two  major  grounds.    The  first  is  that  crimes  of  the  upper 
classes,  such  as  monopolistic  practices,  misrepresentations  in  selling, 
tax  evasion  and  other  so-called  white-collar  offenses  are  not  greatly 
prosecuted,  although  their  dollar  costs  are  'always-estimated  as  totalling 
many  times  that  of  ordinary  property  crimes,  such  as  theft,  burglary  and 
•robbery.    The  second  is  that  ordinary  offenses  are  also  committed  by  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  but  police  and  courts  enforce  the  law  dispro- 
portionately against  low-status  offenders.    A  third,  albeit  less  major, 
criticism  by  some  criminologists,  is  that  all  violations  of  human  rights 
are  criminal,  and  therefore,  any  act  fostering  poverty,  racism,  sexism 
or  war  is  a  crime  (Schwendingers,  1970).    There  are  good  mefyiodological 
arguments  for  defining  "crime"  more  narrowly,  yet  in  its  broadest  legal, 
sense,  as  any  act  for  which  a  court  may  lawfully  impose  punishment;;  but 
criminologists,  should  still  be  concerned  with  how  economic  elites  and 
other  pressure  groups  tend  to  determine  the  content  of  laws  that  specify 
what  courts  may  punish  (Glaser,  1978:  Ch.2).' 

Ostensibly  compelling  evidence  that  delinquency  rates  are  not  re- 
lated to  socio-economic  class  was  provided  by  questionnaires  given  to 
junio^high  and  high  school  students,  who  were  asked  to  check  which,  of 
a  list  of  offenses-  they  had  committed.    Usually  these  forms  were  anony- 
mous—the students'  names  were  not  required,  but  later  research  shows 
that  requesting  names  makes  little  difference  in  the  responses.  The 
students  were  also  asked  to  indicate  the  occupations  of  their  "parents,- 
^and  the  surprising  finding  was  that  students  from  every  social  class 
grouping  of  parental  occupations  reported  delinquency  at  about  the  same 
rates  (Nye  et-al.,  1958;  Dentler  and  |Jbnroex  19$;  Akers,  1964;  Erickson 
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ari<bEmpey,  1965;  Hirschi,  1969).    Diverse  checks,  including  use  of  a  lie 
detector,  have  shown  these  questionnaire  admissions  of  law-breaking  to  . 
e  quite  valid  (see  Clark  andTifft,  1966). 
\     There  are  two  major  methodological  detects  in  the  above  procedures. 
In  the  first-place,  all  these  studies  either  were  done  at  only  one  school- 
or  pooled  the  responses  f  rerXi  £  £  erent  schools.    It  is  possible  that  • 
students  within  any  school  develop  similar  standards  of  conduct  regardless 
of  the  occupations'  of  their  parents-the  school  is  a  subcultural  unit'-- 
but  that  schools  from  neighborhoods  of  very  contrasting  economic  status 
differ  in  the  delinquency  of  their  juvenile  subcultures.    It  is  also, 
possible  'that  the  classification  of  parental  occupations,  Usually  by 
census  categories,  is  misleading  as  an  index  of  socio-economic  class 
when  different  types  of  neighborhoods  are  pooled.    For  example,  most 
business  proprietors  or  salespersons  living  in  a  slum  may  have  much  less 
income  than  persons  with  the  same  occupation  who  live,  in  a  wealthy  suburb; 
the  slum  residents  may  average  as  little  as  $10,000  per  year  and  the 
'  suburbanites  over  $100,000. 

The  above  hypotheses  seemed  to-  be  validated  by  Clark  and  Wenninger 
(1962),  who  administered  questionnaires  in  a  poor  rural  school  district, 
"an  inner  city  metropolitan  ghetto,  an  extremely  wealthy  suburb,  and 'a 
small  industrial  city.    There  was  no  marked  relationship  within  any  of > 
these  districts  ietween  father's  occupation  and  admitted  delinquency/  but 
on  the  whole,  offense  rates  were  lowest  in  the  rural  area  and  highest  in 
the  slum  ghetto. \  The  slum  juveniles  reported  more  theft,  violence,  tru'r 
ancy  from  school,  deliberate  disruption  of  school  activities and  vanda- 
lism than  did  youngsters  elsewhere.    The  suburban  students  reported  more 
drinking,,  gambling  and  use  of  pornographic  literature,  offenses  probably 
reflecting  their  affluence ,  as  well  as  a  fair  amount  of  truancy.  Hardt 
(1968)  reported  similar  findings  in  comparison  of  lower  and  middle  class 
^ghborhoods  of  anbtjp  metropolitan  area.    It  should  be  stresjed,  how- 
Jer,  that  the  contrasts  between  neighborhood  admitted-delinquejcy  rates 
reported  in  these  "studies  were  not  nearly  as  great  as  those-  Seated  by 
police  records.    Hardt  procured  arrest  records  for  the  areas  in  which  _ 
he  gave  questionnaires  and  he  also  asked' the  students  whether  they  had 
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been  ticketed  or  arrested  by  the  police.    The  results- showed  that  police 
are*"touch  more  inclined  to  arrest  in  poor  than  in  middle  class  areas. 
Several  case  studies  of  middle  and  upper  cla?s  delinquency\e.g. ,  Cham- 
bliss,  1973)  also  indicate  the  ease  with  which  some  affluent  youth  can 
"get  away  with"  crime.  .  :  •  • 

A  second  source  of  error  in  these  studies  is  that  -the  most  delinquent 
students  are  likely  to  be  truants,  hence  absent  when* the  questionnaires 
are  distributed.    This  biases  the  research 'to  unJerreport  delinquency. 
Such  an  error  was  demonstrated ^through  a  study  in  London,  by  the  Canadian 
sociologist  Lynn-McDonald  (1969),  who  found  neighborhood  differences  in 
% admitted 'delinquency  analagousTto_those  reported  by  Clark  artd  Wenninger 
and  by  Hardt.    When  she  traced 'and  contacted  most  of  the  students  who 
were  absent  when  she  administered  her  questionnaires  to  the  schools,  she 
found  that  they  had  higher  crime  rates  than  those  who  were  present,  and 
that  absenteeism  was  highest  in  the  low  status  areas. 

An  additional  defect  not  inherent  in  the  above  type  of  methodology 
characterized  most  ofc  the  early,  studies.    In  order  to  have  offenses  that 
scaled  statistically,  so  that  they  could  ask  about  many  offenses  but  as- 
sign a  single  delinquency  s cor el  to  each  student,  the  researchers  in- 
cluded inquiries  on  very  petty  infractions,  such  as  speeding,  and  deli- 
berately disobeying  parents.  Sotae  also  failed  to  ask  about  the  frequency 
I  of  offenses.    Virtually  all  studies  tha*  provide  separate  data  on  a  wide 
range  of  offenses  and  by  frequency,  even  within' school  districts,  find 
that  children  of  low  status-  parents  differ  from  those  of  higher  status 
in  reporting  that  they'more  often  used  violence  and  stole  items  of 
appreciable  value  (see  also,  Goid,  1970). 

These  admitted  offense  questionnaires  have  been  used  almost  exclusive- 
ly with  students. A  In  their  one  major  application  to  adults  (Wallerstein 

and  Wyle,  1947),  an  amazing  volume  of  serious  offenses 'were  admitted,  but. 
the  study's  only  statement  on  the  relationship  of  crime  rates  to  status 
was  that:    "The  mean  number  of  offenses  committed  in  adult  life  (over  age 
16)  for  men,  classified  according  t£ occupation,  ranged  from  8.2  for 
Mnisters  to  20.2  for  laborers,  with  a  mean  of  18  for  'all  men." 
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During  1973  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  conducted  a  national 
sample  survey  for  the  Justice  Department  in  which  persons  were  asked 
if  they  had  suffered  attJNof  a  list  of  major  crimes  in'  the  previous  year, 
in  addition  to  questions  on  their  social  and  economic  characteristics. 
Those,  who  reported  the  lowest  annual . incomes  most  often  reported  victim- 
ization from  assaults,  and  robberies  from  the  person,  but  the  poorest  £nd 
the  wealthiest  were  highest  in  household  burglaries  (Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  1975:18,  22).    Since  all  of  these  crimes  ex- 
cept burglary  of  affluent  homes  are  usually  ascribed  to  youths  in  the 
area  and  since  a  neighborhood's  residents  tend  to  be  of  similar  economic 
status,  one  can  infer  from  the  victim's  reports  that  such  crimes  are 
eommitted-most  often  by  the  poorest  youths.   The  relationships  of 
.victimization  rates  to  income  were  similar  for  blacks  and  whites. 
In  summary,  the  traditional  conclusion  that  the  lowest  socio- 
economic classes  have  delinquency  and  crime  rates  greater  than  those  of 
the  upper  classes  is  predominantly  supported  by  questionnaire  studies, 
but  less  strongly  than  by  arrest  rates.    Therefore,  it  is  erroneous  to 
assert  that  all  socio-economic  classes  have  the  same  law-violation  rates'^ 
most  types  of  ordinary  crimes  are  demonstrably  perpetrated  more  often 
by  poor  than  by  affluent  youths.    Yet  so-called  white-collar  offenses 
certainly  are  committed  most  often  by -adults  in  high-status  occupations, 
since  they  have  the  most  opportunity  to  engage  in  such  crimes . 

•CRIME  AND  THE  BUSINESS  CYCLE 

Efforts  to  relate  fluctuations  in  the  frequency  of  crime  to  changes 
in  various  economic  indicators,  from  unemployment  rates  to  the  price  of 
rye,  were  undertaken  during  most  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Europe,  # 
and  were  extended  to  the  United  States  during  the  twentieth  century. 
The  results  were  highly  inconsistent  and  controversial.    After  surveying 
these  undertakings,  Void  (1958:  164-81)  concludes  that:  "...assumptions 
involving  either  positive  or  negative  relationships  with  economic  condi-  - 
tions  may  be  supported  with  some  show  of  statistical  significance.  The 
obvious  inference  is  that  the  general  relations  of  economic  conditions 
and. criminality  are  so  indefinite  that  no  clear  or  definite  conclusion 
can  be  drawn." 
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Despite  the  pessimism  that  this  earlier  research  evoked,  studies 
during  the  past  twenty  year's  have  quite  consistently  "related  variations  ' 
in  crime  rates  to  shifts  in  the  extent  of  unemployment,  especially1  when 
they  also  considered  interacting  variables.    Glaser  and  Rice  (1959), 
controlling  only  for  age,  found  marked  positive  correlations  between 
arrest  rates  of  males  twenty-one-year-old  or  older  in  Boston,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago  during  1930-^956  and  U.S.  national  Age-Specific  Male  Labor 
Force  Unemployment  ratesjjbat  negativT~correTations rforireTsons-under  


twenty-one.    The  positive  correlations  of  crime  with  unemployment  for 
men  twenty-one  and  over  were  especially  marked  and  consistent  for  theft 
in  all  three  cities,  but  only  in  Boston  and  -Cincinnati  for  crimes  against 
persons  and  for  misdemeanors:    Chicago  had  a  variable  pattern  on  these 
two  types  of  offenses.    The  inverse  correlation  of  arrest  rates  with 
unemployment  for  males  under  twenty-one  was  consistent  in  all  three 
cities  only  for  crimes  against  persons  and  for  misdemeanors,  but  not 
for  the  positive  co:JHati°ns  for  men  twenty-one  and  over. 

£  The  Glaser-Rice  study  focused  on  these  three  cities  because  they 
were    ie  only  places  for  which. we  could  find  age-specific  arrestjrates 
compiled  in  a  uniform  manner  for  a  long  range  of  years.    The  FBI's  age- 
specific  national  arrest  totals  had  a  hig^y  variable  population  base, 
for  many  years  came  only  from  cities  thafco4>rised  under  half  the 
United  States  population,  and  reflect  drastic  changes  in  methods  of 
collecting  arrest  information,  especially  after  1952;  thus  we  had  no 
way  of  knowing  for  an/  long  range  of  years  the  population  base  from 
which  to  convert  the  FBI  arrest  datato^ rates.    Nevertheless,  we  cal- 
culated each  age  ptitijps  proportion  of  total  arrests  from  the  FBI  figures 
for  1932-1950  and  correlated  these  proportions  with  the  percentages  o' 
U.S.  Labor  Force  Unemployed  in  these  years,    fhe  'correlations  were  con- 
sistently positive  for  ages  twenty-one  through  thirty-four  for  property 
crimes,  for  crimes  apainst  persons,  and  for  misdemeanors;  they  were -con- 
sistently negative  for  arrestees  eighteen  and  under  for  property  crimes 
and  for  crimes  against  persons,  but  they  were  also  negative  for  all 
three  categories .of  crimes  for  persons  thirty-five  and  over,  and  were 
inconsistent  for  other  age  and  offense  groups.  vIt  is  possible  that  the 
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negative  correlations  for  those  thirty-five  and  over  are  artifacts  of 
us ing  proportions  of  total  arrests^ instead  of  rates  for  each  age  group, 
since  this  procedure  makes  figures  for  the  various  age  Categories  inter- 
dependent .    Incidentally,  similar  results  were  obtained  using  total  and 
age-specific  unemployment  rates,  / 

In  planning  this  research  lavished  to  control  for  age  because  I 
presumed  that  unemployment  would  most  rftrongly  affect  crime  rates  for 
men  over  tw$nty-one,  most  of  whom  are  in  the  labor  force*    I  hypothesized 
that  juvenile  offenses,  conversely,  might  increase  in  periods  of  full 
employment,  because  then  more  mothers  enter  the  labor  force  and  there 
is  increased  use  of  commercial  recreation  that  separates  parents  from 
children.    The  finding  that  positive  correlation  with  unemployment 
for  men  over  twenty-one  was  strongest  and  most  consistent  for  property 
crimes  (since  these  are  illegal  substitutes  for  jobs) # while  negative 
correlations  for  juveniles  were  more  marked  and  consistent  for  cYimes 
against  persons  and  for  misdemeanors  (which  are  mostly  either  violent 
or  disorderly  acts),  seemed  to.suppoi£  the  theory  underlying  these  hypo- 
theses . 

Gibbs  (1966),  however,  offers  an  alternative  explanation  for  our 
findings.    He  interprets  our  data  as  support  for  his  theory  of  status 
integration,  with  which  he  has  analyzed  various  forms  of  deviant  conduct 
and  usually  has  procured  positive  but  .also  debatable  results  (see  Li, 
1971).    Essentially,  t\\e  theory  asserts  that  conduct  will  be  most  deviant 
under  conditions .that  are  most  unusual  for  persons  in  a  given  status,  and 
unemployment  is  least  unusual  in  our  society  for  men  over  twenty-one  and 

•   under  retirement  age.    incidentally,  inspection  of  the  raw  data  indicated 
that  very  high  juvenile  arrest  rates  accompanied  full  employment  of  adults 
only  during  the  World  War  II  and  immediate  postwar  years,  when  numerous 
adult  males  were  away  in  the  aimed  forces  and  many  families  were  relocated 
far  fromlcin,  leaving  adolescents  especially  on  their  ov^i. 

More  recent*research  relating  crime  to  unemployment  has  been  done 
by  economists.    They  used  much  more  sophisticated  statistical  methods 
than  were  previously  applied  to  this  task.    The  major  study  is  that  of 

_  Bolton  Fleisher  (1966),  who  limited  ftjfe&elf  to  offenses  by  persons  under 
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twenty- four-years -old.    He  used  multiple-regression  analysis,  adding 
many  variables  to  the  unemployment  and  arrest  data,  including:    (T)  the 
number  of  men  in  the  armed  forces,  to  take  into  account  the  effects  of 
war  mobilization  on  family  life;  (2)  what  he  calls  "taste"  variables, 
namely,  the  proportion  of  women  over^urteen-yea*s'-old  who  are  separated 
or  divorced,  the  proportion  of  residences  that  are  oi^ner-occupied,  and 
the  median' years  of  schooling  of  the  adult  population;  (3)  dummy  variables 
,for  region  and  for  years  in  which  there  were  changes  in  the  FBI'S  method 
of  collecting  age-specific  arrest  data;  (4)  additional  variables  for  • 
social  conditions,  notably  percentage  nonwhites  and  g&graphic  mobility 
of  the  population,    He  applies  these  variables  to  relating  unemployment 
and  crime  either  longitudinally 'over  time  or  cross-sectionally  at^orie 
tithe,  to  101  U.S.  cities  and  seventy-four  Chicago  census  tracts  plus 
forty-five* Chicag9  suburbs K  and  also  presents  some  British  data.  His 
time-series  analyses  show  marked' positive  correlations ,  especially  for 
those  over  seventeen,  but  a  negative  correlation  for  those  under  s^y,en- 
teen  in  England  and  Wales.    His  cross-sectional  Analysis ,  which  isfreally 
an  ecological  study,  finds  youth  arrests  in  high  arrest'  rate  areas  more 
a  function  of  mean  income  than  of  unemployment  rate.    He  estimates  that 
in  these  areas  ffa  ten  per  cent  rise  in  income  might  well  result  in'  a  < 
twenty  per  cent  decline  in  delinquency/1    Although  one  dare  not  extra- 
polate that  a  fifty  percent  increase  in  income  would  eliminate  delin- 
quency, .there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  his  data  and  His  cogent 
commentary.  <#' 

Phillips,  Votey  and  J^axwell  (1972a,  1972b)  extend  Fleisher's  jina- 
lysis  somewhat  by:    (1)  considering  as  separate  independent  variables  re- 
lated to  unemployment  (a)  the  race-specific  proportion  of  an  age  group 
iB  the  labor  force  (which  has  declined  for  youth  as  moire  go  to  college, 
but  also  as  more  give  up  searching  when  long  unable  to  get  jobs),,  (b) 
racerspecific  rates  of  unemployment^  and  (c)  the?fra£tion  of  eighteen- 
and  nin&teen-year-old  males  of  each  race  in  the  noninsti^utionalized 
population  (which  changes  mainly  from  shifts  in  the  size^of  our  armed 
♦forces)  \y(2)  considering  as  separate  dependent  variables  the  four  most 
frequent  property  crimes-^larceny ,  burglary,  robbery^ and  auto  theft- 
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but  only  for  eighteen-and  nineteen-year-olds.    Because  of  col linearity, 
the  independent  variables  predicted  crime  rates  better  if  racial  cate- 
gories were  combined  and  all  the  population  was  categorized  by  either 
of  two  trichotomies:    (1)  working*,  nonworking  (either  unemployed  or  not 
in  the  labor  force)  and  other;  (2)  in  the  labor  force,,  not  in  the  labor 
force  and  other.    Variations  in  the  values  for  each  of  these  two  tri- 
chotomies predicted  offense.rates  equally  well.    Age-specific  offense 
rates  were  estimated  for  youth  by  dividing  the  proportion  of  all  arrests 
in  the  eighteen-to-nineteen-year.-old  age  category  by  the  ratio  of 
clearances' by  arrest  to  total  reported  offenses;  this  assumes  that  there 
is  the  same  age  distribution  in  nonarrested  as  in  arrested  offenders. 
-These  procedures  permitted  remarkably  accurate  estimation  of  youth  offense 
rates  from  the  employment  data.    They  conclude  that  the  increases  in 
youth  crime  rates  during  the  1960s  did  not  indicate  that  youths  were 
becoming  more  criminal  but  rather,  that  the  economic  difficulties  con- 
~^c1tWJttr-t±elT^ot^  iacreas ing  (see  also,  Votey  and 


Phillips,  1974).    Several  other  multivariate  regressions  of  crime  with  y 
unemployment  have  been  published  (e.g. ,  Ehrlich,  1973;  Greenberg,  1978), 
'  but  none,  I  believe,  that  focus  on  youth  crime. 

Discussion  of  crime  and'  the  business  cycle  should  not  be  concluded 
without  considering  'some  rather  remarkable  fluctuations  in  the  offense 
rates  of  metropolitan  youths  that  occurred  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  not  been  analyzed  by  economists. 
Nationally,  homicide  rates  increased  from  9.6  to  18.4  per  100,000  in 
cities  of  over  a  million  population  between  1965-1970,  and  reached  6 
24. 6f in  1975,  but  declined  slightly  thereafter.    This  was  mainly  a  metro- 
politan phenomenon;  the  national  homicide  rate  changed  from  5.5  in. 1965 
to  8.3  in  1970  to  10.2  in  1975,  and  all  city  categories  of  less  than  a 
quarter-million  had  increases  less  pronounced  than  the  surge -in  national 
totals.    The  rise  in  robbery  rates  reported  to  the-  FBI  was  even  more 
pronounced  from  1965  to  1970  in  cities  of  over  a  million,  increasing  from 
*    221  per  1000,000  in  1965  to  778  in  1970,  then  only  to  879^ in  1975,  and 
declining  thereaftexAthe-  national  -  robbery  rate-  went  fxom  JJ  in  1965  -to 
1970  to  218  in/l975. 


There  are  no  published  national  tabulations  to  indicate  the  contri- 
bution of  different  age  groups  in  large  cities  to  such  increases  in  these 
two  types  of. violent  crime.    Special  studies  for  Chicago,  however, 
probably  indicate  developments  in  most  metropolises  of  the  United  States 
in  this  period,  for  the  social  and  cultural  groupings  and  sentiments 
were  similar  in  many  cities.    Between  1965  and  197J)  the  rate  of°homicides 
noteci  by  the  Chicago  police  more  than  doubled,  but  homicide  arrests 
of  black  males  fifteen-to  twenty-four-years-old  almost  tripled  and  homi- 
cide victimization'rates  for  this  population  category  more  than  tripled. 
During  this  period  the  percentage  of  homicides  'that  occurred  in  the  course 
of  robberies  rose  from  eight  to  eighteen  in  Chicago  but  the  number 
rbbbery  killings  ascribed  to  offenders  fifteen-to  twenty-four-years-old 

r 

increase^  more  than  sevenfold,  with  both  arrestees  and  victims  in  these 
offenses  disproportionately  black.    There  was  also  a  791%  increase  in 
the  number  of  homicides  ascribed  to  groups  of  black  males,  aged  fifteen  to 
twenty-four,  as  compared  with  136%  increase  in  The  homicides  aliegedTto"  • 
have  beert  done  by  lone  offenders  in  this  population  category.  FinaH^, 
the  proportion  of  homicides  ascribed  to  black  males  aged  fifteen  to4  twenty- 
four  involving  the  use  of  firearms  increased  444%  between  1965  and  1970, 
compared  to  69%  for  their  homicides  by  all  other  means  (Block  and  Zimring, 
1973) .    These  trends  continued  through  1973,  but  were  less  pronounced 
after  1970  (Block,  1975) . 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  early  1960s  in  the  histpry  of  the 

United  States  was  the  progress  of  the  civil  rights' movement /  This  greatly 
increased  expectations  of  increased  equality  of  opportunities  among  black 
youths.    The  lag  in  realization  of  these  hopes,  especially  in  the  metro- 
politan ghettos,  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  main  factor  in  precipitating 
a  series  of  riots  in  these  locales,  beginning  with  the  Watts  riot?  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1965/.  These  disturbances  intensified  following  %fte  assassina- 
tions of  Martin  Luther  King^and  Robert  F.  Kennedy  in  1968,  but  were  largely 
terminated  in  the  early  1970s. 

From  1965  on,  the  mass  media  vividly- portrayed  this  violence,  bring- 
ing it  pictoriahy  into  everyone's  living  room.    This  furthered  both,  black 
youth  violence  and  white  backlash.   -More  than  ever  before,  the  nation  be- 
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came  an  armed  camp,  with  manufacture  and  importation  of  handguns  rising 
from  one  million  in  196S  to  over  three  million  in  1969,  then  declining 
to  about  two  million  annually  by  the  mid-1970s  (Newton  and  Zimring, 
1969:174;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1976:156).  • 

To  claim  a  full  under-standing  of  this  upsurge  in  violent  crime 
would  be  presumptuous,  but  it  .seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  was  in 
large 'park  a  consequence  of  a  growing  sense  of  relative  deprivation 
among  ghetto  youths.    Their  frustration  at  the  inaccessibility  of  legi- 
timate ways  to  realize  the  "American  dream" .that  Dr.  King  had  portrayed 
evoked,  an  anger  that  usually  was  directed  at  the  most  convenient  targets, 
other  blacks.    But  the  wave  of  ghetto  riots  were  followed  by  some  re- 
duction of  both  perceived  and  actual  inequality-social,  political,  and 
economic-sufficient  to' facilitaje^  further  progress  by  nonviolent  means. 
Although  social  scientists  debate  how  much  this  progress  has  slowed  down 
in  the  1970s,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  stopped;  black  youth  Cncreasin 
have  seen  prospects  of  improving  their  lot  by  education,, and  hive  gain 
much  white  collar*  employment,  despite  'the  fact  that  an  academic  degree 
may  be  less  of  a  guarantee  of  a  good  job  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago 
(Hauser  and  Featherman,  1976;    Taussig  and  Danziger,  1976;    Farley,  1977) 
It  would  be  interesting  to  determine  whether  there  was  decreased  predict- 
ability of  black  youth  crime  rates  from  employment  data  during  the  1970s, 
a'nd  whether  youth  in  the  Latino  barrios  of  our  metropolitan \ar^as-are 
beginning  .an  upsurge  similar  to  that  of  the  black  youth  a  decade  earlier, 
for  somew'hktWomparable  reasons. 

EMPLOYMENT  'STATUS  OF  OFFENDERS  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THEIR  CRIMES 


A  fourth  method  of  investigating  the  economic  factor  in-law  violation 
has  been  to  try  to  determine  the  rate  and  quality  of  employment  of  offend- 
ers at  the  time'  they  commit  their  crimes.    Such  inquiries  are  most  easily 
sued  when  research  "subject's  are  under  some  type  of  government  control. 
Methods  used  include  (1)  interviewing  convicts  in  prison  about  their  em- 
ployment when  they  committed  their  crimes,  (2)  correlating  the  employment 
information  routinely  collected:  on  probationers  and  parolees  while^they 
are  undeij  supervision,  with  their  subsequent  recidivism  rate,  and  (3)  in- 
V  /On  -»  -  * 


terviewing  them  regarding  their  employment  when  they  make  their  required 
*  regular  visits  to  the  supervision  office. 

All  the  above  procedures  were  used  in,GlaserTs  (1964)  study  of 
federal  prisoners  and  ;parolees .   *The  parolee  interviews  were  replicated 
and  extended  by  Pownall  (1969)  .    Only  a  quarter  of  the  federafl  prisoners 
were  found  to  have  been  employed  during  ^75%  or  more  of  their  last  two 
year£  in  the  community,  38%  were  employed  25%  to  74%  of  this  time,  27% 
worked  less  than  a  quarter  of  this  period  and  6^  not  at  all,  while  4% 

were  students  throughout  these  last  two  years  out.    Postrelease  employr 

t?  ♦ 

ment  and  earning  rates'  were  inversely  related  to  recidivism  rates  Qn 
parole*    Also,  in  almost  all  probation  and  parole  prediction  studies 
testing  this  variable,  prior  employment  is  inversely  related  to  recidi- 
vism. _    *  J    ' v 

A  1974  Bureau  of  -the  Census  survey  of  inmates  in  state  prisons, 
conducted  for  the  Department  of  Justice,  concluded  from  responses  of 
the  prisoners  that  almost  half  had  worked  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  less 
onXtheir  last  job,- 42%  had  annual  incomes  hear  or  below  the  $2,492  then 
designated  by  the~-government  as  the^  poverty^iwei,— and^4*eir^mpl^>yinent 
was  disproportionately^  in  unskilled  labor,  operative  and  service  jobs 
(U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  1976:25).    A  Rand  Corporation  study  probed 
in  depth ^the  official  and  actual  crime  and  work  careers  of  forty-nine 
California  prisoners  convicted0  of  robbery  who  had  at  leas;t  one  prior  , 
prison  term. \  The  study  found  that  only  about  half  had. depended  on  a 
regular  job  ask  their  usual  source  of  income,  that  10%  never  were  interes- 
ted ij^a  regular  job,  &nd  that  only  about  15%  claimed  that  loss  of  .a  job 
had  contributed  to  their  "committing  their  last  offense  *t  Most  of  their  v 
jobs  w^re  of  pqor  quality,  but  those  with  the  best  employment  records 
were  the  most*  intermittent  in  their  offenses  (Petersilia  et  al.,  1977). 
A  Rand  survey  that  contacted  about  1400  inmates  who  offered  a  fairly 
representative  sample  of  California  prisoners;  found  from  a  factor  ana- 
lysis of  their  responses  to  probings  on  the  motivation  of  their  crimes, 
that  about  equfl  weight  was  given  by  them  to  economic  duress  (e.g.,  losing 
a  job,  heavy  debts)  and  "high  times11  (e.g.,  to  g£t  money  for  drugs  or 
alcohol,^  excitement  and  kicks).    Those  with  the  most  stable  employment 
-had-t he-least  -involv emen t-in^cr ime-  (  Stamburl  ai^~P et er son ,  1977 )-.  — — — — 
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That  destitution  evokes  crime'  is  suggested  also  bf  experiments  in 
California  and  Karyl and  which,  demonstrated  tftat  recidivism  of  parolees- 
is  reduced  if  they  are  paid  modest  sums— $60  to  $80  per  week  for  up  to 
12  or  13  weeks— when  unemployed  (Reinarman  and  Miller,  1975;  U.S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Labor,  1977)  .    these  programs  were  justified,  in  part,  by  the 
fact  that /eligibility  for  unemployment  insurance  requires  a  minimum 
amount  of  insurance- covered  employment  during  the  preceding  12  to  18 

months  (amount  and  duration  depend  on  state  laws),  but*  a  person  confined 
in  this  period  (e.g.,  as  an  inmate  of  a  prison  or  a  mental  hospital) 
cannot  have  such  employment,    I  understand  that  repetitions  of  these 
experiments  in  Georgia  and  Texas  did  not  result  in  recidivism  reduction, 
but  reports  on  these  studies  are  not  yet  available.    However,  California 
in" 1977  enacted  S.B.244  which  .provides  credit  for  work  in  prison  toward 
payments  when  unemployed  on  parole. 

Studies  of  offenders1  circumstances,  like  t*e  other  three  types 
of  inquiry  into  economics  and  crime  reviewed  here,  leave  the  impression 
that  extreme  failure  at  legitimate  employment  is  highly  correlated  with 

^  serious  law "^Tolations , — Yet  this  correl ation  probably  is  imperfect  not 
only  because  of  measurement  difficulties,  but  (1)  because  of  variations 
in  the  way  people  assess  their  economic  deprivation,  and  (2)  because 
of  other  social  and  cultural  influences  inhibiting  or  fostering  involve- 
ment in  crime.    Some  of\he  latter  influences  may  affect  not  only  crime, 
t>ut  also  prospects  of  employment. 

S0CI0CULTURAL  AND  POLITICAL  FACTORS  IN  TODAY'S  YOUTH  'CRIME 

Any  study  of  youth  unemployment  and  .youth  crime  should  analyze  the 
history  of  these  problems.    A  view  of  the  past  yields  somewhat  different 
conclusions  for  different  types  of  offense  (elaborated  in  Glaser,  1978), 
but  suggests  that^for  most  youth  crimes  in  the  United  States  today  three 
•  developments  are  especially  influential:    (I)  social  separation  of  youths 
from  adults,  C2)  differentiation  of  students  in  elementary  and  secondary 
school  ■experience,  and  (.Z)  futile  criminalization  of  some  types  of  drug 
use.    These  trends,  it  can  be  argued,  not  only  supplement  unemployment 
in  causing  youth  crimes  but  also  cause  much  _ypvith-Unemployability. 


Segregation  of  Youth  \ 

'     .  v  \ 

Formerly,  the  activities  of  a^Xts  and  children  were  much  less 
separate  than  they  have  now  become.    The  rapid  increase  in, ownership  of 
home  appliances,  automatic  central  heating,  no-iron  clothing  apd  pre- 
-processed food  has  steadily  diminished  the  time  required  for  household 
chores  and  the  extent  to  which -they  are  shared  by  children  and  parents.  - 
The  replacement* of  small  family  businesses  by  corpp^ate 'enterprises  has 
eliminated  what  once  were  intensely  collective  interests  of  the  parents 
and  all  their  offspring  old  enough  to  help;  family  businesses  have  shrunk 
from  the  major  forna^  of  employment  to  a  relatively  small  role  in  our  * 
~ecoi(pmy,  especially  is  the  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in 
farming  has  declined. 

The  time  that  youth  spend  in  school  has  grown  continuously.  The 
median  level  of  education  of  our  population  over  twenty- four-years-ofd 
rose  from  8.6  years  in  1940  to  12.1  in  1970.    Contrastingly,  until  the 

beginning  of  the  twentieth  ^tentury  a  majority  did  not  even  enter  high 

*  \  * 

school  and^uitil  about  1950  wore  entrants  dropped  out  than  graduated. 

The  academic  year  has  been  lengthened  *by  more  than  a  "third  during  the 

past  half-century.    The  amount\of  time  that  students  s^encl  away  from  home 

per  school  day  and  on  weekeh^s  has  also  grown  because  of  burgeoning  extra 

curricular  activities  in  SGhool  and  commercial  recreational  activities 

c&tering  primarily  to  youth.    The  s  ^developments,  plus  more  employment 

of  both  parents  away  from  home,  have\$teadily  expanded  the  proportion  of 

their  waking  hours  in  which  youth  are  in  close  personal  contact  only  with 

persons  of  about  their  own  age  (Gillis,  1974;  U.S.  Presidents  Science 

Advisory  Panel  on  Youth,  1974;  Glaser,  1978:Chapter  8). 

A  basic  law  of  sociology  and  anthropology  is  that  social  separation 

produces  cultural  differentiation.    BecaiJse  of  their* increased  Reparation 

today's  youth  probably  diyerge  from  their  parents  in  tastes  and  values 

more  than  did  youth  of  any*  former  era.    This  contrast  between  the  genera* 

tions  is  readily  evident  in  their  music  and  flancing  preferences,  and  it 

was  demonstrated  statistically  J)y  the  1977  Gallup  Poll  findings  that  most 

Americans  eighteen  to  thirty  years  old  had  smoked  marijuana,  but  only  5% 

of  those* over  fifty  had  tried  it.    Such  generational  differences  probably 
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can  be  reduced  only' by  increased  collaboration* of  juveniles  with  adults 
in  common  interests  and  activities.    Unless  the  age  segregation  in  our 
society  diminishes,  not  only  will  the  generations  disagree  on  marijuana, 

*  But  many  youths  will  be  especially  deficient  in  qualifications  for 
successful  'employment  in  today's  industrialized  and  urbanized  society. 

"  These  handicaps,  however,  do  not  divide  the  generations  as  much  as  they 
differentiate  the  yOuth  population,  and  they  result  from  conditions  in 
our  schools. 

Differentiation  of  Students 

Because  the  years  spent  in  school  and  the  schooldays  per  year  have  ' 
grown  while  timei  spent  by  youths  with  their  parents  has  diminished,  the 
school's  potentaai^hrfluence  on  the  younger  ^neration  probably  has 

4 

*  Increased.    But  those  who  become  seriously  retarded  in  basic  learning 

skills  in  the  early  grades  find  their  classes  in, subsequent  years   '  ^ 
especially  frustrating,  humiliating  and  boring.    All  youths  seem  to  seek 
respect  from  peers,  and  those  who^ cannot^ get  it  by  academic  work  search 

*  for  it  in  alternative  types  of  activities,  including  delinquency.  More 
than  ever  before,  research  finds  that  dislike  of  school  ,\oor  grades, 
and  classroom  misconduct  are  predictive  of  later  law  violations,  both 
when  offenses  are  measured  by  infractions  that  youths  admit  on  question- 
naires or  by  their  arrest  records  (Hirschi,  1969;  Empey  and  Lubeck,  1971; 
Polk  and  Schafer,  1972;  Frease,  1973).    Multivariate  analysis  indicates 
that  a  poor  school  record  fras  become  more  closely  related  to  delinquency 
than  belonging  to  a  lower  socio-economic  class  or  a  minority  group  (Polk 
and  Halferty,  1966;  Jensen,  1976).    When  juveniles  acquire  delinquency 
records  while  in  school,  however,  their  rate  of  further  offenses  diminish- 
es if  they  drop  out,  and  declines  even  more  if  they  also  marry*  get  jobs, 
or  both;  thus  delinquency  becomes  less  persistent  if  they  leave  the  iso- 
lated social  and'  cultural  world  of  adolescents  maladjusted  to  the  student 
role  and  acquire  legitimate  roles  in  the  adult  world  (Elliott  and  Voss, 
1974). 

Contrastingly,  students  who  like  school  and  are  fairly  successful  in 
-meet ing  its  academic  requirements  are  thereby  prepared  for  legitimate  
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adult  roles*    They  usually  are  less  separated  and  alienated  from  adults 
than  students  doing  poorly  in  school,  and  they  are  much  less  likely,  to 
pcqurre  a  criminal  record.    Engaging  in  extracurricular  activities  is 
also  inversely,  correlated  with  law  violation  (Hirschi,  1969),  and  such 
activities  other  than  athletics  are  especially  associated  with  later 
mobility  in  adult  occupations  CSpady,  1970;  Otto,  1976). 

It  is  probable  that  both  classroom  and  many  extracurricular  groups 
*  prepare  youths  not  just  with  substantive  knowledge  needed  for  adult 
occupations,  but  with  a  complex  of  lifestyle  and  communication  habits 
needed  for  successful  employment  in  modern  large-scale  formal  organiza- 
tions of  business  and  government.    Restriction  of  their  social  experience 
' , almost  exclusively  to  informal  adolescent  groups  may  well  be  a  major 
factor  in  the  failure  of  many  delinquent  youth  to  meet  the- requirements 
of  jobs  provided  for*  them  (Lpeb,  1973;  Glaser,  19/8;178-81) .    This,  of 
cqurse,  is  in  addition  to  the  stigma  of  a  criminal  record  and,  in  many 
cases,  to  disabling  appetites. 

Drags  and  Crime  c 


Since  ancient  times  various  substances  have  been  consumed  by  humans 

in  orde^to  alter  their  moods.    Alcohol  has  probably  always  been  the 

drug  most  widely  used  for  this  purpose,  but  opiates  have  a  long  history, 

as  do  marijuana  and  a  derivative  of  the  same  plant,  hashish.  Cocaine 

and  amphetamines  aflso  supplemented  cQffee  and  tea  as  stimulants  in  many 

times  and  places.    Today  10%  to  20%  of  the  adult  population  in  many 
communities  take  tranquilizers  and  sedatives  under  very  liberal  medical 

prescriptions  or  without  this  legitimation,  although  most  of  these 
commonly  used  substances  are  clearly  more  disabling  than  marijuana  and  t 
some  other  legally  prohibited  Aood-altering  substances.    Which  one  of 
these  chemicaljs  becomes  legitimated  and  which  outlawed  has  not  been  a  * 
function  of  the  ^biological  or  psychological  dangers'  inherent  in  their 
use,  but  of  the  political  tactics  of  various  interest  and  status  groups 
(Goode,  1972;  Glaser',  1978:Chapters  2  and  10).  ^^V_ 

The  history  of  all  of  our  drug  prohibition  legislation  seems  to  be 
one  of  ineffectiveness,  largely  because  the  participants  in  drug -use  do- 
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not  consider  themselves  victimized  and  therefore  do  not  complain  to  the 
police.    Consequently,  only  a  small  percentage  of  users  and  sellers  are 
caught.    When  the  substances  are  highly  addictive,  users  hajre  a  very  ; 
inelastic  demand  for  them,  making  their  sale  so  profitable  that  whenever 
law  enforcement  cuts  off  one  source,  others  expand  and  new  supply  channels 
soon  open.    Also,  when  scarcities  develop,  some  drugs  are  Substituted 
for  others.    If  the  substances  not  only  are  highly' addictive  but  their 
cost  becomes  more  than  most  users  can  earn  legitimately,  they  resort 
to  crime  to  pay  for  drugs.    Then  police  actions  that  make  the  supply 
short  and  the  price  high  increase  the  amount  of  property  crime  and  pros- 
titution committed,  by  addicts ' (Fuji,  1975:  Votey  and  Phillips,  1976). 

In  addition,  when  prohibited  substances  are  widely  Used,  even  by, 
persons  of  influential  social  status,  as  alcohol-  was  dJing  our  national 
Prohibition  Era  and  marijuana  increasingly  has-been  in  the  past  decade, 
enforcement  of  laws'  against  them  becomes  glaringly  haphazard.    This  > 
development  alienates  enough  of  the  population  to  nurtiire  a  gradually 
successful  movement  for  regulation  rather  than  prohibijion  of  the   ,  ° 
substance,  with-  responsibility^  combatting  injurious  use  transferred 


from  the  police  to  public  health  and  education  agenciejs.   «Ms  has 
happened  with  alcohol,  may  be  on  its  way  with  marijuana %  and  has  been 
initiated  with  opiates  through  Tnjjhadone  maintenance  programs.  All 
such,  decriminalization  reduced  \pfime  and  other  social  costs  from  use  of 
these  substances,  and  probably  diminished  employment  impairment  as  well, 
unless  this  shift  from  prohibition  to  regulation  accelerates,  the  high 
cost  of  youthful  drug  abuse,  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  a  major 
source  of  both  drug  and  property  crimes  by  youths,  as  well  as  an-impedi- 
ment  of  efforts  to  reduce  their  unemployment  rates  (these  themes  are 
elaborated  and  documented  in  Glaser,  l978:Chaper  10). 


CONCLUSIONS 

To  combat  youth-crime  is  largely  futile  unless  an  effort  is  also 
made  to  assure  legitimate  employment  for  youths.    To  deal* effectively 
with  Both  youth  crime  and  youth  unemployment  in  the  United  States  today, 
however,  major  social,  cultural  and  political  developments  must^be, 


taken  into  account.    Perhaps  the  most  relevant  and  least  recognized  of 
these  developments  are  the  separation  of  youth  social  worlds  from  those 
of  adults,  the  differentiation *qf  youths  in  school  adjustment,  and  the 
futile  criminalization  of  substance  abuse. 

The  practical  implication  is  that  youth  crime  reduction  in  the 
United  States  today  requires  not  only. full  employment,  but  imaginative 
experiments,  recognizing  that  each  innovation  probably  will  be  effective 
for  only  a  segmerit  of  the  total Toffense-prone  "population, ^The  many 
possibilities  include,  for  example:  v  subsidizing  part -,t irngprnpl oyment 
of  youngsters  in  junior  high  an3  high  schools  conditional  on  their 
progress  io  part-  or  full-time*  schooling,  placing  such  youth  individually 
or  in  very  small  numbers  at  work  in  a  large  variety  of  adult  workplaces, 
treating  small  groups  of  students  of  mixed  age  and  achievement  as  colla- 
borative teams  competing  not  as  individuals  but  for  rewarded  increase  in 
the  team's  average^scholastic  and  conduct  attainments,  involving  youth 
in  format  management;  committees , of  mixed-age  composition  for  matters  that 
affect  their  jdaily^JLives  (e.g,  ,Q managing  their  recreational  facilities, 

'  *  J>  ».    ,  :  1  :  u  •  "  

planning  their  .cafeteria  menus),  changing  youth  corrections  establishments 
from  Targe  .storage  institutions  to  srn^ll  places  .with  well-mixed  staff  and 
inmates  plus  much  rewarded^igrd  work,  making  abuse, of  psychoactive  drugs, 
of  all  types  primarily  a  public?health  system  rather  than  a  criminal  jus- 
tice  concern,  decentralizing  pd!j.ic§  and  courts  to  get  thenrcloser  to  their 
clientele  and  oriented  more  to 4 involving  than>tti  fighting  our  younger 
generation.    All  such  en^eavdrs  *re<qu^re*  analytic  rather  than  the  customary 
-global  evaluations;  we  need  to  learn  what  works  for  whom,  under  what 


circumstances  and  above  all  why  ^orowhy  nt)t,  rather  than  assessing  each 
policy  only  on  whether  or  not  it  °is  a  panacea  (since  none  is,  and  all  are 
easily  rendered  ineffective  or  eyen  counterproductive  by^poor "personnel 
in  key  positions),  s  — -     *     /        *    *       ,  ^ 
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RACIAL  DIFFERENTIALS  IN  MALE  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT 
By<:    Paul  Osterman 


ABSTRACT 

This  paper  seeks  to  understand  the  source  of  racial  unemployment 
differentials  for  young  men.    The  approach  is  to  estimate  a  model  of 
youth  unemployment  separately  for  black  and  white  youth  and  to  com- 
pare the  results  for  the  two  groups.    The  model  consists  of  an  equa- 
tion for  the  duration  of  a  completed  spell  of  unemployment  and  equa- 
tions estimating  the  probability  of  quits  and  layoffsT"  The  results 
indicate  significant  racial  differences  in  unemployment  duration 
which  persist  even  after  controlling  for  various  personal  characteric 
tics  and  labor  market  demand.    On  the  other  hand,  the  probability  of 
a  layoff  is  not  much  higher  for  blacks  than  whiter  and  blacks  are 
found  more  prone  to  quit  into  unemployment. 

The  final  section  of  the  paper  examines  the  consequences  of  un- 
employment and  finds  that  for'whites  the  experience  of  unemployment 
seems  to  have  few  long  term  effects.    However,  for  blacks  high  un- 
employment has  long-term  adverse  consequences  and  low  unemployment 
seems  to  have  long-term  benefits. 

1  .  • 

INTRODUCTION 

The  remarkably  high  unemployment  rates  experienced  by  black 
youth  are  probably  the  most  serious  blot  on  the  recent  economic 
record,  and  the  recent  reduction  in  overall  unemployment  has  not 
appreciably  eased  the  plight  of' young  blacks. 

To  a  certain  extent  tfie  high "unemployment  rate  experienced  by 

mm  • 

black  youth  is  due  to  causes  common  to  all  young  people,  the  hiring 
practices  of  sfable  employers  and  the  restlessness  of  youth,  and 
will  disappear  with  age.  1    The  outstanding  question  is  why  the 


1.    In  1976  the  unemployment  rate  for  Black  men  was  34%  for  18-ltf 
year  olds,  20.7%  for  20-24  yea*  olds  and  11%  for  25-34  year  olds. 
The  comparable,  figures  for  whites  were  15.5%,  10.9%,  and  5.6%. 
Although  these  are  cross-sectional  data  the  pattern  is  also 
found  in  longitudinal  samples  and^persists^after  controls  for 
education  and  years  in  the  labor  force.    In  part  this  pattern 
results  *from  a  change  in  the  behavior  of  youth— quits*  decline 
with  age  as  do  exits  from  the  labor  force— and  in  part  from 
the  reluctance  of  stable  employers  to  hire  teenagers.  See 
Osterman  (1978)  and  Lester  (1954$. 
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differential  ^  so  large  between  the  experience  of  the  two  groups. 
This  differential  is  the  topic  of  this  paper.  * 

There  are  important  mysteries  associated  with  this  differential . 
It  is  not  enough  simply  to  assert  that  black  yojith  unemployment  ** 
stands  in  a  relatively  fixed  ratio  to  white  unemployment  and  that 
therefore  the  high  recent  rates  experienced  by  black  youth  are  not 
-unexpected^ — The— fact— is— that- the-experience  of  black  relative 'to 
white  teenagers  has  been  worsening.    Particularly  for  males,  in  the 


-  mid-sixties-  a  shift  seems  tq  have  occurred  and  the  relative  positi 

2 

of  blacks  deteriorated.       Why  this  occurred  is  unclear.    Some  havj 
**■  -  / 

suggested  that  labor  supply  shifts  are  the  culprit.    For  example,  a 

variable  "measuring  the  ratio  of  youth  to  adults  in  the  labor  force 
tends  to  be  significant  in  time  series  regressions  for  black  unemploy- 
ment* but  not  for  whites.    However >  in  the  absence  of  a  convincing^ 
story  about  demand  it  is  not  clear  why  a  surplus  .of  young  blacks 
should  increase  their  unemployment  relative  to  whites  instead  of 
doifyg  damage  to  both.    Such  a  demand-side,  story  would  presumably 
emphasize* discrimination,  but  here  the  mystery  deepens.    During  the 
same  period  in  which  the  unemployment  situation  o^  young  blacks 
seems  to  have  deteriorated,*  their  earnings  relative  to  whites  improved. 
There  is  convincing  evidence  from  a  number1  of  sources  that  rates  of 

 return  in  earnings  functions  have  _b e en  _ poughiy  ( though_Jiot  _  entire  1  y )  __ 

equalized*  across  races.    Even  in  the  absence  of  ecfu^lization  the 
trend  seems  definitely  positive.    It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
"new  labor  market11,  with  respect  to  earnings  with  the  unemployment 
experience. 

In  addition  to.  supply  and  demand  explanations  there  are  also 
some  possible  structural  stories.    One  of  these  is  the  minimum  wage, 


2.    Between  1950  and  1959  the  ratio  of  black  to  white*  unemployment 
for  18-19  year  old  males  was  1.48.    Between  I960  and  1965  the 
ratio  was  ,1.-75  and  from  1966  to  1976  the  ratio  was  2.16.  v. 
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but  I  do  not  find  it  convincing.    Even  granted  a  disemployment  effect, 
recent .evidence  does  not  suggest  that  the  ratio  of  black  to  white  un- 
employment has  deteriorated  because  of  minimum  wage  increases. 
Another  possible  explanation  .il  suburbanization  of  employment.  More 
so' than  adults,  youth  tend  to  work  near  home  and  if- youth-intensive 
jobs  Jiavjj  moved  out  of  reach  then  even  in  the  absence  of  discrimina- 
Sqji  black  youth  could  be  saturating  the  inner  city  job  market. 


This*seems  possible,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  suburbanization 
is  a  trend  whicTi'predal:es"  the  mid-sixties  anT  th¥Tyou^^fft^msive 
jobs  (service  and  trade  employment)  have  not  suburbanized  as  rapidly 

as  manufacturing.  . 

This  paper  will  address  a  considerably  more  limited  set  of 
questions  than  those  posed  above.    Operating  in  the  context  of  the 
"new  labor  market"  findings  and  using  the  viewpoint  sind  kind  of  tools  . 
generally  associated  with  that  analysis  we  will  examine  whether^ 
differences  in  background  characteristics  and  tastes  can  explain  the 
cross-sectional  differences  in  the  unemployment  experiences  of  black 
and  white  youth. i  This  investigation  is  important  because  if  backT 
ground  characteristics  can  "explain  away"  the  difference  in  black 
and  white  unemployment  experiences  to  the  same  extent  that  they  can 
earnings  differentials,  then  this  might  imply  less  attention  to  the 
hiring  practices  of  firms^and  more  attention  both  to  improving  the 
endowments  of  black  youth  and  to  structuraTTOtors  such'  as  the"" 
suburbanization  of  employment  opportunities.    On  the  other  hand',  if 
it  appears  that  black  youth  face  different  demand  curves,  .then  renewed 
efforts  at  equal  employment  opportunity  programs  and  strengthening 
.  the  placement  capabilities  of  manpower  programs  and  schools  may  seem 
important.    To  anticipate  the  answer,  the  result?  below  show  that 
after  control iing  for  various  factors  the  unemployment  gap. narrows  r 
'but  that  an  important  fraction  of  this  gap  cannot  be  "explained 


-pwayr11- 


The  next  section  of  this  paper  will  present  and  estimate  a 
.cross-sectional  model  of  teenage  unemployment,  using  microdata 


Following  that,  in  the  final  sectional  will  briefly  discuss  a  . 
topic  to  which  surprisingly  little  attention  has  been  given,  the 
long-term  consequences  of  teenage  unemployment  and  how  this  varies 
by  f'Sc6. 


A  MOBIL  OF  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT 

i(  -  ' 

The  idea  underlying  this^pproach  is  to  estimate  a  model  of 


youth  unemployment  separately  for  blacks  and  whites  and  than  to 
comp&re,  the  structure  of^tfrat  ^nodel^  across  the  two-groups-. — In-this 
manner  we  can  try  to  determine  to  what^extent  the  different  out- 
comes are  due  to  different  values  of  the  parameters,  i.e.,  differ- 
ences in  treatment  of  behavior,  and  how  much  they  are  due  to  differ- 
ences ,in  the  values  of  the  variables,  i.e.,  differences  in  endow- 
ments.        *   .  j       *  "  • 

Modern  theories  of  unemployment  distinguish  between  spells  and 
duration.    A  group  may  suffer  higher  unemployment  rates  either  be- 
cause it  has  a  disproportionate  number  of  spells,  though  each  spell 
may  end<quicklyi  or  because  unemployment  lasts  a  very  long  time  when 
it  does  occur.   -Important  differences  in  interpretation  arise,  with 
long  durations  implying  difficulty  finding  work  while  frequent 
spells  are  thought  to  imply  either  unstable  behavior  or 'high  risk- 
jobs.    I  will  first  analyze  the  determinants  of  duration  and  then 
turn  to  an  analysis  of  spells.  *  ~~ 

Duration  Of  Unemployment         ^  V 

The  model  employed  here  is  drawn' -from  the  implications  of 
various  search  theories  (for  example,  Mortensen,  1970  and  Lippman 
and  McCall-,  1976).    An  individuals  duration  of  unemployment  is 
determined  by  a  two  equation  system,  one  equation  determining  the 
reservation  or  acceptance  wage,  the  other  determining  the  duration 
of  a  spell.    This  system  can  be  summarized  as: 

(1)  R  =  R  (K,D,C)  .  ■ 

(2)  D  =  D  (U,R,K)  D  =  Duration  of  spell 


7^ 
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K  =  Skill  Level 

R  =  Reservation  Wage 

C  ■  Cost  of  search  and  time 
spent  unemployed 

U  =  Distribution  of  job 
vacancies 


A  straightforward;  approach  tojsearVing  for  racial  differentials 
in  duration  is  to  estimate  this  system  for  blacks  and  whites  and  test 
for  the  differences  across  the  equations.    In .particular,  it  would 
be.  interesting  to  know. whether  there  are  differences  in  the  rate  at 
which  the  reservation  wage  falls  in  response  to  duration,  differences 
In  the  extent  to  which  skill  levels  reduce  duration,  and. differences 
in  the  impact  of  cost  reducing  factors,  such  as  unemployment  insur- 
ance, in  increasing  the  reservation  wage.  "** 

Estimates  of "this  system  will  be  provided  below.  However, 
there  is  a, serious  difficulty.    Although  this,  system  provides  a 
measure  of  the t determinants  of  reservation  wage,  the  measure  of 
duration. is  seriously  biased.    Rather  phan  being  a  measure  of 
completed  spells,  which  is  what  we  want  to  measure  with  respect  to 
our  -complete  system  of  unemployment,  the  simultaneous  system  above 
-provides  *a-measure-o£  speHs^in-prpgxess^_  As_has_  been  .shown  ■ 
(Marston,  1975),  use  of  duration  in  progress  provides  a  biased  esti- 
mate of  the  length  of  completed  spells  largely  because  long  spells 
have  a  higher  probability  than  short  spells  of  being  sampled  at  a 
,point  in  time. 

Because  of  this  problem  the  emphasis  in  this  paper  will  be  on 
a  reduced  form  of  (1)  and  (2) ,  namely 

(?)      D  =  D  (U,K,C)  . 
where  D  is  now  length^  completed  spells.    Unfortunately,  this 
introduces  some  am 

.ables  and  the  intJp^tion  of  the  coefficients.    For  example,  a 
high  skill  leveTwould  reduce  duration  by  making  more  vacancies 


V  i 
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accessible  but  mightQalso  increase  duration  by  raising  the  reserva- 
tion wage.    Furtheiroore,  a  positive  coefficient  on  marriage,  fc 
example,  may  be  due  either  to  married  workers  being  more  eager 'to 
find  work  (and  thus  reducing  their  asking  wage)  or  to  them  being 
mqre  attractive  to  employers  ajid  hence  receiving  more  or  better 
offers.  ~ 

The  data  employed  are  those  in  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey 


of  Young  Men  (Parnes,  1970).  ~.  Information  from  two  survey  periods-" 
are  eraplayed>-l-a69-lS30_Ccollected  in.  1970)  and  1970-1971  (collected 
in  1971).    These  periods  were  chosen  because  they  are  the  first  for 
which  complete  information  is  available  on  every  job  held  and  on  . 
each  spell  of  unemployment.    The  sample  w^^limited  to  whites  and 

blacks  (other  nonwhite  being  excluded) .    The  analysis  is  limited  to 

4  >  * 

out-of-school  youth. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  reduced  form  equation  (3)  the  unit  of 
observation  is  each  completed  spell  of  unemployment  which  occurred 
between  1965-1971.    This  procedure  insures  that  we  are  measuring  the 


The  NLS  data,  for  reasons  not  yet  understood,  report  unemployment 
rates  below  those  reported  by  the  monthly  Census  and  hence  may 
seem  a  poor  data  source  for  examining  unemployment.    However,  the 
racial  ratios  are  very  sii&Llar  to  those  in  the  Census.    For  ex- 
ample^ the  October  1970  Current  Population  Survey  reported  racial 
ratios  for  *out-of^srhoal^male~-18- 19  year  olds  of -1.84  and  for 
22-25  year  olds  1.65.    The  NLS  ratios  for  the  same  period  were 
1.88  and  1.66  respectively. 

No  Observation  of  a  spell  is  included  if  it  occurred  while  the 
youth  was  in  school.    However,  because  observations  are  pooled, 
as  will  be  explained  below,  some  youth  in  the  sample  were,  in 
school  during  Some  portion^>f  the  period. 


9 
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theoretically  proper  dependent  variable.  5    In  addition,  only  spells 
associated  *with  job  changing,  entrance,  or  re-entrance  into  the  labor 
market  are  included.    Thus  spells  associated  with  temporary  recalls 
.  are  excluded.    Whatever  the  importance  of  this  class  of  spells  for 
adults  (Feldstein,  1975)  .they  are  not  important  for  youth     and  they 

are  excluded  because  of  expected  differences  in  the  pattern  of  job 

*--<<. 

search.  •>  j 

The  independent  variables,  are 'defined  as  follows:  [ 

Skills  and  Personal  Characteristics 


AGE:        Age  in  years,  measured  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
KWW:        This  is  the  score  on  a  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work 


5  Every  spell  which  occurred- any  time  between  the  1969  and  1971 
interviews  is  included.    The  only  exceptions  are  spells  in  pro: 
gress  at  the  time  of  the  1971  interview.    Those  are  excluded 

•     because  information  on  their  length  is  unavailable     Thus  the 
measure  employed  here  seems  to  be  the  closest.  P°M^  an- 
imation of  the  theoretically  appropriate  variable     There  instill 
some  bias  since  a  very  long  spell,  say  one  which  began  at  the 
time  of  the  1969  interview  and  was  still  in  progress  at  the  time 
of  the  1971  interview,  would  be  excluded.    However,  the  fact 
that  the  sample  period  is  over  $wo  years  long  makes  this  bias  or 
little  praSicai'importance  since  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity 
1  to  capture  long  spells.    For  further  discussion  of  this  issue 
see  Welch  (1977) .  \  , 

6  In  the  entire  sample  there  were  only  68  affirmative  responses 
in  the -SS™970  period  to- the. question  "Did  you  experience  a 
speil  of  unemployment  while  holding  this  job. 

7.    In  these  definitions  the  term  "year"  should ^erstood  to 
refer  to  the  interview  period,  either  1^969-1970  or  iy/u  iy/i. 
Wnen  a  variable  is  described  as  measured  at  the  beginning  of  .  * 
The year  this  means  at  the  time  of  the  1969  interview  if  the 
spell  occurred  during  1969-1970  and  at  the  time  of  the  1970 
interview  if  the  spell  was  in  the  1970^1971  period. 
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test  administered  by  the  interviewers.    In  addition  to 
the  possible  direct  importance  of  such  a  measure  in  ex- 
plaining ability  to  ,find  a  job,  it  is  also  a  good  proxy 
measure'of  intelligence  (Griliches,  1976). 

EDUCATIQN:    Years  of  education,  measured  at  the 'beginning  of  the 
year.  , 

DEPEN:       Number  of  dependents,  excluding  the  wife,  measured  at  the 
beginning' of  the  year.  ^ 

DRAFT:       "1"  if  eligible  far-the-tfraftT  "0"  if  nor,"lse^sured  at  the" 
beginning  of  the  ye^r.         \    '  ^ 

MAR:  "1"  if  married  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,.  "0"  if  not. 

Search  Cost  Variables 


UI:  This  is  the  fraction  of  wages  replaced  by  unemployment 

insurance.    The  variable  is  (Total  UI  dollars  received) 
/(Hourly  wage  of  most  recent  job  x  35  x  weeks  unemployed 
that  year)  and  it  is  defined  analogously  to  that  em- 
ployed by  Ehrenberg  and  Oaxaca  (1976).    It  is  measured 
with  error  since  data  on  the  amount  received  is  avail- 
able for  the  entire  year  but  not  for  each  spell.  Also, 
see  footnote  9. 

x  ^NONWG:       This  is  nonlabor  income  (excluding  transfer  payments) 
received  during  the  year.    The  availability  of  such 
income  should  permit,  ,and  perhaps  encourage,  more  ex- 
tended  search.  \ 

Demand  Variables 


U: 


DU: 


The  local  unemployment  rate,  measured  in  tenths  of  a 
point . 

The  local  unemployment  rate  at  the  end  of  the  year  minus 
the  rate  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


er|c  '    '  -  ieo 
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Other  Variables 

LINE:  "1"  if  the  spell  began  when  the  respondent 

>V  left  a  previous  job  and  if  upon  leaving  the 

respondent  had  the  next  job  lined  up  in  ad- 
vance, "0"  otherwise. 
LAYOFF:        "1"  if  tire  spell  began  with  a  layoff  from 
*  a  previous  job,  'JO1' "otherwise. 

OLF :         ~~ if  during  the  spell  of  unemp3^ymexrt-i^e--wa5  

also  spent  out-of-the  labor  force,  in  addition  to 
time  unemployed.    "0"  if  not.    Time  out-of-the 
Labor  force  spent  in  school  or  in  the  armed  forces 
as  not  included  in  this  measure. 
An  important  peculiarity  of  the  youth  labor  market  is  that  an 
important  fraction  of  unemployment  is  associated  witlft  entering  and 
re-enterinc  the  .labof  force/'  This  pattern  is  largely  due  to  the 
work  rhythfo  imposed  by  the  school  calendar  and  the  process  of  leaving 
school.    Spells  of  unemployment  due  *  to  entrance  and  re-entrance  are 
likky  to  differ  from  spells  caused  by  job  leaving  or  loss  and  hence 
are  analyzed  separately.    The  discussion  here  will  emphasize  non- 
entrance  >or- re-entrance  spells. 


8.    Twenty  percent  of  the  total  spells  in  the  sample  were  due  to  j 
x       entrance 'or  re-entrance.  '  A  Chow  test  was  performed  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  entrants/re-entrants  and  job  leavers  share  the 
same  equation  and  the  hypothesis  was  rejected  at  better  than  the 
.01  lev§L    Within  the  entrance/re-entrance  group  there  were  no 
significant  racial1  differences  and  a  Chow  test  failed  to  reject 
the  equalitjshypothesis.    The  results  for  the  analysis  for  en- 
trants and  re-entrants  are  available  upon  request. 
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The  results  of  the  duration  equation  are" presented  in  Table  1. 
The  two  racial  equations  were  tested  "for  equality  via  the  Chow  test 
and  the  hypothesis  of  equality  was  ^ejected  at  the  .05  level  (F  = 
2.3),    In  addition,  race  was  fully  interacted  with  the  variables  in 
a  pooled  equation  to  test  for  significant  differences  among  specific 
coefficients.    The  coefficients  of  DRAFT,  U,  and  LINE  are  signifi- 
cantly different  at  the  .05  level  and  the  coefficients  of  AGE  differ 
at  the  .10  level. 

The  interpretation  of  these  coefficients  must  be  tempered  by 
the  realization  that  the  equation  is  a  reduced  form.    Keeping* this 
limitation  in  mind,  there  are  several  interesting  results.  Time 
spent  out  of  the  labor  force,  neither  working  nor  looking,  reduces 
the  duration  of  unemployment.    This  is  plausible  since  many  jobs 
are  found  through  word  of  mouth,  and  the  word  can  easily  be  passed 
to  someone  not  actively  looking.    Thus  for  youth  the  distinction 
between  time  unemployed  and  time  out-of-the  labor  force  can  be  ten- 
uous.   The  impact  of  unemployment  insurance  seems  marginal,  and  co- 
efficierf€s  in  both  equations  are  insignificant  and  of  opposite  sign. 
However, ^as  noted  above,  tftis  variable  is  measured  with  potentially 

9 

serious  error  and  there  are  additional  possible  biases  in  its  use. 
A  change  in  the  unemployment  rate  (DU)  has  an  identical  impact  on 
Mack  and  white  duration,  although  the  level  of  unemployment  has 


9,    A  spurious  positive  coj^lation  between- duration  and  benefits 
is  caused  by  the  factflRit  the  NLS  data  do  not  tell  us  whether 
a  worker  i?  covered,  only  that  he  received  benefits.  Most 
states  have* waiting  periods,  and  thus  a  minimum  spell  length  \s 
required  for  even  a  covered  worker  to  receive  benefits.  See 
Welch  (1977). 


TABLE  1 


DURATION  EQUATIONS 
(Standard  Errors) 


Variable 


DRAFT 
DEPEN 
.EDUCATION 
MAR 

LAYOFF 


LINE 


Black 

0.511 
(0.206) 

-0.024 

(0.079) 


5.141 
(1.474) 

0.402 
(0.449) 

0.535 
(0.255) 

-3.246 
(1.393) 

3.243 
(1.106) 

2.314 
(1.893) 

-0 . 003 
(0.028) 


White 

0.006 
(.174) 

-0.013 
(0.059) 


0.055 
(0.029) 

-0.092 
(0.601) 

0.223 
(0.210) 

-1.577 
(1.049) 

0.643 
(0.841) 

-2.598 
(1.353) 

0.073 
(0.022) 


ERJC  X 


Variable 


DU 


UI 


NONWG 


OLF 


■4 


CONSTANT 

N 

F 

SE 


R2 


Black 

0.055 
(0.031) 

-0.2s71 
(0.466) 


0.001 
(0.007) 

-3.303 
(1^589) 

-10.1*40 

247 

3.421(13,233) 
8.395 
.113  - 


White 

0.055 
(0.029) 

0.268 
(0.585) 


0.003 
(0.001) 

-2.385 
(1.059) 

1.60O  *  , 

412  I 

2.44(13,398)  1 
7.952 
.043 
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opposite  racial  effects.-       Finally,  non-labor  income  increases  the 
duration  of  spells  for  both  races,  although  the  effect  is  statisti- 
*  caliy  significant  only  for  whites, 

A  useful  technique  for  summarizing  the  resists  of  these  equa- 
tions is  to  decompose  the  differential  into  portions-  due  to  differ- 
ences in  the  values  of  the  variables  of  the, two  groups  and  differ- 
ences due  to  the  s tincture  of  the  equations,    Thi^s  decomposition  is 
reported  in  Table  2.         In  this  decomposition  negative  items  are 
favorable  to  whites.    The  results  indicate  that  difference  in  the 
structure  of  the  equations  implies  that  blacks  have  durations  which 
are  &.20Q  weeks  longer  than  they  would  be  were  they  treated  or  be- 
haved as  whites.    Given  that-  their  actual  duration  is  7.915  "weeks 
they  suffer  durations  which* are  17%  "too  long".    On  the  other  hand, 
black  characteristics  are  slightly  "favorable".    In  particular,  they 
lywe  less  education  and  non-wage  income  than  do  whites,  both  of 
which  increases  white  duration.    The  sum  of  these  favorable  character 
istics'reduces- their  durations'  relative  to  whites  by  .403  weeks  and 
this,  when  subtracted  from  the  differential  due  to  equation  differ- 
2nces,  leads  to  an  actual  differential  of  .797  weeks. 

Because  this  estimate  grows  out  of  a  reduced  form  (Equation  3) 
'it  is  unclear  how  much  of  the  unexplained  racial  gap  is  due  to  be- 


10.  In  cross-sectional  data  the  level  variable  may  capture  long  • 
"fun-equilibrium  behavior.  This  is  because  of  the -very  high 
correlation  over  time  of  an  areafs  unemployment  rate.  Thus 
in  this  equation  the  level  unemployment  rate  may  serve  a$  a 
proxy  for  structural  characteristics  of  the  local  economy. 
Since  high  unemployment  areas  also  tend  to  have  high^hourly 
wages  the  welfare  interpretation  is  ambiguous. 

11.  The  formula  is: 

,  .  where  D  is  the  total  differential,  i  indexes  the  variables,  and 
the  superscripts  refer  to  blacks  and  whites.    The  first  and 
third  terms  on  the  right  represent  differences  in  the  structure 
of  the  equations  while  the  middle  term  represents  differences 
in  the  values  of  the- variables. 
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TABLE  2 

DECOMPOSITION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  DURATION 


Variable 
AGE 
KWW 
U 

DU 

DEPEN 
EDUCATION 

UI 

DRAFT 
LAYOFF 
NONWG 
LINE  . 
MAR  . 
OLF 

CONSTANT 


Difference 
Due  to 
Characteristics 

-.003. 

-.086 

.  .018 

'.116 

.057 

.258 

.014 
-.002  « 

.048 

.124 

-.015 

-.012  - 

-.114 


.403 


Difference 
Due  to 
Equation  Structure 

-10.988 

.297 

3.559 

0 

t 

-.513  ' 
-i.294 
.079 
-1.087 
-1.152 

.021 
-  .455 

.581 
*  .012 


-12.940 

11.740 
-1.200 


PC* 
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havioral  differences  and  how  much  difference  in  treatment.    The  most 

important  likely  behavioral  difference  is  the  relationship  between 

duration  and  reservation  wage  depicted  in  Equation  1  above".    If  young 

blacks  have  an  "unreasonably"  high  reservation  wage  12  or  if  their 

reservation  wage  declines  less  rapidly  than  it  does  for  whites  in  the 

1 3 

face  of  unemployment    e  then  the  consequence  would  be  longer  duration. 

Table  3  presents  a  two-stage  least  squares  estimate  of  the  re- 
servation wage  equation  for  youth  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  1970 
or  1971  surveys.  14    All  of  -  the  variables  have  been  defined  previously, 
with  the  exception  of  EXXP  which  is  (AGE-EDUCATION-5) .    This  is  the 
standard  experience  variable  employed"* in  many  earnings  functions. 
The  sample  is  limited  to  youth  out- of ^school  at  the  time  of  the  un- 
employment who  were  unemployed  for  reasons  other  than  temporary  lay- 
off, waiting  fbr  a  new  job  to  begin,  or  a  labor  dispute. 

The  results  in  Table  3-  imply  that  little  of  the  observed  differ- 
ence in  duration  can 'be  attributed  to  differences  in  reservation  wage 
formation.    The  coefficient  on  duration  is  only  5*  per  week  apart  fSr  . 


12.  A  too  high  reservation  wage  might  occur  because  blacks,  perhaps 
due  to  inadequate  information,  over-Value  their  potential  earnings. 
Another  possibility  is  that  blacks,  perhaps  due  to  changing 
attitudes,  are  refusing  to  take  jobs  which-offer  them  wages 

below  that  which  comparable  whites  would  earn.    This  shift  in 
the  supply  curve  could  also  explain  the  equalization  of  earnings 
found  in  earnings  equations  since  these  are  actually  reduced 
forms  of  supply  and  demand  equations. 

13.  In  fact  most -studies  (ifv'ycjuth  find  they  take  the  first  job 
offered  {Stephenson^  197&J.    However,  the,  Reservation  wage  * 
mechanism  might  operate  through  patterns  of  search.    If  youth 

.  have  information  about  the  characteristics  of  firms  they  may 
,  search  only  among  firms  whose  entry  wage  is  equal  to  or  better 
than  their  reservation  wage. 

14.  The  duration  equation  is  available  upon  request. 
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J     TABLE  3 

TWO  STAGE  LEAST  SQUARES  RESERVATION  WAGE' EQUATIONS 
(Standard  Errors) 


4 


WHITES 

BLACKS 

DURATION 

2.471 
(6.411)  . 

•7.025  f 
(4.384) 

MAR 

69.296 
'  (28.99)  * 

-26.195  • 
(36.011) 

LINE 

Li  A  1 1  i— * 

-100.162 
(154.009) 

3.994 
(82.679) 

DRAFT 

41.385 
(24.989) 

-29.418 
(27.549J 

• 

OLF 

-37.601 
(21.958) 

"  55.067 
(27.565) 

EXXP 

22.149 
(16.245) 

6,451 
(10.750) 

EXXP2 

-1890 
(1.495) 

-.163 

UI 

-9.601 
(8.735) 

32.963 
(21.073) 

KWW  . 

.215 
(1.576) 

3.538 
'  (2.228) 

DEPEN 

33.625 
.  (20.259) 

10.155  , 

f"l  1  OR/0 

EDUCATION 

21.507 
(5.121) 

-2.626 
,  (7.845) 

CONSTANT 

-95.572 
(70.105) 

64.831 
(105.36) 

R2 
F 

.511 
^fSl(ll,60) 

.316 
1.88(11,45) 

S.E. 
N 

74.7739 
72 

73.846" 
57 

Note:--  The  dependent  variable  is  the  hourly  reservation  wage 

in  cents. 
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the  two  races.  15    Whqn  black  mean  values  were  substituted  into  the 
white  equation  the  predicted  reservation  wage  is  $2.41  an  hour, 
slightly  higher  than  the  actual  value  of  $2.38,    Thus  the  white  and 
black  reservation  wage  structures 'are  essentially  the  same  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  black  youth  unemployment  is  due  to  unreali^tically 
high  reservation  wages. 

Thus  the  key  conclusion  of  this  section,  that  an  unexplained 
racial  gap  which  implies  durations  of  17%  "too  long"  for  blacks, 
seems  not  to  be  due  to  behavioral  differences,  at  least  those  cap- 
tured in  reservation  wage  behavior. 

Spells  of  Unemployment 

In  this  section  we  j/ill  examine  spells  of  unemployment  and  seek 
to  disentangle  the  effect  of  differences  in  endowments  on  the  one  * 
hand  and  differences  in  treatment  and  behavior  on  the  other.  The 
most  important  conclusion  which  emerges  from  this  effort  is  that, 
unlike  the  case  of  duration,  the  racial  differences  in  spells  of 
unemployment  are  largely  due -to  either  differences  in  background  0 
characteristics  or  behavior,  and  apparently  not  co* differences  in 
treatment. 

The  natural  approach  to  this  question  is  to  estimate  separate 
racial  equations  for  the  probability  of  a  spell  of  unemployment  and 
to  compare  the  equations.  .However,  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  quits  .and  layoffs.    The  same  variable,  for  example  the  ' 
•  unemployment  rate,  has  an  opposite  expected 'impact  upon  quits  and 
layoff^  and,  therefore,  we  will  estimate  a  separate  model  for  each* 

15.    The  positive,  though  insignificant,  sign  on  the  coefficients  is 
contrary  to  that  predicted  by  theory.    Evidently  for  this  sample 
duration  has  no  effect  on  reservation.    When  the  system  was  es- 

Jfr  timated  using  time  not  working  (i.e.,  duration  of  unemployment, 
plus  time  out-of-the  labor  force)  the  coefficient  was  2.8*  yith 
a  standard  error  of  3.7  for  blacks  andv-4.6  with  a  standard  . 
error  of  7.8  for  whites. 
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Not  all  quits  and  layoffs  lead  to  unemployment.    In  both  in- 
stances, though  presumably  more  so"  for  quits,  a- separation  can  be 
followed  by  immediate  acquisition  of  another  job.    Furthermore,  the 
separation  can  also  be  followed  by  movement'  out-of-the  labor  force. 
The  distribution  of  quits  and  layoffs  into  these  categories  is  shown 
in  Table  4.    The  figures  in  the  table  are  the  average  of  the  1969- 
1970  and  1970-1971  quit  and  layoff  rates  for  youth  out  of  school  in 
those  periods  and^the  data  reflects  all  job  changes  Vhich  occurred 
in  those  periods. 

As  is  apparent  from  lines  4  and  8,  both  the  overall  layoff  and 
the  quit  rates  are  higher  for  blacks  than  whites,  the  quit  rate  being 
7%  higher  and  layoff  rate  20%  higher.    These  results  are  not  sur- 
prising; we  expect  to  find  blacks  laid  off  more  frequently  than  ^ 
whites  both  because  of  discrimination  and  because,  of  lower  endow- 
ments.   Furthermore,  the  poorer  jobs  held  by  blacks  would  lead  them 
to  quit  more  frequently.    What  is  surprising  about  this  table  is 
that  if  one  restricts  attention  to  layoffs  and -quits  resulting  in 
unemployment,  then  while  the  differential  remains  roughly  the  same 
for  layoffs  C23%)  it  widens  considerably  for  quits  to  62%  higher 
than  the  white  rate.    Evidently  while  blacks  do  not  quit  in  general 
much  more  frequently  than- do  whites,  they  are  considerably  more 
prone  to  quit  into  unemployment  and  less  prone  to  quit  and  immedi- 
ately find  another  job.    It  remains,  of  course,  to  see  if  this 
pattern  persists  after  controlling  for  differences  in  personal 
characteristics. 

Parenthetically,  it. is  also  interesting'  to  note  that  this  table 
supports  the  common  jiewjthat  most  voluntary  job  changing  does  not 
result  in  unemployment.    However,  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that  a 
considerable  fractifln-of  layoffs.  (46.8%  for  whites  and  44.2%  for 
blacks)  are  also  immediately  followed  by  another  job. 

Our  next  step  is  to  estimate  quit  and  layoff  models.    In < the 
analysis "which  follows  attention  will  be  limited  to  only  those  quits 
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'      *  '  TABLE  4 

ANNUAL  QUIT  AND  LAYOFF  RATES 

V 

Whites 

Blacks 

Layoffs 

.  Rate 

Percent 

Rate^ 

Percent 

(1)    Resulting  in  Unemployment 

.073 

46.2 

.096 

50.5 

(2)    Resulting  in  Labor  Force 
Withdrawal 

.011 

6.9 

.     .  .010 

5.2 

(3)    Followed  by  Another  Job 

.074 

46.8 

.084 

44.2 

(4)  \ 

•  * 

.158  " 

•  * 

*100 

.190 

ioo  I  t 

Quits  •                 f  ' 

i  > 

* 

(5)    Resulting  in  Unemployment 

.072 

22  .-1 

.117  . 

34.0 

(6)    Resulting  in  Labor  Force 
Withdrawal 

* 

• 

.035 

10.7 

.033  , 

9.5 

;  (7)    Followed  by  Another  Job 

.218 

67<0 

.194 

56.3 

(8)            '  _ 

• 

.325 

100- 

,.344 

100  ' 

*  p 

Note:    The  rates  are  averaged  for  two  periods,  1969-1970  and  1970-1971.    Only  out-of-school 
youth  are  included.    Percentages  may* not  add  up  to  100  due  to  rounding. 
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and  layoffs  followed  by  spells  of  unemployment.    The  quit  equations 
can  be  motivated  by, search  theory,  human  capital  theory,  or  some 
amalgam  of  the  two,    Accumulation  of  specific  human  capital  and  high  • 
wages  should,  holding  the-  other  Variables  constant,  reduce  the  pro- 
bability of  quitting  (Persons,  lj?2\.    Potential  other  opportunities, 
indexed  in  this  model  by  the  unemployment  rate,  should  increase  the 
probability  of  quitting.    Personal  characteristics,  such  as  marital 
status  /  dependents,  and  age,  haye  ^an  ambiguous  effect  depending  upon 
their  impact  on  the  individuals'  needs  and  taste  for  risk. 

The  variables  in  the  quit  -equation  which  are  new  are  TENURE , 
which  measures  years  on  the  job,  UNION,  a  dummy  variable  which  takes 
on  the  value -of  "1"  if  wages  are  set  by  collective -bargaining  and 
••0"  otherwise,  and  WAGE,  the  hourly  wage  measured  in  cents.  In 
addition,  a  variable  is  introduced  to  test  the  hypothesis  tliat  one 
source  of  black  quitting  is  discrimination  on  the  job.. -The  variable 
WTDIF  is  constructed  by  fitting  a  wage  equation  for  whites,  estimating 
what  each  individual'would  receive,  and  taking  the  difference  between 
that  value  and  the  actual  hourly  wage.  16  A  positive  Value  for  Blacks 
would  indicate  a  wage  below  that  predicted  by  the  white  equation  . 
and  may  be  correlated  with 'quitting.  •  t 

In -the  layoff  model  the  expectation  is  'that  specific  human 
N  capital  and  a  high- skill  level "will  reduce  the  probability  of  a  lay- 
off while  increases  in  the  unemployment  rate  should  increase  the 
probability  (Oi,  1962).    Temporary1  layoffs  are  again. excluded  from, 
the  analysis.  j    '  ' 

   :  .  '— — " — * — i-i — '■   "   :      ~  . 

16^    The  auxiliary-  equation  was.: 

InChourly  wage)^  ♦  B  EDUCATION+B2KWW  ^TENURE  +  B4UNI0N+     '  ■ 
"      B5TENURE2K+  BgEXXP  +  B?EXXP^  +  BgMAR    %  »  • 

See  footnote  21  for  a  brief  description  of  Flanagan's"  (1978)  use 
of  a  similar  variable. • "  v         . »  * ' 
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In  all  the  equations  the  dependent  variable  is  dichotomous  and 
takes  on  the  valuT  of  "1"  if  a  quit  or  layoff  followed  by  unemploy- 
ment occurred  during  the  year  and^'O"  otherwise.  17    As  was  the  case 
in  the  duration  analysis,  the  sample  is  pooled  for  two  years,  1969- 
1970  and  1970-1971,  and  only  youth  out  of  ^chool  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  period  are  included. 

The  equation  was  estimated  to^icthe  logit  functional  form  18 

,  P  =  l/l+e~BX 

where  P  is  the  dichotomous  dependent  variable,  X  is  the  vector  of,  ' 
explanatdry  variable  and  B  are  the  estimated  parameters.    A  maximum 
likelihood  estimation  procedure  was  emp^yed.    The  results  of  the 
logit  quit  and  the  layoff  equations  are/presented  in.  Table  5.  Pre- 
dicted probabilities  for  the  mean  values  of  the  variables  are  pro- 
vided in  T^ble  6.    The  story  told  by  this  equation  is  somewhat 
•  19  - 

surprising.        The^uncontrolled  gap  for  layoffs  (Table  4)  narrows 
but  the  gap  remains.    Thus  even  after  controlling  for  personal 
characteristics,  demand,  experience,  and  job  skills  young  black  men 
still  face  a  higher  layoff  probability,  but  the  gap  is  not  strikingly 
large.    With  respect  to  quits  we  find  the  ^surprising  result  that  the 
gap  widens.    Blacks  seem  considerably  more  prone  to  quit  into  un- 
employment. v 


17,    The  incidence>«f  multiple;  quits  orilayoffs  during  one  year'«is"- 
,very  low.    During  1969-1970  only  1.2%  of  whites  and  .1%  of  blacks 
experienced  more  than  6ne  layoff  and  for  quits  the  figures  are 
1.1%  and  1.4%.  / 

18*   The  logit  functional  form  is  convenient  because  it  constrains 
'  .  predicted  values  to  a  (0,1)  interval,  a  characteristic  -which 
is  essential  if  the  equation  is  to  have  a.  probability,  inter-. 

*  ,  pretation.  *Jja  -addition,,  McFadden  (1973)  has  shown  that  under 

reasonable  assumptions  the  logit  form  follows  from  utility  max- 
imizing^behavior . 

/  *  . 

1?,.    Ordinary  least  'Squares  estimates  of  linear  probability  models 
^produce  equivalent  results.    For  example,  for  the  .quit  equation 
•the-bl&cl?  values  substituted  into  the  white  equation  produce  a 
.    '-predicted  quit  rate  of.. 049. 

•  *  **  .  *  1 
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TABLE  5 

QUIT  AND  LAYOFF  EQUATIONS 
(absolute  value  of  t  statistics  in  parentheses) 


\ 


»  Black 

White 

Black  , 

• 

CONSTANT 

-2.178 
•    ~  (2.074) 

0.208 
(0.185) 

(1.918) 

AGE 

0.055 
(1.033) 

-0.082 
(1.499) 

-0.026 
(0.679). 

EDUCATION 

0.153  ' 
(1.735) 

-0.148 
\J1.741)  ,5 

-0.033 
•CO.  5  79) 

TENURE 

-0.037 
(0.584) 

-0.619 
(4.736) 

-0.243  v 
(2.881) 

' DRAFT 

0.556 
(1.854J 

-0.338 
' (1.108) 

,  0.255 
(0.839) 

DEPENDENTS 

■  "~  0.025 
(0.265) 

-0.157 
(1.262) 

MAR 

0.368 
(1.044) 

'-0.324 
(0.923) 

-0.428 
(1.818,) 

UNION 

S 

0.293 
(0.527). 

0.045 
(0.091) 

-0.714 
(2.483) 

WAGE 

-0.016 
(2.365) 

-0.001 
(0.248) 

0.002 
(2.504) 

KWW 


U. 


Dtf 

WTDIF 
-'  2  *log 


0.034 
'  (1.494) 

*  -0.001 
(0.248) 

0.015 
(1.787) 

0.014 

f  (2.143) 
likelihood  554.318 


0.040 
(1.937) 

o.oio 

(1.943) 

*  0.010 
(1.811) 

0.0006 
(0.100) 


0.0006 
(0.036) 

0.002 
(0.325) 

0.038 
(4.061) 


White 

-0.461 
(6.584) 

-0.003 
(0.089) 

-0.198 
(4.418) 

-0.514 
(6.49TT 

0.087 
(0.323) 


-0.449 
(2.252) 

0^/28 
vO^-215) 

0.0001 
(0.135) * 

-0.003 
,  (0.297) 

•„  0.025 
(4.986) 

0.012 
(2.548) 


807.896'  m  S50.046 


989.624 
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.  TABLE  6 

PREDICTED  PROBABILITIES  OF  QUITS  AND 
LAYOFFS  FOR  BLACKS 


Quits  . 
Layoffs 


White  Equation 
.034 
.078 


Black  Equation- 
.120 

t 

.089 


I 
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In  Terms  of  the  mechanics  of  the  equations  the  key  variables  are 
AGE,  EDUCATION,  TENURE,  AND  WAGE^    Increasesin  the  values  of  the 
first  three  variables  all  decrease  the  pro^ibTmy-of^hilre-tiuits- 
but  increase  the  probability  of  black  quits..  .The  only  offset  is 
WAGE  in  which  a  high  wage  decreases  the  probability  of  black  quitting 
more  so  than  is  the  case  for  whites.  , 

The  variable  employed  to  test  ,for  quittirtg  due  to  differential 
treatment,  WTDIF,  performs  as  expected  both  in  its  sign  and  signifi- 
cance.   This  is  interesting  because  it  lends  support  to  the  notion 
of  shifts  in  supply  as  well  as  demand  curves  (footnote  12);  however, 
'the  magnitude  of  the- effect  is  small. 

.The  explanation  for  the  quit  differential  is  elusive.  The 
differential  in  overall  quits, -as  opposed  to  quits  into  unemployment, 
is  considerably  smaller  and  hence  (as  we  will  see  below)  the  structure 
of  a  general  quit  equation  may  be  more,  similar  across  the  races  than 
the  unemployment  quit  equation.    Thus  blacks  may  quit  not  much  more 
.  frequently  than  whites  but  they  have  difficulty  lining  up  the  next 
'  job.    Possible  reasons  for  this  will  be  mentioned  in  the  conclusion, 
but  tnis' is"  a  good  po^nt  to  summarize  the  resuU^  of  the  entire  sy- 
stem of  equations.  1 

*  Table  7  summarizes  the  results  of  the  several  duration  and*  .spell, 
equations,  and  indicates  how  much  additional  unemployment  can  be^ 
attributed       each  of  the  divergences  between  the 'actual  blacky  values, 
and  the  value  predicted  by  .each  pf  the  white  equations.    As  js" 
apparent oin  each  instance-  quits,  layoffs  and  duration-  blacks  ex- 
pedience more  unemployment'.than  ihey  would  had  they  been  treated 
V  behaved)  like  whites.    The  difference  in  quit  behavior  accounts- 
for  near ry- half  of  the  additional  unemployment,  followed  in  impor-  . 
tance  by  layoffs  and  duration.    In  the  period  1969-1971  the  average 
annual  .weeks  of  unemployment ^for  out -of -school . youth  was  4.145  for  > 
Blacks  and  2.252  for  whites,  thus  the  differential' was  1.893  weeks. 
Column  4  of  fable  7  shows,  the  fraction  of  the  total  differential 
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TABLE  7 

SUMMARY  OF  RACIAL  DIFFERENTIALS 


• 

• 

^QR  THE  FULL  SYSTEM 

i 

S~        •■  (1) 

(2) 

.(3) 

(4) 

QUITS  »« 

.096 

.034 

.490 

25.8% 

LAYOFFS 

c 

.117 

.078 

.308 

•     '  16.2% 

DURATION 

"p915 

6.715 

.255 

13.4% 

*  • 

55.4% 

»  * 

i 

* 

Note: 
CD* 

(2): 
<*): 

(4): 


9 


Actual  Values  for  Blacks, 


Predicted  Values  Using  White  Equations  and  Black  Characteristics 

Cons 


Extra  Annual  Weeks  of  UneraploymenjTbue  to  Divergence  of  (1)  and 

ant. 


(2),  'Holding  Remaining  Variables 

Fraction  b£  Annual  Differential  in  Annuk  Weeks  of  Unemployment* 
Accounted- fo5r  by^(3)  1 
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.accounted  for  by  the  difference  between  actual  values  and'  those  pre- 
dieted  by'the  white  equations.    This  calculation  implies  that  5$%^ 
of  the  total  differential  is  due  to  differences  in  .behavior  or  tr£t- 
ment  while  the  remaining  45%  can  be'explained  by  differences  in  . 
personal  characteristics.  .  .. 

•  '  As  a  final* point,  the  reader  may  wonder  why  so  little  has  been 
made  of  the  role  of  distribution  among. industries.    .It  is  often 
thought  that* one 'reasoiTblacks  experience  high  unemployment  is  ,that 
the/  are  concentrated  in- unstable  industries.    This,  however,.  Js 
not  an  important  issue  in  these  datVu  '  For  example,  in  1969-19$ 
blacks  out  of  school  at  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period,  . 
averaged  3.39  weeks  of  unemployment.    Had^hey  had  *he  same  industrial 
distribution  as  whites  (but  with  the  black  within  industry  unemploy- 
ment-experience) they  would  have  averaged  3.32  weeks  of  unemployment. 
The  difference  is'smail.  .Furthermore,  the  inclusion ^of  industry  . 

.  dummy  variables  in  the  quit  and  layoff  equations  had  no  appreciable 
ef feet  orTtHe "results'*; "7"" * 

.       '<  ^  .        ...  % 

DISCUSSION  AND  FUTURE  TOPICS 

"    the  results  presented  here  have  shown  that  an  important  fraction 
of  the  racial  differential  remains^ after  t,he  various  controls,  th&t- 
,  'the  most  important  source"  of  this .unexplained  differential  lies  in/ 
quit  behavior  but  that  .important  components  are  also  due  to  layoffs 
and  duration. 

The  most  puzzling  finding  is  clearly  the  quit  differential: 
layoffs  and  duration  differences  £an  plausibly  be  attributed  to  dis- 
crimination in  firing  and  hiring*  WeVill  offer  some  additional  ^ 
explanations  below,  but  first  it  is  worthwhile  to  explore  the  quit 

*  issue  a  blTlBrther  Xi though  we  will'.not  be  able  to  resolve  it);  ^  ^ 

.  It.doejs  not  seem  to'be'  the  case  that  blacks  quit  in  general,  v. 
1   more  frequently  than  do  whites.    We  saw.  in  Table  /  that  the<-over-aU 
quit  rate  of  young  black  men  is  not  appreciably  higher  than  that  of 
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•whites.    We  estimated  via  ordinary  least  squares  a  linear  probability 

model  fo^  all  quits  (employing  the  same  variables  found  in  Table\  5) 

an£  when  black  mean  values  were  substituted  in  the  white  equation  the 

predicted  probability  of  a  quit  was  .280  higher  than  the  actual  black 

20  \ 
mean  of  .264.         This  stands  in  contrast  with  both  the  logit  and  the 

OLS  results  for 'quitting  into  ^unemployment .  \ 

Thus  young  black  men  are  not  especially  quit  prone.    Rather  it\ 

is  that  their  quits  are  more  likely  to  lead  to  unemployment  than  \ 

hhose  of  whites.    One  possible  explanation  plight  be  found  in  the  \ 

motives  fo^quitting,  but  Table  8  seems  to  dispel  thislpossibility.  \', 

There  is  a  clear  difference  in  the  reasons  for  quit£i#g  for  those 

qyits  followed  and  not  followed  by  .unemployment .    For  example,  the 

category- "found  a  better  job"  is  more  important  (for* both  races) 

for  quits  not  followed  by  unemployment  than  by  those  which  are.  9 

-However,  there  do  not  seem  to  be-major  racial  differences.-  For 

example,  the  nature  of  the  job  was  cited~by  51.9%  of  the  blacks  and 

50.79%  of  the  whites  who  quit  into  unemployment.    Blacks  do  cite 

wages  more  often  while  whites  cite  working. conditions  but  the  impact 


20.    This,  mean  is  below  that  in  Table  4  because  that  fkble  includes 
multiple  quits  by  one  individual  while  the  dependent  variable 
in  the  regressions  was  only  dichotomous.    The  equations  reported 
here  are  available »upon  request. 
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TABLE  8 
REASONS  FOR  QUITTING 


Followed  by  Unemployment 
Nature  of  Job 

Hours/kind* of  work/conditions/ 
interpersonal/ location 

Wages 
Found  Better  Job 
Health 
Other* 


Blacks 


36.8% 

15 . 1% 
10.4% 
♦  8.5% 
29 . 2% 


Whites 


44.6% 

6.1% 
9.1% 


14.4% 


25.73 


Not  Followed  by  Unemployment 
Nature  of  Job 

Hours/Kind  of  work/conditions/ 
interpersonal /location 

Wages 
Found  Better  Job 
^Health    ♦ • 

Other*  "  . 


22.3% 

17.6% 
26  ..8% 
6.0% 
26.7% 


20.5% 

1,1.6% 
24.0% 
«.4.4% 
38.9% 


*    Other  includes  return  to  school,  military,  -prison,  family  and 
personal,  and  other.  „* 
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of  this  is  unknown.  21 

Another  possible  explanation  of  the  differential  may  lie  in"* 
different  access  to  job  contacts.    Having  decided  to  leave  a  job 
whites  may  simply  be  more  able  than  blacks  to  line  up  the  next  job  ■ 
without  experiencing  unemployment.    This  may  also  bes an  explanation 
of  the  difference  in  the  length  of  durations.    Most  jobs  are  found' 
through  personal  contacts  (Granoyetter,  1976)  and  if  blacks  have 
fewer  personal  contacts  than  whites  they  may  experience  difficulty 
locating  jobs.    Statistical  controls  for  personal  characteristics 
Bay  fail  to  capture  this  important  "unobservable"  and  since  personal 
contact  networks  help  people  of  every  education  and  sfcMl  level  land 
jobs  (Granovetter,  1976)  it  is  unlikely  that  the  effect  of  this 
variable  would  be  fully  captured  by  other  measured  variables.    The  • 
consequence  may  be  that  blacks,  even  after  controlling  for  personal 
characteristics,  may  still  experience  a  harder  time  than  whites  in 
finding  a  job. 


21.    In  a  useful  paper  published  after  this  article  was  completed 
Flanagan  (1978)  examined  racial  differences  in  quit  and  layoff 
experiences.    The  focus  of  the  article  was  upon  a  variable  similar 
to  the  WTDIF  variable  employed  here  and  his  results  wer$  generally 
/     comparable.    As  is  the  case  here  Flanagan  found  that  the  probability 
of  quitting  into  unemployment  is  higher  for  young  blacks  than 
whites.    He  argued  that  this  is  due  to  an  inverse  relationship 
between  time  intensive  search  methods  and  wage  rates  (and  skill 
levels).    Low  wage  rates, make  time  intensive  search  more  desirable 
than  goods  intensive  search^.-   Because  young  blacks  have  lower  - 
average  wage  levels  /Flanagan  argued  that  they  more  often  choose' 
to  be>  unemployed  while  searching  (i.e..  use#their  time  to  /search). 
However,  this  argument  is  not  satisfactory!    First,  the  HLS  data 
do  not  reveal  significant  racial  differences  in  job  finding  and 
r  job  search  methbds  (see  below).    Secondly,  the  quit  equations 
reported  here  show  a  different  structure  across  the  races  while 
Flanagan's  arguement  woulcj  imply  a  similar  structure ^with  the 
observed  differences  emerging  from  the  different  values  of  the 
variables  (wage  level  and  personal  characteristics)  which  would 
4ead< to  different  choices  of  search  behavior. 
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In-  the  NLS  data  blacks  and  whites  reported  essentially  the  same  ^ 
pattern  of  job  finding:    For  example,  for  youth  out  of  school  in  1969, 
51.3%  of  the  blacks  and  44.2%  of  the  whites  found  their  jobs  through 
personal  contacts.22    However,  assuming  that  the  peers  and  family  of 
youth  are  similar  to  themselves,  a  smaller  fraction  of  these  contacts 
for  blacks  will  be  employed  than  for  whites  and  thus  the  network  may 
be  less  efficacious.    Some  evidence  of  this  is  found,  in  interviews  we 
conducted  in  Boston.    The  sample  consisted  of  150  non-college  out  of  „ 
school  males  between  ^he  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-six,  half  from  a 
white  working  class  community  (East  Boston)  and  half  from  a  black 
community  (Roxbury) .    Of  those  who  reported  finding  their  current  . 
job  via  personal  contacts  70%  of  the  whites  said  that  the  contact 
vjas  Working  in  the  firm  where  the  job  was  found  while  for  blacks  the 
figure  was  only  42%.    Thus  contacts  for  whites  may  simply  be  more 
effective. 

This  argument  clearly  is  .tentative  and  requires  more  -research^ 
as  'does  the  general  issue  of  the  quit  differential  between  blacks  and 
whites .    Thus ,  though  we  have  come  some  way  toward  understanding  the  t 
nature  of  the  racial  differential  in" unemployment,  there  is  clearly 
more  to  learn.    It  should  also  be  recognized  that  the  results  here 
'are  cross -sectional  and  thus  cannot  well  explain  changes  in  the  dif- 
ferential over  time:'  These  .shifts  are  important  since  in 'the  mid,.- 
1960s  the  ratio  of  black  to  white  youth  unemployment  took  a  sudden 
adverse  shift  for  the  worse*  a  shift  to  a  level-  which  has  remained 
with  us^A  satisfactory  understanding  of  this  would  require,  at  least 
in  part,  that  we  shift  our  attention  away  from  the  personal  Character-  < 
istics  and  behavior  emphasized  in  this  article  and  focus  upon  structural 
changes  in  the  economy;  changes  such -as  the  suburbanization  of  jobs, 
rising'labor  force  participation  .of  adult  women,-  and  changes  in  the 


22     Direct  contact  with  the  employed  was  used V  24.9%  of fhe 

blacks  and  22.8%  of  the, whites.  Newspaper  ads  were  employed 
by  4.2%  of  the  blacks  and  5'. 7%  of  the  whites. 
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structure  of  demand  for  y;outh  labqr,  * 

*  « 

t  » 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

We  know  surprisingly  little  about  'the  long-term  consequence's  of 
teenage  unemployment.    Are  teenagers  .who  experience  considerable  un- 
employment handicapped  later  in  their  careers  or  is  the  effect  trans- 
itory and  •.unimportant?    Arguments  that  t.he  impact  is  considerable  down 
the  read  could  rely  either  on  the.  assumed  psychological  impact;  of.  ' 
joblessness  early  in  the  working  career  or  upon  the  missed  opportunities 
to  develop  training  and  skills.    On  the  other' hand,  the  association  of 
unemployment  with  moratorium  behavior  and  the  importance  of  new  and 
J  re-entrants  in  unemployment  would  tend  to  imply  that  there  are  few 
long-term  effects  and  that  the  real  problem  is  one  of  lost  output  and 
income  maintainence  in  the  short  run. 
-    •    Little  work  has  been  done  on  this  question  and  hence  little  can 
.  be  said  with  confidence.    An  initial  effort  at  shedding  some- light  on 
the  issue  is  presented  in  Table  9.        *  * 

In. this  tabie  the  young  men  in  1968  are  divided  into  three  groups : 
those  who  had  no  unemployment  in  1968,  those  who.  experienced  between 
one  and  four  weeks,  and  those  who "experienced  five  or  more  weeks.  With- 
in each  of  these  three  groups  we  look  at  their  unemployment  experience 
in- 1966  and  1970  and  determine  the  deviation  of  their  unemployment  in  " 
those  years  from  the  average. unemployment  experienced  by  the  entire 
group  (or_.subgroup)  in  that  year.    Thus^  for  example,  whites  with  no  * 
.    unemployment  in  1968  had  26%  less  unemployment  in  ,1966  than  all  whites", 
experienced  in  1966  and  22%  less  unemployment  in  19,70  than  all  whites.  ' 
Or,  to  pick  another  example*  blacks  with  less  than  a  high  school  degree  < 
who  experienced  one  to  ffcur  weeks  of  unemployment  in, 1968  had  12%  more 
^employment  in  1966  than  all  "blacks  with  less  than  a  high  school,  degree 
experienced  that  year  and.  in  1970  had  91%  more,  unemployment  than  all 
blacks  with  less_than  a  high  school  degree  had  that  year. 

Tly  advantage  of booking. at  1966  as  well  as' 1970  unemployment  is 
that  the  i966  experience  was  obviously  unaffected  by  the  1968  experience" 
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-    TABLE  9 

'DEVIATIONS  FROM-EXPECTED  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  1966  AND  197Q 
,    BY  WEEKS^ UNEMPLOYED  IN  1968 


4  / 

0  Weeks*  1968 

1-4  Weeks,.' 1968 

5  or  More  Weeks,  -1968 

• 

1966 

1970 

,  iyoo  o 

1  970 

i966  . 

1970 

Whites 

-26%  i 

-22% 

+77%  ! 

+35% 

+266%  ! 

+126% 

BlaoRS 

-12%  \ 

-34% 

+25%  ! 

+38% 

•+  362,  1 

_  .  gl%„ 

16-rH  Years 
Whites 

-47%  ! 

-48% 

4 

V  i 

J 

Slacks 

-  6%  | 

•  -43% 

*> 

20-23  Years 
Whites 

-  7%  ] 

+  6% 

+37%  ! 

-  2% 

! 

9  s> 

Blacks 

0% 

-45% 

-  -m  | 

+37% 

24-26  Years 
Whites 

-40%  a* 

-25% 

+74% 

• 

Blacks 

-23% 

-10% 

1  * 

<  High  School 
Degree 

Whites  ; 

f  ._ 
-29  ' 

!     r16%  ' 

+44% 

'  -17% 

+5 19% 

* 

r '  Blacks 

-  9% 

!     -42%  ' 

+12% 

!  +91% 

+  16% 

!           +  53% 

High  School 
Degree 
•   '  Whites  " 

-17% 

!  -33% 

+62% 

!  +107% 

1     •  & 

f           *  * 

Blacks 

-17%- 

!  -25% 

Ofore  than  HS 
Whites 

-51% 

!  -11% 

t  I  Blacks 

0% 

i  -21%- 

s 


Age  is  as  of  1968;\Education  as  of  1970;  Only  tho<se  out-of  school  in  1967- 
68  included;  Data  not  reported  for  cells  less  than  30.  •     ^  \ 
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and  hence  we  can  control  for  the  unobserved  differences  in  individuals 
which  might  have  led  them  to  experience  more  or  less  than  avefag^  Un- 
employment in  both  1968  and  1970.    Thus,  to  determine  the  impact  of 
1968  unemployment  we  look  at  the  difference  between  the  1966  and  1970 
figure.     j  J 

The  lesson^  frofc  this*  table  is  quite  striking.    Considerable  un- 
employment in  1968  does  not  adversely  affect  whites  in  1970  but  it 
does  damagd  blacks  and,  conversely,  little  unej^loyment  in  1968  does  ' 
-not-help  whites  in  1970  but  it  does  help  blacks.    This  result  holds 
for  virtually  all  age  and  education  groups.' 

This  point  "can' be  made  clearer  if  we  look,"  for  example,  at  the 
rows  labled  "whites"  and  "blacks;"  '  Whites  who  had  no  unemployment  in" 
1968  had  26%  less  than  average  in  1966  and  22%  less  than' average  in 
1970.    Thus  this  group  is  clearly  more  successful  than  the  average 
"for  whites  but  the  zero  unemployment  in  1968  did  not  appreciably 
improve  the  situation  in  1970.    On  the_other  hand,  for  blacks,  those 
with  zero, unemployment  in  1968  had  12%  less  than  the  average  in  1966 
'and  34%  less  than  the  average  in  1970.    Thus,  while  the  1966  figure 
indicates  that  the  group  is  somewhat  special,  the  1970  figure  is  an. 
improvement  beyond  expectations.  * 

A  similar  picture  emerges  for  groups  with  high  1968  unemployment. 
Thus,  among  all"  fetitfces  with  five  oVmore  weeks  in  1968  the  1966  figure 
indicates  that  the  group  is  in  difficulty  tb  begin  with  but  the  19^0 
figure  is  an. improvement  and  is  .a  regression  to  the  mean.    On  the 
other  hand,  .for  blacks  with  five  or  jnore  weeks- -in-^968™the— 1-966-frgure™ 
also  indicates  trouble* independent  of  the  1968  experience, . but  the 
1970  figure  is  a,  worsening  of  the  situation. 

These  patterns  are^ quite  consistent  throughout  the  table  and~3"eem 
to  indicate  that  whites  are  relatiyely  unaffected  by  thdir  early  un- 
employment experience  while  blacks  are  very* much  affected.    I  say 
"seem  to  indicate"  because  these  results  kre  only  correlational;  they, 
do  not  prove  cause  and  effect.    Nevertheless T the  figures  seem  power- 
ful! and  persuasive.     _  • 


*:    Why  should  .we  'find*  these. patterns?  * -Oitctf  again>,  the.'answer  is  not 
knovm/:'bur'soiae  jxlabs^ble  explanations  aw  av'aii'kbje.   .It,  may  beV.  for 
example,  that  •'young  blacks  become  in'some  sense  mote  discouraged  than 
•whites?*  ~Qr-*lt  is; possible  that  employers  hold  a  sporadic  employment 
record  against  blacks' put  are*  inclined  tp  overlook  this  ,for  whites.  * 
Both  explanations  are  possible,*  6ut4  a- more  Rersuasive  explanation  relies 
on  our  earlier  discussions'  of  job- finding,  techniques  and  how  these 
differ  by  race.    The  data  on  consequences  just  presented  seem  to  imply 
that  whites  in  effect  get  more  than  one  chfence  to  "make  it/"  but  that 
for  a  black  the  chance,  if  any,  comes  once,  and  if  available  and  taken 
the  young  black  remains  unusually  stable* and  if  missed  then  a  worsening 
of  employment  prospects  occurs.    A  pattern  like  this  would  result  if 
whites  xelied  on  informal-  contacts— and  hence  could  repeatedly  receive 
help— while  blacks  -were  more  dependent  on  formal  institutions  -and  thus 
both  had  their  access  rationed  and  were  likely .to  be  turned  away  in 
the  face  of  a  poor  prior  record.    In  this  situation;  blacks  who  did 
land  a  stable  job,'or  a  job  with,  the  potential  for  stability,  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  hold  on  to  it  and  thus  we  would  observe,  as  we 
do,  early  stability  (or  lack  of  unemployment)  being  more  strongly 
correlated  with  later  unemployment  for  blacks  than  whites. 

This  explanation  is  tentative  and  speculative  and  should  ,be 
treated  as  such.    However,  the  fact  seems  to  remain  tha|  unemployment 
has  more  serious  consequences  for  black  than  white  teenagers  and  thus 
should  add  greater  urgency  to  the  formulation  oTvpolicy. 
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"  THE  EFFECTS  OF  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS  ON  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
*      By:    paniel  J.  B.  Mitchell <§  John  Clapp*  ^  s 

t 

t  *  w 

'•'     '  '    '         *    ABSTRACT  *  '  •  ' 

^     Chnd^a^jf  laws  arev.a  relatively  neglecte^  aspect  of,  public  policy  -xy 
towards  youth Jemploym>tor#  otitis,  Is  partly  due  to* the nctifficul!ty  ip  re- 
ducing ^ther  diverse  state  ."kacf*  federal  laws  in  the. child  -d'abbr.  .ar^  into**  • 
a  quantifiable  index.    This  study  attempts  tosurmount  the  quantification 
barrier  and  analyze  the  employment  effects  of  child  labor^laws"".      .  ^Jlfr  • 
%       Despite  their  narife,  child  labor  laws  really  regulate  employment  $± 
teenagers,  not  children.    They  typically  permit  restricted  labor  force 
activity  during  ages  fourteen  ta  seventeen  and  do  not  apply  at  older  age 

levels.'  Hence,  comparisons  of  the_ employment  behavior  of  those  below  age  

eighteen  and  those  eighteen  years  or  older  should,  reflect  the  effects  of* 
the  laws.  ,  , 

At  approximately  age  eighteen,  individuals  typically  graduate  from 
high  school.    Thus,  a  general  sample  of  young  people  is  likely  to  be 
dominated  by  the  effects  of  graduation,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
availability  for  work.  .  To  avoid  confounding  the  graduation  effect  with 
the  legislative  effect;  a  sample  of  high,  school  dropouts  aged  fourteen  to 
twenty-one  was  drawn  from  the  1970  Census  of  Population.    Comparisons  of 
those  younger  than  eighteen  with  those  eighteen  and  above  indicate  that 
employment- shifts  toward  sectors  restricted  by  child  labor  at  the  eigh- 
teenth birthday.    This  shift  suggest  that  the  laws  do  restrict  employment 
in  selected  sectors.    A  more  tenuous  analysis  suggests  that  the  laws 
have  the  effect  of  restricting  total  employment  (as  opposed  to  its 
pattern)  for  dropouts  under  age  eighteen.  * 

Arguments  for  child  labor  laws  include  the  proposition  that  premature 
employment  leads  to  "dead-end11  jobs.    Census!  data  on  occupational  mobility 
of  young  people  during  1965-1970  do  suggest  a  considerable  degree  of  im- 
mobility.   Since  dropouts  tend  to  obtain 'lower  status  jobs,  occupationaT 
immobility  tends  to  keep  them  in  such  employment.    However,  the  paper 
questions  whether  current  public  policy  is  an  appropriate  response  to 
^his  phenomenon.  v 


INTRODUCTION 

*On$Jiundred*  years  ago,  the  normal  activity  of  a  teenager  would  have 
beenwork*  not  .school.    Today,  it  is  assumed  that  the  opposite  should  be 
true.    Public  policies,  -especially  child  labor  laws  and  school  leaving 
laws,  reinforce  this  popular  conception.    Child  labor  laws  rest riqt.  youth 


*The  authors  would  like  to  thank  Nasir  Karamat,  Steven -Stambaugh,  Jose  Or- 
tal,  and  Robert  Goldstone  who  served  as  research  assistants. 
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employment  in 'certain  occupations  and~industries.  School  leaving  laws  ^ 
limit  the  availability  of  young  people  for  work.  This  paper  presents  * 
an  empirical  analysis  of  the  employment  impact  of  such  legislation.. 

Botji  schopl  leaving  laws  and*'child.  labor  lawV  we,r<}  the  products  of 
public  reaction' to  perceived  evils  in  th^period  froto  the  late  nineteenth 
century  to  the  early  twentieth.    These  laws  have  been  periodically  updated.  - 
But' since  the*1930s,  they  have^  received  little  critical  attention-  Despite 
.this  neglect,  current  concerns  about  youth  employment  problems  must  in- 
evitably force  a  re'- examination  of/the*  imp  acts  of  these  program^  ^ 

.  Rethinking  public  policies  is  not,  an  easy  task;  remaking  public  ,  ? 
polices  is  even  harder: — Cur^u  t-togis Ration  with  regard  to  "chirtd1*-- labor  - 
-'-really  teenage  labor--could  not%be  changed  without  creating  some  adverse - 
effects.  1    Inevitably,  there  Wou^d  be  concern  about  the  impact  on  the*  ^ 
adult  labor  market  of  an  increase  in  the  supply  in  teenagers.    But  the 
fact  that  reform  is  complicated  and  raises  potentially  controversial  issues 
is  not  reason  for  avoiding  the  needed  review. 

Indeed,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  time  is  especially  right  for  a 
re-appraisal.    Historically,  child  labor  laws  and  female  protective  labor 
laws  were  seen  as  part  of  a  package;  both  women  and  children  were  seen  as 
needing  special  state  protection  a^the  turn  of  the  century.  Although 

A 

female  protective  labor  laws  seemed  sacrosanct,  the  desexing.of  state 
labor  codes—under  the  impetus  of  Title  7  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964-- 
was  accomplished  smoothly.  2    The  lessons  from  that  episode  should  carry 
over  into*hild  labor  law  reform.    Moreover,  the  recent  decline  in  birth 
rates  will  reduce  thecproportion  of  teenagers  in  the  working  age  population 
during  the  next  two  deqades.    Youths  fourteen  to  seventeen  accounted  for 


This  study  does  not  concern  itself  with  agriculture,  where  use  of 
preteenage  children  is- a  source  of  controversy.  'The  youth  employment 
problems  discussed  below  are  basically  urban  problems. 

See  Raymond  Munts  and  David  G.  Rice*,  "WomejT Wdricers:  Protection  or 
Equality?11  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  vol.  24  (October 
1970),  pp,  3-13.  y.  * 


\ 
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10.5%  of  the  population  of  fourteen  and  ahoye  in  1970,  but  Kill  account 

for  only  6,8%  of *the# population  by  199Q,  a  reduction  of  well  over  one  * 
3  *  * 

third.       Thus',  concerns  about  the  impact  of  teenage  employment  on  adult 
job  opportunities  should  be  lessening. 

Recent  studies  on  child  labor  laws  have  been  rare.    One  unpublished 
'study  attempted*  to  .relate  such  laws  to  juvenile  delinquency  rates.  4 
Another  relied  heavily  on  employer  interviews.  ^    The  problem  has  been 
that  the*  laws,  whichi  vary -from  state  to  state  and  between  the  states  and 
the  federal  government,  have  seemed  inherently  resistant  to  quantitative 
analysis*.    -When  studying. protective  legislation,  economists  have  tended 
to  prefer  analysis  of  the  minimum  wage  and  its  impact  on  teenage  employ- 
ment, probably  because  the  minimum  wage  can  be  expressed  as  a  number. 
Ironically,  state  minimum  wage  provisions  and  child  labor  laws  are  usually 
found  in  the  same  labor  codes.    And,  of  course,  federal  child^ labor  pro- 
visions £re  included  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  same  statute 


3^     The  estimate  for  1990  is  from  the  Census  Series  II  projection.  Data 

from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 

States,  1976  (Washington:    Government  Printing  Office*,  1976),  p. 6. 
I 

4.  Donald  G.  Woodworth,  The  Effects  of  Laws  Governing  Youth  Employment 
and  School  Attendance  on  Youth  Offenses  and  Delinquency,  unpublished 
report  by  Stanford  Research, Institute  prepared  for  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Developments  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  December  1965.     ( Report" avaiJLable  from 
Educational  Resources  Information  Center.)  * 

5 .  National  Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth,  The  Transition  from  School 
to  Work:    A.  Study  of  Laws,  Regulations  and  Practices  Restricting  Work 
Experience  and  Employment  Opportunities  fox  Youth,  unpublished  report, 
prepared  \f or  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  June  1975.    It  might  be 
noted  that\the  committee  which  sponsored  the  report — which  is  critical 
of  unwarranted  legal  restrictions  on  teenage  employment-- was  formerly 
the  National  Cfyild  Labor \Coramittee,  the  major  forum  for  child  labor 
law  advocates  in  the  eaxliy  twentieth  century.    See  Walter  I.  Trattner, 
Crusade  for  the  Children r   A  History  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  Child  Labor  Reform  in  America,  CChicag0*    Quadrangle  Books, 
1970).  ' 


which  establishes  the  federal  minimum  wage  and  overtime  precisions.  Thtex 
a  researcher  interested  in  teenage  minimum  wage  impacts*  cannot  help  but   v  / 
fun  across  th^j/child  labor  provisions  in  these  various  statutes. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  suggest  that  contemporary  observers  have 
been  unconcealed  about  the  possible  effects  of  child  labor  laws.  But* 
there  have  been  relatively  few  specific  proposals  for  reform.    Most  pro- 
posals have  been^uite  general.    A  typical  example  is  a  recent  -book  by 
Wiliard  WirtzV  the  former  Labor  Secretary.    Wirtz  states  that:  • 

*   Federal  and  state  prohibitions  on  persons  under  eighteen 
working  in  "hazardous  occupations11  are  perhaps  significantly 
involved  (as  a  barrie^to  youth  job  opportunities).  .  Although 
•     federal  offices  report  that  only  about  £  percent  of  all  em- 
ployment is  foreclosed  to  sixteen  and  seventeen-year-olds,  by 
such  prohibitions,  employers  manifest  a  considerable  concern 
about  their  scope,*...    It  adds  to  this  confusion  that  the 
types  of  employment  allowed  for,  fourteen  and  fifteen-year- 
olds  are  considerably  more  limited  ...    A  comprehensive  ^ 
effort  must  be  made  to  eliminate  these%  misunderstandings. 

Wirtz  makes  two  points.    First,  he  suggests  that  tfte  effect  of  child 

labor  laws  should  be  small—that  cmly  5%  of  potential  employment  is 

.affected.    Th^  difficulty  with' this'estimate  is  that  it  ignores  the  fact^ 
that  teenagers  are  not  likely  to  enter  many  forms  of  employment,  especially 
those  requiring  professional  training  and  skills..  What  matters  is  the 
proportion  of  jobs  which  could  reasonably  be  sources  of  employment  and 
which  are"  in  factf  restricted  by  law.    For  reasons  to  be  discussed  below, 
it  is  difficulf  to  pinpoint  precisely  which  occupations  and  industries 
are  directly  or  indirectly  affected. by  cljild  labor  laws*    However,  a  , 
sample  &£  high  school  dttpputs  was  assembled  for  analysis  in  this  paper. 
It  was  found  that  roughry  half  the  males  and  a  fourth  of  the  females  in 
tfce  sample  worked  in  occupations  and  industries  which-appear  mo^t, likely 
to  be  affected  after  they  attain  age«ir8.    Since  youngsters  18  years  of 

*  age  and  older  are  no  longer  subject  to  child  labor  restrictions,  the  po- 
tential impact  of  the  laws  oh  younger  Korkefs  appears  .larger  than,Wirtz-f  s 
5  percent  estimate*  -  . 

■  y 


(T     W'i'llard  tfirtz.  The  Boundldss  Resource:    A  Prospectus  fdr  art  Education- 
W>rk  Policy    CWashington:    New  Republic  Book  Co. ,  1975} ,  p.  60.^  "  % 
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The  second  suggestion  is  that  the  problem  could  be  alleviated  hy 

supplying  more  information, to  employers.    In  fact,  there  is  no  shortage 

of  Labor  Jtepartroent  pamphlets  on  the  subject.    The  difficulty  is  that 

the  assertion  contained  in  such  pamphlets—that  the  law,s  are  basically 

7 

simple  to  understand  and  obey--is  false.       Instead,  the  law^s  are  com- 
plicated, confusing,  and  overlapping.  *     '  , 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  CURRENT  POLICY 

Two  legal  questions  surround  the  field  of  child  protective  legisla- 
tion.   First;  at  what  age  do  individuals  become  responsible  for  their  own 
behavior  and  choices?    The  long-term  rise  in  living  standards  has  grad- 

ually  permitted  this  age  to  rise,  arid  only  recently  has  a  count ertrend 

8 

of  "children's  rights11  begun  to  develop/      Secohd,  below  the  critical  age. 


•As  an  illustration^CQii^ider  a  recent  Labor  department  release  design- 
ed to  convince  employers  "that  there  is  nothing  complicated  about  the 
laws  governing  summer  jobs. 11    The  release  goes,  on  for  three  pages,  des- 
cribing federal  laws,  and  then" notes  that- Employers  had  better  check 
up  on' state  laws  as  well.  ',  In  fact,  a  perusal  of  the  release  is  suffi- 
cient to  convince  the  reader  that  the  laws  *are  complicated  and  that 
the  simple  way  to  avoid  violating  them  is  to  avoid  hiring  teenagers 
in  a  number  of  broad  industrial ^sectors.    See  "Elisburg  Explains  the 
Laws  Applying  to  Summer  Jobs  ^for  Teenagers,11  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, . 
Employment  Standards  Administration,  press  release,  June  12,  1977. 


8. 


Readings  on  the*  issue  of  children's  rights  can.be  found  in  Robert^ftS\ 
Bremner,  ed.,  The  Legal  Rights  of  Children  (New  York:    Arno  Press,' 
1974).    Recent  litigation  has  centered  on  the  rights  of  juvenile 
delinquents  to  due  process  procedures,  the  rights  of  dependent  child- 
ren in  divorce  cases]  and  rights  of  expression  in  student  newspapers, 
the  minimum* voting  age  was  lowered  to  eighteen  years  by' the  twenty- 
sixth  amendment  to.  the  constitution.,  -  Some  observers  have  claimed 
that\  the  age  of  physical  maturity i.e. ,  pub,erty,  has  been  declining. j 
On*th$*last  point,  see  Jbhn  A.  R.  Wilson,  et'al,  Psychological  Foun- 
dations of  Learning  and  Teaching,  second  edition  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill;  1974),  p.-  302.  ;  ' 
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of  maturity-*  «h°  vin  he  the  PartT  *esP°nsible  for  making  decisions  for 
minors?    Basically,  the  alternatives  have  been  family  and  state.  For 
questions  of  education  and  work,  cEild  labor  reformers- gradually  pushed 
the  age '  of  maturity  up  to  eighteen  years.    Furthermore,  they  advocated  a 

major  xoie  for  the  state— rather  'than  the  family— in  dealing  with  these 

.     *       9  •  '  '  #  y 

issues.  (  „  •  . 

A  complicated  web  of  social  and  economic- forces  contributed  to  the  • 
rise  of  the  child  labor  law* movement .  -Industrialization  brought  about  a 
rise  in  productivity  which  made  it  economically  feasible  to  delay^ork 
until  the  late  teenaffe  years?  ,  As  a  consumption  good,  it  might  be  expected 
that  an  increased  demand* for  education  would  arise  as  living  standards 
rose.    From  an  investment  viewpoint,  iniustrialization  appeared  to  create 
a  wide  disparity  in  wage  differentials  between  skilled  and' unskilled 
workers.  10    To  the  extent  that  education  provided  a  route  into  skilled 
employment,  the  demand  for  it  >could  be  expected  to  increase. 

Industrialization  also  meant  that  child  labor  would  take  place  in-  the 
context  of, an  employer-employee  relationship  rather  than  a  parent-child 
relationship/at  least  in  urban  area^Vfoe  conversion  of  child  labor  into 
a  market  transaction- brought  it  to  greater  public  attention.  In  contrast, 
reformers  tended  to  romanticize  the  virtues  of  child  labor  on^famTly  farms 
^--even  on  subsistence  farms— despite  some  contrary  evidence.         The  fact 

9;     An  excellent  compilation  of  documents  relating  to  child  labor,  child 
labor  laws,  and  related  issues  can  be  found  in  Robert  H.  Breraner,  ed., 
Children  and  Youth"  in  America:    A  'Doctuient3!^  History  (Cambridge,  Mass. 
Harvard  University  Press,  1970-/4J . 

10     See  Harry  Ober,' "Occupational  Wage  Differentials,  1907-1947,"  Monthly 
Labor  ReView,  vol.  67  (August  1948),  pp.  127-34;  and  Paul  G.  KeatJ 
"Long-Run  Changes  in  Occupational  Wage  Structure,  190p-1956,"  Journal 
of  Political,  Economy,  vol.  68  (December  1960),  pp.  584-600. 

11'    For  more  on  this  issue,  see  Daniel  J.  B.  Mitchell,  "A  Furor  Over  ■ 

Working  Children  and' the  Bureau  of  Labor,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  vol. 
98  (October  1975),  pp.  34-36.  .  • 
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that ^hild  labor  l^s  .are  generally  less  strict  in,  agriculture  is  partly 
due  to  tliis  tendency^  ^ 

Urbanization  also  weakened  the  importance,,  of  the  family  as  a  self- 
contained  produption  unit.  ^    The  failure  of  the  family  to  maintain  con- 
trol  over  children  among  the  urban  poor  led  to  the  phenomenon  of  "street 

children"  who  still  have  counterparts  today  throughout  the  less-develo£e3 

13 

world  and  in  contemporary  American  city  slums,      ,  The.  visibility  of  such 

*  «  4 

street  children  led"  inevitably  to  the  view  that  "the  public  must  in  some 

measure  ta£e  the  place  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  their  natural 

14 

guardians  and  protectors,"        The  groundwork  was  thus  laid  for  state 
intervention  in  matters  of  employment  and  education,  because  the  tradi- 
tional family  was  viened  as  an  inadequate  contrpl,  *f^*^ 

Opinions  on  why  parental  authority  was  inadequate  varied.  Some 
reformers  simply  viewed  poor  parents  as  greedy  exploiters  of  their  own 
progeny,  „  Others  assumed  that  the  seeming  lack  of  parents'  concern  for 
their  children's  educational  needs  or  for  the  perils  of  too-early  labor 
.force  participation  stemmed  fiom  the  regrettable  ignorance  of  foreigner 
rural  immigrants  into  urban  centers.    Some  also  saw  required  public 
education  as  amethod  of  weaning  immigrant  children  from  their  alien 

cultures, -^^s, 
A 

As  a  result  of  pressure  for  child  labor  laws  and  schooling  laws,  most  r 
states  .by  the  turn  of  the  century  required  education  somewhere  between  ages 


12, Stuart  M,  Blumin,  The  Urban  Threshold  (Chicago: University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1976),  p,  245. 

13,  For  a  view  from  the  early  part  of  this  century,  see  Edward  N,  Clopper, 
Child  Labor  in  City  Streets  (New  York:    Macmillan,  1912),    A  con- 
temporary "description  can  he  found  in  Claude  Brown,  The  Children  of 
Ham  (New  York:    Stein  and  Day,  1976) ,  , 

14,  A  quote  from  officials  of  the  New  York  House'  of  Refuge,  an  'agency 
which. began  to  receive  public  grants  in  1829,    See  Joseph  M,  Hawes, 
CMi^ren  in  Urban  Society:    Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Nineteenth  Century 
America  (New  York:    Oxford  University  Press,  1971),  p.  46,    —  , 

15,  Bremner,,  Children  and  Youth,  vol.  2,  p,  605, 
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seven  or  eight  and  fourteen  to  sixteen.*    In  addition,  some  limitations  on 
minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  of  work  for  minors  in  industry  were  often 
provided.    According  to  the  1900  Census,  children  in  the  age  bracket  ten 
to  fifteen  generally  did  not  work  but  a  minority  of  above  26%  did,  with 
agriculture  being  the  most'  significant  employer.  16    Recent  evidence  sug- 
gests that  minimum  schooling  requirements  in  the  nineteenth  century  tended 
to  follow  actual  practice,  i.e.,  those  states  with  high  educational  attain- 
ment  rates  tended  to  raise  their  minimum  school  leaving  ages;    And  it  does 
appear  that  early  state  child  tabor  faws  restricted  employment  in  certain 
sectors. 

Within  the  child  labor  reform  movement  there  developed  a  rift  between 
those  who  wished  to4 continue  pressuring  the  states  for  stricter  laws,  and 
those  who  desired  federal  legislation.    Ultimately,*  the  movement  united  . 
behind  a  push  for  a  federal  law.    The  .initial  outcome  of  this  effort  was 
the  creation  of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  of  1912,  an  agency  which 
continues  today,  but  no  longer  has  responsibility  in  the  child  labor 
area.  18    Two  attempts  to  pass  federal  statutes  limiting  child  labor— one 
in  1916  and  another  in  1918— ran  afoul  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  declaring 

them  unconstitutional.    Child  labor  reformers  then  sought  a  const it utibnal 

c 

amendment,  an  effort  which  failed  after  a 'fierce  opposition  campaign  during 
the  state  ratification  process. 

*    The  need  for  a  special  amendment  ended  with  the  change  in  stance  of 
the  Supreme  Court  toward  such  legislation  in  the  late  1930s  and  early 


16.  Idem. 

17.  See  William  M.  Landes  and  Lewis  C.  Solmon,  "Compulsory  Schooling  Leg- 
islation: An  Economic  Analysis  of  Law  and  Social  Change  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century/1  Journal  of  Economic  History,  vol.  32  (March  1972), 

—   pp.  54-91;  and  Allen  R.- Sanderson,  "Child-Labor  Legislation  and  the 
Labor  Force  Participation  of  Children11  Journal  of  Economic  History, 
r  vol.  34  tMarch  1974),  pp.  297-39. 

18.  See  Robert  H.  Bremner,  ed.,  The  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  1912- 
1972*  (New  York.:    Airno,  1374). 
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1940s.    Congress  passed  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA)  in  1938,  which 
contained  child  labor  provisions  along  with,  minimum  wages  and  overtime 
regulations.    Since  1938,  child  labor  has-been  regulated  at  both  the  state 
and  federal  levels, 

* 

CURRENT  REGULATIONS  •  ' 

u Under  the  federal  FLSA,  illegal  use  of  children  or  teenagers  is  de- 
fined as  "oppressive  child  l^bor,"    Enterprises ^gpnsidered  to  be  in  inter-  *  > 
jf  ^state  commerce  under  the  act  are  prohibited  from  using  ojDjtfressive  child 

*        *        labor  in  the  production  of  goods  and  services.    Shipments  of  such  goods 
("hot  goods")  across  stkte  lines  are  also  banned. 

Outside  agdiculturey  employment  ^elow  age  fourteen  is  basically  pro- 
hibited, except  for  a  few. insignificant  exceptions.    Employment  during  ages 
*  fourteen  and  fifteen  is  forbidden  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and  other  areas 

found 'to  be  hazardous  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.    At  ages  sixteen  and 
seventeen ^  emplo}jment  is  regulated  by  paeans  of  "hazardous  orders"  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  which  declare  certain  types  of  jobs  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  health  and  well-being  of  teenage  employees.    These  orders 
are  most  likely _tq^ affect  manufacturing,  mining,  construction ,  tr^§porta-  . 
tion,  and  utilities,  especially  in  occupations  where  contact  with  machinery, 
^         chemicals,  explosives,  and  so  forth  is  a/possibility . 

Special  .regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  limit  hours  of 
•  wprk  for  fourteen  and  fifteen-year-olds.  When  school  is  not  in  session, 
employees  in  this  age  bracket  may  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day 
nor  more  than  forty  hours  per  week.  During  the  school  year,  the  limits^ 
are  eighteen  hours  per  week  and  three  hours  per  schoo^.  day..  In^^dition, 
other  limits  are  applied  on  the  hours  during  which  work  may  take  place. 

^Certain  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  apply  for  vocational  programs. 
For  example,  provisions  are  made  for  work/study  arrangements  for  fourteen 
and  fifteen-yearS-olds  under^work  expedience  and  career -exploration  pro- 
grams ,"    These  WECEP  programs  are  aimed  at  dropout -prone  students,  and 
provide  work,  experience  under  supervision  of  local  school  authorities. 
Evidence  from  these  programs  suggests  that  the  jobs  provided  have  not  in 


ERIC  ' 


fact  Interfered  with,  scji&ol  performance;  they  may  even  have  improved 
it.  19    There  are  also  special  exceptions  for  student  learners  and 
apprentices*.    However,  a  ,rCatch-22"  applies,  since  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams often  d<v-not  accept  applicants  below  age  eighteen,  or  require  a 

20  < 
high  school  diploma.  \  * 

;  An  important  element  df  federal  policy  is  that  the  FLSA's  section 
18(a)  permits  state  law  to^  override  the  federal  regulations,  whenever  the 
state  law  is  stricter.  In  short,  the  provision  applicable  to  an  employer 
is  alwrfs  the  stricter  of  the  federal  and  state  requirements..  State  laws 
vapry  considerably  so  that  the  importance  of  the  ,FLSA  compared  with  the  ^ 
state  requirements  will  v&ry  from  state  to  state.  In  a  given  state,  4^e 
FLSA  may  be  applicable  to  certain  youngsters  and  state  law  to  others. 

Jt  is  not  possible  to  review  the  various  state',  laws.         However,  it 
is  worth  pointing  out  that  st^  laws  may  fre  scattered  in  various  codes, 
a  feature  which  makes  it  more  difficult  for  employers  to  determine  require- 

19.  \ Dennis  Roth  and  Ernst  W.  Stromsdorfer,  An  Analysis  of  the  Educational 
.  '      and  Economic  Impact  of  the  Work  Experience  and  Career  Exploration 

Program,  unpublished  working  paper  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Policy,  Evaluation,  and  Research,  U.S.  Department  of 
Mbor,  May  29,  1975. 

20.  Other  federal  policies  have  an  effect  on  teenage  employment.  Ln 
particular,  although  the  FLSA  permits  some  employment  of' 14-15  year  . 
olds,  the  Walsh -Healey  Act— which  applies  to  -federal  contractors--- 
prohibits  employment  of  youngsters  under  age  sixteen. 

21.  As  an  example,  in  California^)  .provision  is  made  for  WECEP  programs 
in  the  state  law,  so  such  programs  cannot  operate  since  state  law 
oyerrides  the  federal.    However,  the  FLSA  is  generally  stricter  for 
youngsters  sixteen  to  seventeen-years-old'  than  the  state  law. 

22.  A  somewhat  dated' summary  .of  state  chili  "labor  laws  can  be  found  in 

#    U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  State  Child  Labor  Standards,  Bulletin 
158, ^revised  1965  CWashington;    Government  Printing  Office^  i965) . 
Highlights  of  revisions  in  state  laws  can  be  found  annually  in  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review^  ^ 

,1  . 
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raents.    For  example,  in  California  it  is- necessary  to  consult  theA labor, 
education,  and  insurance  codes  to  locate  the  relevant  child .requirements . 
in  the  state,  ,  (The  insurance  code  deals  partly  with,  workers'  compensation 
laws,  which  have  special  features  with  regard  to  injury  of0 illegally  em- 
ployed minorfe.)    Certain  sections  of  the  administrative  code  are  also  ap-d 
plicable*         .  *  • 

State  laws ^generally  follow  the  FLSA  in  terms  of  the  types  of 'coveri- 
>  *  »i 

age.    Typically,  regulations  vary  at*  different  age  levels,,  with  younger 

•workers  subject  to  stricter  standards.  Certain  types  of  employment  are  * 
restricted  on  the  grounds  of  physical  or  moral  hazard.  Hours  are  limited 
to  dovetail  with  school  requirements .N^The  main  unifying  point  about  both 
state  and  federal  laws  in  this"  area  is  that  application  basically  ceases 
at  age  eighteen.  Thus,  despite  the  difficulty  in  summarizing^the  details 
*>f  the  l^aws,  comparisons  of  the, labor  market  behavior  of  youngsters  below 

>age  eighteen  with  that  -of  those  Sbove  that' age  can  provide  some  indication 
of  the*  impact  of  .overall  child  labor  palicy. 

SECTORAL  EMPLOYMENT  IMPACTS  OF  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS 

The  dearth  of  brbfessional  studies  on  the  impact  of  child  labor  laws 
leaves  open  the  question,  of  whether  such  laws  have  any  impact_at  all. 
Perhaps,  due  to  inadequate  enforcement  or  a  "natural"  avoidance  of  modern- 
day  teenagers  of  the  types  of  jobs  which  are  restricted,  the  laws  do  not 
influence  labor-market  behavior.  .  In  principle,  the  laws  seelc  to  shift 
teenage  employment  from  certain  sectors  which  are  declared  "off  limits11 
to  others  %which  are  considered  to  be  more'  desirable.    Hence,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  examine  available  employment  data  to  determine  if  such  an  employ- 
ment-shifting^ effect  can  be  detected^.    If  it  cannot,  there  is  little  point 
in  considering  the  reform  of  laws  which— for  whatever  reason— have  no  * 
^noticeable  influence. 

School  dropouts  \ are  itore  likely  than  other  teenagers 'to  be  affected' 

4 

by  child  labor  laws/  Dropouts  are  potentially  available  for  full-time 
work  while  students  are  not.    Hence,  if  the^  impact  of  chil4*  labor  laws  is 
"  detectable,  the  logical  place  to  look  is  within  a  sample  of  high  school 
dropouts.  *  J   ' 


hiB  1970  Census  of  PopulatiQn  public  use  sample11  computer  tapes 
were  used  to  provide*  a  data  base  of  individuals  rfot  enrolled  in  school,  * 
with,  educational  .attainment  of  less  than  a  high  school  diploma.  Residents 
of  rural  areas,  who  are  not  the  focus  of  this  study,  were  deleted.  Ana- 
lysis'was  confined  to  theJVest  South  Central,  Mountaih,  and  Pacific 
regions,     \  The  limitation  of  the  s'tudy  to  the  western  states  was  dic- 
tated by  the  availability  of  computerized  data  and  computer  time,  -  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  results  discussed  below  have  general  appli- 
cability despite  possible  variations  of  state  child  labor  laws  across 
regions.    This  is  because  the  federal  [regulations  constitute  a  f loor.  oi\ 
state  variation.    Only  individuals  within  the  age  range*  fourteen  to 
twenty-one  were  included.    This  decision  permitted  observation  on  both 
sides  of  the  eighteenth  birthday  while  excluding  individuals  who  were 
well  into  adulthood,    A  total  of  7,764  individuals  were  selected,  48,5% 
of  whom  were  male.    Since  the  sample  contains  only  one  percent  of  those 
surveyed  by  the  Census,  the  sample- represents  776,400  persons  in  the 
western  area.    Within  the  sample,  2,724  persons.. were  employed. 

Initially, ,the  goal  was  to  determine  whether  child  labor- regulations 
had  the  anticipated  effect  of  pushing  employed  dropouts  in  the  sample  away 
from  sectors  restricted  by  these  laws.    It  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  indus- 
tries  and  jobs  which  are  specifically  covered  by  child  labor  restrictions,, 
But  it  is  possible  to  designate  certain  industrial  sectors  and  occupational 
classes  which  seem  most  prone  to  regulation.-   A  reading  of  the  laws  suggests 
that  the  industries  most  likely  to  be  affected  are  mining,  construction, 

23,    For  details  on  the  public  use  sample,  see  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
^Public  Use  -Samples  of  the -Basic  Records  from  the  1970  Census:  Des- 
cription and  Technical  Documentation  (Washington :    Government  Printing 
:    -Office,  1972).    A  comparison  of  the  Western  sample  with  published 
Census  data  for  the  entire'* urban  United  States  suggests  that  no  sub- 
stantial demographic  distortions  were  introduced  by  confining  the 
sample  to  the  western  area;    However,  nonwhites  tend  to  be  somewhat 
underrepresented  in  the  w*st  compared  with' the  entire  country  (17.4% 
-  6f  the  dropout  population  aged  fourteen  to  twenty-one  versus  23.9%) • 
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manufacturing ,  transportation,  and  utilities.    The  occupations  jnost 

24 

,  likely  to  he  affected  are  .blue  collar  wsrge^arning  positions..  (Un- 
paid family  employment  is  less  striQtly  regulated.)    Thus;  one  approach 
used  was  simply  to  define  employment  in  the  industries  and, occupations 
enumerated  above,  as  the  "covered"  sector,  and  all  other  employment  as 
"uncovered. *  1  • 

Since 'one  goal  of  child  labor  legislation  is  to  reduce  exposure  to 
unsafe  working  conditions,  a  second  method  of  designating  sectors         «  , 
likely  to  be  Heavily  affected  by  child  labor  regulation  was  also' 
utilized.    'As  a  byproductvof  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  o£ 
1970,  statistics  on  industrial  work-injuiy  rates  are  available.  Thus, 
it  is  possible  to  determine  accident  rates  according  to  detailed  in-  ■ 
dustry  code  and  to  isolate  .those  industries  with  above  average  injuries 

pe.r  1QQ  full-time  employee  equivalents.    Blue  collar  wage-earning  em- 

* 

ployment  in  such  industries  was  designated  as  "hazardous"  and  all 

25 

» other  employment  as  "nonhazardous."  * 

If  child  labor 'laws  had  been  constructed  after  detailed  study  of 
*  hazards,  designation  based  on'wo^  injury  rates  would  presumably  capture 


sectors  which  were  not  available  when4most  child  labor  provisions  were 

1  \  •  . 

24^    Blu*r  collar  employment  was  defined  ^s  including  the  following  ~ 
Census  occupation  classes:    craftsmen  and  kindred, workers, 
operatives,  laborers,  and  farmers.  , 

25.    Industries  were  classified  at  roughly  tfrfc  three-digit  S.I.C.  level 
'    %     on  the  basis  of  recordable  occupational  injury  and  illness  rates 
,in  1973.     (In  a  few  cases  of , missing  'data,  1972  rates  were  uSed.) 
The  mean  rate  for  the  private  sector  in  1973  was  11  cases  per  100 
full-time  employee  equivalents.    Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Handbook  of  Labor  Statistics  1975--Refsrence  Edition 
(Washington :'  Government ' Printing  Office,  1975).    The  use  of  the 
mean  fate  of  injuries  to  classify  industries  is  obviously  arbi- 
trary. .  It  is  possible  that  an  alternative  cutoff  point  would  have 
produced  different  results,    However,  the  general  similarity  of  t 
.the  results'of  the  two  alternative  classification  schemes  described 
in  t£e  text  suggests* that  the  general  conclusions  would  not  vary 
with  reasonable  definitions  o*f  hazardous  industries., 


drawn  up.  ,So  despite  the  quantitative  aspect  of  the  hazardous/nbnhazax-  % 
dous  dichotomy,  there  is  no  oreason  to  assume  that  it  captures  effects^  of 
child  labor  laws  better  than  the  simpler  covered/uncovered  classifications. 
In  any  case,  there  is  considerable  overlap  between  the  covered  and  hazar-  , 

dous  sectors.  >  . 

The  first  step  in  the  analysis  of  employment  patterns  within. the  drop- 
out sample  was  to  determine' whether  the  sectoral  composition  of,  employment 
shifts  toward  the  covered  or  hazardous  sectors  at  age  eighteen.    To  make 
this  determination,  the  sample  was  divided  into  employed  iftdividuals  age 
fourteen  to  seventeen  (ages  regulated  by  child  labor  laws)  and  ages  eigh- 
teen to  twenty-one  (ages  not  regulated  by  child  labor  laws).    The  sample 
was  then  subdivided  into  sex,  race,  and  other  demographic  categories. 
Since  the  samplj  was  ielatively  small,  substantial  disaggregation  was  not 
possible. 

'   *      Table  1  summarizes  these  breajcdowns  for  employed  individuals.    In  all 

categories,  except  for  nonwhite  females,,  a  higher  proportion  of  those  aged 

eighteen  to'  twenty- one-worked  in  the  cbvered  or  hazardous  sectors  than 

those  aged  fourteen  to  seventeen.    Of  course,  some  of  the  cells  are  too 

*                     26  fc 
-  small-  -to-  permit*  much-tor  be  said  about  significance^          But  in  most  or 

the  larger  cellsi  a  statistically  significant  shift  in  employment  patterns 

—in  the  direction  child  labor  laWs  would  lead  one  to  expect— does  occur. 

The  shift  seems  to  be  greater  fpr  males  than  for  femal.es,  probably  reflect 

ing  a  lower  propensity  pf  females  at  all  ages.to  seek  blue  collar  work  in 

197.0J„  pp.  ^ui  e..  nf  the  cells    however,  contain  at  least 

tta.cut?ff  for  reasonable 

accuracy  of  the  testf 


the  restricted  sectors.  *  .  ~ 

Th^se  conclusions  continue  to  hol'd  when  the  sample  is  disaggregated 
along  demographic  lines-.    For  example,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
differentials  on' nonwhite  females,.    (Of  course,  a  large  sample  size  for 
this  gropp  might  be  more,  revealing.)    The  results  for  nonwhite  males  a^re  - 
not  {substantially  different  than  those  for  whites;  and  are  less  statist i-  ' 
cally  significant.    Young  people  not  living  with  Both  parents  .and  who 
are  not  themselves  married  with  spouSe  present  can  be  expected  to  have 
less  adult  guidance  (or  less  adult  responsibility)  than  ither  youngsters. 
But  the  differences  between  the  sectoral  employment  compositions  of  the  - 
older  and  younger  individuals  not  liying  i/i  husband-wife  families  are 
smaller  and  less  significant  than  the  differences^for  thos^  who  do  live 
in  such  families.    Similarly,  since  youth  employment  problems  are  often  , 
associated  with*  large  urbag  centers,  it*  might  be  expected  that  those 
living  in  the  larger  cities  would  be  more  affected  by  child  /labor  laws 
than  those  who  do  not.    But  the  table  indicates  only  slight  differences  . 
in  the  results  fqr  larger  an£  smaller  urban  areas.    .  N 

Some  evidence  on  the  maturity  effect 'can  be  found  on  Table  1.  As 
wa£  previously  noted,  comparisons  of  older  and  younger  wprkers  might  be 
influenced  by  differences  in  maturity  which  alter  employability  in 4 various 
sectors'.    One  element  of  maturity  at  the  age  range  in  the  sample  is  the 
tendency  to  be  married. *'  Only  14%  of  the  males  in  the. -younger  age  group 
were  ^married  with  spouse  present,,  compare^  with  41%  of  the  tflder  males. 
The  figu?6s-for  females  were  19%  jnd  41%,  respectively.    However,  even' 
When  the  sample  is*  broken  down  into  single  anA  married  individuals.,  the 
gaps  in*  the  "proportion  employed  in  covered  or  hazardous  jobs  at  the  two" 
a'ge  braekets  remain.    If  marriage  is  important  in  determining  thess  sec- 
toral employment  ratios—and  it  does  seem  to  boost  the  ratios  fbr  males-- 
it  is  still  not  sufficient  to  Eliminate  the  marked  shift'  in  employment' 
at  ag£  eighteen  in  the  dropout  sample.  , 

There  are,  of  course,  jother  facets  of  maturity  besides  marriage.  But 
whatever  maturity  entails,  it  seems. unlikely  that  adulthood  Is  a  quality 
^which  is 'bestowed  on  an  individual  as  a  one-shot  event  it  age  eighteen. 
lit  sterns  more  xeasonaBle  to  assume  that  maturity  accrues  gradually.  If 
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-    Males   J:  .  Females     •  • 

14-17         18-21      Test         14-17       18-21  Test 
■years        years-    Statistic  years      yeaf  Statistic 


Sector 


.Total  Sample 


Sample  size 
Covered  (%)  ' 
Hazardous  (%) 


Sample  size 
Covered-  C-%) 
Hazardous  •(%) 


Sample  size 

Covered  (%) 
Hazardous  <(%) 


Sample  size  . 
Covered  •(%) 
Hazardous  (%) 


Sample  size 
Covered  (%) 
Hazardous  {% 


SaaiplS  size 
Covered  (.%)  y 
Hazardous  (%)~ 


Sample  size 
Covered  (%) 
Hazardous  (%) 


Sample  size 
Covered  (%)>'• 
Hazardous 


399 
32.3 
42.4 


353 
32.0 
43. 1* 


46 

34.8 
37.0 


224  , 
39.7 
57.1 


•  24  > 
37.5 
45.8 


291 
33.  T 
44.3 


108 
28.9 
37.0 


342  . 
31. cr 
'41.2 


1327 
49.1 
52.9 


6.16 
3.73 


Whites. 
1118         ,  - 
49.3  5.96 
'53.1  3.32 

Non whites 


209 
47.8 
51.7 


.1.6.7 
1.86 


238 
13.5 
12.6 


198 
12.1 
4-1.6 


40 

20.0 

17.5 


760  * 
23.7 
•  19.5 


642  , 
24.8 


118 
17.8 
18.6 


3.79 
2.65 


4.40 
2.90 


863 
'  57.4 
62.1 


White  Blue  Collar^  Workers  (A)' 
4- 81 


1.35 


37 

'48.6 
37.8 


190 
,  72.1 
52.1 


.30 
•  16. 


2.66 
1.63 


Nonwhite  Blue  Collar  Workers  (A) 


139 
65.5 
70.5 


2.62 
2.27 


14 

50.0 
42.9 


2-7 

•74.1. 

70:^ 


1.53 
.1.73 


Living  in  Husband-Wife  Families  (B) 
*     .     •  "  -  S 

977  -        d.59         £35  -• 

51.4  5.33  .'  10>7  23.6  4,20 
.  56.1  .    3.55  10.7     *>18.9  2.75" 


Not  Living  in  Husband-Wife  Families  (B) 

1 

350 
4?;.6 
M4.0 


2.92 
1.30 


79  , 
19.0 
16. 5- 


225 

u  :o 

'20*9 


95  I 
89  \ 


'Single  C 


784 
45/2 
'40.0 


4.62 
-.36 


192  1 
14.1 
13*.  0 


446  " 
21.7 
18.2 


/ 


/•2.42 
1.69 


TABLE  1 
'(Cont'd) 


Sector 


/   .  Males 

14-17  18-21,  Test  14-17 
years        years     Statistic  years 


Females 

18-21  Test 
years  Statistic 


Sample  size 
Covered  (%) 
Hazardous  (%) 


Sample  size* 
Covered  (%) 
Hazardous  (%) 


Sample  size 
Covered  (%) 
Hazardous  (%) 


57 

40.4 
49.1 


177. 
32.8 
42.9 


222. 
32.0 
41.9 


Married-Spouse  Present 


543 
54.7 
59,9 


2.10 
1.54 


46 

10.9 
10.9 


314 
26.4 
21.3 


2.98 
2.04 


Living  in  Smaller  Urban  Areas  (D) 


579 
45.9 
51.1 ' 


3.22 
1.92- 


108 
.  12.0 
13.0  ' 


326 
21.5 
17.8 


2.44 
1.25, 


Living  in  Larger  Urban  Areas  (E) 


748 
51.! 
54.: 


5.38 
.  3  .28 


130 
14.6 
12.3 


434 

25.3 
'  20.7 


2.87 
2.42 


(A)  See  footnote  24  pf  text  for  occupations  included. 

(B)  Living  with  both  parents  or  married >6  spouse  present. 

(C)  Includes  never  married  as  well  as  divorced,  windowed,  and  separated^ 

(D)  *  Urbari  areas  of  500,000  peculation  or  1'esS. 


(E)    Urban  are^s  of  population  greater  than  500,000. 
i  t 


Source:    see  text. 
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so,  a  better  understanding  of  the  maturity  effect  might  be  obtained  from 
a  more  detailed  age -breakdown  that  was.  shown  on  Table  1. 

.      Two  problems  arise  when  detailed  age  groupings  are  used.    First/  the 
sample  size-  in  any  cell  is  reduced,  decreasing  the  precision  of  the  esti- 
mates^   Second,  comparisons  of  fourteen- <to  fifteen-year-olds  with  six- 
-  •  •      .  teen-  to  seventeen-year-olds  are  distorted  by  the  differences  in  child 
labor  law*;  which  apply N to' these  t^o  age  brackets.    Both  these  considera- 
tions suggest  that  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  a  comparison'  of 
eighteen-  to  nineteen-year-olds  with  twenty-  to  twpnty-one-year-olds. 
The  saimole  size»  is  larger  for  these  older  persons  th^n  for  the  younger 
group  and  neither  age  is. covered  by  child  labor  laws/except  for  possible^ 
"echo"  effects  for  individuals  not  far  beyond  their  eighteenth  birthday. 
Table  2  shows  that  for  miles-- both  white  and  nonwh it e- there  is  no  ^ 

r         ;  significant  shift  -in  employment  patterns  toward  restricted  work  between 
ages  eighteen  to  nineteen  and- twenty  to  .twenty-one.    If  maturity  was 
pushing  employment  toward. the  restricted  secto'rs  -at  these  age  levels,  a 
significant  shift  would  be  expected.    The  fact  that  none  is  found  suggests 

*  that  growing "maturity  bV  itself  does  not  bias  employment  toward  sectors 

restricted  by  child  labor  laws,  at.  least  at  £ges  not  far  above  the- years 
when  chii*k  labor  laws  apply.    The  gap  between,  ages  sixteen  to  seventeen 

'  and  ages  eighteen  to  nineteen,  in  contrast,  is  always  significant  and 

positive.  « 

'  -    For  females,  the  pattern  is  less  clear.    First,  nonwhite  femal.es-  ^ 
when  examined  on  Table  l-sh^  no  evidence  of  a  shift  toward  restricted 


27  Those  who  -are  just  beyond  their  eighteentTTNjirthdays  may  not,  have  had 

.    sufficient  time  to  change  their  sector  of  employment.    Since  these 
echo  effects  of  child  labor  laws  will  reduce  tthe  significance^ 
differences  in  the  sectoral  employment  ratiosJbetween  sixteeh  to 
seventeen^year-olda  and  eighteen  to  nineteen^ear-olds,  the'^nalxsis 
described  i%  strengthened. 
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TABLE  2 

EMPLOYMENT  COMPARISON  BY  DETAILED  AGE,  RACE,  AND  SEX:"   ALL  WORKERS 


14x15 
yeai 


18-19 
years 


20-21 
years 


White  Males^^jJW^eiO. 

Covered  (%)  >\ 

80 

273 

530  ' 

588 

20 

.0 

\j6. 

7 

42.6 

45. 

r 

t  > 

29) 

(4.63) 

.(1. 

(XA  "\ 

U4J  j 

Hazardous  [Jq 

2Z 

r 

.  5 

A 

4U\ 

,  4o .  1 

A  7 
4  1  \ 

(3. 

22)  . 

(2.12) 

ioy. 

Nonwhite  Males  (Number) 

'  15 

31 

\ 94 

115 

Covered  (%)     %  ^ 

'  26 

■7  j 

16 

1 

*4(\4 

l 

( 

\T 

oU  J 

CO  QO^ 

r 

ft  XI 

Hazardous             *  / 

1  0 

A 

H 

H£  .  0  \ 

A  * 

» 

c 

y 

yy ) 

(1  • 

15) 

White  Females  (Number) 

47 

7  151 

288 

354 

Covered  (%) . 

-  6 

.4 

,  13 

.9 

20.1 

28. 

5 

(1 

.64) 

(1.69) 

oUJ 

Hazardous  (%) 

14 

.9 

IU 

/: 
.  0 

-Lo.  1 

I 

(- 

.75) 

(2.22) 

f 

(• 

•o4J 

Nonwhite  Females  (Number) 

10 

30 
r 

39 

75 

Covered  (%} , 

30 

.0 

16 

.7 

20.5  - 

115. 

4^ 

(- 

.83)  • 

~-»(.40) 

(-< 

53) 

Hazardous  (%) 

.0 

lo 

.  A 

A 
1 

c- 

.23)- 

(,-67) 

(-• 

04  J 

Total  Males  (Number) 

95 

J. 

304 

* 

i 

624 

.703 

.V 

Covered- (%) 

.21 

.1  • 

25 

■  Z 

42.3 

'  45. 

8 

( 

.94) 

(5,20) 

.(15 

28) 

Hazardous  (%) 

•24 

.2 

38 

.2 

47.3 

48. 

2. 

i 

(2 

.69) 

(2.65) 

1 

33)  " 

Total  Females  (Number) 

"'57 

1  ~ 

l  181 

1 
I 

327. 

433f 

V  Covered 

10 

.5 

14 

.4  ■ 

20.2 

263 

,  c. 

.81) 

(1.69) 

1  .  Sh 

99) 

Hazardous  (%) 

15 

.8 

11 

.6 

18.7 

20 

1 

* 

» 

(- 

.78) 

(2.21) 

(• 

48) 

Note:'  The  test  statistic  in  parentheses,  competes  the  figure 
^    N  with  figure  in  column  to  the" left* 

'*    q    Source:    See  text. 
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employrae1i?^at^ge  eighteen.    Hence,, a  search  for  a-maturity  effect  among  - 
females  must  necessarily  Be  confined  to  whites.    Second,  the  datk  on  white 
females  Between  eighteen  to  nineteen  ages  and  twenty  to  twenty-one  suggest 
' the  existence  of  a  maturity  effect  when  the  covered  definition  is  used, 
but  not  when  the  hazardous  definition  is  applied.    That  is,  there  is  a 
statistically  significant  shift  toward  covered  employment  by  white  females 
between  eighteen  to  (hineteen  and  twenty  to  twenty-orie,  but  not  toward 
hazardous  employment.  .  V 

In  short,  it  has  been  established  that  a  statistically  significant 
shift  toward  employment  in  sectors  restricted  by  child  labor  laws  occurs 
in  a  sample  of  western  school  dropouts  between  ages  fourteen  to  eighteen 
and  eighteen  to  twenty-one.    For  males,  it  can  reasonably  be  inferred  . 
that  the  shift  is** due,  to  the  lapsing  of  these  laws  at  age  eighteen.-  •  Re- 
call that  the  sample  is  composed  entirely  of  high  school  dropouts.  Thus,:__ 
the  males  included  in* the  sample  did' not  experience  the  breaking  point  - 
which  the  rest'  of  the  population  ^encounters  at  approximately  age  18:  a 
high  school  ^graduation.    Moreover,  since  there  would  presumably  be  .a  time 
lag  between  a  person's  eighteenth  birthday  and  a  resultant  employment 
sjiift,  the  fact  that  a  statistically  significant  sfo'ift  is  observed  in  the 
data  lends  support  to  the  child- l£&pr  law  interpretation.    Due  to  over- 
lapping juHsdittions,  there' is  no  waj|  of  separating  the  state  versus 

federal  impact.  *T 

For  females t  the  evidence  is  less  clear.    Among  whites,  the  possibi- 
lity fhat  some  undefined  gradual  maturity  effect  is  causing  the  shift 

rather  than  a  cessation  of  legal  restriction  cannpt  be  dismissed.  How- 

ever  the  suggestion  that  child  labor  laws  affect  males  more  than  females 
^snot  surprising;  the  restricted  tjrpes  of  employment  have  tended  to-be  a 

traditionally  male.    Of  course,  as  women  enter  "male"  occupations  in' 

greater  numbers,  this  distinction. could  fade. 

OVERALL  EMPLOYMENT  IMPACTS  OF  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS  ' 

The  evidence 'presented  so  far  deals  only  with,  the  mix  of  employment 
between  sectors,  not  with  the  overall,  number  employed.    In  principle,  child 
.labor  laws  could  affect  f he  mix"and  not  the  magnitude.    However,  it  ivs, 
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l&io  pcfssible  that  the  laws  doraplicate  thfe  job  search,  process  for  teen- 
agers,  thus  resulting  in  fewer  teenagers  actually  finding  employment. 
0*%  it  CQuld  Be  'that  the  laws*  "crowd"  teenageTS  into  certain  sectors 
^where  the  resulting  depression  of'w&ges  eitheT  is  or  becomes  limited  by 
a  minimum  wage  floor.    At  such  a  floor, *the  number  of  jobs*  is  inherently 
fiaed,  and  teenage  di£ employment  ^ould  result.    Finally,  it  is  possible 
^that  teenagers  view  the  jobs  in  tK^, unrestricted  sectors  as  less  'desirable 
tfyan  restricted  jobs.    If  so,  labor  foTce  participation  of  teeftagers     .  /. 
might  be  reduced. '  t  * 

4  In  exploring  the  possibility  of  an  overall  employment t impact ,  the 
sample  of  western  school  dropouts  is^again  of  use,  since  the  individuals 
included  coulc}  be  expected  to  be  most  sensitive  to  regulation  by  child 
labor  laws.    Even  with  this  sample,  it  was  felt  that  more  could  be  learned 
by  using  employment  rather, than  unemployment  as  the  dependent  variable. 
At  the  younger  eitdof  the  labor  .market,  the  definition  of  un^p^oyraent 
creates  well-known  problems  relating  tQ-  discouragement  and  marginal  attach- 
ment to  the  labor  force.    Other  studies  have  found  the  employment-to^popu- 

lation  ratio  to  be  useful  a^  this  age  range  since  its  meaning  is  less,  am- 
28 

biguous.        Thus,  the  calculations  described  bejow  make  use  of  this*  ration 
Younger  school  leavers  tend  to  have  relatively  low  employment>to-popu- 
lation  ratios  when  compared  with' older  school  leavers.  ^Fhe  causes  of  this 
difference  probably  include  the  tendency  of  younger  persons  to  be  perceived 
as  having  lower  productivity,  to  have  less  job  experience,  and  to  be  under 
lessv  pressure  to  seek  woTk  due  to  lacjt  of  dependents  or  income  from  family 
sources.  /Thus,  the  difference  between- the  employment  ratios  for  younger 
-individuals  below  age  eighteen  &i<\  older*ones  should  represent  an  upper^ 
limit  estimate  of  the'  overall  child  labor  law  effect.    fheKestimate  can  be 
somfewhat  refined  by  confihing  the  older  comparison  group  to  eighteen-  to 
nineteen-year-olds,  i.*e.,  omitting  those  in^he  sample  aged  twehty  to  twen- 
ty-one.   Even  so,  it  should  still  exaggerate  the  child  labor  law  impact. 


28.    See  U,S.  Bureau  4of  Labor  Statistics,  Youth.  Employment  arid  ^Minimum 
Wages  (Washington:    Government  Printing  Office,  1970),  p-.  43. 
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An  alternative  procedure  is  to  make  an  explicit  adjustment  for 
maturity  in  explaining  eraployment-to-population  ratios  at  ages  below 
eighteen  years.    The  most  obvious  adjustment  is  to  take  account  of  the 
maturity  effect  observed  between  eighteen-  to  nineteen-year-olds  and 
twenty-  to  twenty-one-year-olds,  broken  dotfm  by  race  and  sex.  Differences 
between  these  older  groups  can  then  be  projected  backwards  onto  sixteen- 
to  seventeen-year-olds  and  fourteen-  to  fifteen-year-olds  on  a  linear 
basis.    Su£h  adjusted  ratios,  when  compared  with  the  actual  figures,  can 
be  expected  to  represent  lower-limit  estimates  of  the  effects  of  child 
labor  laws,  since  greater  changes  in  life  style  are  likely  to  take  place 
for  dropouts  between  eighteen  or  nineteen  and  twenty  to  twenty-one  years 
than  between  -fourteen  or  fifteen  and  sixteen  to  seventeen  years.    In  par- 
ticular, a  greater  tendency  to  marry,  acquire  dependents,  or  simply  be 
"on  one's  own1'  is  likely  to  be  found  between  the  older  age  brackets  than 
between  the  younger  ones.  29    However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  a  linear 
adjustment. is  extremely  .crude  and  that  the  resulting  estimates  are  best 
viejwe<d  as  .suggestive  rather  than  definitive. 

•  -    -    Table  3  presents  the* results  of  the  two  calculati6ns .    Shown  is  the 
-employment  "deficit',"  the  difference  between  actual  employment  .and  employ- 
ment that  would  have  been  expected  in  the  age  range-,  fourteen  to  seventeen 
years  based  on  employment-to-population  ratios  of  eighteen-* to  nineteen- 
year-olds.    The  lower-liiv estimates  include  a  linear  adjustment  f<w 

i.  '     «  I** 

29]     In  197a, '^he  year  of  the  Census,  single  men  under  twenty  years  had  an 
overall  labor  force  participation  rate  of  49.0%,  compared  with  95.5% 
for  married  men  with  spouse  present  at  the  same  age.    Married  women 
under  twenty  with  spouse  present  had  a  rate  of\36.0%,  not  far. below 

*  the  single  rate  of  39.5%,    Thus,  marriage  tendsN^o  raise  the  labor 

*  *        force  activity  of  males  drastically,  and  lower  itNftr  females  some- 

what.   TK§  propensity  to*bpcome  independent  at  thisNage  level  is 
likely  to  outweigh  the  somewhat  depress ing^ef feet  of^narriage  for 
females.    Data  from  U.S.  President,  Employment  and  Training  Report  of 
the  President,  1977  (Washington:    Government  Printing  Office,  1977), 

*  Table* B-2. 
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TABLE  3  ^  ' 

EMPLOYMENT  "DEFICIT1  ESTIMATES  FOR  14-17  YEAR  OLD  DROPOUTS 


*  ^    T  rtWPT-l.i  mi  1" 

Estimate 

1~J *J            11114-  WW 

Upper- Limit 

Estimate 

• 

• 

Estimated 
Employment 
"Deficit"  1/ 

"Deficit" 
as  percent 
of  non- 
employment  2J , 

Estimated 
Employment 
"Deficit"  1/ 

"Deficit" 
as  percent 
of  non- 
employment  2/ 

White  Males 

-5,200  *  ** 

8.3% 

-13,300 

,  21 . 3% 

White  Females 

-5,900 

> 

6.2% 

-11,900 

12.4% 

Nonwhite  Males 

~  4 

-  4,600 

15.0% 

Nonwhite  Females 

f 

-'*  1,000 

4.8% 

Total 

\ 

-11,000,*«~- 

5.3% 

-30,800 

14.7% 

-^Each  individual  in  sample  represents  100  persons.    The  "deficit"  is  the  difference  between 
actual  employment  and  employment  which  would  £e  expected  based  on  employm^it  ratios  of 
older  persons.    Seer  text  for  details.  .  ' 


—  Nonemplo^ient  consists  of  persons  unemployed  or  not  in  the  labor  force. 
Source:    See  text.  *  . 
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maturity;  the  upper-limit  figures,  do  not,  30    Taken  literally,  the  figures 
suggest,  that  5-15%  of  urban  school  leavers  aged  fourteen  to  seventeeen 
years  in  the  western  area  who  are  not  employed  Would  be  employed  in  the 
absence  of  legal  constraints.    These  estimates  represent  a  range  of  11,100 
to  30,800  persons 'in  the  western  area.    Projected  to  the  national  level, 
the  range  would  be  on  the  order  jpf  38,000  to  106,000.  , 

K  is  -unfortunate  that  the  range  of  estimates  is  so  wide.  The 

t 

authors  would  lean  toward  the  lower-limit  estimates  as  being  "more  accurate, 
despite  their  exclusion  ff  nonwhites.    That  females  make  up  more  than  half 
of  the  lower-limit  estimate  and  over  40%  of  the  upper-limit  estimate  is 
suspicious.    Nonwhite  females  did  not  seem  to  evidence  a  sectoral  qnploy- 
ment  impact,  but  they  are  represented  in  the  upper-limit  deficit  estimates. 
White  females  are  represented  in  both  upper-  and  lower-limit  deficit  esti- 
mates. 'As  was  noted  in  the  previous  section,  evidence  on  the  sectoral 
employment  effect  ,for  ^s  group^  was  ambiguous.    But  it  is  possible  that 
child  iabor  laws  could  have  a  discouraging  effect  on  total  employment  for 
females,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  sectoral  shift  effect.    The  laws  impose 
restrictions  on  employment  in  all  sectors  with  regard  to  hours,  working 
paper  requirements,  workers'  compensation  laws,  and  so. on. 

•  r 

55  For  the  upper-limit  estimates,  the  difference  between  the  employment 

to-population  ratios  for  eighteen  to  nineteen-year-olds  was  compared 
with  that  for  fourteen  to  fifteen  and  sixteen. to  seventeen-year- olds. # 
The  differences  were  multiplied  by  populations  in  the. sample  at  these 
two  age  ranges  to  estimate  the  employment,  deficit.   .This  calculation 
was  matle  by  race  and  sex.    For  the  iower-limit  estimates  thfc. eighteen 
to  nineteen^year-old  ratios  were  lowered,  b,y  a  maturity  faqtor  to  ob- 
tain the  "expected"  rates  for  sixteen  to  seventeen-year-olds.  The 
derived  rate' was  again  lowered  by  the  maturity  factor, to  obtain,  the 
expected  rate  for  fourteen  ^ifteen-)?ear-olds.    As  an  example,  for 
white  males  the  employment  ra/io  for  eighteen  to  "fneteen-yea^olds 
was  50.0%.    This  was  6,5 ' percentage  points  below  the  ratio  for  twenty 
"to  twenty-one-year-olds.    Thus,  the  maturit/  factor  was  set  at  6.3 
The  expected  ratio  was  set  for  sixteen  to-  seventeen-year-olds  as  50.0 

6  3  -  43  7%     The  expected  ratio  for  fourteen  to  fifteen-year-olds 
was* set  at' 43.' 7  -  6.3  =  37.4%.    Actual  ratios  for  these  two  age  - 
fanges  were,  respectively,  40.9%  and  26.8%.    Hence,  a  deficit  in 

'      employment  .is  indicated.    For  jionwhites,  the  maturity-adjustment  

technique  tended  to  underestimate  the  employment  ratios,  so.no  .de- 
ficit is  estimated  for  them. 
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Ther  analysis  of  the  overall  employment  effect  is  certainly  tenudtis*. 
But  it  does  suggest  that  child  labor  lavs  do  have  an  employment-discour- 
aging impact,  at  least  on  certain  dropouts.    Given  the  magnitudes  esti- 
mated, relaxing  the  laws  obviously  will  not  solve  the  entire  youth  employ- 
ment  problem.    But  it  does  appear  that  costs  are  imposed  by  current  policy. 
The  next  section  critically  examines  some  of  the  benefits  that  the  ]aws 
axe,  said  to  engender.  • 
~<  *  * 

BENEFITS  OF  CHILD  LABOR '  LAWS 

Arguments  for  child  labor  legislation  have  usually  centered  around 
three  aspects  of  youth  employment.    First,  premature  work  was  believed 
to  endanger  a  child's  health  and  safety.    Second,  early  work  was  said  to 
l?e  a  cause  of  delinquency,  while  school  was  held  to  repress  delinquency. 
Third,  it  was  argued  that-  premature  work  would  limit  a  child's  education 
an#  the  benefits  derived  therefrom.    In  particular, % it  was  believed  that 
premature  entry  into  employment  would  lead  to' a  lifetime  of  "dead-end" 
jobs  due  to  insufficient ^education  and  opportunity  fdr  training.  That 

^is>  a  dropout's .first  job  would  be  typical*of  what  he  or  she  could  expect 
over  a^ifetime/"  These  issues  are  discussed  below,  and  some  longitudinal 
data  from  the  1970  Census  are  offered  on  the  issue  of  a  lock-in  effect 
with  regard  to  dead  end  jobs. 

''fi.)    Safety  ^ 

There  is  little  of  an  empirical  nature  that  can  be  said  on  the  safety 
issue.    Contemporary  child  labor^taws  really  regulateKthe  employment  of 
teenagers,  not  children.    Thus,  the  older  arguments  about  stunted  growth 

.  noUonger  apply.    A  key  issue  is  whether  teenagers— if  they  worked  itf*****. 
curteptly  restricted  areas— would  have  higher  accident  rates  than*  adults. 
This  question  cannot  be  answered  from  standard  sources  of  labor-market 
data.    It  might  be  inferred  from  automobile* accident  records  that  teenagers 
are  less  careful  than^adults.    However,  unjess  a  case  can  be  made  that  on- 

~t~hevjob  accident  rateF~wbuld  be  higher,  it  is  harcTto"  see  the  justification 
for  special  arrangements  for  teenagers—particularly  older  ones — in  the 
face  of  federal  job-safety  requirements  fbr  all  workers  under  the  Occupa- 
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tional  Heal tk  and  Safety  Act.    Perhaps  some, comfort  can  he  taken  from 
the  finding  above  that  the  hazardous  and  covered  sectors  heavily  overlap. 
To  the  extent  that  a  spec£ai  rationale  for  teenage  safety  versus  adult 
safety' can  he  adduced— e.g- ,'  the  lifetime  cost  of  a  permanent  injury  is 
likely  to  be  higher  for  a  younger  person  with  more  years  in  the  labor 
-market  than  an  older  person— it  is  reassuring  to  find  that  child  labor, 
laws  do  in  fact  tend  to  cover  relatively  hazardous  industries, 
(ii.)    Work,  School,  and  Delinquency 

^*   Although  it  may  seem  surprising  to  contemporary  researcher's,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  employmepf  was  seen  as  a  cause  of  delinquency, 
not  a  cure.    The  so-called  "street  trades"— shoeshine  boys,  newsboys,  and 
messengers— were  viewed  as  little  more  than  excuses  to  stand  around  on 
.street  -corners  and  get  into  trouble.    A 'major  study 'by  the  old  Bureau  oi 
Labor  demonstrated  that  delinquents  were  more- Hkely  to  have  been  ^employed 
than  nondelinquents,  and  imputed  a*causal  relationship  running^from  work' 
to  crime.^31    A  modern' analyst  would  be- more  likely  to^assume  that  work 
and.  delinquency  were  both  negatively  associated  with  family  incorawn 
the  Bureau  of  Labor's  sample.   •  *• 

The  assumption  that  school  reduces  delinquency  has  been  questioned  in 
recent  literature.    The  actual  effect  appears  to*  depend  critically  on  the 
type  of  experience  a  youngster  is  having  in  school.    Failure  in  school  can, 
be  an  alienating  experience  which  increasesMjie  propensity  for  crime-.  To 
the  extent  that  dropouts  can  make  a  reasonable  accommodation  to  adult  norms 
while  at  the  -sane  time  meeting  some  of  their  own' aspirations,  their  delin-_ 
quent  tendencies  can  be  reduced.  32    Improved  access  to  employment  is  an 

317   U.'S'.-  Senate  Documents,  61st  Congress',  2nd  Session,  WomanaJid^ild 


*Wage~Earners  in  the  United  States,  vo»  8,  "JuvenileTelwquency 
and' its  Relation  to  fcmployment"  (Washington;    Government  Printing 
Office,  1911). 


32.  •  Delbert  S.  Elliott  and  Harwin  L.*  Voss,  Delinquency  and  Dropout  (Torori 
to:    Lexington  Books,  1974),  p.  60.  - 
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33 

obvious  route  to  both,  socialization  and  achievement  pf  aapiratipn^. 
Ciii»JL  Education  and  the  LocLrvin  Effect 

/  The  correlation  between  income  and  education  iaf  so  veil  known  that  / 
there  is-  little  point  in  commenting  on  it,    Nofr  can  the  long-standing 
debate- as  to  whether* added  education  truly  is  the  cause  of  higher  income 
be  discussed  here.    But  one  point;  is  wortji  notingT^Qie  gtoss  correlation 
between  education  and  income  seems  to  be  heavily  dep^idant  oh  the  rela- 
tionship between  education  and  occupation.  >  Education  appears  to  be  an 
entry-way  into  better  occupations— in  terms  of  pay  arid  other  features*** 
.Once  the  occupational  effect  is  removed,  the  variance  in  income  explained 
£y  education  is  reduced.    It  is  easy  to  find  detailed  occupational  classi- 
fications in  which  dropouts  have  only  minor  wage  disadvantage- -if  any--in 
•full-time  earnings  reJatiVe  to  high  school  graduates.  ^ 

Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  on  the  average,  dropouts  fare  more- 


poorly  than  graduates.    Even  substitute  forms  of  education  do  not  seem  to 
close  the  gap.    For  example,  dropouts* with  vocational  training  enjoy  a 

33.  Some  sociologists  have  emphasized  blocked  paths  to  achievement  of 
aspirations 'as  a  cause  of  delinquency.    J*ut  simply,  illegitimate  * 
p^ths  are  closed,  illegitimate  paths  are  more-  likely  to  be  chosen. 
See  Richard  A.  Clqward  and  Lloyd  E.  Ohlin,  Delinquency  and 
Opportunity ~  (Glenco'e,  111.:,   Free  Pr^ss,  1969).    Economists  have  also  , 
pursued  this  framework  and  find  evidence  for  itt.    See  Belton  M. 
Fleisher,  VThe  Effect  "-of  Unemployment  on  Delinquency, "  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  vol.  71  (December  1963),  pp.  543-53,  for  evidence 
that  unemployment  &nd  delinquency .^re  positively  correlated. 

34.  ^On  the  basis  ofhnedian  earnings  for  white  males  twenty^fijve  years  to  • 
-/thirty- four  years^of  age  working  fifty  to  fifty-two  weeks  per  year,  . 

twenty-two  occupational  classifications  can  be  identified  iniwhich 
dropouts  have  an  earnings  disadvantage  of  less  than  3%.    S^e  U.S.     K  \ 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Earnings  by  Occupation  an d^  Education ,  PC(2)-88  J 
(Washington:    Government  Printing  Office,  1973),,'  Table"  1 . "  Dropouts 
are  defined  as  those  with* one  to  three  years  of  high  school;  graduates 
are  those  with  no  college  attainments  Occupations  include  police 
'    officers, icashiers,  insurance  sales  workers,  bus  'drivers,  and  bank 
officials. 
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larger  wage(  premium  relatiye  to  untrained  dropouts  than  trained  graduates 

do  relative  to  untrained  graduates,    But  untrained  graduates  st-ill  enjoy 

-      '  35..      '  ^ 

Kigher  average  earnings  than  trained  dropouts. 

The  original  child  labor  reformers  saw  great  perils  in  premature 
employment,.;  And,  £oday,s  fears  that  early  entry  "into  'Mead-end"  jobs     ■  „ 
would  lock  teenagers  into  such  jobs  during  their  entire  careers  remain 
an  important  source  of  support  for  curren^  child  labor  restrictions.  It 
is  therefore  important  to  examine  the  available  data  for  evidence  of  a  • 
."locked- in"  effect.    The  evidence  described  below  does  suggest  that  such  ;_J 
an. effect- may  exist.    However,  as  will  be  noted  at  the  end  of  this  section, 
this  finding  does  not  imply  that  child  labor  laws  are  the  optimum- res- 
ponse. ,  , 

To  deal  with  the/lock-in  issue}  a  second  sample  was  drawn  from  the 
public  user  sample  of  the  1970  Census  of  Population  for  the  western  area. 
Iijl  the  1970  Census,  some  respondents^ were  asked  about  their  current  em- 
ployment, and  their  employment  five  years  before  (in  1965).    Thus,  it  is 
possible  to  trace  occupational  mobility  patterns  across  a  five-year 
period.    Since  child  labor**  laws,  wou^ld  affect  the  patterns  of  anyone,  who  , 
was  under  eighteen  years  in°1965,  the  s amp was  confined  to  individuals 
at  least  eighteen  but  not  more  than  twenty-five  years,  of  age. in- 1965. 
.Again,  it  was  hoped  that  the  behavior  of  older  individuals  would  provide 
some  guide  tk>the  behavior  that  younger  persons  would  exhibit  in  the  • 
absence  of  leW  constraints.    The  sample  was  further  confined  to  urbSin  . 

males  with  educational  attainment  of  a*  least  nine,  but  not  more  than 

•  -,,  *  v^  '  t 

35  a  twenty-five  to  thirty-four-year-old  male  dropout  with  vocational 

'    training  had  radian  earnings  in  1969  which  were  17%  higher  than  a 
dropout  without  training.    A  high  school-  graduate  with  no  college 
attainment  with  "training  had  only  a  7%  premium  atfove  an  untrained  ^ 
graduate.    But  a  trained  dropout  earned  7%  less  than  an  untrained 
•graduate.    See  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census/  Vocational  Training 
PCC2)-5C  (Washington:    Government  Printing  Off icer-1973) ,  Table  10. 
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♦twelve  years :flho  had  been,  employed  both  in  196S  and  1970.,    A  total  *of  * 
5,434  individuals  were  included,  represent ing  a  western  population  of 
543,400.       •  '  \        '  !< 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  occupations  were  ranked  by  average  male 
full-time  earnings  at  all  age  levels.    The  all -age  average  appeared  to  he 
a  better  guide  to  lifetime  earnings  than  the  earnings  of  younger  workers; 
A  total  of  102  Qensus' occupations  was  used  to  classify 'employment .  A 
move  to  at lower-ranked  occupation  was  considered  a  .deterioration.  Since 
no  two  occupations  had  exactly  the  same  earnings,  no  change  in  status 
was  synonymous  with  no  change  in  Occupation. 

(The  lock-in  effect  would  be  benign  if  it  applied  only  to  high  wage 
occupations.    Thus,  concern  centers  on  the  possibility  of.  being  locked 
into^  low  wage  positions.    Obviously,  the  cutoffs  for  defining  low  and 
high  wage  jobs  are  'inherently  arbitrary.    As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the 
sample  was  divided  roughly  into  thirds  on  the  basis  of  a  ranking  of 
individuals  by  their  'occupations  average  wages.    The  bottort  thircfTell 
in  occupations  with  average  earnings  below  $6,371,  whil^  the  .top  third 
>as.  in  to  occupations  with  average  SBove  $7,795.    These  classifications 
were  then  used  to  categorize  the  initial  type  of  j6b  of  each  individual. 

Each  person  in  the  sample  experienced  onfe  of  twoljasic  possibilities 
during  1965-1970.    Either  he  remained  in  his  1965  occupation  or<>he  moved 
to  one  of  the  .other  101  occupations.    If  an  individual  moved,  the  shift 
is  described  as  an  improvement  on  T^ble  4  if  the^npve  was  to  a  higher 
wage  occupation.    Thus,  a  move  from  an  occupation  with  a  wage  of  $5,000 
to  one  with  a  wage  of  $5,001  was  classified  as  an  improvement  although 
both  are  low-wage  occupations.  4 Of  course,  a  move  from  a  $5,000  occupation 
to  an  $8,QQ0  occupation--inycflving  a  jump  from  a  low-wage  %o  a  high-wage 
occupation — would  also  be  classified  as  an  improvement.    Similarly,  a 
deterioration  is  recorded*  on  Table  -4  whether  the  decline  was  large  enough 
to  drop  from  high  to  middle  wage,  middle  to  low  wage,  or  simply  involved 
a  dojlar  drop%ithin  the- high,  middle,  or  low  wage  classes..  * 

There  are  few  surprises  regarding  th£  qualitative  aspects  of  the  re- 
sults,   It  would  Be  expected  that  there,  would  be  more  upward  mobility  from 

$•  ♦ 

low  wage  jobs  than  from  high  wage  jobs-y  and  vice*  verse  for  downward  mo- 
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Change ' in  Status , 
1965-1970 


High  School 
Dropouts  t 


High  School 
Graduates 


High 
Wage 


Middle 
Wage 


Low 
Wage 


High 
Wage 


Middle 
Wage 


Low  „ 
Wage 


All 


Improvement 

No  Change 

Deterioration 
Total  t  , 
Number  v 


9.0%  35*.  4% 

51.9  '  '  41.0 

'39. 1%  23.6 
i 

100.0  100.0 

•  f 

432  '  *  669 


36.5%: 

37,8 

42.3 

8.2 

21.2. 

100.00^ 

ioo.o 

717 

1,818 

i1 


13.0%         37.7%        64.6%  37.7% 
54.5  /     '-41. 7     ;     29.2  .43.1 

♦ 

32.5  '  *     20,6   -        6.2  20.2 
100.0      v  100.0        '100.0      1*00^0  . 
,1,2.13         1,292   •     1,.H1S  3,616.- 


Hpte:    See  text  for  source  of  data  and  definitions. 
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bility.    Tfiis  is  partly  because  it  is  hard  to  go  flow  £xqm  the  bottom  or 
up  from  the  top,'  and  partly  because  of  tLe  nature  of  the  tabulation.  If 
it  is  assumed  that  there  is  a  random  error*  present  in  occupational  place- 
ment  at  any  point  in v^irae,  at  a  later  date  individuals  will  be  found  to  ^ 
move  toward  their  "proper*'  occupations,  where  "proper"  is  defined  in  terms 
of  characteristics  affecting  productivity  and  employability. 

Since  absolute  .dollar  definitions  -are 'being  used  for  defining  low 
wage  and  high  wage,  and  since  dropouts  are  known  to.  JiaxfiJLoiser  average 
wages  than  graduates,  the  comparison  pf  mobility  ^across  the  two  groups 
also  does  not  produce  qualitatively  surprising  results.    It  would  be  ex- 
pected that  with  the  same,  definitions,  fewer  dropouts  than  graduates  would 
show  improvement  in  occupational  status  from  low  wage  occupations  and 
more  dropouts  than  graduates  would -show  downward  mobility  from  high  wage  , 
occupations.    This  is  because  graduates  will  have_a* greater  tendency  to 
"belong"  in  the  high  wage-occupations  than  dropouts,  while  the  reverse 
will  be  true  , for  3^-wage  Occupations. 

Table  4  confirms  these  various  expectations.    What  is  surprising  is 
that  both. graduates  and  dropouts  show  a  high  fate  of  occupational  immobili- 
lity—no  change  in  status  over  the  period — despite  the  relative  youtjifulnes 
of  the  sample.         Apparently,  the 'high  degree  6f*mobility  which  is  often 
associated  with  yoihyi  relates  more  to  changes  of  employer  th^n  changes  of 
occupation.    The  ta^le  'shows  that  42.3%  of  the  dropouts  and  42.1%  of  the 
graduates  experienced  no  change  in  occupation  during  the  five-year  period. 

36.  'According  to  national  data  for  males  of  all  age  groups,  the  overall 
*    occupational  immobility  rate  was  about*60%>    Thus,  the  immobility 
figures  on  Table  4  for  the  younger  groups, art  significantly  lower, 
as  expected.    See  Dixie  Sommers  and  Alan  Eck,  "Occupational  Mobility 
in  the  American  Labor  Force/1  Monthly  Labor  Review,  vol.*10tf  (Januarys 
1977),  ,p.  9.  ,  Note  that  the  figures  in  the  Sommers  and  Eck  paper  must 
be  adjusted  to  exclude  individuals  not  working  or  who,  diedw during 
1965-1970  to  obtain  estimates  comparable  to  those  discusse4  in  the 
text. 
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.  These  rates  probably  understate 1  the  mobility  rates  that  would  apply  to 
'     teenagers  below  age  eighteen  in  the  absence  of  legal  -constraints,  since* 
^   even  within  the  sample,'  the  younger  workers  are  more  mobile  than  the 
older.  37    But  the  fears  of  child  labor  reformers  of  a  lock-in  effect 
do  find  some  confirmation  on  the  table. 

If  it  is  granted  that  the  fears  were  well-founded,  it  is  still  un- 
clear that  the'  policies  chosen  in  response  were  optimal.    These  policies 
both  require  full-time  attendance  at  school  until  some  minimum  age  , 
(usually  fourteen'  to  sixtreen)  and  limitrrt^e^b^pp^rtun-i^s-ava-ilable^- 


to  dropout  sounder  age  eighteen.    .Both  sets  of  policies  provide  incentives 
to  complete  high  school.    Assume  for  the  moment  that  the  laws  have  the 
desired  effect  of  keeping  teenagers  in  school  who  would  otherwise  drop 
out.    At  best,  the  laws  would  prevent  the  dropping  out  of  students  on 
the  margin  of  the  dropout  decision.    This  marginal  effect  would  be 
achieved  by  imposing  costs  on  those^who  drop  out  despite  the  reverse  in- 
centives.   Only  about  three-fourths  of  a  high  school  graduating  class 

•  finish  their  diplomas  "on  time."    So  the  minority  who  bear  costs  is  not 

38 

an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  nation's  teenagers. 

/  4 

IMPLICATIONS 

Despite  the  inherent  difficulties  in  exploring  the  effects  and  under- 
lying rationale  of*statutes  as  diverse  as  child  labor  laws,  this  study  has 

'  37  At  ages  in  1970  of  twenty-three  to  twenty-four,  twenty-five  to  twenty- 

six    twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight^and^tvJenty-nine  to  thirty  years, 
the 'proportions  of  dropouts  experiencing  no  mobility  were,  respective- 
ly   33'.5%,  37.5%,  43.9%,  and  50.1%.    For  graduates  the  figures  were 
32  3%    37'6%    42.9%  and  51.2%.    The  proportions  of  dropouts  experi- 
encing upward  mobility  were  43.0%,  40.6%,  35.3%,  and 30.2%.  For- 
graduates;  these  proportions  werT 44.1%,-4tJ:3%,  38.3%    and  31.0*. 
Thus,  immobility  rises  with  age,  and  upward  mobility  declines. 

38.    About  74%  of  the  class  which, entered  the  fifth  grade "in  1966  graduated 
"on .ti*e"-in  1974.    See  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Ab- 
•   stract  of  the  United  States  1976  (Washington:  Government  Printing 
Off  ice,:  19761 1  i> .  1 40 .  ' 
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demonstrated  that  statistical  investigations  are  possible.    However,  it 
has  &so  demonstrated  the  limitations  of  suck  explorations,  when  confined 
to  Census  or  similar  data  sourc^^  The  effects, of  the  laws  are  detect-  J 
{  able  in  Census  data,  hut  it  would  Be  difficult  to  carry  out  alternative 
policy  simulations  based  on  the  available  statistics. 

further  information  on  the  effects  of  child  labor  laws  could  best 
/Tfe  determined  through  experimental  techniques.    It  would  be  interesting 
to  ifelax  the  laws  in  particular  areas  and  observe  the  results.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  current  arrangement  whereby  the  applicable  law  is  always  the 
stricter  of  the  federal  or  state  statutes  makes  such  experimentation 
difficult.    A  step  toward  experimentation  and  ultimate  reform  would  be 

repeal  of  that  portion  of  Section  18(a)  of  the  FLSA  dealing  with  child 

39  *  1  -  . 

Labor.        Such  repeal  would  put  child  labor  policy  for  all  employment  * 

under  the  FLSA  exclusively  in  federal  hands.    Thereafter,  changes  in 

policy  woulfl  not  require  the  coordination  of  diverse  state -laws. 

Finally,  researchers  in  the  field  of  youth  employment  problems 

ought  not  to  neglect  the  impact  of  child  labor  and  related  laws,  despite 

the  difficulty  in  quantification.    It  does  appear  that' the  impact  is  to 

push  teenage  employment — £t  least  among  dropouts — into  sectors  whose 

virtues  in  terms  of  long-term  job  prospects  are  questionable.  In 

addition,  they  may  well  tend  to  discourage  employment  of  some  teenagers 

altogether.  « 


39^   Section  18(a)  permit?  the  states  to  override  the  FLSA's  child  labor 
*  provisions  with  stricter  regulations. 
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YOUTH  LABOR  ^RKETS'AND  THE  MILITARY 

By:  Richard  V.L.  Cooper  1 

< 

ABSTRACT 

'  This  paper  outlines  the  effects  that  the  h^jg* 
labor^orce  PparticiPati6n  and  the  youth  ,ob  »a*e ,  « 
that  the  military's  demand  for  labor  isjm  ™P°^  .  in 
both  the  size  and  composition  of  the  youth  ™*  ££  on  the 
the  military's  demand  for  lab ^^SSS^Ln  youth.  The 
youth  labor  force,  and  other  ^"gles  arrec     &  behavior 

trie's. W-iS^".  ™" to  -ore 

informed  policy  decisions. 

•»  • 

INTROD^TIONnempio^.         become  ^  increasingly  important  problem 
in  recent  years,    Youth  unemployment  rates  have  averaged  nearly  20%. 
since  1974,  and  have  run  «r  higlTas  40%  income  segments  of  the  youth 
labor  market  (e.g.,  black  teenagers).    Developing  *nd  implementing 
-  solutions  to  the' youth  unemployment  problem  has  therefore  become  a, 
major  concern  throughout  the  policymaking  community. 

y   Before  the  causes  of  and  possible  solutions  to  the- youth  unem- 
ployment problem  can  be  identified,  however,  it  is -both  -important 
.  and  necessary  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  youth  labor 
market-specifically,  -youth  labor  force  participation *and  the  youth 
job  market.    Because  the  military  plays. such  an  important-  role  m 
the  youth  labor  market,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  highlight 
some  of  the  effects  that  the  military  has  on  ytHrth  labor  force 
participation  and  youth  job  market/  As  such,  this  paper  is  intended 
simply  to  provide  an  overview  for  the,  labor  economist  not  too, 
familiar  with  the  military.  '  That  is,  it  is  not  intended  to  break 
new  ground-either  theoretically  or  empi*ically--butj:ather  to  put 
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into  a  common  framework  many  of  the  issues  addressed  separately  by 
<  both  labor  economists  arid  military  manpower  analysts. 

The  next  section  of  this  paper  examines  briefly  the  effect  df 
the  military's  demand  for  labor  on  the  youth  job  market.    The  third 
section  then  turns  to. focus  on  the  role  of  the  military  in  youth 
labor  supply  and  human  capital  development.    The  last  section  examines 
.the  implications  of  the  military's  role  in  the  youth  labor  market  for 
the  development  of  meaningful  labor  statistics. 

THE  MILITARY'S  DEMAND  FOR  LABOR  AND  THE  YOUTH  JOB  MARKET 

'  Because  the  military  is  such  a  major  claimant  of  the  nation's 
resources,  and  of  youth  labor  in  particular,  it  is  useful  to  begin 
by  discussing  the  military's  .demand  for  labor.    Whether  the  mil- 
itary enters  the  youth  labor  market  through  traditional  market 
allocating  mechanisms  (e.g.,  wages'and  other  inducements  to  join)  or 
through  nonmarket  allocating  mechanisms  (e.g.,  the  draft),  the  mil- 
itary demand  for  labor  can  have  important  effects  on  the  size'and 
^  composition  of  the  youth  labor  force.  *Tha4  'is,  the  youth1 labor  .  ' 
force  is  shaped  in  significant  ways  by  both  the  milita^'s  aggregate 
demand  for  labor  and  the  more  Specific  policies  that  govern  the  use 
of  military  personnel  during  their  service  careers. 

,     The  discussion  below  therefore  centers  on  the  demand  for  mil- 
itary labor!    If,  as  is  not  the  case,  the  military's  demand  for  labor 
made  up,  say,  0.1  percent  of  the  labor  force/  then  the  subject 
might  be  interesting,  .but  of  only  academic  interest .    If,  as  is 
.actually  the  case.,  the  military  makes  up V  significant' share  of  the 
.youth  labor  force-in  the  neighborhood  of  10%  to  20%-then  this 
question  of  demand  becomes  of  particular- policy  importance.    To  the 
extent  that  labor  statistics  are  not  designed  to- measure  the' mil- 
itary's effect  on  either  the  size  or  composition  of  the  youth  labor  " 
force,  these  statistics  are  accordingly  less  useful  for  policy  pur- 
poses.' *  "'''„' 
Recognizing'the  importance  of  the  demand  side  of  the  equation, 
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the  discussion  below  focuses  first  on  the  overall  size  of  the  mil 
itary,  and  -  then  turns  to  the  impact  of  the  military  on  the  youth 
labor  market  in  particular. 

y  • 

Size'  of  the  Military  K  v  s 

With "its  four  to  five  millionxemploye'es,  depending  oif'who  is- 
counted,  and  its  approximately  $400  billion  worth  of  land  and  capital 
in  fiscal  1976,  the. Department  of  Defense  is  the  single  largest  em-  . 
ployer  of  resources  in  the  nation.    The  military's  capital  stock 
Consists  not/only. of  such  obviously  military  items  as  tanks,  ships, 
and  aircraft,  but  also  the  more  mundane  items  such  as  forklift  trucks, 
buildings,  desks  and  file  drawers,  and  so  forth.  . 

The  military's  labor  force  includes  about  2 . 1 "million  active 
duty"  uniformed  personnel,  about  1  million  reservists  (i.e.,  the  so- 
called  "weekend  warriors") ,  1  million  direct-hire  civilian  personnel 
(of  which  ab/mt-600,000  are  in  white  collar  occupations,  while  the 
remaining  d 0,000  are  in  blue  collar  jobs),  about  100,000  indirect- 
hire  'civilian  personnel,  500,000  contract-hire,  civilian  personnel, 
and  about  250,000  nonappropriated  fund  employees. 


"Direct-hire"  civilians  -are  those  civilian  employees  maintained 
directly  on  the  defense  payroll.    "Indirect-hires"  are  those 
foreign  and  /nationals  working  on  U.S.  installations  abroad  who 
are  formally  employed  by  the  host  nation,  but  whose  costs  are 
actually  paid  by  the  U.S.  military  through  a -reimbursement  pro- 
gram    'Contract  hires"  are  those .individuals  who,  through  actu- 
ally^loyed  by  civilian  firms,  perform  contract  services  for 
^military  such  as  aircraft  maintenance,  janitorial  services, 
and  kitchen  duties,  among  others.    (Contract  hires  do  not  how- 
ever, include  those  civilian  workers  *  engaged  in  the  production 
of  equipment  and  construction  ultimately,  purchased  by  the  mil- 
itarv  )    "Nonappropriated  fund"  civilian  personnel  are  individuals 
who  are  paid  out  of  funds  not  budgeted  out  of  Congressionally 
"  appropriated  funds.    Theselare  largely  employees  of  military 
•    cciiLaries  and  post  exchanges  who  are  paid  out  of  the  funds 
.Jei&rated  by  the  sale  of  goods  and  services. 
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For  almost  all  of  the  civilian  personnel,  however,  there  i/^little 
difference  between  their  employer  and  regular  civilian  employers. 
What  is  unique  about  the  military,  though,  are  military  personnel. J 
For  the  most  part,  the  discussion  in  this  paper  will  focus  on  active 
duty  personnel,  but  it  is  important  to  recognize  th$t  the  nearly  1  1 
million  resefvists  represent  an  important  type  of  second  job  holding, 
and  need  to  be  examined  accordingly. 

Even  when  we  focus  only *on  military  personnels  Figure  1  makes  it 
clear' that  military  personnel  comprise  a  significant  portion  of  the 
U.S.  male  labor  force.    In  the  immediate  post-World  War  II  period, 
male  military  personnel  made  up  about  3.5%  of  the  total  male  work 
force,  but  jumped  to  nearly  7.5%  during  tfce  Korean. conflict.  Between 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  male  military  personnel  made  up  between 
5%  and  6%  o£  the  U.S.  male  labor  force.  '  After  jumping  up  to  more 
than  6.5%  during  the  Vietnam  war,  the  proportion  of  the  U.S^male  work 
force  in  the  military  has  declined  to  between  3.5%  and  4%  during  the 
past  several  years.    Thus,  although  not  a  dominant  factor  in  the  male 
work  force,  the  military  has  nonetheless  maintained  a  significant 
share  of  the  labor  force  in  its  rank s^ 'during  the  entire  post-World 
War  II  period. 

The  Youth  Labor  Market  .  r 

Because  the  military  maintains  a  "closed11  personnel  system,  the 
foregoing  understates  in  an  important  way  the  impact  of  the' military 


2.    There  are  some  "dual-hatted"  civilians,  primarily  maintenance 
technicians,  who  though  employed  as  civilians,  are  also  members 
of  the  reserve  forces. 


For  a  discussion  of  moonlighting  and  the  reserves,  see  Bernard 
D.  Rostker  ^nd  Robert  Shishko,  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Study: 
Volume  II,    The  Air\Reserve  Forces  and  the  Economics  of  Secondary 
Labor  Market  Participation  (Santa  Monica,  Ca.:    The  Rand  Corpor- 
ation, 1973);  ^and  Robert  Shishko  and  Bernard  D.  Rostker,,  "The 
Economics  of  Multiple  Job  Holding,"  American* Economic  Review, 
vol.  66  (June  1976).     '         '       ,  - 
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-  Number  of  Male  Military  Personnel  Relative  to  the  Relevant 
Mai*  Labor  Force-  (percent) :     (1)  All,  .(2)0.8-24  year-olds 
and  (3)  18-19  year -olds.  ^ 
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06  the  youth  labor  market.    'That, .is,  the  military  maintains  an  "up 
thVough  the  ranks"  personnel  system,  with  little  lateral  entry.  This 
means ,v  then,  that  the  military's  major  influence  on  labor  markets  is 
at;  the\entry  point,  typicaily  the  crop  of  recent  college  graduates 
for  the  officer  corps,  and  the  recent  crop  of  high  school  graduates 
for  the  enlisted  ranks  (although  a|out  35%  of  enlisted  recruits 
are  non-high  school  graduates) .    As  a  result,  about  90%  of  all  en- 
listed  personnel  join  the  military  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
twenty  years  old.4  .•  \  • 

The  implications  of  the  closed  military  personnel  system  for  the, 
youth  labor  market  can  be  seen  in  Figure  2,  which  shows  that  between 
the  1950s  and  mid-1960s    roughly  half  of  all  young  men  reaching  mili- 
tary age  served  in  the  military.    By  the\  mid-  to  late-1970Sv,  however, 
declining  military  force  sizes  and  a  substantially  larger  youth  cohort 
meant'  that  o,nly  about  one  out  of  every  fi\e  young  men  would  serve  in 
the  military  at  some  time  during  his  life  if 

A  somewhat  different  perspective  on  t\ie  effect  of  the  military's 
demartd  fot  labor  on  the  youth  labor  nkrket  lean'  be  seen  in  Figure  1 
shown  earlierT-Specifically,  Fig^urel  also|  shows  the  proportions  of 
the  eighteen-  to  nineteen-year-oldyafch%  labor  force  and  eighteen- 
to  twenty-four-year-old  labor  force  employee!  by  the  military.  Ac- 
cording to  either  of  these  measures,  we  see  that  between  20%  knd  35% 
of  the  youth  labor  force  was  employed  by  the (military  from  the  time 
of  the  Korean  buildup  through  the*  Vietnam  war..    Only  since  the  end  of^ 


4.    Because  of  the  "oldest  first"  draft  policl  of  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
significant  numbers  of- personnel  then  entered  the  military  in 
their  mid-twenties.  * 


5.    Ib  fadt,  these  demographic  trends,  more  tl 
responsible  for  the  demise  of  the  draft. 


an  anything/ else,  were 
That  is,  the  growing 


/    "  .  aemise  or  tne  drart.    That  is,  the  growing  1 

P°pul4tion  base  not  onl>">created  enormous , inequities  (since  a  1 

.  small  few  would  have  to  bear  the  "burden"Jof  military  service,  / 

while  the  vast  majority  cou^d  escape  serving),  but  also  made  it*  ' 
possible  to  attract  sufficient  numbers  ofi  volunteers  without 
^the  threat  of  a  draft.      ,                      /     •         .  Y*> 
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Fig.  2.  —  Military >monp6v<er  procurement  and  population  size 
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e  Vietnam  war,  with  the  corresponding  reduction  in  military  force 
strengths  and  simultaneous  increase  in  the  youth'  population ^cohort, 

has  the  proportion  of. the  youth  cohort  employed  by  the  military 

w  *  6 ' 

dropped  significantly--at  its  current  level,  to  about  10%.  Thus, 

no  matter  how  we  measure  it,  the  military  is  an  important,  and  in 

some  cases?  the  dominant,  player  in  the  youth  labor  market.  Accor- 

dingly,  policy  changes  affecting  the  numbers  of  young  men  entering  - 

the  military--a^d/or  the  nature  of  their  military  service — can  have 

a  significant  impact  on  the  size  and  composition  of  the  youth  labor 

force. 

In  addition  to  the  quantitative  side  of  demand,  ther^ is  an 
important  qualitative  aspect  to  the  military's  participation  in 
the_  youth  labor  market.    Specifically,  the  military  uses  a  variety  of 
criteria  to  screen  potential  applicants  for  enlistment .    The  individual 
must  first  take  a  mental  aptitude  test,  the  results  of  which  are  used 
to  clasify  the  individual  into  one  of  five  so-called  mental  categories 
(with  Mental  Category  I  representing  the  top  7%  of  the  population  and 
Category  V  representing  the  bottom  10%) .    /Those  classified  into  Mental 
Category  V  are  legally  ineligible  to  serve.    Others  ineligible  ii^lude 
those  who  fail  to  pass  the  medical  examination,  as  well  as  those  wfio 
fail  to  meet  certain  other  criteria  such  as  a  check  of  police  records, 
talks  with  high  school  counselors,  and  so'  forth.    Overall,  about  40 
out  of  every  100  applicants  for- enlistment  are  rejected  outright. 
Moreover,  of  the  remainder,  the  military  only  allows  some  Mental 
Category  IV  (i.e.,  below  average)  and  high  school  dropouts  toyjoin. 

The  end  result  of  supply  behavior  (on  the  part  of  the  individual) 
and  this  demand  behavior  (on  the  part  of  the  military)  can  be  seen 
in  Tables  1  and  2,  which  compare  the  mental  aptitude  and  educational, 

6.    Note  that  these- measures  of  the  military's  penetration  exclude 
members  of  the  reserve  forces. 
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TABLE  1. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ENLISTED  ACCESSIONS  AND  THE  GENERAL 
18  TO  21  YEAR-OLDWLE  POPULATION  BY  MENTAL  CATEGORY 
,  VlXperceut) — !  ,  

•    ^  '  -  "US  Population:  _  Male  18-21  igar-Olds 

Mental  •       "'All   NoszColle^ 

All     Non-V       All  Non-V 


I 

6 

3 

7 

8 

2 

2 

II 

i  31 

32 

28u 

31 

22  . 

25 

III 

4 

34 

38 

39 

45 

.  IV 

19 

8  ' 

21 

23 

24  ' 

28 

V 

.  10 

13 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Source:    Office ^Askstant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs) 
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TABLE -2. 


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF  ENLISTED  ACCESSIONS 
s  AND  THE  U.S.*  MALE  POPULATION 

(percent) 


Maximum 

Enlis 

ted 

U.S.  Male  Populationb 

Educational 

Accessions3- 

All 

Not  in 

School  Blue 

Collar 

Attainment 

Draft 

AVF 

18-22 

18-24 

18-21  25-44 

College  Grad. 

3 

1 

8 

7 

"1 

3 

-A 

Some  College 

13. 

5 

26 

13 

12 

12 

High  School  Grad. 

54  ' 

59 

r  41 

46 

49 

48 

Some  High  School 

26  . 

35 

.  19 

'22 

1 

*    '27  . 

21 

Elementary 

4 

1 

6 

11 

12 

16 

Source:    Office,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and 
Reserve'  Affairs) 

bSource:    U.S. bureau  of  the  Census  and  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics, 
c 


equiu 
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ipicludes  GEDs — i.e.,  those  who  have  passed  a  general  high  school 
ifleivey-test, 


but  who  do .not  possess  a  high  school ^diploma. 
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atttinment,  r*specti>ely\f  military  recruits  with  their  civilian  .  , 
counterparts.7    in  general,  these  comparisons  shjw.that  the  military 
takes  in  a  reasonahiy  representative  sample  of  «he  nation's  youth.  In 
terms  o£  the  nation's  policy  toward  youtiTlmd. youth  unemployment 
Tables  1  and  2. establish  the  instant  point  that  the  military  doe? 
not  draw  narrowly  from  any  one  segment  of  society;    rather,  the  mill- 
Vary'  plays  a  significant  role  in  almost  all  segments  of  the  male  youth 
labor  force. 

Finally,  the  discussion  of  the  military's  particip^ifcn  in  the 
youth  labor  market  would  not  be  complete  without  giving  consideration  ^ 
to  two  special  issues:    the  useof  women  in  the  military  and  the  ^ 
racial  composition  of  new  recruits.    Although  participation  of  women, 
in  the  armed  forpes  was  limited  by  law  to  no  more  than  2%  of  miUtary 
personnel  strengths  prior  t6  1972,  these  restrictions  are  now  largely 
..gone  (the  only  major  remaining  restriction  being,  that  women  are  not 

 *  

7     That  is    theory  tells  us  that  supply  behavior  should  lead  to  fewer 
^San  a  raS  sample  of)  very  high  mental  aptitude  Individuals  . 
oiSng  the  enlist  ranis,  since  the  enlisted  ranks  correspond^ 
more  or  less  with  blue  collar  occupations  and  since  these  very 
h°gh  mental  aptitude  youth  are  more  l^ely  to  attend  col  eg  On 
the  demand  side,  the  military  limits  Cand  in  some  cases  exciuu  5 
•  *  outrig^)  the  numbers  of  be  1'ow  average  mental  aptitude  and  non-  . 
hig'sclfgraduates,  so'  th.  bottom  end  of  th< ^tfgSZ 
J  ^^^^^^  SthTSC  w^d 
STSSS'to  Sve'plpLrtionately  fewer  members  from  the  very 
'         So  S bottom  ends  11%  mental  aptitude  spectrum  or  from those 
lith Sost-secondary  and  no  secondary  education.    (Commissidhed  N 
Sficers    on  the  other  hand,  are  drawn  exclusively  from  the 
.  *       coUege  graduate  population.)    Mote,  however,  from  Tables  1  and 
•ftS.  enlisted  recruits' are  quite  representa  tiv.  of -th  upper 
end  of  the  nortcollege  civilian  population--! ™°se  maiv, 
'    corresponding  most  closely  with  enlisted  occupations. 

8     OtherW  by  the  author  shows  that  the  military  dtaws  a  reasonably 
Veores^ative  sample  of  American^  youth  in  other  dimensions  as 
wJn    such  as  region  of  origin  and  soc^io- economic  background.  See 
'     .   SardtL  Cooper?  Military  Manoowe?:  and  the  All,-Volunteer  Force 
(Santa  Monica,  Ca.:    The  Rand  Corporation,  iy/7).^ 
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to  be  employed  in  "combat, ft  though  the  defination  of  combat  is  in  the 
process  of  change).    As  a  result,  participation  of  women  in  the  armed < 

forces  has  increased  significantly  over  the  past  five  years,  up  to 
more  of  total  military  personnel  today--that  is,  currently  , 

, there  are  about  110,000  women  in  the  military.  .  Further  increases 
are  planned,  such  that  women  in  the  military  should  number  between 
150,000  and  200,jp00  by  the  1980s.    Moreover,  women  are  being  used 
in  a  variety  <^"nontra,ditional"  jobs.    That  is,  whereas  women  Were  ' 
-once  limited  mostly  to  certain  medical  ^  administrative  occupations, 
today  they  are  entering  a  variety  of  occupational  areas  such  as 
truck  driver,  aircraft  mechanic  and,  in  some  cases,-  combat  support;. 
Thus,  the  military,  which  once  only  had  a  minor  role  in  the  female 
labor  market,  is  now  taking  a  much  more  active  role  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  mostly  economic  in  nature,  the  mili- 
tary' enjoys  an  even  more  substantial  participation  in  the  black  yiputh 
JLabor  market  than  it  does  for  the  youtfi  labor  market  as  a  whol£.  Un- 
like some  areas  of  the  civilian  labor  market,  where  blacks  often  face 
inferior  economic  opportunities,  the  military  does  not  discriminate 
according  to  race  (and  this  has  been  perceived  by  large  numbers  of 
black  youth).    As*a  result,  blacks  have  historically  served  ia'larger 
number^  relative  to  their  population  than  have  nonblacks.  Indeed, 
whereas  the  military  employs  about  10%  of  today's  total  eighteen-  to 
twenty- four-year-old  male  labor  force, -it  employs  nearly  20%  of  the 
black  male  eighteen-  to  twenty-four-year.-old  labor  force.9  Increasing 

a   

9.v  The  proportion  of  new  Tecruits  that  are  bla'ck  has  in  fact  increased 
significantly  $ver  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years,  from  about  8% 
in  1960  to  some%-18%  tdday.    The  primary  reason  for  this  "increase 
is  the  increasing  proportion  of  black  youth  found  eligible  for 
military  service.    During  the  mid-1950s',  only  afiout  12%  of  black 
.youth  were  classified  in£o  Mental  Categories  I-III  (i.e.,  the  upper 
70%  of  the  mental  aptitude  stfectrum)-- that  is,  the  so-called  "prime1 
4banpower  pool.  -  Today,  betwefen  45%  and  50%  are  sp  classified.  As 
a  result,,  blacks  have  increased  their  share  of  this vprime  manpower 
group  from  2.9%\n  theyj*ifl- 1950s  to  more  than  7%  tflclay.  ,  " 
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participation  of  black  college  graduates  in  the  officer  corps  is 
perhaps  even  more  impressive.  Whereas  Slacks  made  up  only  1%  of 
all  new  officers  in  1960,  today  they  make  up  about  7%  of  the  total. 

Thus,  not  only  is  the  military  an  important  factor  in  the 
youth  labor  market  in  total,  it  is  of  increasing  importance  for 
certain  segments  of  that  market,  especially  minorities  and  women.  . 
Stated  more  simply  the  above  discussion  has  shofom-that  the  mili- 
tary is  an  important  factor  in  the  demand  side  of  the  youth  labor  * 
force.  *  , 

*  + 

Secular,  Cyclical,  and' Seasonal  Variations 
in  the  Military's  Demand  for  Labor 

>  * 

Because  the  military  plays  such  an  important  role  in  the  youth 
labor  market,  variations 'in  the  military's  demand  for  labor  can  have 
an  important  effect  on  both  the  size  of  the  civilian  youth  labor 
force  and  on.  the  employment  and  unemployment  prospects  for.  these  t 
youths.    Three  kinds  of  variations  in  the  military's  demand  deserve 
attention:    secular,  cyclical>  and  seasonal. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Figures  1  and  2  shown  earlier,  there  has 
been  a  secular  trend  toward  smaller  military  forces  since  the  mid-  # 
1950s  (excepting  of  course  for  the  Vietnam  War) .    Looking  ahead, 
however,  we  expect  military  forces  to  stay  at  approximately  their 
current  levels— about  2.1  million  members  in  the. active  duty  forces. 
In  other  words,  barring  major  unforeseen  circumstances,  such  as 
another  war,  we  should  hot  expect  to  see  major  secular  trends  in 
the  size  of  military  forces,  and  hence  in  the  numbers  of  youth  em- 
ployed "by  the .military.  "  * 

In  the  case  of  cyclical  variations,  the  individual  military 
services  Seem  to  exhibit  some  cyclical  recruiting  patterns  (e.g., 

'the  Navy  seems  to. still  have  a  four-year  recruiting  cycle,'  which  , 
is  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  buildup  and  drawdown) .    For  the  Department 

'  of  Defense  as  a  whole,  however,  thereUs  not  much  cyclical  variation 
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in  the  demand  for  labor,,  simply  because  the  cycles  of  the' individual 
services  tend  to  be  offsetting.    Thus,  cyclical  variations  in  the 
demand  for  labor  on  the  part  of  the  military  would  not  seem  to  pose 
significant  problems  for  the  youth  labor  force. 

Finally,  there  are  significant  seasonal  variations  in  the 
military's  demand  for  labpr,  but  this  seasonal  variation  is  a  supply- 
side  not  a  demand-side  phenomenon.    That  is,  the  military  has  adapted 
itself  to  the  seasonal  variations  in  recruits' seeking  to  join  the 
military.    Specifically,  the  military  recruits  particularity  large 
nmpbers  in  the  summer  and  fall  jnonths--i.e. ,  following  June  high 
school,  graduation.    Again,  seasonal  variations  in  the  military's 
demand  for  labor  would  not"  appear  to  pose  significant  problems  for 
the  youth  labor  force.10  . 

In  conclusion,  there,  have  Be.en  secular  and  cyclical,  fluctuations 
historically  in  the  military1 s  demand  for  labor,  but  these  have  been 
a  result  of  declining  forces  sizes  and  tfie  Korean  and  Vietnam  conflicts 
Barring  another  major  buildup  in  force  sizes,  we  would  not  expect 
much  further  secular  or  cyclical  variation  in  the  size  of  military 
forces,  or  in  the  military's  demaner^for  youth  labor.    Although  -there— 
is  in  fact  considerable  seasonal  variation  in  the  military's  demand 
for  labor,  this  wo^ks  with,  rather  than  against,  youth  labor  force 
participation,  sincfc  the  military  is  merely  responding  to^the  supply 
of  new  recruits*  enter  the  job  market.  , 


MILITARY-  SERVICE  AND  YOUTH  LABOR  SUPPLY 

Examination  of  the  supply  side  of  youth  participation  in  th£ 
military  is  important  for*two  main  reasons."  First,  the  continuity 


During  the  draft,*  there  was  far  less  sea/onal  variation  in  the 
demand  for  labor,  since  the  military  could  simply  draft  to  make 
up  for.  recruiting  shortfalls  in  the  "off'.Nrecruiting  months. 
This  probably  caused  greater  disruptioji  £o  the  youth  'labor  force* 
than  the,  current  seasonal  variations  which  are  in  response  to 
the  supply  of  individuals  entering  the  youth  job  market. 
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between  Military  and  civilian  work  experience  is  much  greater  than 
ii  sometimes  perceived     That  is,  there  are -sufficient  similarities 
between 'military  and" civilian  employment  that  movement  between  the 
two.  sectors  is  frequently  quite  easy.  ^Every  year,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  leave  the  civilian  youth. labor  force  to  join 
the  military,  just  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  leave  the 
military  to  rejoin  the  civilian  youth  labor  market.  .  This  means  that 
modest  variations  in- the  variables  affecting  the  desirability  of 
military  and 'civilian  emplo^nt  can  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  flow  between  military  and  civil  youth  labor  markets. 

Second,  military  employment  provides  the  individual  with  the 
opportunity  to  accumulate  significant  amounts  of  human  capital. 
This  human  capital,  in  turn,  can  frequently  be  used  to  obtain  sub- 
sequent civilian  employment.    As  a  result,  the  military  can  affect, 
not  only  the  size  of  the  civilian  youth  labor  force,  but  also 
qualitative  aspects  of  that  manpower  pool,  such  as  the  skill  and 
educa/ion  mix  of  members  of  the  youth  labor  force. 

The  following  discussion  examines  these  supply-side  aspects 


of  military  employment,  focusing  first  on  the  decision  to' join 
the  military,  then  on  the  military  work  experience,  and,  finally, 
on  the  decision  to  stay  or  leave  the  military.  \ 

4  ^ 

Q 

The  Decision  to  Joirf  the  Military  • 

When  2?  individual -joins  the  military,  he  or  she  leaves  the 
civilian  work  'force.    Because  of  this,  it  is  important  to  examine 
various  aspects  of  the  decision  to  join,  as  discussed  below. 

Factors  Affecting  the  Enlistment  Decision 

'     Models  of  enlistment  supply  have  been  the  subject  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  research  for  at  least  ten  years.    Among  tjiose  studying 
the  enlistment  decision  are  economists,  sociologists,  and  psychologists 
The  economists  tend  to  formulate  the  enlistment  decision  as  a  model 
of  occupational  choice,  where^he  individual  presumably  weighs  the 
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various  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  alternative  employment 
options  and  chooses  the  one  that  maximizes  his  or  her  utility. 
Although  these  are  certainly  not  the  only  models  used  to  explore 
;the  enlistment  decision1  process,  they  are  probably  better  developed 
than  those  of  the  other  disciplines.** 

Generally  speaking,  models  of  the  enlistment  decision,  irre 
tive  of  their  disciplinary  origin,  have  highlighted  a  number  of  ' 
factors  as  critical  in  the  individual's  decision  about  whether  or 
not  to  enlist  in  the  military.    Important  araon&  these  factors  are 
certain  economic  variables,  including  the  wage  rate  offered  by 'the 
military,  the  potential  earaings^TOm^iyilian-e^ 


Y 

sypec- 


chances  for  obtaining  civilian  employment  (as  reflected  by  the  unem- 
_„  ployment  m  rat ejL£    Economic  factors  are  certainly  not  the  only  vari- 
^ables  to  affect  the  individual's  decision  to  enlist,  as  surveys 
consistently  show  a  number  of  other  factors  to  be  as  important, 
such  as  the  training  and  job  experience  offered  by  the  military,,  , 
the  chance  to  travel  and  "see  the  florid,"  patriotism,  and  a  host  of 
other  factors-ioa-numerous  to  -mention-;-     


The  point  is  simply  that  the  enlistment  decision  is  shaped 
by  many  different  things,  so  that  modest  changes  in  one  or, more  of 
these  can  significantly'affeot  .both  the  number  and  types  of  individuals 
who  join  the  military.    To  illustrate,  a  variety  of  economic  supply 
studies  conducted  over  the  past  ten  to  twelve  years  show,  that  if  the 
military^  pays  a  wage  approximating  that  earned ^y  comparably  agei 
and  educated  civilian  workers,  the  military  can  attract  between 


11.    As  various  data  collection  techniques  such  as  surveys  have 
.  improved  in  recent^years,  so  have0  the~enTistment  decision 
models  of  the  other  academic  disciplines,  especially0 
sociology  and  psychology. 
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15%  and  20%  of  a  given  youth  cohort  into  military  service. 
Moreover,  moat  of  these  studies  show  that  the  elasticity  of  supply 
w$.th  respect  to  pa^  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  1.0  « 
tftetua-l-iy,  estimates^,  the  enlistment  supply  elasticity  range  from, 
about  0.5  to  2.0,  with'  l.O  representing -probably  the  best  guess<L. 
That  i,s,  a  10%  increase  in  the  military  wage  rate  will  yield 
approximately  a  10%  increase  in  the  supply  of  labor  to  the  military. 
Conversely,  as»the  chances  for  obtaining  civilian  employment  de- 
crease, the  supply  of- labor  to  the  military  also  increases.  Again, 
most  studies  done  over  the  past  several  years  show  unemployment 
elasticities  of  between  0.1  and  0.4.  •  In  other  word|, .a  10%  increase 
in  the  unemployment  rate  will  lead  to  a  1%  to  4%  increase  in  en-. 

listmerit- supply.  - 

r   The  implication  of  these  results  is  clear.'  Specifically,  as 
the  military  makes  its  employment "offer  more  (less)  attractive 
relative  to 'civilian  employment  opportunities,  the  military  can 
expect  to  get  more  (fewer)  individuals  to  join.    In  other  words, 
there  is  TopTweTI  le fined  line  separating  n±lil:arr-anu-civrttan-  —  - 
employment.'   This  means  that  in  studying  the  factors  affecting  the 
youth  labor  force  and  youth  unemployment,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  role  the  military  plays  in  trying  to  attract  young  men  and  women. 

~  Military  Earnings 

As  indicated- above,  previous  studies  have  shown  the  importance 
of' military  pay  for  enlistment  supply.    In  this  regard,  Figure  3 

 :  :  1  *  v  

12     See  for  example,  Dorothy  Arney^  et  al.,  Supply  Estimation  of  En- 
'    listees  to  the  Military  (McLean,  Va.  -...General  Research  Corporation, 
'~  1976)  •  "Pre-AVF,  Studies  with rVolxmteer^Enlistmentyr'u^Rlcnay,d  v • L • 
Cooper,  ed.,  Defense  Manpower  Policy  (Santa  Monica,  Ca. :  The  Rand 
Corporation, /forthcoming);  Stuart  H.  Altman  and  Alan  E  Fechter, 
-   ''The  Supply  of, Military  Personnel  in  the  Absence  of  a  Draft, 

American  Economic  Review,  Vol.  57  (May  1967);  and  Harry  J.  Oilman, 
"The  Supply  of  Volunteers  to  the  Military  Services,    in  studlf> 
Prepared  for  the  President's  Commission  on  an' All -Volunteer  Atmed 
Force  (Washington,  D.C-:  Government  Printing  Office,  1970). 
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sh,ows  that  military  pay  for  new  recruits  has  changed  significantly 
during  the  course  of  the  past  ten  years.    Specifically,  with  the 
pressure  of  the  draft,  there  was  no  "need"  to  pay  military  recruits 
a  market  wage.    Indeed,  as  shown  in  Figure  3,  the  wages  earned  by 
military  -recruits  remained  virtually  unchanged  from  1952  through 
1965,  and  from  1965  to  1971  they  received  (Wcost-of- living  pay- 
increases.    Although  these  wages  were  sufficient  to  attradt  some 
"true  volunteers,"  the  draft  or  threat. of  the  draft  provided  the  • 

.      13  "  I 

Vast  majority  of  new  recruits.  } 

Given  the  demographic  trends  shown  earlier  in  Figure  2,  it  is 
clear  how  inequitable  the  selective  service  draft  had  become  by  the 
laten960s.-  That  is,  .only  about  one-fifth  of  the  male  military- 
aged  population  would  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  serving,  while  the 
other  four-fifths  could  find  more  lucrative  civilian  employment. 

ah  wnin^ppr  Armed  Force  recommended 
The  President's  Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Armea 

that  this  pay  discrimination  be  eliminated.    Congress  concurred  ahd 
raised  recruit  pay  to^a  level  earned  by  comparably  aged  and  educated 
X  civilian  workers  (basically  seventeen-  to rtweniT-ye^old-^h 
school  graduates),  the  results  of  which  can  be  seen\n  Figure  3.  J 
The  effect  of  .this  pay  raise  was  substantial.    In  fact\by  1975^ 
the  military  had  doubled  the  number  of  true  volunteers  joW 
relative  to  ten  years  earlier. 

Again,  the  more  general  point  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  as. 
the  military  changes  one  or  more  aspects  of  its  employment  pffer, 
there  will  be  a  significant  impact  on  the  size  and  composition  of 
the  civilian  youth  labor  force. ^  . 

is-    Durine  the  1950s  and  1960s,  about  one-third  of  new  recruits  * 
JSStxS  volunteers" ;?aWut  one-third  were  "draft-motivated" 
'volunteers  (i.e.,  individuals,  who  volunteered  in  order  to  avoid 
££S  drafted  bui  who  WouTd  not  have  enlisted  -  the  absence 
of  a  draft);  and  about  one-third  were  drafted  outright. 
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*Pre-Service  Employment  and  the  Military 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  many  individuals  joining  the 
military  come  not  only  from  the  rankfe  of  the  unemployed,  but  directly 
from  preyious  civilian  employment .    A  recent  survey  by  Gay,  for  ex- 
ample, shows  that  about  20%  of  the  eighteen -year-old  enlistees' in 

1974  were  unemployed  prior  to  enlisting,  but  that  about  35%  were 

\  >  14 

employed  part  time  before  enlisting  and  45%  were  employed  full  time. 

For  those  individuals  employed  prior  to  joining  the  military,  there 
were  obviously  aspects  of. the  military  employment  offer  that  they 
f$und  superior  to  their  then  present  civilian  employment.    In  -otjier 
words,  the  military  does  often  compete  directly  with  civilian  employ- 
ers for  young  recruits.    This  is  not  altogether  surprising,  though, 
given  the  kinds  of  work  .that  youi^g  members'  of  the  labor  force  often 
find  available.    That  is,  not  only  is  it  harder  for  these  young 
members  of  the  labor  force  to  find  work,  as  reflected  by  high  youth 
unemployment  rates,  but  the  kinds  of  jobs  they  can  obtain  frequently." 
f  offer  less  in  the  way  of  wages,  challenging  work,  chance  to  accumulate 
human  capital,  and  so  forth,  than  the  military  can  offer.    Yet,  it 
is  precisely  tor  these  reasons -that  many  ybung~menT~ahd  women  see1^ 
military  employment  as  their  first  or. second  job  after  leavingv 
school .  *  I 

1  The  implication  of  this  is- clear  \  Although  there  are  many  young 
men  and  women  who  would  not  enter  the  military  under  any  circumstances/- 
there  is  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  the'  youth  labor, force  that, 
given  the  proper  set  of  inducements,  would  (and  in  fact  does)  ^oin\ 
the  military.    Thus,  analysis  of  the  youth  labor  market--both  supply 
and  demand- -must  take  the  military  into  account. 


14.    Source:    unpublished  tabulations  provided  by  Robert  M.  Gay,,  •  • 
The  Rand  Corporation,  1976.  1  ' 
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The  Military  Work  .Experience 

•      Once  in  the' military,  the  individual  is  obligated  for  a  period 
of  service,  generally  running  thre*  to  six  years.    That_Ls,  unlike 
civilian  employers,  the  military  can  obligate  for  a  period  of 
service.15    The  discussion  here"  loQks'briefly  at  the  nature  of  this 
military  vork  experience, including  the  occupations  that  new  re- 
cruits afe  likely  to  get,  as- well  as  the  accumulation -of  human  cap- 
ital  by  military  personnel.        >    *  — ^  ^  v 

Qcsupational  Mix  of  the  Military    ?  * 

..Although  it  is  most  common  to  view  the  military- in  terms  of  the 
combat' arms  component,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  mili- 
tary consists  of  a  wide  range  of Sfccupatiohs,  not  at  all  unlike 
"what  one  finds  in  the  civilian  sector.  ln'tittT^**^ 
that  the  combat  arms  Occupations  make  up,  only  about  10%  of  the  en-, 
tire  enlistfed'wofk  force.'  The, other ^90%  is  made  up  by  ^uch  diverse 
occupations  as  aircraft  mechanics^medical  and  "derital  specialists, 
radar*  repairetsf^rad?o' operators,  carpenters  and  plumbers,  military 

police,  intelligence  experts,  vehicle  mechanics,  and  a  host  of   

other  specific'  occupations,        other  words,  young  men  and  women 
joining  the  military  find  virtually  as  many  different  types  and 
kinds  of  jobs  in  the  service  as  they,  could  in  the  outside  civilian 

-  world.    .  •  .-/  •  y** 

Moreover,  as  part  of  the  l&ove.  to-the'ali^olunteer  force,  it  . 
is  common  \o  find  . young  men  and  women  ^joing  the  military  to- work 
specifically  in  a  particular  job  or  at  a  particular  military  instal- 
lation, or  with  a  particular  military  unit./  Once  frequent  stories 
about  the  individual  who  was  an "engineer  but  forced  to  be.  an  Army 
cook    or  the  cook  who  was  forced  to  become  a»  vehiclirwchimicr^dv 


#  0 


IS..   There  are  ways,  "however,  for  the  individual  to  get  out  of  his  or 
her  contractual  obligation.  ,    ^  '. 
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TABLE  3. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FORCE  BY 
OCCUPATIONAL  AREA:  FY74a 


Officer 


Occupation 


Percent 


Executives  1.6 

Tactical -Operations  40.8 

Intelligence  3.2 

Enginear/Maintenance  •  15.6 
'  Scientists/Professionals  6.6 

Medical/Dental  9.4 

Administrators  12 . 8 

/Supply        ,  6.1 

N Other*  3.8 


Enlisted 


Occupation 


Percent 


Combat  Arras  12.3 

Electronics  10.4 
Comra/Intelligence  6 . 7 

•   Other  Specialists  1.9 

~ Elec/Mechanics  21 . 6 
Medical/Dental  4.6 

Admin/Clerks  18 . 4 ' 

Service  Supply-  11.0 
Craftsmen  *  4.6 
Otherb  8.6 


aBased  on 


'primary"  occupation  designators. 


Training,  Miscellaneous,  and  Other, 
S  Source:    Data  wete- furnished  by  the  Office,  Assistant  Secretary 

of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) 
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so  forth,  are  not  only  not  common  now,  they  are-  rare.    The  military 
services  have  made  significant  strides  in  better  matching  individuals' 
tastes  and  aptitudes  with  actual  job  assignments. 

The  foregoing  is"  not  meant  as  an  advertisement  for  military 
service,  but  rather  as  an  indication^  the  very  wide  range  of 
occupational  specialties  that  young  men  and  women  joining  the  service 
can  and  do  engage  in,  and  as  evidence  that  many  of  these  young  men 
and  women  are  in  these  occupations  as  a  result  of  their  own  choice. 
The  implications  for  the  civilian  youth  labor  force  are  obvious,  in 
that  individuals  leaving  the  military  bring  with  them  a  set  of  skills 
acquired  during  their  military  service.    To  the  extent  that  young  men 
and  women  are  engaged  in  jobs  that  are  found  in  the  civil  sector 
and  than  these  are  the. types  of  jobs  in  which  these  individuals 
would  like  to  continue  working,  there  is  the  important  issue  of  the 
accumulation  of  human  capital,  as  discussed  below. 

,J""  -  i 

The  Accumulation  of  Human  Capital 

"      As  indicated  above,  military "work  experience_can_be characterized 


in  economic  terms,  as  the  accumulated  human  capita;.    Some  of  this 
human  capital  will  be  of  a  very  general  variety,  such  as  the  maturity 
that  goes4along  with  the  individual's  early  job  choices.  J>arts  of 
this  human  capital  are  also  very  specif ic--in  fact,  they  are  specific 
entirely  to  the  military.    Examples  of  this  would  be  the  use  of 
mortars,  marching,  xirill  formation,  and -so  forth.    But  a  substantial 
amount  of ^WS\iuinan  capital  may  be  of  the  general  occupational  type 
that. is  transferable  to  similar  jobs  in  the  civil  sector. 

This  human  capital  formation  takes  place  in  several  ways: 
through  formal  school  training,  through  on-the-job.  training  (OJT) , 
and  through  actual  job,  experience.    The  mili&fy  maintains  one  of  the 
largest  educational  establishments  in  the  nation.    All  military  re- 

16*    The  major  problem  here,  however,  is  that  young  recruits  are 
"frequently  unaware  of  what. they  do  and  do  not  want -to  do.  In 
fact,  for  many  it  is  this  indecision. that  led  to  their  joining  ^ 
the  military.  ' 
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cruits  attend  basic  military  training— i.e. ,  the  so-called  "boot 
camp."    In  addition,  about  ,95%  of  all  new  recruits  attend  formal 
technical  schools.    In  these  schools,  whi,ch  last  from  a- few  weeks 
tV-as  much  as  "two  /ears  (and  average  three  to*  four  months  in  length) , 
the  individual  is  taught  about  his'  or  her  new  job.    The  classes 
consist  of  formal  lectured  and  training,  demonstration,  and  actual 
hands-on  experience.  ^ 

The  on-the-job  training  flR  actual  job  experience  in  the  mili- 
tary constitute  another  form  w^human  capital  accumulation.    In  f^ct, 
given  the  often  theoretical  nature  of  formal  technical  school  tr 
ing,  the  OJT  and  job  experience  may  constitute  <the  more  significant 
form  of  human  capital  accumulation. 

In  sum,  the  military  work  experience  is  likely  to  represent  a 
significant  amount  of  human  capital  formation  by  the  individual.  And 
this  fact  has  not  gone  unrecognized  by  potential  recruits,  as  mili- 
tary training  and  job  experience  are  two  of  the^most  frequently 
cited  reasons  for  joining  in  the, first  place. 

The  Decision  to  Stay  or  Leave 

Upon  completing  the  enlistment  tour,  the  individual  must  decide 
whether  to  remain  in  the  military  (if  he  is  declared  "eligible")  or 
to  return  to  the  civilian  labor  force.    The  discussion  focuseJs  on 
this  decision  to  stay  or  leave  by  outlining,  first,  the  factors 
affecting  the  ree^listmen't  decision:    second,  what  individuals  do 
in  their  post-service  employment;  and  third,  the  migratory  effects 
brought  about  by  military  service. 

JFacjfcors.  Affecting  the. Reenli&tment  Decision  _   

As  has  been  the  case  with  enlistment  supply,  reenlistment  supply 
has  been  studied  extensively  during  the  past  ten  ye^rs  or  so.  Again, 
a  number  of  different  academic  disciplines  have  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the^ issue,  including  economics,  sociology,  and  psychology,  among 
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others.    The  economic  studies  tend  to  show  that  reenlistment  supply 

is  quite  sensitive  to  military  and  civilian  pay  opportunities,  • 

Specifically,  the  elasticity  of  supply  with  respect  to  pay  has  been 

shown  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1.0  to  4,0,  with  2.0  probably 

17 

representing  the  best  guess.       This  means,  then,  that  reenlistment 
supply  is  quite  sensitive  to  military  pay.    That  reenlistment  supply 
should  be  more  sensitive  to  pay  than  enlistment  supply>is  not  sur- 
prising, though,  since  individuals  facing  the  reenlistment  point  are 
tho?e  who  haye  already  entered  the  military.    That  is,  the  initial 
enlistment  decision  screens  out  those  individuals  most  opposed  to 
military  service  on  "taste11  grounds,  so  that  reenlistment  supply  is 
likely  to  be  drawing*  from  a  more  homogeneous  manpower  pool. 

For  a  variety  of  technical  reasons,  studies  have  been  less 
successful  in  pinpointing  the  responsiveness  of  reenlistment  to  un- 
employment  rates.    Nevertheless,  the  conventional  wisdom  is  that 
reenlistment  supply  is  in*  fact  quite,  sensitive  to  unemployment,  and 
a  casual  review  pf  the  evidence  be^ars  this  point  out.    Clearly,  how- 
"evelv,  more  thorough  study  ot  -this~5ssue  is  warrantee!  before  xief in- 


itive  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Noneconomic  factors  hav£  also  been  shown  to  play  an  important 
role^in  the  individual's  decision  about  whether  to  "reenlist.  A 
"yariety  of  studies,  mainly  using  survey  techniques,  find  that  certain 
attributes  of  military  service  will  either  persuade  or  dissuade  an 
'individual  from  reenlisting.    For  example,  job  security  is  one  of 
the  most  frequently  cited  reasons  for  indiyidual*5--dQciding  to  reenlist 
while  the  'lo^s.  of  personal  freedpm  is  perhaps  the  dominantSon- 
economic  reason  why  individuals  choose  to  leajre^  military  service 
after,  the  'end  dXvtheif  first  term.    Since  thpse  are  clearly  noT^he 

/ 


17,  ^See,  for  example^  John  H.  J^^rTteenlistment  Bonuses  and  First- 
Term  Retention  (sWta^-MSnica,  Ca.:    The  Rand  Corporation,  1977); 
and* Gary  R.  Nelson,  "Economic  Analysis  of  First  -/Terra  Reenlist-, 
ments  in  the^Tfiy,"  in  Studies  Prepared  for  the  President's 
Commission,  op.cit . 
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only  factors  that  effect  the  individual's  reenlistment  decision,  the 
larger  point  is  simply  that  reenlistment  is  a  function  of  many  vari- 
ables, such  that  changes  in  one  or  more  of  these  variables  can  in 
the  long  run  significantly  affect  the  numbers  and  types  of  individuals 
'ireent^ring  the  civilian  youth  labor  force, 

Posy-Service  Employment 

As  indicated  earlier,  military  service  may  provide  the  opportunity 

to  accumulate* human  capital — human  Capital  that  can  be  applied  to 

subsequent  civilian  employment.    The  extent  to  which  the  military  does 

lead  to  the  accumulation  of  human  capital  has  in  fact  been  the  subject 

18 

Qf  considerable  study  during  the  past  five  to  ten  years . 

These  studies  of  Veterans'  post-service  activities'  have  tended 
to  focus  on  ope  or  more  of  the  following  three  issues:     general  em- 
ployability  of  military  veterans,  the  extent  to  which  veterans  use 
some  of  the  knowledge  andjsxperience  gained  during  the  military 
employment  for  their  post^service  civilian  employment,  and *the  earnV 
*  ingsof  vetBrans  as  compared  with  nonveterans.    Although  these 
.  studies  differ,  substantially  in  their  specific  findings,  one  general 
theme  does' emerge.    Specifically,  military  service  iri\ general  does  • 
lead  to  the  formation  of  human  capital  that  can  be  appxxecTto  post- 
service  civilian  employment.    As  would  be  expected,  though,  the  de- 
gree to  which  human  capital  accumulated  during  military  service  can 


18,    See,  for  example,  Eva  Norrblom,  An  Assessment  of  th6  Available 
Evidence  on  the  Returns  to  Military  Training  (Santa  Monica,  Ca. : 
The  Rand  Corporation,  1977);  Eva  Norrblom,  The  Returns  to  Mili- 
tary and  Civilian  Training  .(Santa  Monica,  Ca.:  The  Rand  Corp- 
oration, 1976);  Robert  B.  Richardson,  "An  Examination  op  the 
Transferability  of  Certain  Military  Skills  and  Experience  to 
Civilian  Occupations,11  unpublished /Ph.D.  dissertation,  ^Cornell 
University,  1966;  William  Mason,  "On  the  Socio-economic  Effects 
of  Military  Service,"  unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  University 
of  Chicago,  1970;  Adele  P.  MaSsell  and  Gary  ft,  Nelsort,  The 
Estimation  of  Training  Premiums  for  U.S.  Military  Personnel 
(Santa  Monica,  Ca.:  The  Rand  Corporation,  1974);  and  Zvi  Griliches 

 and-4¥d-14iam  Mason,  "Education,  Income*  and  Ability,"  Journal  of 


Political  Economy,  vol.  80  (May/June  1972), 
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be  transfered  to  the  civilian -sector  is  obviously  greater  for  indi- 
viduals serving  in  military  occupations  with  more  direct  civilian 

'*  *  * 

counterparts* 

In  general,  these  analyses 'of  veterans^  post-service  employment 
activities  show,  first,  that  veterans  trained  in  skill  x  during  the^. 

.  military  tend  to  be  employed  in  larger  numbers  in  skill  x  in  the 
civil- sector  than  would  be  implied  by  a  merfe  random  sampling.  In 
other  words veterans  tend  to  gravitate  towards  the  kinds  of  occupa- 
tions  they  had  in  the  military*    Thus,  military  service  may  have  a 

o  potentially  important  effect  on  shaping  the  kinds  of  occupations, 


that  members  of  the  youth  labor- force  will  enter  in  their  post- 

19  1 
service  careers*       Second,  individuals  employed  in  a  post-service 

occupation  similar  to  their  military  occupation  tend  to  show  higher 

earnings  than  their  veteran  counterparts  whose^civilian  occupations 

are  not  so  directly  related*    In  other  words,  veterans'  post-service 

earnings  in  a  given  occupation  are  higher  ifyfrne  veteran's  military 

service  was  in  a  related  occupational  area.' 

Part  t)f  the  above-cited  earnings  differential  may  be  due  to  a 

.so-called  "certification11  effect*    That. is,  for 'individuals  such  as 

Minorities  and  high  school  dropouts  whose  economic,  and  employment 

opportunities  are  otherwise  more  limited,  satisfactory  completion  of 

military  service  may  be  viewed  by  .potential  employers  as  an  indicator 

of  greater  employability.    Casual  examination  of  the  evidence  bears 


19*    Some  of  the  correlation* between  individuals '  military  and  post- 
service  activities  is  explained  by  the  fact  that "individuals' 
pre-service  2nd  military  occupations  are  also  correlated,  so 
to  the  extent  that  individuals'  pre-  and  post-service  occupations 
correlate,  so  wilLttjeir  military  and  post-service  occupations. 

*> 

20*    It  is  important  {to  note  that  the  studies  are  far  from  unanimous  on 
this  point,  f  However,  the  studies  that  fail  to  find  much  of  a 
relation  have  generally  been  hampered  by  data  problems*    In  cases 
where  th6re:  are  sufficient  data,  they  , tend  to  show  their  positive 
earning^  effect*    See,  Eva  Norblomm,  An  Assessment  of  the  Available 
Evidence,  op .  \cit  * 
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this  point  put,  as  black  and  high  school  dropout  veterans  1)oth  tend 
to  see  greater  gains  .from  their  military  service  in  subsequent  civil- 
ian employment  than  do  white  high  school  graduate  veterans.    In  generr 
al,  however,  the  evidence  is  sketchy,  so  further  study  of  the  effects 
of  military  service  on  post-service  earnings  and  employment  opportun- 
ities clearly  deserves  more  careful  attention. 

Finally,  military  service  has  a  significant  effect  on  post-ser- 
vice employment  activities  through  the  educational  and  training  bene- 
fits offered  by  the  Veterans  Administration.    The  post  World  War  II 

G.I.  Bill  educated  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  former  service- 

21 

men.    Although  the  nature  of  the  G.I.  BiH-hars  recently  changed, 
the  military  will  continue  to  represent  a-frotentially  important  source 
of  educational  benefits  for  America ^youth  population.    Only  recently 
have  the  effects  of  military  service  on  postrservice  education  and 
training  begun  to  be  studied,22  so  all         effects  are  far  from  under- 
stood. 

The  general  conclusion  to  emerge  from  this  review  of  post-seryice 
activities  is  ttikt  military  service  may  have  important  effects  not 
only  on  the  size. of  the  youth  labor  force,  but  perhaps  more  important, 
on  the  composition  of  that  labor  force—especially  the  education  and 
skills  possessed  by  former  service  personnel  reentering  civilian  life. 


21.  The  present  day  GI  Bill  is  contributory.    That  is,  for  every  dollar 
tljat  the  service  member  contributes  to  his  or  her  post-service 
education  "fund",  the  Government  contributes  two  dollars., 

22.  See,  for  example,  DavePM.  O'Neill,  Sue  Goetz  Ross,  and  John'T. 
Warner,  "The  Effect  of  Military  Training  and  GI  Bill  Training 
on  Civilian  Earnings,"  irt  Richard  V.L.  Cooper,  ed.,  Defense 
Manpower  Policy,  op.  cit.* 

23.  Note,  however,  that  this  does  not,  imply,  that  the  current  militj 
civilian  mix  of  education,  trailing,  and  experience  is  e££rCient. 

*    Rather,  it  merely  indicates,  that  there. may  be  some  important  effect 
t    The  relevant  policy  questions— e.g. ,  what  is  the  "right"  amount  of 
military  education  arid  training  from  a  social  perspective?— obvi- 
ously need  to  bff ^examined  in  a  broader  context. 
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At  the  same  time,  definitive  conclusions  about  the  magnitude  of 
these  effects  (o^|  in  some  cases,  even  their  direction)  must  be 
tempered  by  the  host  of  Sample  problems  that  the,  analyst  encounters 
with  most  data  sources*    For. example,  studies  of  post-service  earning 
encounter  a  numbe'^of  selectivity  biases  regarding  who  serves  in 
the  military  Sad  who  does  not,  and  who  leaves  the  Mlitary  and  who 
does  not. 

More  definitive  conclusions  regarding  these  effects  must  there- 
fore await  improved  data  and  analysis.  *  Indeed,, one  of  this  paper's 

o 

principal  recommendations  is  that  special  labor  force  data  collection 
efforts  (e.g.,  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey)  specifically  focus 

on  collecting  infarmation.„at0ut  all  civilian  and    military  work  

experience^ 


Migration 

 ^ —      '  . 

Another  possible  effect  of  military  service  is  on  migration 

patterns  of  American's  youth.    These  effects  have  been  relatively 
unstudied  thus  far,  but  we  do  know  that  military. retirees,  fpr 
example,  tend  to  locate  in  disproportionately  large  numbers  near 
military  installations.    This  is  because  of  the  benefits  provided  - 
near  military  installations  (e.g.,  commissaries,  free  medical  care, 
an4  so  forth).    Military  service  may  have*a  similar  effect  on  one- 
term  veterans  in  terms  of  geographic  migration  and  location,  and 
these  effects  clearly  need 'to  be  studied  further. 


THE-M1L4TARY-AND  YOUTH  LABOR  STATISTICS 

•Two  important  conclusions  emerge  from  the  preceding  discussion. 
First,  phe  military's  demand  for  labor  is  an  important  determinant  * 
of  both  the  size  and  'composition  of  the  youth  labor  force j  This 
means  that  changes  in  the  military's  demand  for  labor  can  have 
significant  effects  on  the  youth-labqr  market,  including* einploym$nt 
prospects,  the  size  of  the  youth  labor  force,  and  a  host  of  other 
variables  affecting  American  youth.    Second,  the  military  also 
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exerts  a  major  influence  on  the  supply-side  behavior  of  the  youth 
labor  force.    Specifically,  American  youth  have  demonstrated  a 
considerable  degree  of  mobility  between  the  military  and  civil 
sectors.    This  includes  both  t*e  initial  decision  about  joining  the 
military  and  later  decisions  about  whether^to  remain  in  or  leave  the 
military.    Perhaps  the  most  significant  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
civilian  labor  market 'is  the  human  capital  that  former  Service  members 
back  with  them  when  they  rejoin  the  civilian  work  force. 
The  implications  of  these  findings  for  the  measurement  arid  collec- 


„ £i on  "of  youth  labor  market  information  are  several  fold.  ,  Specifically , 
jthese  implications  concern  (1)  the  measurement  of  youth  unemployment 
rates,  (2)  the  collection  of.  aggregate  * labor  force  statistics,  and 

the  collection  of  special  labor  force  data  depending  upon  the 
particular  policy  purposes  for  which  this  information's  to  be  used. 
In  this  regard,  labor*  force  statistics  would  seem  to  have  at  least 
two  important  policy  \ises:    (1)  as  an  indicator  for  monitoring  the 
"health11  of  the' economy  targeting  particular  government  programs, 
and  (2)  as  a  research  tool  for  investigating  the  determinants  of 
labor  supply  and  demand.    The  discussion  below  briefly  examines  the 
appropriateness  of  including  military  personnel  in  labor  statistics 
from  the  perspective  of  each  of  these  policy  purposes. 

In  the  first  instance,  labor  force  statistics — especially  unem- 
ployment rates — provide  useful  -measures  for  assessing  the  economy's 
"health.11  *Tlie  results  presented  in  this  paper  suggest  that,  for  both 

-theor^ti^al-,and-empirical  reasons,  military  personnel  ought,  to- be   

viewed  as  being  part  of  the  labor  force.    On  theoretical  grounds, 

military  service  is  little  different  from  many  other  employers. 

24 

Military  service  is  entirely  voluntary,      so  the  military  competes 
tis  just  one  among  many  employers  of  the.  nation's  youth.  This  is 


24.    On  theoretical  grounds,  a  case  can  be  made  (though  perhaps 

/    not  too  persuasively)  for  excluding  the  military  during  periods' 
of  the  draft.    That  is,  since  not  all  military  participation  is 
voluntary  during  a  draft,  military  may  be  a  more  separate  and 
*     distinct  entity  from  civilian  employment  when  a  draft  is  presept; 
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borne  out  empirically  as  well.    Not  only  is  military  service  appar- 
ently seen  as  an  attractive  employment  option  by  a  significant  p6r- 
tion  of  the  youth  labor  force- -between  10  and  20  percent  of  young 
r  men  enter  the  military—but  members  of  the  youth  labor  force  have 

%n  fact  demonstrated  considerable  mobility  between  the  military 

25  .  . 

and  civil  labor  markets.       In  other  words,  military  service  is  an 

integral  part  of  the*  employment  pattern  for  a  sizeable  portion  of 

the  /outh  labor  force. 

 ih-terms  of  measuring  unemployment  rates,  the  above  discussion 


suggests  that  those  employed  in  the  military  ought  to  be  counted 
„£.s  part  of  the  labor  force.    Indeed,  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
excluding  military  personnel  from  labor  statistics  than  there  is 
for  excluding  other  government  employees,  or  any  other  employees.  > 
for  that  matter.    Because  those  serving  in  the  military  are ^employed, 
historical  measurements  based  on  the  civilian  labor  force  alone 
have  therefore  overestimated  "true"  unemployment p rat ds,  and  in 
some  ca$es  substantially.       For  example,  *the  current  procedure 
overestimates  overall  unemployment,  rates  among>  black  youth  by  some- 
15  to  25  percent— as  opposed  to  a  10  percent  or  so  overestimation 
.of  white  yquth^uagmployment  rates—simply  because  such  a  large 

27 

fraction  of  the  blackVouth  labor  force  is  employed  in  the  military. 
Although  this  does  not  dismiss  the  problem  of  black  unemployment,  it 
does  Suggest  that  the  problem  is  not  quite  as  severe  as  a  casual* 


25.  If,  dn  the.  other  hand,  the  military  was  empirically  a  distinct 
>       entity  from  /the  civilian  sector,  as  in  fact  has  been  the  case 

in  some  countries/ then  a  case  could  be  made  for  excluding  the 
.  military  from  labcfr  force  measures  on  empirical  grounds.  That 
is,  if  there  is  little  flow  between  the  military  and  civil  employ- 
ment markets,  then  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the  military  from 
labor  force  measures  is  both  less  interesting  and  less  important ♦ 

26.  That  is,  the  current  procedure  omits  those  employed  in  the  mili- 
♦      tary  f rom  *the  denominator  of  the  ratio  used  to  calculate  the  un- 
employment rate. 

'  <*  / 

27.  Moreover,  because  the  military  tends  to  select  the  "cream  of  the 
crop""  from  among  black  youth,  those  not  serving  in  the  military 
would  be  expected  -to  be  the  ones  that  would  have  the  most  diffi- 
culty Securing  employment,  from  either  military  or  civilian  em- 
ployers. 
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review  of  unemployment  rat^s  for  black  youth  in  the  civilian  labor 
force  would  seem  to  imply.    More  ge^rally,  when  the  purpose  is  one 
of  assessing  how  well  the  economy  is  doing  with  respect  to  employing r 
the  members  of  its  labor  force,  the  foregoing  suggests  that  military 
personnel  ought  to  be  included  in  labor  force  statistics. 

v-At  the, same  time,  the  foregoing  should  not  be  viewed  to  mean 
much  change  in  the  ways  that  data  are  collected  or  maintained.  That 

5is,  although  it  seems  desirable  to  define  unemployment  rates  relative 
to  the  total  labor  force,  it  is  useful  to-Baintain-separate^atistics__ 
on  the  civilian  labor  force  and  on  the  total  labor  force,  as  is  now 
the  case.    This  is  simply  an  example  of  a  more  general  principle. 
Specifically,  labor  force  statistics  ought  to  be  maintained  for 
major  segments  of  the  youth  llbor  market— e.g. ,  according  to  age, 

'  race,  geographic  location,  and  so  forth.    That  is,  collecting  "and 
maintaining  labor  statistics  according  to  these  major  segments  of  the 
youth  labor  force -helps  to  pinpoint  and  spot  certain  problem  areas. 
Because  the  military  is  in  fact  an  important  segment  of  the  youth 
labor  force,  this  suggests  that  the  current  procedure  of  maintaining 
separate  labor  force  statistics  for  military  and  civilian  youth  em- 
pJLoyment  is  a  valid  one.  r 

Besides  their  uses  in  monitoring  aggregate  employment  and^/uriem- 
ploymenv activity,  labor  statistics  provide  the  core  tool  for  investi- 
gating the  determinants  of* labor  force  activity:    participation,  em- 
ployment /  earnings »  occupational  choice,  and  so  forthv    In  this  re- 
gard,  this  paper  has  argued  vigorously  that  the  military  represents 
a  potentially  important  source  of  human  capital  for  a  sizeable 

<  portion  of  American  youth.    The  limited  knowledge  currently  ayailable 
suggests  that  military  servide  can  have  significant  effects  on.  v 
individuals1  occupational  choices,  migration,  and  earnings,  amon|  / 
other  things. 

-    Since  the  collection  of  individual  data,  both  cross  sectional 
(e.g.,  the  CPS)  and  longitudiual  (e.g.,  the  NLS) ,  represents  the  pri- 
•  mary  source^for  investigating  the  determinants  of  labor -force  activity, 
the  S oregding  argues  strongly  for  incorporating  information  about* 
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individuals'  military  experience  into  these  data  collection  efforts. 
For  example,  data  collection  efforts   such  as  the  National  Longitudinal 
Survey,  the  Current  Population  Survey,  the  Census,  and  so  forth,  should 
place  greater  emphasis  on  collecting  relevant .information  about  the 
individual's  military  participation.    This. would  include  age  of  entry 
into  the  military,  length  of  service,  fade,  occupational  specialty,  . 
training  received  (both  formal  and  on-Ae-job).  and  so  forth.    To  the 
extent  that  current  data  sources  do  notSroperly  measure  this  training 
and  experience,  then  we  are  failing  to  recognize  the  full  effects  of 
alternative  policy  options.    Therefore,  greater  attention  needs  to  be 
-directed  toward  collecting  relevant  information, about  the  individual^ 


uircLucu  ~~  °     . -~.  —  -  -  —  _  

military  experience,  in  conjunction  with  Ms  or  her  civilian  experience. 

In  general,  this  calls  for  greater  coordination  of  data  collection 
efforts  between  military  and  civilian  authorities.    Such  efforts  are 
warranted,  not  only  because  youth  labor  markets  are  affected  by  both 
military  and  civilian  work  experience,  but  also  because  the  controlled 
nature  of  the  military  environment  -affords  the  opportunity  to  examine 
certain  you^'h  productivity  and  behavioral  parameters  that  can  be  ob-  - 
served  only  with  great  difficulty  in  the  civilian  sector.    For  example, 
recent  surveys  of  military  personnel  have  provided  valuable  information 
about  the  relationships  among  individuals'  attitudes,  their  earnings 
prospects,  and  their  actual  enjoyment  decisions.™  'This  was  made  pos- 

28     A  number  of  recent'dataWlection  efforts  illustrate-  the  point . 
For  example,  to  estimate,  the  response' to  the  » 
professionals  scholarship  pro^«u«^s^nastere^o 
I  stratified  random  sample  of  medical  students  across  the  country. 
J  Tht  survey  essentially  asked  these  students  to  trace  out  their  . 
supply  curve,  not  only  with  respect  to  values  of        stipend,  but 
also  to  such  other  variables  as  tour  commitment,  residency  policy, 

a\1  forth    .The  results  have  been  impressive,  as  prediction 
errors  over  three  years  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 

■  Ter  ent     In  another  effort,  ^^^^^^^J^ 
was  measured.    Combined  with  the  attitudmal  information  also  col 
^ected  and  the  information  available  from  personnel  files, ^valuable 
Insigttf have been  gained  about  the  determinants  of  productivity, 
attitudes,  and  supply  behavior. 
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sible  largely  by  the, fact  that  the  military  was  able  to  first  survey 
these  individuals,  then  ^ra'ck  and  compare  these  individuals'  actual 
decisions  with  what  they  said  they  had  intended.    Combined  with  ^e 
vast  amounts  of  information  available  on  the  military  personnel 
files,  these  types  of  surveys  can  be  used  to  provide  valuable  infor- 
mation about  individuals  '  attitudes',  supply  behavior,  and'  produc-. 
tivity--not  only  in  the,  military,  but  in  the  civilian  labor  market 
*  as  well . 

Areas  where  such  cooperation  and  coordination  betweeri  military 
and  civilian  data  collection  efforts  could  prove  to  be  particularly 
„4xrx)fat^Lble_±n^  civilian  collection 

efforts,  including  future  National  Longitudinal  Surveys,  the  Current 

^Regulation  Survey,  and  the  Census.    Alternatively,  certain  regular  ' 
and  special  data  collection  efforts  in  the  military  could  provide 
valuable  information  to  civilian  researchers  and  policy  makers. 
Examples  include  the  annual  survey  of  new  recruits  at 'armed  forces 
enti^nce  and  examination  stations,, exit  and  post-service  surveys 

m  conduct^*  by  the  military,  attitudes  ,of  young  women  toward  military 
service,  and  so  forth.- 

In  -sum,  this  paper  has  argued  that  the  military  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  yoyth 'labor  markets.    On  the  one  handi  the 
military  is  a  major  source  of  jobs  for  American  youth,  while  on  the 
'other,  it  is  clear  that  military  experience  and  training  can  play  , 
^  significant  role  in  the  issues  and  problems  of  civilian  labor 

Market  behavior  i    It-is  time  that  /labor  force  statistics  reflected 
this  important  role  of  the  military. 
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DIRECT  EFFECTS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  .TRAINING .PROGRAMS.' 
ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT: 
NEW  ESTIMATES  AND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY  v 
By:  Charles  C.  Killingsworth  and  Mark  R.  Killingsworth - 


ABSTRACT 

We  first  discuss  the  ways  in  which  participants  in  employment 
and  training  programs  are  counted  in  official  figures  on  the  number 
of  persons  employed,  unemployed  and  not  in  the  labor  force.  We 
then  analyze  the- consequences  of  an  expansion' of  such  p.rograms^_aiicL_ 
present  estimates  of  the  purely'^tatistieal"  effects  of  expanding 
such  programs  o'n  the  number  of  persons  employed,  unemployed  and  not 
in  the  labor  force.    These-^£e^ts_appearl  to  be  substantial.  For 
example,  our  estimates  imply  that,  in  the'  absence  of  any  employment 
and  training  programs,  the  aggregate  unemployment  rate  in  1976>  would 
have  been  0.8  percentage  points  higher  than  the  actual  figure,  and 
the  teenage  unemployment  rate  would  haye  been  3.9  percentage  points 
higher  £han  the  actual  figure..   We  conclude  by  discussing  the 
implieations.  of  our  analysis  and  estimates  for  employment  policy 
and  employment,  training  programs  as  an  instrument  of  employment 
policy.  )  ' 


INTRODUCTION,  i 

How  do  employment  and  training  programs  affect  program  partic- 
ipants, and  what  is  the  appropriate  role  for  such  programs  in  employment 
policy?*    Most  research  on  the  effects  of  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams, and  most  discussions  of  their  merits  as  an  instrument  bf  employ- 


ment policy,  focus  on  what  may'be  called^'ultiinate"  or  "long  run" 
effects:    on  the  extent  to  which  they  affect  the  human  capital  -(and 
thus  the  subsequent  earnings  and  employment)  of  enrollees,  and  on  the  • 
extent  to  which  they  change  the  structure  of  the  labor  force,  shifting 
the  economy's  Phillips  curve  and  reducing  the  unemployment  rate  associ- 
ated with  any  given  inflation  rate.    But  a  few  studies  (Cohen,  1969; 

We  are  most  grateful  to  M^rk  Murray  for  his  extremely  thorough  and 
painstaking  research  assistance;  and  to  Orley  Ashenfelter,  Burt 
Barnow,  Paul  Flaim  and  Ralph "Smith  for  useful  comments  and  suggest- 
ions. 
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Small,  1972)  suggest  that  employment  &nd  .training  programs  also  have 
"short  run"  or  purely  "statistical'1  effects  on  employment  and  the 
unemployment  rate:    depending  on  the**  particular  program  in  which 
participants  are  enrolled,  enumerators ' for  the  Current  Population 
Survey  (CPS)  count  program  participants  as  employed,  unemployed  or 
not  in  the  labor  force.  ^Obviously,  then,  regardless  of  the  ultimate 
impact  of  these  programs  on  enrollees1  earnings  -and  employment, 

-chsfcges  i^proga?am-enroiiment^— necessarily  have  a  direct  or  short  run 
or  statistical  impact  tfn  official  CPS  figures  on  employment  and  on 
the  unemployment  rate. 

In  this  paper  we  have  two  objectives.    First,  relatively  little 
is^known  about  the  magnitude*  of  the  statistical  effect  of .  employment 
and  training  programs^  so  our  "short  run"  or  "statistical"  objective 
is  to  present  estimates  of  the  magnitude  of  this  effect,  with  special 
reference  to  youth.    We  also  have  a  "long  run"  or  "analytical"  objec- 
tive,  however:    to  disquss  the  pole  pf  employment  and  training  programs 
as  an  instrum^fft  of  employment  policy.    For  it  turns  out  that  our 
analysis  Of  the  "statistical"  effects  of  employment  and  training 

.'programs  not  only  provides  estimates  of  these  effects  but  also  has  a 
number  of  important  implications  for  broader  issues  of  employment 
policy.  *  ' 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ENROLLMENT 

IN  OFFICIAL  LABOR  FORCE  STATISTICS      ,  -  — 

The  substantial  growth  in  enrollment  in  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  driring  the  1960s— from  SO, 000  to  nearly  1,000,000  in 
1971--posed  a  serious  question  for  Federal  statistics-takers:  how 
should  such  enrollees  be  classified  in  official  labor  force  statistics? 
In  1965,  a  Federal  interagency  committee  adopted  definitions  which 
have  been  followed  since  that  time.    As  Small  (1972,  p.  7)  puts  it: 

In,  the  final  analysis*,  persons  (enrolled  in  such  programs) 
were  to  be  classified  as  enfployed  if  they  were  receiving 
wages  rather  than  subsistence  or  other  allowances,  or  if 
they  were  getting  on-the-job  training;  as  unemployed  if 
they  were  enrolled  in  institutional  (classrarom)  training. 
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Job  Corps  participants  were  to  be  counted  as  not  in  the 
labor  force.    The  household  interviewers  (for  the  CPS) 
were  given  detailed  instructions  for  classifying  those 
who  volunteered  information  on  participation. 

-  Most  of  the  large  manpower  programs  involved  placing 
*  '  people  in  jobs  rather' than  in  classroom  training,  and  most 

participants  would  therefore  be  counted  among  the  employed. 
This  would  probably  be  true  whether  or  not  the  household 
respondent  offered  any  information  on  the  enrollee's 

s >ecific- program  participation,  because  holding  a  job 
and  receiving  a  wage  are  fairly  clearcut  unambiguous  act- 
ivities.   On  the  other  hand,  the  line  of  demarcation  . 
between  being  unemployed  and  outside  the  labor  force  is 
much  harder  to  define.    Thus,  how  participants  in  pro- 
•  grams  such  as  the  Work  Incentive  program  are  actually 
.   classified  in  the  official  labor  force  Survey  is  uncertain. 

Accordingly,1  employment  and  training  programs  may  be  classified  accor- 
ding to  the  way  in  which  their  enrol lees  are  counted  in  official  employ- 
ment and  labor  force  statistics.    We  shall  refer  to  programs  whose  en-  < 
rollees  are  counted  as  not  in  the  labor  force— e.g.,  the  Job  Corps— as 
"Type  I!'  programs;  we  shall  refer  to  programs  whose  enrol lees  are  counted 
as  unemployed-e.g.,  institutional  training  programs— as  "Type  II" 
programs;,  and,  finally,  we  shall  refer  to- programs  whose  enrollees  are 
counted  as  employed-e.g. ,  Public  Service  Employment  or  on-the-job 
training* programs—as  "Type  III"  programs. 

Table  1  shows  how  enrollees  in  each,  of  the  major  employment 


and  training  programs  undertaken  by  the  Federal  government  during 
1963-76  were  classified  in  CPS  unemployment  and  labor* force  statistics. 
Table  2  summarizes  total  a^age  annual  enrollments  in  each  type  of 
program  both  for  the  general  population  and  for  youth  (persons  "age 

■  J 


1     For  a  capsule  summary  of  the  history  and  nature  of  many  of  these 
prngryns,  sfte  n.s.  Department  of  Labor  (1930,  pp^  193-197) . 
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TABLE  1. 

MAJOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  1963-76, 
s  BY  LABOR  FORCE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ENROLLEES  j 


Program 


Remarks 


Type  I  programs    (enrollees  counted  as  not  in'.thp  lahor  force) 
Job  Corps 

Type  II  program*    (enrollees  counted  as  unompioypd) 


Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act"  (MDTA )  - 
institutional  training 

Work  Experience  Program- --  progr «ms—ot her  than  

on-the-job  training 
Work  Incentive  Program   (WIN)  -  programs  other  than 
on-the-job  training  » 
'     Comprehensive  Employment  and  .Training  Act*  (CETA)  - 

.institutional   training  under  Titles  I,   II,  VI  _ 

Type  III. programs    (enrollees  counted  as  employed) 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act    (MDTA)  * 

on-the-job  training 
Work • Experience  Program  -  on-the-job  "training 
Work  Incentive  Program   (WIN)  -  on-the-job  training 
Neighborhood  Youth- Corps    (NYC)  -  in-school  and 

summer)   out  of  school 
College  Work  Study 

Comprehensive  Employment  Program  (CEP) 
Operation  Mainstream 

Public  Service  Careers   (PSC),  including   

Hew  Careers  and  STEP 
Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sextor  tJOBS)  - 

Federally-subsidi2e,d  -  -  ; 

Jobs-Optional  (JOP) 
'      Public  Employment  Program  (*EP) 

Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training' Act   (CETAj  - 
\     *  dn-the-job  training,   public  service  employment 
(PSE1,  adult  work  experience,  youth  employment 
'         programs^  ^  ~ 


began   1965>    continued  under  CETA 


began  1962)   subsumed  under  CETA  v 
began  1965 1—  subsumed  under-  WIN 
began  1969 
began  1^74 


began  1962>   subsumed  .under  JOP 

began  1965>   subsumed  under  WlHrt 

"began  1969  « 

began  1965>   subsumed  under  CETA 

began  1965 

began  1967>   subsumed  under  CETA 

began  1965>   subsumed  under  CETA 

began  1970   (New  Careers  began  1967) 

subsumed  under  CETA 

began  1968>   subsumed  under  CETA 

began  1 97 1 i   subsumed" under  CETA 

began  1971 i   subsumed  under  CETA 

began  1974  ■  i 


sixteenmo  nineteen).    •  Depencjing  on  the  particular  kind  of  activit/ 
in  Which  they  were  engaged  (e.g.,  on-the-job  training  or  institutional 
^training) ,  enrollees  in.  the  Work  Incentive  Program  (Wltf)  were  counted 
either  as, employed  or  unemployed;  hence,  WIN  is  in  effect  a  blend  of 
Types  I  ajid ^X^^h^M^  enrollments  are  shown  separately  in  Table  2. 

The^e  tables  reveal^that  the  great  majority  of  enrollees* were 
enrolled  in^TypeTll"  programs--that  is,-,  were  counted  as  eirfployed. 
-during  the  period  of  vtheir  enrollment.    Indecent  yefars,  aggregate 

enrollment  in  all  programs  combined  has  b^en  high  both  in  absolute  

terms  (e.*g.,  j.n  excess  of  1,000,000)  and  relative  to  the'level  pre- 
vailing  in  the  1960s. 


Wi,th-some  exceptions,  the  entries  in.  Table  2  represent  actuar 
annual  averages  of  current  enrollment  in  each  kind  of  program, 

These  were  calculated  by  aggregating  annual  average  enrollment 
figures,  taken  from  a  variety  of  sources  (e.g.,  issues  of  the 
Employment  and  Training  Reporttof  the  President) >  for  each  of 
th£  individual  programs  listed  in  Table  1.    Two  major  exceptions 
are  as, follows.    First,  available  data  for  enrollments,  under 
CETA  during  1974-1976* provide  information  one  new  (rather 'than  t 
total  current)  enrollments  t>y  quarter;  for  this  reason,  the 
entries  in  Table  2  for  1974-1976  include  annual  averages  of 
new  (rather  than  total  current)  CETA  enrol ltoents.    To  the  ex- 
tent that  enrbllees  in  CETA  programs  remained  enrolled  for  more 
than  a  quarter,  the  1974-1976  figures  shown  in  Table  2  of  course 
understate  the  actual  total  current  annual  ^enrollments.  Secpond, 
available  data  for  enrollments  under  the  College  Work  Study 

-  program -during  1965 ^m6^.e£er^^  "slpts^  * 

available  during  a  given  fiscal  year  rather  tharf  to  actua^l 
recipients  (enrollees  on  work-study  payrolls)  duijng  a  given' 
calendar  year.    In  arriving  at  the* figures  shown  in  Table  2,  ' 
we  treated, fiscal  and  calendar  year  figures  as^equivalent,  and  ( 
multiplied  the  number  of  awards  by  0.8  to  obtain  an  estimate  of 
the  annual  average  number  of  actual  recipients.    Further,  between 
fiscal  {ox,  under  our  assumptions,  calendar)  years  1975  and  1976, 
the  number  of  awards  increased  sharply,^  from  570,000  to  973,000-- 
so  sharply , that  we  suspect  that  colleges  and  universities  did 
not  adjust  in  time  to  fill  as  much  as  80  per  cent  of  the  maximum 
number  of  slots  available  in  1976.    In  arriving. at  the  fibres 

,  sfiown  in  Table  2\  we  therefore  assumed  that  the  "effective11 
number  of  awards  available  in  19*76  was  midway  between-  the  1976 
figure  andOthe  figure  for  1977,  895,000,  and1  multiplied  tha,s 
"effective"  number  by  0.8  to  get  an  estimated  annifal  average 
number  of  actual  recipients  during  1976.       v      %  v  y 
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TAfLE  2. 

ND  YOUTH  I 
NG  PORGRAJ 

(Annual  Averages,  In  Thousands  Of  Persons) 


TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  AND  YOUTH  ENROLLMENT  IN  MAJOR 
FEDERAL  ENPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PORGRAMS  1963-76,  BY  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM 


WIN/Work 
Expert  ence 


Type  I 


Type  II 


Type  III 


Total 


4 

ag  e 

age 

age 

,age 

Year 

Total  16- 

•19 

To  ta*l 

16-19 

To  t  a  1 

16-19  . 

Tot  a  1 

16-19 

Total 

16-19 

196  3 

'  0 

.  0 

0 

0 

22 

3 

-2 

* 

24 

3 

1964 

o 

0 

0 

0 

43 

10 

• 

1 

53 

10 

1965  ;tm 

* 

10 

9 

63 

17  •  ' 

.17  0 

126 

2  4  3 

152 

1966 

* 

* 

2  8 

26 

62 

14 

395 

*  \ 
2  97 

485 

337 

1 967 

• 

• 

* 

42 

3  8 

48 

1 2 

542 

401 

-6  32 

450 

1968 

3  . 

* 

33 

30  ' 

53 

,13 

543 

399 

632 

442 

1969 

5*  , 

24 

2  1 

4  8 

10 

6  24 

4  21 

7  55 

H  J  O 

1970, 

9     91.     *  i 

10* 

20 

15 

SI 

9 

'  674 

462 

836 

497 

i  m  t  * 
l  y  / 1 

t 

109 

12 

2  1 

5  8 

756 

503 

94  3 

543 

1972 

,115 

14 

22> 

1> 

53 

10 

1001 

600 

1191 

641 

1975 

163 

18 

20- 

15 

38 

8 

893 

529 

1114 

570 

1974 

21-2  ' 

19 

15 

86 

24 

884 

494 

1  202 

555 

t 

1975 

«24 

20 

16 

.  133 

4  9 

1264 

655 

1*632 

743 

1976 

265 

29* 

20 

16  ' 

159 

■ 

* 

46 

1420 

748 

1864 

839 

Notes: 

•  *  ncgl ig  i  hi e . 

Due  to 

round  i  nq 

,  ^column 

*  • 

entries  do 

*  4 

not  always  sum 

along  rows 

to  wTo^  a  I  ,f 

f  i  our.e 

«■  howi 

column. 

1  or   »  oh » *'e« 

"»  ,  s^< 
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But  while  the-  size  of  these  enrollments  is  substantial,  the 
existence  of  substantial  employment  programs  sponsored  by  the 
federal  government  is  not,  of  course,  unprecedented:    enrollments  . 
in  federal' work -relief  programs  during  the  1930s  were  still  larger. 
There  is,  however,  an  interesting  difference:    in  contrast  with 
the  procedures  adopted  in  1965,  under  which  Type  III  enrollments 
of  the  1960s  and  1970s  are'oounted  as  employed,' participants  in 
these  work-relief  programs  during  the  1930s  were--and,  in  the 
historical  statistics,  still  are--countedyas  unemployed.  (For 
elaboration  on  this  point  see  Darby,  1976,  pp.  2-8,  and  the  ref- 
erences therein.)    Table  3  illustrates  the  consequences 'of  counting 
1930s  work-relief  program  participants  as  employed  (as  they  would 
be  counted  under  current  procedures)  rather  than  as  unemployed  (as 


s  ...  3 

they  were,  and  still  are,  counted  in  official  statistics).  Pre 


5* 


w3* 

sumabiy,  the  growth  in  employment  and  training  program  enrollments 
during  the  1960s  and  1970s  may  also  have  had  an  important  effect 


Darby'gets  "recalculated"  figures  (or,  in  his0 terminology,  correc- 
ted" figures)  which  differ  somewhat. from  ours.    (Compare,  for  exam- 
ple, the  fourth  column  in  Table  3  in  Darby,  1976,  p.  8,  with  the 
third  column  in  our  Table  3.)    These  differences  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  using  different  data  on  work-relief  enrollment:    Darby  , 
uses  data  on  total  Federal,  state  and  local  work-relief  enrollment 
appearing  in  a  1966  Department  of  Commerce  publication  (see  notes 
to  Ta~ble  2  in  Darby,  1976,  p.  7,  especially  in  reference  to  column 
*7  of  that  table);  while  we  use  data  .on  Federal  work-relief  enroll- 
ment  only  appearing  in  the  1943  and  1946  editions  of  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States  (see  notes  to  our  Table  3).  Despite 
these  differences,  our  "recalculated"  unemployment  rate  figures  tor 
1933-1941  are  similar  to  Darby's  "corrected"  figures  for  the  same 
years;  and,  like  us,  Darby  concludes  that  classifying  work-relief 
enrol lees  as  'employed  rather  than  unemployed  would  have  a  substantial 
effect  on  measured  unemployment  rates  for  those  years. 
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TAfcLE  3. 

PARTICIPANTS  IN  FEDERAL  WORK-RELIEF  PROGRAMS  AND 
REPORTER  AND  RECALCULATED  UNEMPLOYMENT  RAJES,  1933-42 


^TAfmuaT~Averages) 


Year  * 

WO  IK  •  Kc  Jl  1  c  I     r  rotjioiii 

Participants* 
(thousands ) 

Unemployment  Ra'tes 
Reported**  Recalculated*** 

Percentage   reduction  in 

1933 

4151 

24  .9 

18.3          •  "~ 

26.5 

1934 

661 

21.7 

20.  7 

4.6 

1935 

3817 

2a.  1 

13.8 

31.3 

1936 

5666 

16.9 

10.8 

34.9 

1937 

2553 

14.  3  * 

10.0 

'  30.1 

1938 

4210  " 

19.0 

12.3 

35.3  w 

1939 

3246 

17.2 

12  .0 

30.  2  / 

1940 

2869 

14;  6 

10.0 

31.5 

1941 

•  1767 

9.9 

7.0 

29.  3  4 

1942 

386    .  * 

4.7 

4.1 

12*.  8 

Notes : 


*  *  S 

*  #  *  s 


inciudes  Civil  Works  Administration,    civilian  Conservation  Corps,  Nationa-1^ 
Youth  Administration,   Works  Progress  Administration  and  other  Federal  agency\ 
projects  financed  from  emergency  funds.     Data  do  not  include  administrative 
personnel.      (Source;     Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,   1943  edition, 
Table  204;   and. 1946  edition,  Table  259.)  » 
Source:     1947  Handhoo*  of .  -Labor  Statistics,  Vab*e  A12. 

Calculated  by  switching  al 1* pa r ticipahts  in  Fe deral " work- relie f  programs 
from  "unemploypd"  to   "employed"  category." 
(columnf2  -  column   3)/column  2. 
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on  reported  employment  and  on  the  reported  unemployment  rate.  But 
how  may  one  measure  the  purely  "statistical"  effects  of  these  pro- 
^    grams,  and  just  how  large  has  this~i effect  actually  been? 

MEASURING  THE  STATISTICAL  EFFECTS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  •  '  f 

For  purposes  of  measuring  the  purely  statistical  effects  of  an  . 
expansion  of  employment  and  training  programs,  it  is* useful  to  divide 
the  total  effect  of  such  expansion  into  two  components:  '^immediate" 
and  "induced."    First  consider  the  immediate  effect  of  each  kind. of 
program.    When  a  person  enters  a  Type  I  program,  his  post-enrollment 
status  is  always  "not  in  the  labor  force,"  so  that  the  immediate  '  %  - 
effect  of  an  expansion  of  a  Type  I  program  is  to  increase  the  number 
1  „      of  persons  counted  as  absent  from  the  labor  force  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  number  of  enrollees  who  were  in  the  labor  force  (that 'is,  were 
employed  or  unemployed)  prior -to  enrollment;  and  to  reduce1  the  numbers  - 

• •  4     Note  that  the  third  column  in  our  Table  3  does  not  show  what  unem- 
ployment rates  would  have  been  during  1933-1941  in  the  absence  of 
government  work-relief  programs.    It  simply  shows  what  official  unem- 
ployment- rate  statistics  for  these  years  would  look  like  it  the 
official  definition  of  "unemployment"  used  for  those  years  were  the 
same  (with  respect  to  enrollees  in  work-relief  and  similar  govern-  m 
ment  programs)  as  the  one  in  current,  use.    Hence  a  comparison  of 
the  second  and  third  columns  of  Table  3  reveals  only  "the  impact 
of  this  purely  definitional  change";  in  and  of.  itself ,  it  does  not 
have  any  particular  analytical  importance,  since  it  does  not  show 
the  difference,  under  either  definition,  between  reported  unemploy- 
ment rates  and  the  unemployment  rates  which  would  have  prevailed  in 
the  absence  of  work-relief  programs.    Though  he  never  says  so  m  so 
many  words,  Darby  seems  to  believe  that  the  "corrected    (m  his 
terms")  or  "recalculated"  (in  oujrterms)  unemployment  rate  would 
have  prevailed  either  in  the  prf&nce  or  the  absence  of  work-relief 
programs.  .  In  plrticTTlar,  he  appears  to  believe  that  such  programs 
"crowded  out"  other  employment  on  a  one-for-one  basis  or,  more  or 
.  less  equivalently,  that  the  statistical  effect  of  such  programs  on 
recorded  aggregate  employment  (under  either  the  1930s  or  the  current 
definition)  was  zero:    (See  Darby,  1976,  pp.  S-6,  especially  the 

*  second  complete  sentence  on  p.. 6.)    Our  analysis  m  Section  II  ana 

•  «in  Appendix  A  implicitly  calls  this  notion  into  question.    For  ; 
additional  criticism  of  Darby's  "crowding-out"  assumption,  criticism 
which  is  addressed,  explicitly  to  Darby's  paper",  see  Kesselman  and 

d  Savin  (1977).  t 
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of  persons  counted  as  employed  or  unemployed  by  amounts  equal  to  the 
numbers  of  enrol lees  who  were  employed  or  unemployed,  respectively, 
prior' to  enrollment,     (Of  course,  person?  not  in  the  labor  force  prior 
to  enrollment  are  still  counted  , as  not  in  the  labor  force  after  they 
enter  a  Type  I  program,)    Similarly,  on  net  the  immediate  effect  of 
expanding  a  Type  II  program  is  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  counted 
as  unemployed  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  number  of  enrollees  who  were 
not  unemployed  (that  is,  were  either  employed  or  not  in  the  labor 
force)  prior  to  enrollment;  and  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  persons 
counted  as  employed  or  not  in  the  labor  force  by  amounts  equal  to  the 
numbers  of  enrollees  who  were  employed*  or  not  in  the  labor  force, 
respectively,  prior  to  Enrollment,     (Of  course,' persons  who  were 
unemployed  prior  to  enrollment  are  still  counted-as  unempl<p$cj^after 
they  enter  a  Type  II  program).    Finally,  on  net  the  immediate  e£fect_J_ 
of  expanding  a  Type  Iir  program  is  to  increase  the  number  of  persons 
' counted  as  employed  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  number  of  persons  who  . 
were  not  employed  (that  is,  were  either  unemployed  or  not  in  the  labor 
forSe)  before  they  entered  the  program;  ayd  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
persons  counted  as  unemployed  or  not  in  the  labor  force  by  amounts 
equal  to,  respectively^'  the  numbers  of  enrollees  who  were  unemployed 
or  not  in  the  labor  force  prior  to  enrollment,     (Of  course,  persons 
who  were  emplo^f  prior  t'o  enrollment  are  still  counted  as  employed 
after  entering  a  Type  III  program,) 

Hence  it  is  quite  simple*  and  straightforward  to  work, out  the 
"immediate"  effect  on  reported  labor  force  statistics  of  expansion 
of  any  of  the  employment  and  training  programs  just  mentioned.  De- 
scribing the  "induced11  effects  on  reported  labor  force  statistics  is 
more  difficult.    This  is  because  these  "induced11  effects  refer  (i)  to 
^ke  reaction  of  the  rest  of  the  economy  to  enrollment  increases  or 
decreases  in  the  "employment  and  training  sector11  and  (ii)  to"  the  re- 
action of  the  rest  of  the  economy  to  any  changes  in  t^e  economic  , 
environment  which  accompany  and  are  the  consequence  of,  such  .enroll- 
ment changes.    It  is  usually  possible  to  say  what  the  direction 


«... 


of  these  "induced"  effects  on  the  rest  of  the  economy  will  be.  (For 
example,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  employers  will  fill  at 
least  some  of  the  jobs  which  are  vacated  by  employed  persons  who  quit 
in  order  to  enter  employment  and  training  programs.')    However,  the 
magnitude  of  such  effects  is  difficult  to  determine  a' priori  without 
certain  kinds  of  quantitative  information(e.g. ,  on  elasticities  of  . 
demand,  supply  and  substitution);  and  in  general  this  information 
is  neither  readily  available  ^or,  even  if  available,"  very  reliable^ 
for  this  reason,  previous  work  on  the  ^question  of  the  statis- 
tical effects  of  employment  and  training  programs  (see  Cohen,  1969, 
and  Small,  1972)  has  been  based  on"  an  ad  hoc  assumption  of  convenience 
about  aggregate  labor  market  behavior:'  that  measures  of  what  we  have 
here  called  the  "immediate"  effects  of  the  expansion  of  such  programs 
on  reported  aggregate  labor  force  statistics  provide  I  satisfactory 
approximation  to  the  total  effects  of  such  programs  on  aggregate 
labor  force  statistics;  or,  more  or  less  equivalently,  that  "induced" 
effects  of  such  programs  on  these  statistics  are  of  secondary  importance 
and  may  be  neglected  in  arriving  at  an  approximate  measure  of  the^ 
total  statistical  effects  of  employment  and  training  programs. 

Hence,  for  example,  this  amounts  to  an  assumption  that  increasing 
Type  I  program  enrollment  reduces  reported  employment  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  number  of  new  enrol lees  who  were  in  the  labor  force 
prior  to  enrollment.    The  assumption  may  also  be  applied  in  reverse: 
here  it  amounts  to -Sin  assumption  that  abolishing  a  Type  I  program 
would  increase  reported  employment  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  number 
of  enrol lees  who  were  employed  prior  to  enrollment,  and  would 
increase  the  reported  labor*"*force  by  an  amount  equal'  to  the  number 
of  enrollees  who  were  in -the  labor  force  prior  to  enrollment. 
Similarly,  in  the  case  of  Type  II  programs,-  the  ad  hoc  assumption 
of  convenience  amounts  to  an  assumption'  that  abolishing  a  Type  II 
program  would, increase  reported  employment  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  number  of  enrollees  who  were  employed  prior  to  enrollment,  and 
would  reduce  the  reported  labor  force  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
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number  of  enrollees  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  prior  to  enrollment. 
J^inallyjL-  injthe  case  of  Type  III  programs,  thi&  amounts  to  an  assumption 
that  abolishing  a  Typ&  III  program  would  reduce  reported  employment  by  - 
an  amount  equal  to  the  number  of .enrollees  who  were  nyt  employed  prior 
to  enrollment,  and  would  reduce  the  reported  labor  force  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the-  number  of  enrollees  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  prior 
to  enrollment. 

^        It  is  important  to  note  that  this  ad  hoc  assumption  of  conven- 
ienfe^refers  only  to  aggregate  totals  for  persons  employed,  unemployed 
and  not "in  the  labor  force,  and  does  not  entail  any  assumptions  about 
the,  effect  of  abolishing  (or  increasing  enrollment  in)  any  program 
on  the  labor  force  status  of  any  particular  individual,  enrolled  or 
not.    For  example,,  the  assumption  does  say  that,  if  all  0/ the  en- 
rollees in  a  Type  I  program  were  in  the  labor  force  prior  to  enrollment, 
then  abolishing,  that  program*  would  increase  the  reported  labor  force 
by  an  amount  equal  /to  the  number  of  enrollees.    But  the  assumption 
do.es  not  imply  anything  about  the  effect  of  abolishing  the  program 

on  the  employment  status  of  any  particular  individual  whether 
•  >  * 

previously  enrolled  in  the  program  or  not.  In  fact, .if  one  is  in- 
terested only  in  measuring  the  effects  of  expanding  or  'contracting 
employment  and  training  programs  on  aggregate  labor  force  statistics, 
then,,  in  -generaj,  assumptions  or  results  about  the  effects  of  such 
changes  on  the  labor  -force  status  of  given  individuals  are  neither 
necessary  nor  particularly  relevant.  All  that  is  reared  is  the 
ad  hoc  assumption  of  convenience  which  we  have  stated  above. ^ 


5.    In  fact,  neither  Small  nor  Cohen  states  the  Assumption  in  the  form 
given  here.  'Rather,  they  both  say  that,  in^deriving  estimates  of 
the  total  statistical  effects  of  employment  and  training  programs, 
they  assume  that  "enrollees  would  have  continued  at  their  previous 
(i.e.,  pre-enrollment)  employment  status  during #their  participation 
injthe  federal  manpower  program  if  there  had  been  no  federal  man- 
power program11  (Cohen,-  1969,  p.  498),  or,  'equivaiently,  that  "en- 
rollees would  have  continued  their  pre-enrollment  status  in'  the 
absence  of  the  programs11  (Small,  1972,  p.,  11).    This'seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  a  fair  amount  of  unnecessary  conftision  and  doubt  as 
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'  '    Since  it  refers  to  aggregates  rather  than  to  particular  indi- 
viduals, the  ad  hoc  assumption  of  convenience  used  in  previous  work* 
on  the  statistical  effects  of  employment  and  training  programs  is 
not  unlike  the  assumptions  used  to  construct  and  interpret  supply  and  . 
demand  schedules.    For  examp/e,  the  Joint  of  intersection  of  supply 
and  demand  W  labor  schedules  gives/the  total  number  of  persons 
who  will  be  %>loyed  in  equilibrium  at  a  given  point  in  time,  but 
it  does  not  show  which  persons  will-  be  employed.    To  say  anything-  ^ 
about  the  latter  will  require  aditi6na"l  assumptions  (e.g.,  about  , 
labor  turnover);  but  such  assumptions  are  unnecessary  if  the  objective 
is^simply  to  discuss  the  aggregate  level  of  employment.  Indeed, 
Qls  'similarity  between  the  ad  hoc  assumption  of  convenience  about 
the  effects  of  employment  and  training  programs  on  aggregate  labor 
force  statistics  and  the  assumptions  used  to.  construct  and  intent 
.  supply  and  demand  schedules  is  an  advantage.    As  will  become  evident 
'  below  and  in  Appendix  A,  this  similarity  makes  it  possible  to  analyze 
the  effects  of  such  programs  on  aggregate  labor  force  statistics 
within'  the  context  of  a  .simple  model  of  supply  and  demand  in  the 

labor  market.  ... 

In  sum.,  the  ad  hoc  assumption  of  convenience  discussed  above 
constitutes  an  ad  hoc.  estimation  method-or  AHEM,  for  shbrt-^which 
maybe  used  to  estimate  the  effect?  of  employment  and  training  pro- 
•grams  on  aggregate  statistics  on  persons  employed',  unemployed  and 
no*  in  the  labor  force.    AHEM  estimates  refer-  to  what  ,we  have  called 

  —  -  ,■•].  -•  -  ■ 

5      (cont.)    to  the  validity  of 'their  estimates, -  since  jAis  versioi^ 
'of  the  assumption  is  extremely  stringent- and,  as  Smith  (1971,  | 
1973)  has  noted,  is  probably  quite  unrealistic.    However,  it  is 
.  important  to  note  that  Cohen  an4  Small  discuss- only  .the  effects 
of  employment  .and  training  programs  on  aggregate  labor  force 
statistics,  so  .that  none  of  their"  work  actually  requires  this 
extremely  strong 'assumption  about  effects  on^particular  indiv- 
iduals. The  only  assumption  required  for  any  of -their  estimates 
is  the  much  more  general  ad;  hoc  assumption  of  convenience, 
stated  in  the  text,  about  aggregate  behavior. 
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"immediate"  progrlm  effects,  only,,  and  fgnore  all  "induced"  effects 
of  the  expansion  of  these  programs  on  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
In^iition  therefore  suggests  that  AHEM  estimates^of  the  total 
statistical  effect  of  such  programs  are  probably  conservative.  In 
particular,  it  can  he  shown  that,  because  of  the  nature  of, the 
"induced"  effects  neglected  by  the  AHEM  procedure,  the  AHEM  tech- 
nique is  Suways  downward-biased:    AHEM  estimates  will  consistently 
overstate  any  decreases  in  employment,  labor  force  or  the  unemployment 
rate  which  are  attributable  to  increases  in  program  enrollment  aflld 
will  consistently  understate  any  increases  in  these  variables  which 
are  the  result  of  increases  ill  enrollments. 

In  Appendix  A  we  pVesent  a  technical  discussion  of  the  reasons 
why  this  is  so.    Appendix  A  analyzies  the  statistical  effects  of 
employment  and  tr^ning  programs  in  the  context  of  a  formal  (though 
relatively  simple)  model  of  the  labor  market,  and  as  such- may  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  technically-oriented  reader  (e.g.,  the  profess-  % 
ional  economist) .  ^To  summarize  the  results  in  Appendix  A  for  the^ 
general  reader,  We. think  it  sufficient,  for  our' present  purposes,  to 
note  that  Appendix  A  suggests  that  there^are  tw&\basic  reasons  why 
the  AHEM  procedure  is  "conservative"  in  tfie  Sense  Jgiven  above,  'first, 
the' AHEM  procedure  ignores  the  fact  .that,  some  jz$rt he  vacancies 
created  in  thte  i*fcst  of  the  economy -when  employed  workers 4  depart  to 
enroll  in  employiftSnt  and  training  programs  will  be  filled  witft  new 
employees, .  so  that,  even  when  the  labor  market  fclears,  employment 
in  the  rest  of*the  economy  is  not  reduced  on  net  by  as  much' as  the  ' 
number  of  new  enrollees  who  were  employed  in  the  rest  of  the  economy 
prior  fb-  enrollment .    Second,  to  the  extent  that ^markets  d6  not 
cltear--or,  loosely  speaking,  to  the  extent  that  the  economy  is 
below  "ful £  .employment"- -and  the  government  decides  to  expand 
aggregate  demand  £y  expanding  employment  a$d  training  program  enrol 1- 
-ment,  the  AHEM  procedure "also  ignores  the  multiplier  effects  on 
employment.  vn\  the  rest  of  the  economy  which  occur  as  the  result  of '< 
this  expansion  in  aggregate  demand.  " 

v  ....  i 
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/      'with  this  as  prolog*,,  it  is  not  hard  to  discern  the  general  , 
nature  of  the  statistical  effects  of  employment  and  training  programs 
in  the  United  States  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.    In  essence,  Type  III 
programs. take  persons  out  of  the  "unemployed"  and  "not  in  the  labor 
force"  categories  and  put  them  into  the  "employed"  category;  and 
these  "immediate"  effects  ofType*III  programs  are  reinforced  by 
additional  "induced"  effects:    employers  fill  some  of  the  jobs 
vacated -by  the  employed  persons  who' enroll,  and  the  additional 
aggregate  demand  generated  by  the  expansion  of  the  programs  stimu- 
lates aggregate  employment  still  further.    Moreover,  Type  III  pro- 
■  gram  enrollments  have  generally  been  much- larger  than  enrollments 
in  other  programs  (see  Table  2),  so,  loosely  speaking,  "As  Type  III 
programs  go,  so-goes  the  economy."    This  means  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  expansion  of  enrollment  in  employment  and  training  programs 
which  occu/red  during  the  1960s  and  1970s  increased  bdth  recorded 
employing  and  the  recorded  labor  force  to  levels  above  (and  reduced 
the  rejorded  unemployment  rate  to  a  level  below)  what  would  have 
prevailed  in  the  absence  of  these  programs.    But  what  is  the  magni- 
tude of  these  effects,  and  what  implications  do  they  have  f or p 
employment  policy?    We  rum  to  these  questions  in  the  next  two  parts 
of  the  paper.  » 

'    ESTIMATES  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  EFFECTS  OF 
•EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

In  principle,  one  could  estim^the  direct  effects  of  employ- 

^  ment  and  training  programs  using  either  of  two  procedures.    First,  • 

one  could  specify  a  compile  model  of  labor  markets,  representing  ; 

both  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  enrollments  in  employment  and  "  > 

-  'training  programs  explicitly  in  tto?«*eU  estimate  the  parameters 

of  the  model-  and  then  measure  the  direct  effects  of  employment  and 

training  prbgrams  by  (for  example)  simulating  the  behavior  of  the 

m0del  with  the  supply  of  enrollments  set  at  zero  and  then  comparing 

*   these  results  with  observed. behavior  .^Unfortunately,  specifying  . 

and  then-  estimating  such  a  model  for  use  in  simulations  of  this 
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kind  is  no  simpfe  task;  doing'  the  job  properly  may  not  require 
building  a  complete  macromodel,  but  it  certainly  calls  for  more 
than  ai^ew' ordinary  least  squares  regressions—and  it  probably 
calls  for  more  data  than  are  actually  available.    Developing  esti- 
mates based  on  a  complete  model  of  labor  markets  is  an  important 
goal  for  future  research;  for  the  present,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  presenting  estimates  of  the  direct  effects  of  employment  and 
training  programs  derived  from  the  second  procedure,  AHEM.  In 
view  of -the  discussion  abqve,  it  is  worth  stressing  once  again 
that  estimates  based  on  AHEM  are  conservative:    if  anything,  the 
"true"  statistical  effects  are  probably  greater  than  the  estimates 
which  we  shall  present -below. 

.    With* this  in  mind,  consider  Tables  4-7,  in  which  we  present 
official  CPS  figures  on  aggregate  unemployment,  'employment ,  etc., 
and  AHEM  estimates  of  what  these  labor  market  variables  would  have 
•been  in  the  absence  of  any  employment  and  training  programs.  (For 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  procedures  used  in  deriving  the  AHEM 
estimates  set  out  in 'Tables  4-7,  see  Appendix  B.)    Table  4  contrasts 
CPS  figures  on  actual  levels  of  aggregate  employment,  unemployment 
and  labor  force  (that*  is,  the  actual  values  of  these  labor  market" 
Variables,  observed  in  the  presence  of  employment  and  training 
programs)  with  AHEM* figures  (that  is,  our  estimates  of  what  these* 
variables  would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  the  programs)  for  the 
total  population.    Hence  the  columns  headed  "diff^in  Table  4  gives 
the  purely  statistical  effect  of  employment  and  training  programs 
on  the  variables  considered  there.    Table  5  presents  similar  compar- 
isons for  the  aggregate  employment -population  ratio,  the  unemploy- 
jt  rate  and  the  labor 'force  participation  rate  for  the  population 
whole.    Finally, .Tables  6  and  7  present  analogous  results  for 
teenage  population  (persons^  age  sixteen  to  nineteen) .  ; 
Both  for  the  population  as  a  whole  and  for  the  teenage  popula- 
tion, our  estimates  imply  that* the  statistical  effects  of  expansion 
of  .employment  and  training  programs  (esp^a^lly  employmerit  programs) 
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fT     AHEM  AND  CPS  MEASURES  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND  LABOR  FORCE  FOR  TOTAL  POPULATION,  1963-76 

(Annual  Averages,  In  Thousands  Of  Persons) 
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TABLE  5.  • 

9         AHEM  AND  CPS  MEASURES  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  ^EMPLOYMENT 

ANt)  LAW)R  FORCE  RATIOS  FOR  TOTAL  POPULATION,  1963-76 

i 

(Annual  Averages,  In  Per  Cent) 
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AHEM  AND  CPS  MEASURES  OF  EMPLOYMENT .  ^MTUOYMENT  AND  LABOR  FORCE  , 
FOR  POPULATION  AGE  16^19,  1963-7S 

(Annual  Averages ,  In  Thousands  of  Persons)  «' 
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TAB  LP.  7. 

,  AUEM. AND  CPS  MEASURES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  t  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  LABOR  FORCE  RATIOS' 
FOR  POPULATION  AGE  16-19,  1963-76 


(Annual  Averages,  In  Per  £ent) 
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since  1963  have  grown  steadily  ^importance.  The  effect  of  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  on  reported  levels  and  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment has  increased  steadily  over  time;  the  effect  on  reported  levels 
of  employment  and  labor  force,  and  on  reported  employment-population 
and  labor  force  participation  figures,  has  likewise  increased  steadily 
over  time. 

In  view  of  our  discussion  in  Part  II  above,  this  is  hardly 
astonishing;  but  the.  magnitudes,  of  these  effects  may  come  as  some- 
thing of  a  surprise.    For  example, ^ the  estimates  suggest  that,  in 
the  absence  of  employment  and  training  programs,  the  National  unem- 
ployment rate  would  have  been  about  eight-tenths  of  a  percentage 
point  higher  in  1976  than  the  actual  figure;  and  that  the  teenage 
unemployment  rate  would  have  been  about  3.9  percentage  points  higher 
than  the  official .1976  figure.  .Similarly,  the  estimates  imply  that, 
in  the'  absence  of  the  programs/the  aggregate  employment-population 
ratio  would  have  been  about  seven-tenths  of  *  percentage  point 
lower  in  1976  than  the  actual  figure;  and  that  the  teenage  employ-, 
ment-population  ratio  would  have  been  about"  3.1  percentage,  points 
lower  than  the  actual  1976  figure. 

'     Finally,  the  estimates  also  shed  some  interesting  light  on 
the  experience  of  the  second  half  of  the/960s.    Both  overall  and 
for  teenagers,  unemployment  rates  hit  their  lowest  level  for  the 
.entire  decade.in  1969,  and  employment -population  ratibs  reached 

"     of  course    these  are  estimates,  which^as  indicated  in  n.  2  above, 
6-    are  sub  ect  to^some  measurement  error.    Accordingly.,  they  should 
■    be  interpreted  with  some  caution.    However,  to  the  extent  that 
measurement  errors  induce  systematic  biases,  we  su «PJ« 
they  work  in  a  downward  or. conservative  direction     Both  because 
'    of  the  nature  of  the  AHEM  approach  and  because  1974-1976  CE1A 
~      enrollment  data  used  in  our  calculations  almost  certainly under- 
*  Sate  actual  average  total  current  enrollment  (see  n\   2  above) 
S  probable  that  the  differences  between  the  official  1976 
*     eiploK  labor  force,  etc. ,  figures,  and  those 

'  tain/ in  the  absence  of  employment  and  training  programs  are  larger 
than  the  ones  given  in  the  text.  •  ' 


their  highest  level  for  the  entire  decade  in  1969.    Tables  5  and  7 
suggest  that  the  effect  of  employment  and  training  programs  on  ° 
these  patterns  was  considerable.    According  to  the  estimates  pre- 
sented in  Tables  5  and  7,  almost  30%  of  the  total  decline  in  the 
overall  national  unemployment  rate  between  1964  and  1969. was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  statistical  effects  of  employment'  and  training  pro- 
grams; and  thaV  these  statistical  effects  account  for  nearly  all  (90%) 
of  the  decrease  in  the  teenage  unemployment  rate  between  1964  and 
1969.  • 

Of  course,  the  line  between' unemployment  and  absence  from  the  ' 
labor  >force  is' not  .always  easy  to  draw,  and  so  some  observers—notably 
Geoffrey  Moore— have  argued  that  for  many  purposes  the-  employment- 
population  ratio  is  a  better  measure  of- labor  market  behavior  than  the 
unemployment  rate.    In  the  present  case,  however,  comparison  of  the 
employment-population  ratio  with  and' without  employment  and  training 
programs  over  1964-1969  tells  essentially  the  same  story  as  the  com-' 
parison  of  unemployment  rates  during  the  same  period.    Tables  5  and  7 
imply  that  over  15%  of  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  employment- 
population  ratio  during  1964-1969  was  a  consequence  of  the  expansion 
of  employment  and  training  programs,  and  that  over  35%  of  the  increase 
in  the  teenage  employment-population  ratio  during  1964-1969  was  like- 
wise the  result  of  this  expansion.7 

7.    That  is,  the  increase  between  1964  and  1969  in  the  reported  aggre- 
gate employment  -population  ratio  was  2.3  percentage  points;  but 'the 
-reported  emproyment-po'putation  ratio  in  1969  would  have  been  0.4 
percentage  points  lower  than,  it  .actually  was  had  there  been  no' 
,r  employment  and. training, programs',  according  to  our  estimates.  (See 
Table  5.)    Hence  the  program1 s-  purely  statistical  effects'  "account" 
for-0.4/2.3  =  17.4%. of  the  total  increase  in  the  aggregate  employ- 
s    ment -population  ratio  during  A  964- 196 9.    Similarly,  the  programs 
account  for  2.2/6.1  =  36.1%  of  the  increase. in  the  teenage  employ- 
,ment -population  ratio  between  1964' arid  1969;.  for  0.5/1.7  =  29.4%  of 
**the  decrease  in  the  aggregate  uhemplpyment  rate  during  these  years; 
and  for  &6/4.0  =  90%  of  the  1964-1969  decrease  in  the  teenage  un- 
employjnent£  rate.  *  -,  ' 
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POLICY  IMPLICATIONS  * 
The  estimates  presented  here  have  an  obvious  empirical  signifi- 
cance; moreover,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  analysis  above  (which 
is  presented  in  more  detail  in  Appendix  A),  the  estimates  have  a 
number  of .implications  for  employment  .policy  and  for  employment  and  # 
training  programs  as  instruments  of  employment  policy . 

That  there  is' still  debate  on  these-  iskues  might  seem  somewhat  ■  < 
surprising,  since,  as  is  w^ll  known,'  the  deiate  was  supposed  to  have 
been  over  with  more  than  ten  years  ago.    To/be  sure,  even  in  the  • 
good  old  days  of  the  1960s,  some  advocated  employment  and.  training 
programs  as  means  of  effecting  structural  changes  in  the  labor  fonce 
and  reducing  the  inflation  rate  associated  with  any  given  unemployment 
rate.    But  a -second  school  sought  what  might  be  called  the  lift  of  8, 
driving  demand:    they  argued  for  monetary  and  fiscal  measures  to  ex- 
pand aggregate  denfand  and  move  the  economy  albng  a  negative-sloped 
Phillips  curve,  incurring  an  acceptably  small  increase  in. inflation 
in  exchange  for  a  much  desired  reduction  in  the  unemployment  rate. 
In  the  end,  policy  gave  much  more  emphasis  to  aggregate  demand  measures 
than  .to  structural  measures,- and,  as  shown  in  Tables  5  and  7,  unem*  ■ 
ployment  rates  as  reflected  in  CPS"  data  fell  sharply.    The  proponents 
of  what  has  now  become  the  new  old-time  religion  of  demand  expansion  ;. 
maintained  that  this  experience  renders  a  -/clear-cut  verdict"  (Heller, 
1966,  p.  64)  on  the  merits  of  a&regat*  demand  measures,  making  "...  it 
...as  clear  today  as  it  can  possible.be"  (Ackley,  1966)  that  the 
strategy  "worked  amazingly^*  (Oken,  .1976,-  p".  70) :    the  view  Vhat . 
"...the  inadequate"  demand  camp  was^  right  and  the  structuralists  were 
'wrong"  (Ackley,  1966)  ".'..was  gloriously  confirmed  by  the  ease  with 
which  new  jobs  were  created  and  unemployment  diminished  in  the  sub-  ^ 
sequent  expansion  of' aggregate  demand"  (Tobin,  1974,  p.  16)-thus, 
demonstrating  ",,.that  macroeconomics  can,  black  youths  aside,  achieve 
full  employment"  (Samuelson,  1969)'  and  thkt  "the  American  economy  can 
reach'unemplpyment  rates  of  close  to  3%  thWgh,  the  use  of -simple 
f iscal  and  monetary  policies"  (fhurow,  1973,  p.  84) . 
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If  the*fcebate  was  suppbs^d  to  be  over,  why* has  it  continued?  * 
Primarily,  it  seems,  because  economists  rediscovered  supply^nd 
realized  that  the  scissors  which  the  aggregate  demand  school  wielded 
had  only  one  blade."  First  came  th6  realization  that  demand  expan- 
sion not  only  reduces  unemployment  but  also  raises  prices,  aitd  / 
that  eventually  money-swages  will  adjust  to  catch  up  withu prices-- 
thereby  cancelling, at  least  some  of  the  previous  gains  in  employ- 
ment:  ^  the  demand-expansion  road  up  the  Phillips  curve  seems,  in 
the  long  run,  to  be  appreciably  steeper  and  more^ dangerous  than 
initially  thought.  'More  recently  has  coma  the  realization  that 
government  supply-side  programs  have  contributed  in  no  Ismail  way 
ta decent  gains  in  a  variety  of  economic  indicators—gains  which 
were  once  thopght  to  be  attributable  entirely  to  the  expansion  of 
•aggregate  demand  during  the  1960s. 

Our  analysis  and  estimate^^ear  on  this  debate  in  several 
respects.-    First,  just  as  other  au^ors/hav£  found  that  various 
supply-side  programs— as  oppc/sed  to  "simple  fiscal  and  monetary  .  * 
policies11  as  such--made  an  important  contribution  teethe  attain- 
ment of  various* policy  goals  during  the  1960s,8  we,  Woo,  conclude 
that  supply-side  (i.e.,  employment •  an <i  training)  prog^tosqjs  account 
for  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  reductiorc'in  >unemplo)nn? 
rate^  (and  the  increase  in  employment -population  ratios^  during  the 
1960s.    The  "cl*ar^eut -.verdict"  which  emerges  *fi*om  a  consideration  of 
Tables  5  4and  7  is  that  the  purely  statistical  effects  of  employment 
and  trainings  programs  had  an  important  effect  on  key  indicators  of 

8.    For  example,  Plotnftk  and  Skidmore  (1975)  find  that  mucli  of  the  « 

V decrease  in  the  incidence  'of  recorded  poverty  during*  the  1960s 
fwas  the  result'  of  the  substantial  expansion  of- government  trans- 
fer programs  (rather  than  expansion  of  aggregate  demand  per  se)  •* 
during  that  period.  ,  Likewise,  .Butler  and  Heckman  (1977)  conclude, 
that  "...the  supply  side  effects  of  recent  policy  [such  as     --^  * 
government  welfare  antf  transfer  programs]  play  ah  important  role 
in  explaining  the  recent  measured' increase       thi  ratio  of  wages 
arid  income  of  blacks  to  the  wages  and  incomes  of  whites"  (p.  235). 
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employment  aad  unemployment;  and" the  most 'interesting  hypothesis 
about  aggregate  demand  which  is  "gloriously  corifirmedl'  by  these^ 
-  tables  is  "the  proposition  that  members  of  the  aggregate  demand 
schooVare  no  more  immune  from  the  post  .hoc  fallacy  than  are  other 
economists*. 

Second,. our  analysis  also  suggests  that  greater  reliance  on  , 
employment  and  training  programs  as  a  means  of  reducing  unemploy- 
ment by  shifting. the  economy's  Phillips  cilrve  may  be  preferable 
to  what  now  appears  to  be  the  ?ftther  perilous  policy  of  reducing 
unemployment  by  relying  solely  on  demand  expansion  and  moving 
along  a  given-and  potentially  quijp  stU>-Phillips  curve. 
Indeed  our  discussion  of  the  statistical  effects  o£>  employment 
'(Type  III)  programs' under  the  condition  of  general  market  clearing 
or,  loosely  speaking,  "full  employment''  (see  especially  Appendix <A) 
implies  that  expansion  of  such  progr/ams  can  reduce  the  reported 
unemployment  rate  and  increase  reposed- employment  even  under  ^ 
conditions  •£  general  market  cleari/ng-when  the  only  long-run  - 
effect  of  a  once-and-for-all  demand  expansion  will  be  an  increase  _ 
in  the  price  level,"  and  when  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  to  drive 
the  unemployment' rate  still  lower  will  generate  only  an  accel- 
erating rate  of  inflation.9    Since  teenage.unemployment,, espe- 
cially amohg'blacks,  is  high  even  at  "full  employment,"  this  is  , 
of  course  particularly  important  for  policies  to  reduce  teenage 

■unemployment.  >  , 

.  Finally,  our  discussion  in' Appendix  A  of  the  statistical  ^ 
effects  of  employment  and  training  programs  under  Conditions  of  non- 
market  clearing  (or  what  is  usually,  somewhat  imprecisely,  called 
"below  full-employment")  suggests  that  expansion  of  such  programs 
"conditions  of  non-market-clearing  can  be  a  particular!/  potent 


in 
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form  of  demand  expansion -one  which,  moreover,  can  actually  be 
'more  powerful  than  conventional  monetarycand  fiscal  policies  a%  a. 
means  of  reducing  "deficient-demand"  unemployment.    The  analysis  of 

-Part  II  above  leads  directly 'to  the  conclusion  tha£  expansion  of 

>  c 

employment  programs  will  reduce^ unemployment  and  increase  employment 
under  conditions  of  non-market-clearing  by  more.. than,  say,  a  tax 

•  *  *  "r  10 

cut  whicji  raises  ef  fecfiye  aggregate  demand  by  the  same  amount-. 
Indeed,  if  the  government  expands  empldyment*programs  under  condi- 
tions, of  non-market-clearing  entirely  by  enrolling  previously  unem- 
ployed persons,  it  will  create  at  least  as  m^ny  jobs  in' the  private 

sector  as  a  tax  cut  involving"  the  same  dollar  outlays**--and  of 

t 

course  will  create  additional  jobs  in  the  public  sector  as  well. 


1 


10.    .This  is  evident  fronf  Figure  2  of  Appendix  A.    An  increase  in 
aggregate  ^rnand  effected  tyia,  s^y,  a  tax  cut  win  shift  firms1 
demand  from  the  B'  schedule -^f^igure  2  to  the-D  schedule,  and 
would  raise  total  employment  from  e^  to  e*.~  in  contrast,  an 
expansion  of  employment  programs ^Which  ha§  the  same  effect  on 
aggregate  demand  would  raise  employment  in  the, rest-of-the*- 
economy  sector  from  e'  to  e*^  and  would  raise  training  sector 
employment' by  an  additional  amouat  dx    +  dx  ,  with  the  total'  ' 
being  larger  than  that  .effected  by  the  tax  cut.  **; 


\ 


11.    Of  course, .this  is  simply  a  straightforward  extension       the  ** 
familiar  balanced! -budget  multiplier  theorem.     (See^  for*  example,' 
Killingsworth  and  King,  1977,  esp.  pp.  26-28.)    To  the  extent 
that  so-called  "fiscal  substitution11  effects* operate,  they 
.simply,  reduce  the  difference  between  the  effectiveness  of  era-' 
,ployment  programs  and  that* of  a  tax  cutl    (See,  again,  KiHangs- 
worth  and  King,  1977,  esp.  pp. 23-25. 
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APPENDIX  A  .  '     »  . 

A  SIMPLE  MODEL  OF  .THE  STATISTICAL  EFFECTS 
OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

*  .    •  .  .  "\ 

to  see  clearly— albeit  in  a  somewhat  intuitive  fashion  which 
suppresses  various  detail?--the  nature  of  the  statistical  effects 
of  employment  and  training  programs,  and  yto  see  the  nature  of  AHEM 
estimates  of  these  effects,  it  is  useful  to  consider  the  case  of  an 
expansion  in  enrollment--  of  a  Type  III  program  in  the  context  of  a 
simple  model  of  the  labor  market.    (As  is  evident  from  Table  1  and 
2,  enrollment:  in  Type  III  programs  is  by  far  the  largest  of  that  in 
any  program, "so  the  results  presented  here  may  be  taken  as  a  fairly 
good?indicakon  of  the  effect  of  all  such  enrollments:    the  effects 
S  III  prbgSfc  "ill  swamp  threffects"  of  Type  I  and  II  programs.T 

Two  "sectors"  of  the  labor  market  are  considered:    the"  -Employment 
and  training  sectorj"  a»d  the  "rest-of-the.-economy"  sector  (or  ROE 
for  short).    In  terms  of  our  discussion  in  the  text,  the  "immediate- 
effects  of  employment  and  training  programs  pertain  to  the  employ- 
ment and  training  sector,"  while  what  we  have  called  "induced"  effects 
refer  to  effects  on  the  ROE.    Since  the  "immediate"  effects  have^been 
discussed  in  some  detail  in  the  text,  we  focus  here  on  the  induced 
effects  of  employment  and  training  programs  and  hence  on  the  ROh 

As  usual,"  the  supply  of  .labor  to  the  ROE    S,  is  Positively 
related  to  the  real  wage,  ,w,  while  the  demand  for  labor  *n  the  ROE 
tf-is  negatively  related  to  the  real  wage.    Figure  1  presents. these 
two  schedules.    Now  suppose -purely,  for  the  sake  of  argument --that 
alMnarkets  clear  and  that  the  prevailing  real  wage  rate  is  w  ,  at 
•which  supply  and  demand  are  equal  arid  equilibrium  employment  m  the 
ROE  is  e*  1    Next  suppose "that  the  government  expands  enrollment 
in  a  Typi'lII  program  by  an  amount  dx  *  ,This  enrollment  increase- 
comes  from  three  sources:    from  persens;tpr?vj*>usly  employed  m  the 
rest  of  the  economy,  dxe;  "from  persons  previously  unemployed  and 
seeking  work  in  the  rest  of  the  economy,  dxu;  and  from  persons  pre- 
vio$ly  not  in  the  labor  force,  dxn.  JSo 
f  dx  =  dxe-  +/dxu  +vdxn  /     t  . 

XL.   L  


Of  course,  labor  turnover  and  W,searcly£l  generate  some  posi- 
tive  unemploy^nt  rate  even  at  this  poijfe  general  market 
clearing.    See,  for  example,  Hansen  .(l9r* 


2     Presumably,  this  increase  comes  about  eijf  r?jgiBse  the  govern-  . 

*2<    mentis  better  stipends  or  training  gfefe^jg^ 
existing  stipends  and  training,  were  suff;«»r        \  ' 

~      create  an  excess  of  applicants  over  ^^a^^ 

government  now  decides-  to  satisfy  more  fully,  pr*$P£  combination 
of  thtse  two  things.       '  '  » 
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Now.,  iii  terms  of  the  model  of  the,  labor  market  of  the  ROE 
depicted  in  Figure  1,  expansion  of  the  Type  III  program  shifts  the 
ROE  labor  supply  schedule  to  the  left  by  an  amount -equal  to  dx£-- 
that  is,  dxe  fewer  people  are  available  to  the  ROE  at  any*real  wagfe 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  current' level/  w*.    Hence  dxe  vacancies  open 
up  in  the. 'ROE;  labor  is"  now  somewhat  scarcer  there\  and  so,  competing 
» with  each  other  to  get  more,-*firms  raise  wages  by 'an  amount  dw.  to 
a  newJLevel,r>t*>  £hejeby  attracting  (3S/3w)dw  new  workers.  That 
is.,  having  "fhi^eH^rrqm' point  *1*>J;  the;  or iginal  equilibrium-,  to  paint 
2  as  the  ^re^su^t  of  enrol  lnw^inc?ea^&s  ifr  the.  program the~,ROE   *  \*y* 
labor  ma?k£t  £bw  adjusts  to  fill 'some  of  th^vacancies-'cr^ated  by. 
that; enrollment  increase;  in  dping^so,  it  moves  from  point. 2  to~* 
poipt  3.  *  Thus  the  net  change  in  employment  In  the  rest  of  thg^ 
economy  is  only  de^,  where 

 dxe  »■  (3S/3w)dw  

while  the  net  change  in  total  reported- employment --that  is,  in~~  

the  employment -and- training  sector  plus  the  ROE--  is  clej,  where 

deT  =  deR  +  dx  =  -dxe  +'(3S/3w)dw  +  dx 

=  dxfr+  dXj^  +  (3S/3w)dw 

Under  th6  AKEM  procedure,  however,' the  total  change  in  reported 
employment  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  number  of  new  ejirollees 
who  were  not  employed  (i.  e.,  who  were  either  unemployed  or  not 
in  the  labor  force)  prior  to  enrollment,"  In  other-words,  under 
the  AHEM  procedure,  the  estimate  of  the  tot^l  change  in  reported 
employment  is  only  de^,  where  * 

deT  =  dxu  ;  dxn 

an£  where,  of  course,  de^  is  strictly ^less  than  deT:    the  AHEM 
procedure  yields  a  conservative  (or,  in  technical  terras,  downward- 
biased)  estimate  of  the  actual  effect  on  total  employment  of  an 
expansion  of  a  Type  III  program. 

*  All  this  assumes  that  the  ROE  labor  marloet  does  in  fact  clear. 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  then,  in  general,  the  downward  bias  in 
"the  AHEM  procedure  is  even  greater,  since  this  procedure  also 
ignores  the  multiplier  'effects  ^hich  are  associated  with  the  pro- 
gram-expansion-indfcced  increase  in  effective  aggregate  demand  and 
the  resulting  return  to  market -clearing  conditions.    To  see  this  in  - 
an  intuitive  way,  recall  that  the  D  curve  of  Figure  1  is  construc- 
ted on  the  conventional  textbook  assumption  that  markets  do  in  fact 
clear  ancfrthus^ that  firms  are  able  to  sell  all  they  want  to  at  pre- 
vailing prices.    Obviously,  this  curve  cannot  be  used  to  analyze 
behavior  under  non-market -clearing  conditions.    For  a  very,  simple 
model**  of  the  labor  market  under  non-market -cleaning  conditions, 


3,    See,  for  example,  Barro  and  Grossman  (1975).    The  model  presented 
here  suppresses  mos£  of  the  details  to  bq  found  in. their  work,  but 
is  entirely  'adequate  for  our  purposes  and  .contains  may  of  the 
'  essential  ddeas  to  be  found  in  their  much  more  elaborate  treatment 
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consider  Figure  2..    The  curves  labelled  D  and  S  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Figure  l--that  is,  these  two  schedules  represent  the 
demand  and  supply  for  labor  schedules  which  would  prevail  in  the 
ROE  if  and  wheA  firms  are  satisfied  that  the  labor  and  commodity 
markets  clear.    In  this  case,  the  equilibrium  real  wage  would  "be  w* 
and  the  equilibrium  level  of  employment  wouljjl  be  e*.,  as  before. 
However,  when'markets  do  not  clear,  e.  g.,  be.cause  the  aggregate 
effective 'demand  for  commodities  falls  short  of  the  output  of 
commodities,  firms  discover  that  they  cannot  sell' more  than  some 
particular  amount  of  output  y1  which  is  less  than  the  market- 
clearing  amount  y*.    Until  conditions  improve,  they  therefore  will 
hire  at  most  only-  e 1  workers,  less  than  the  market-clearing  amount, 
e*,  because  only  ev  1  <  e*)  workers  are "needed  to  produce  y*  (  <  y*) , 
the  maximum  amount-  of  output  they. arc  ablo  to  -sejLL 


Hence,  because  the  commodity  market  does- not  clear  and  firms  - 
are  output -constrained,  the  ROE"  labor  demand  curve  takes  the  fonn 
of  the  broken  line  aqe?  shown  in  Figure  2,  implying  that  no  more 
than  e1  workers  will  be  hired  at  any  positive  wage.    It  follows  that, 
even  if  the  real  wage  is  less  than  the  "right11  ievel,  w£,  firms  will  < 
not  hire  more  than  e?  workers,  simply  because  when  markets  do  not 
clear  firms  will  be  unable  to  sell  the  additional  output  which  any 
additional  workers  would  produce.    By  the  same  token,  "failure"  of 
4  the  real  wage  to  fall  is  not  the  reason  why  the  economy  does  not 
return  .to  its  original  position,  e*.^    Of  course,  competition 
between  workers  may  drive  the  real  wage  down  to  some^ extent,  though, 
sinfce^this  will  have  no  effect  on  the  effective  demand  for  labor, 
e!,  nothing  will  happen  to  employment  in  consequence.    Rather,  the 
workers  must  compete  for  a  fixed  number  of  jobs,  e1. 

In  any  event,  suppose  that;  at  present,  the  reai  wage  is  some 
amount  w!  as  shown  in  Figure  2;  that  the  government  decided  to  foster 
a  return  to^general  market-clearing  conditions  by  expanding  aggregate 
effective  demand;  and  that  it  decides  to  expand  demand  by, expanding  t 
a  Type  III  program  ^The  increase  in  program  enrollment  shifts  the  . 
ROE  labor  supply  schedule  S  to  the  left  by  an  amount  dx    +  dx  (i.e.,- 
the  program  enrolls  some  persons  who  were  employed  in  the  ROE  prior 
to  enrollment,  and  also  enrolls  some  persons  who  were  "involuntarily < 
unemployed"  in  the  ROE  labor  force  prior  to  enrollment).    At  the  same 
time,  the  expansion  in  aggregate  effective  demand  associated  with  * 
expansion  of  the  Type  III  program  induces  firms  to'  switch  from  the 
non-market -clearing  demand  curve  D1  bacjc  to  the  market-clearing 
schedule  D.    Thus,  the^Ofi  labor  market  moves  from  point  1,  the  initial 
employment  position,  to  point  2  due, to  the  enrollment  expansion  per  se, 
and  then  moves  from  point  2  to  point  3  due  to  the  aggregate  demand 
expansion  associated  with  the  enrollment  expansion., 

,Ih  this  case,  erf  course,  the  net  change*  in  employment  in  the  rest 
of  the*  economy,  de^,  is  positive,  from  e1  to*e**.    (fJote  that,  by 
construction,  e*,}*,-  e!  is  equal  to  ~(3S/8w)dw,  where  dw*  =  w**  -w* 


4.    See,  for  example,  Barro  and  Grossman  (1975,  especially  pp.  61J-62) 
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as  in  figure  1.    This.puts  the  conclusion  in  the  sharpest  possible 
way,  but,  of  course,  the  validity  of  the  conclusion  in  no  way 
depends  on  it.)    Further,  the  net  change  in  total  reported  .employ- 
ment*, der-that  is,  the  change  in  the  employment -and-training 
sector* plus  the  change  in  the  rest  of  the  economy- -induced  by. 
expansion  of  the  program  is  even  greater,  i.  e., 

def  ^dejf  +  dx  =  (e**  -  e;)  +  dxe  +  dXu  +  dy^ 
=  dxu  +  dx^  (3S/3w)dw  +  dxe 
But  the  AHEM  estW*  of  the  employment  "effects  of  this  program  exT 
pansion  is  still  |°nly 

-  -  deT.=  dxu  ^dxn  % 
So  the  downward  bias  of  the  AHEM  estimate,  deT  =  de^,  is  even 
larger  in  this  case-one  of  adjustment  from  non -market -clearing 
condSions-thari  it  was  in  ^previous  case,  which  assumed  general 

mrkekSany;nsuppose  that  employment  in  the  ROE  is' subject  to  a  , 
minimum  wage,    (The  effect, of  the  minimum  wage  on  aggregate  employ- 
lent  may  not  be 'very  largest  its  effect  on  teenage  labor  markets 
taay  be  more  important.)  precise  conclusions  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  downward  bias  of  the  AHEM  procedure  in  the.presence;  of  a  mini- 
.  mum  wage  must  rest  on  precise  assumptions  about  various  other  magni- 
tudes   including  (i)  the  extent  to  which  the  minimum  wage  exceeds 
.  Se  eiuilibriuS  or  market-clearing.  l%vel,  (ii)  the  extent  to  which 

coverage  under  the  minimum  wage  law  in, the  ROE  is  less  than  complete 
/  and  fiii)  the  extent  to  which  expansion  of  employment  and  training 
programs  attracts  enrollees  previously  employed  in  5he^0V^eJHEM 
.  subsector"  of  the  ROE.    However,  the  direction  of  the^s  of  AHEM 
estimates  is  in  no  way  altered  <by  a  minimum  wage.    Indeed    the  down- 
ward bias  of  the  AHEM  procedure  will  be  at  an  absolute  maximum  if 
all  employed  persons  who  enter  Type  III  programs  come  from  the  , 
"covered  subsector"  of  the  ROE.    This  is  because 'the  effect  of  the 
minimum  wage  is  to  make  the  supply  pf  labor  to  the  covered  ^sector 
infinitely  elastic,  so  that  employers  in  that 

all  of  the>>vacancies  which /will  arise  when  some  of  their  employees 
dipart  in  order  to  enroll  iti  a  Type.  Ill  program.  . 

This^induced"  effectUssociated  with  minimum  wages  will  be  4 
somewhatlmaller  if  some  ofthe  employed  persons  entering  the  Type 
m  pro^ome.instead  from^he  ROE  subsector  that  is  not  covered 
by  the  minimum  wage  law  (the  "uncovered  ^sector,"  for  short),  but 
•even  in  this  case  there  will  still' be  an*  "induced':  effect  of  some 
magnitude.    In  fact,  Figures  1.  and  2.  and  the  above  discussion  of 
their  implications  maybe  taken  to  *efer  to  the.  limiting  case  in 
wnlS  7l  employed  pjsons  who  enter  Type  III  programs  ar^ecruit^ 
from  the-uncivered  subsector  of  the  ROt,  the  covered  subsector  is  . 
left  undisturbed  and  the  bias  in  AHEM  estimates  .is  therefore  at  an 
absolute  minimum.  ^  ' 
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Of  course,  alj.  these  results  aj^simply  intuitive  partial- 
equilibrium  examples  rather  than  rigorous  general -equilibrium 
comparative-statics  proofs,  and  they  do  not  attempt  to  explore 
either  statistical , effects  on  variables  other  than  employment 
(e.  g.,  the  unemployment  rate)  or  to  examine  differential  statis- 
tical  effects  on  different  labor  markets  (e.  g.,  for(youth  vs. 
other  persons).    Nonetheless,  these  results  ar6  certainly  suggestive; 
and  it  is  possible  to  derive  thes^  and  other  re'sults  on  th§  'sta- 
tistical effects  of  employment  and  training  programs --both  for 
"disadvantaged"  workers  (i.  e.,  the  "target1.'  or  eligible  population 
group)    and  for  the  population  as  a  whole—using  a*  formal  model  of 
l^bor  markets  ancJ/Simple  comparative-statics  techniques .  ^  For 
purposes  of  this  Appendix,  we  content  ourselves  with  simply  stating 
some  of  these  resdlts,  in  particular  the  following  general 
proposition:  - 


5.    Two  important  assumptions  underlying  those  derivations  which 
pertain  to  unemployment  seem  wo^th  mentioning  here*    First,  we 
assume  that  an  increase  in  the  general  level  of  real  wages 
increases .the  labor  force  by  less  than  it  increases  the  "supply 
of  employment"  S  (i.  ie.,  the  number  of  persons -who  are  willing 
to  accept  ^ob  offers  rather  than  continue  to  search),  and  hence 
that  the  number  of  p'eople  who  wish  to  continue  to  search  for 
work  rather  than  accept  work  fall-s  as  the  general  levels  of 
real  wages  rises.     (Quits  vary  procyclically, 'but  the  duration  of 
unemployment  falls' as  the  cycle  reaches  its  peak;  and  it  can  oe 
*    ,  argued  that  «these  variables  reflect  search  behavior  .per  se.  To 
the  extent  that  this  is  so,  we  assume  that  the  former  effect  is 
dominated  by  the  latter,  generating  a  negative  relation  between 
the  real  wage  level  and  the  amount  of  "-search  unemployment.") 
Second,  we  assume  that  enrollment  opportunities  iji*  employment 
•  and.  training  programs  are  rationed,  scf  that  the  number  actually 
enrolled  is  an  exogenous  govermept -determined  policy  variable. 

the  extent  that  admission- into  such- programs  depends  on 
labor  force  status--e.  g.,  on  being  Qr  having  been  unemployed-- 
individuals  may  deliberately  change  their  labor  force  status  in 
order  to- improve  their  chances  of  admission;  however,  to 
simplify  the  analysis,  we  assipae  that  the  extent  of  such  behavior 
is  negligible.    In- fa<!t,  the  assumption  that  enrollment  opportu- 
nities are^rationed  more  or  "less  implies  this.    Individuals  who 
attempt  to  improve*  their  chances  of  admission  by  becoming  . 
„  unemployed  trade  \ff  a* certain  loss  of  earnings  against  a  highly  * 
s  uncertain  ai\d--when  enrollment  opportunities  are  rationed--pre- 
,  4  sumably  rather  small  increment  in  the ^probability  of  admission. 
Some  may  make- this  trade-off,  but,  at  least  as  a  first  approximate 
ioi*>  we  assume  tliat  the'aggregate  importance  of  -this., phenomenon 
is  trivial .  "  *  " 
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%  AHEM  estimates  of  the  statistical  effect's  of  an 
expansion  of  any  employment  and  training  program- - 
whether  Type  I,  II  or  III--are  downward-biased,  * 
both  for  "disadvantaged11  workers  and  for  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole.  4 
It  is  also  possible  to  derive  other  results  which  are  concerned 
specifically  with  the  effects  of  each  particular  type  of  program. 
The  results  wh'iclr'refer  to  the- statistical  effects  of  Type  IH 
programs—which*  given  the  size  of  these  programs,  are  probably  • 
of  greatest  interest—may  b.e  summarized  as  follows: 

If  the  government  expands' enrollment  in  a  Type  III 
program,  then: 

1.  -Both  for  disadvantaged  workers'  and'  in  the  aggregate, 
reported  employment  and  labor  force  levels  will  both 
rise  and  the  reported  unemployment  rate  will  fall. 

2.  Both  for  disadvantaged  workers  and  in  the  aggregate, 
the  actual1 increase  in  reported  employment  (the 
reported  labor  force)  will  exceed  the  number  of 
-new  enrol lees  who  were  not  employed  (not  in  the 

*  '         labor  force)  prior  to  enrollment.    Hence,  both  for 
*  *  disadvantaged  workers  and  in  the  aggregate,  AHEM 
estimates  understate  both  the  employment  and  labor 
force. increases  attributable  to  expansion  of  the 
program . 

3.  Both  for  disadvantaged  workers  and  in  the  aggregate, 
the  difference  between  the  actual  increase  in 

.reported  employment  and- the  number  ©f  new  enrollees 
,  k who  were  not  employed  prior  to  enrollment  will 

exceed  the  difference  between  the  actual  increase 

"in  the  reported  labor  force  and  the  number  of  new 
enrollees  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  prior  to 
enrollment.    Hence,  both  for  disadvantaged  workerir 
and  in  the  aggregate,  AHEM  estimates  understate  tha 
reduction  in  the  unemployment  rate  attributable  to 
expansion  of  the  program. 
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APPENDIX  B 
DERIVATION  OF  AHEM  ESTIMATES 

•*  ^  *     .  • 

In  Tables4-7  of  the  text  we  present  AHEM  estimates  o*f  the  levels 
of  'employment,  unemployment,  etc.,  which  would ^have  prevailed  during 
1963-1976  in  the  absence  of  employment  and  training  programs.  These 
estimates  are  derived  in  the  following  manner.^ — '  • 

•      First,  E,  the  level  of  employment  which/^ould  prevail  in  .the*' 
absence  of  the  programs ,  is  assumed  to  be  £iven  by 

(1)  E  =  E  -  +  S  XT  eT    +  Z  XT.T  eTT 

v  '  v         WIN'  WIN  ,   q    j[q  Iq     r    Ilr  Ilr 

*  * 
s    IIIsv  Ills' 

•  where  E  is  the.level  of  aggregate  employment  recorded  in  official 
statistics,*  is  the  fraction  of  enrollees  in  WIN  who  were  «  ' 
employed  prior  to  enrollment,  e  -  is  the  fraction  of  enrollees* in 
the  zth  Type-p  program  who  were^employed  prior  to  enrollment,  X^j^« 

is  total  WIN  enrollment  and  X  is  total  enrollment  in  the  zth 
Type-p  program.  *  Likewise,  tHe  number  of  persons  whf>  would  be 
in  the  aggregate  labor  force  in  the  absence  of  the  programs  is 

^  L  =  L  -  XWTM(l-iLITM)  +  IL  L    -  E  XTT  (!-*'  ) 

1VINV  .   WIN'      q    Iq  Iq      r    IIrv'  Ilr' 

|  j  * 

"  s  ^Ilr^^IIIr^    ,  . 

where  L  i<5  the  number  of  persons  in  the  labor  force  as  recorded 
in  official  statistics, fcffI    is  t&e  fraction  of  enrollees  in  WIN 
who  were  in  the  labor  force  j?rior  to  enrollment  and  I     is  the 
fraction  6f* enrollees  in  the  zth  Type-P  program  who  wire  in  the 
labor  force  prior  to  enrollment.    Together  with  official  data  gn 
L  and  E,  data  on  overall  values  of  X,  e  and  I  for  each  program 
lead  directly  to  a  measure  .of  the  aggregate  unemployment  rate 
which  would 'prevail  in  the  absence  of  the  programs,  u,  where 

(3)  u  -  (L-E)/L  *  '  m  , 


1.    Note^th^t  (1)  assumes  that  20%  of  all  WIN  enrollees  ate  ixt  on- 
the-job  trai^irig  and  similar  activities  which  would  cause  them 
to  be  classified  as  11  employed11  by  CPS  interviewers.    Here  we 
follow  Small  (1972), 'who,  in  the  absence  of  reliab.le  data  on  .  f 

the  composition  of  WIN  enrollees  by  type  of  activity,  adopted 
the  same* assumption. *  (The  limited  data  available  suggest  * 
that  the  20%  ass%umption  isTiot  unreasonable,  though  it  is  n6t 
possible  to  be  sure  whether  it  is*  equally  appropriate  for 

each 'year  of  the  WIN  and  Work  Experience  programs.)  ^  v 

f 

2..    Injnost  cases  we  have  been  able  to  use  actual  data  on  X  for  each 

■231  )  ■ 
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Recall  yet  again  that  u,  L  and  E  are  al^ conservative  estimates 
of  the  "true"  effects  of -abandoning  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams: that  is,  u  is  a  lower  bound  on  the  true  unemployment  rate 
which  would  prevail  in  the  absence  of  the  programs,  while  both  L 
and  E  are  upper  bounds.    This  is  because,  as  noted  in  Part  JI  and 
Appendix  A,  the  AHEM  procedure  ignores  induced  effects  (on  employ- 
ment in  the  rest-of'-the-economy  sector  and  via  the  multiplier) 
arising  from 'abandonment  of  the  programs.    Finally,  given  data  on 
the  civilian  noninstitutional  population  age  sixteen  and  over,  P,  one 
may  compute  estimates  of  the  employmMit -population  ratio  and  labor 
force  participation  rate  which  would^obtain  in  the  absence  of  the 
programs-,  i.e., 

•  (4)       '  n  =  ?/P 

(5)  X  =  L/P  ' 

.  respectively. 

\        *  Given  data  on  the  employment,  E  ,'  labor  force,  L  ,  and  popula- 

tion, P*  ,  of  persons  age  16-19,  one  could  easily  use  expressions 
analogous  to  (1)  -  (5)  above  to  compute  similar  estimates  for  the 
youth  labor  force,  if  data  on  program  enrollments  for  youths  and  * 
A        the  composition  of  young  enrol lees  by  previous  labor  force  status ~ 
\        that  is,  X,  e  and  £--were  available. #  Unfortunately,  data  on  £  and  I 
\        for  persons  age  sixteen  to  nineteen  (or  for  any /other  particular  age 
group)  are  almost  never  available.    Instead,  therefore,  wS. are 
forced  to  construct  estimates  of  the  direct  effects  of  employment  t 
and  training  programs  on  youth  by  assuming  that  ^zhe  composition  of 
young  enrollees  by  pre-enrollment  labor  force  status ^was^the^fame  as 
that^of.alTenrollees.    Hence,  \*e  qomgute  estimates  E  ,  L  ,  u  n 
and  X  •  for  youth,  analogous  to  E,  L,  u,  n  and  a,  ^respectively7,  fot 
the  overall  population,  by  inserting  E    and  L    in  place ^of  E  and  L 
in  (1)  and  (2),  respectively,  and  thenxmultipiying  each  total  program 
enrollment  figure  X     by  y    ,  the  fraction  of  enrollees  in  the  zth 
Type-p  program  who  #ere  be?ween  sixteen  and  nineteen  years  Of  age. 


program  (but  see  n.  2  in  the  text  above).    Data  on  e,  I  and 
(see  below)  y  for  each  program  are  also  usually  available,  but 
/  in  some  cases  only  for  a  few  selected  years .    Here,  too,  we 
have  had  to  make  a  variety^of  assumptions  and  estimates  when 
the  requisite  information  was  unavailable.    Por  purposes  of  the 
present  paper,  suffice  it  to^  say  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
most  other  empirical  work,  the  results  are  subject  to  an 
unknown,  and  probably  unknowable,  degree  of  measurement  error. 
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SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EMPLOYMENT:  AN 
EVALUATION  OF  THE  OAKLAND  YOUTH  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 

By:    Delbert  S.  Elliott  and  Brian  A.  Knowles 
t  

ABSTRACT 

ThisVeport  on  the  evaluation  of  the  Oakland  ^uth  Work  Experience 
Program  presents  data  from  aft  experimental  study. incorporating  a  pretest 
a$d  two  follow-up  interviews  occurring  at  six-mbnth  intervals  after  the 
j  pretest.    For  most  participants,  these  data  represent  the  attitudes  and  . 
/  perceptions  of  youth  after  six  months  and  One  year  in  the  program  but, 
ptior  to  entry  into  regular  jobs  or  work  c^ers.    The  results there- 
l  fo^e,  are  limited  to  this  short-term  impact  of  the  program  and,raay  re- 
r\veal  little'  about  its  impact  .following  termination  from* the  program  or  v 
during  a  subsequent  work  career. 

In  general,  tAere  was  no  empirical  evidence  of  favorable  program 
impact  on  participants  (experimentals)  during  the  first  six-month 
evaluation  period, X*  e« , s there  were  no  significant  differences  favoring 
experimentals  on  any  of  the  twelve  impact  measures  at  the  first  follow- 
up.    There  was  limitedr evidence  that  participation  for  a  full  year  had 
some  beneficial  effects  for  experimental  respondents.    In  particular, 
Powerlessness# was  found  to  decline  between  the  first  and  second  follow- 
ups  ^nd4 Self -Esteem-  appeared  to  increase -between  the  pretest  and  the 
second  follow-up. 

In  general!  control  respondents  showed  little  ^change  during  the 
first  six-month  evaluation  period  and  appeared  to  show  some  evidence 
of  unf^vp^able  change  by  the  time  of  the  second  follow-up,  particularly 
*    an  increase  in  negative  Parent/Child  Relationships. 

A  large^pfoportion  of  controls  reported  some  work  experience  during 
both  evaluation  periods.    About  75%  worked  during  the  first  evaluation 
peariod  and  about  50%  did  so  during  the  second  period.    Program  partici^ 
*    pants  did  especially  well  when  compared  Qply  witfr'controls  who  ilid  not 
"    work,  primarily  because  the  latter  showed  consistent  negative  change. 
Controls  who  did  work  did  at  least  as  well  as  experimental  respondents. 
Eor  Both  program  participants  and  controls,  favorable  change  on  the  im- 
pact scales  was  systematically  related  to  their  perceived  satisfaction 
with  their  jobs. 

Tests  of  the  theoretical  model  upon  wrftch  the  evaluation  was  based 
revealed  substantial  support.    Changes  on  the  impact  variables  were  pre- 
dictive of  changes  in  Self-Reported  Delinquency. 

The  results  from  the  general  analysis  were  somewhat  disappointing 
from  the  perspective  of  the  program.    There \as  no  evidence  that  parti- 
cipation in-the4YWEP  resulted  in  Positive  change  relative  to  no  partici- 
pation.   Inthe  restricted  comparisons  invplving  only  experimentals  with 
matched  con'ttols  who  did  ijot  work^  the  program  (i.e.,  work)  appeared  to 
have  some  positive  effects,  althpiigh  this  was,  primarily  the  result  of 
declining  levels  on  t^he  various  measures  for  controls  rather  than  gains 
for  experimentals..   There  was  thus  some  support  for  the  positive  impact 
of  work  per  se  as  suggested  in  the  theofetical  model.    It  must  also  be 
anticipated  that  some  of  the  benefits  ofvprogram  participation  may  yet 
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b$  realized."  As  of  the  time  of  the  final  follow-xips,  most  of  the  youth-  * 
had  been  unable  to  make  practical  use  of  their  training  and  experience. 

'    "introduction  '•..•*• 

A  review  of  published  research  in  the  area  of  youth  employment  re- 
peals numerous  studies  examining  the  effects  of  personality  and  social 
characteristics  of  individuals  upon  their  work  choices,  career  patterns, 
job  satisfaction,  absenteeism,  morale,  and  so  forth.    Likewise,  much 
research  has  examined  the  effect  of  participation  in  Manpower  programs 
on  subsequent  earnings  (see  Rawlins,  1972  for  a  review). '  It  is  in- 
teresting  to  note-,  however,,  that  few  studies*  have  examined  the  impact 
of  employment  upon  the  social  development  of  youth.    Shore  (1972),  in 
his  review  of  studies  evaluating  this  latter  relationship,  cites  only 
five 'empirical  ktudies  and  concludes* that  little  is  known  about  how 
particular  work  pxperiences  impact  upon  the  developmental  process. 
While  sevexal  additional  studies  could  be  included  in  a  current  review  m 
(Hacftler,  1966;  Robins,  1969  and  1974;  Walther-  and  Magnusspn,  1969; 
Ahlstr,om  and  Harighurst,  1971;  Jeffery  and^Jeffery,  197Q),  we  still 
know  relatively  little  ab&ut,  the  impact  of  employment  on  the  social 
development  of  youth. 

The  few  studies  focusing-*  upon  the  relationship  between  work  and 
-social  development  have  failed  to  provide  any  compelling  evidence  for 
the  postulated  positive  effects  of  work  on  the  attitudes,  perceptions, 
'goals  or  values  of  youth.    It  is-i?^  the  case  that  all  studies  hav<£ 
reported  negative  findings-  (see,  for  example,  Gartner,  et  al.,  1971;  ^ 
Massimo  and  Shore,  1963;  Walther  and  Magnusson,  1969;  Engel,  et  al., 
1967;  Kohen  and  Parnes,  1971),  but  rather  thfit  the  theoretical  and 
methodological  adequacy  of  the  research  casts  doubt  upon^the  validity    ^  - 
or  generality  of  these  findings  whether  positive  or  negative  with 
respect  to  the  postulated  impact  of  work  on  social  development. 
Methodologically  sample  sizes  were  often  small,  few  studies  .employed  * 
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control  groups, ""and  none_involved  an  experimental  design  with  random 
assignment.1  ,Given  these  limitations  and  the' inconsistency  in  findings, 
little  'can  be  concluded  regarding  the  impact  of  work  on  youth  develop- 
ment o  ' 

Of  equal  importance  in  the  evaluation  of  past  research  is  the  al- 
most total -absence  of  any  explicit  theoretical  rationale  which  ought  ( 
to  guide  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  work  program  and  Link 
specific  program  components  to  evaluation  outcomes  or  objectives.  ^In 
the  absence  of  specific  postulated  outcomes  based^up<?n  some  theoretical 
model  or  perspective,  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  empirical  bind- 
ings of  evaluation  studies..   In  most  instances,'  a  very  broad  range  of  # 
'"possible,"  "hoped  for"  outcomes, are  identified  or  implied  by  program 
personnel  with  a  forced  post  hoc  rationale,  or  a  general  search  for 
"positive"  outcomes  of  any  kind  is.  initiated. 

In  the  recent  past,  the  rationale  or  justification  for  work  pro- 
grams has  focused-  increasingly-upon  a  reduction  in  crime  or  delinquency 
as  the  general  program  objective,  but  ttfie  theoretical  connection  bet- 
ween involvement  in  a  work  program  and  delinquent  behavior  is  seldom 
explicit,  or  involves  ve^y  crude  notions  such  as  the  assertion  that 

1.    The  Robin's*  (1969,  1974)  study  is  presented  as  involving  an  experi- 
mental design  with  random  assignment,  but^does  not  achieve  this* ob- 
jective.   The  random  assignment  involved'youth  bip  a  waiting  list^ 
who  were  eligible  for  participation  in  the  In-School  NYC  Program  ' 
(Experimental  Group  1).'  These  persons  were  randomly  assigned  to  a 
Summer  Only  Program  (Experimental  Group  2)  and  the  CofitTOl  Group. 
No  matching  prior  to  assignment  was  involved,  and  the  Control  Group 
'constitutes  an  adequate  comparison  group  only  for  the  Summer  Only 
.Experimental s.    Yet,  the  major  comparisons ^d  conclusions  invoiv'e 
the  In-School  Experimental s0    It  is  also  the  case  that  the  Initial 
(pretreatment)  measures  for  the  In-School  Group  occurred  sometime 
after  their  entry  into  thesprogram,  not  before •    There  was  also  a 
serious'  loss  of  cases  across  time,  with  no  documentation  on  the  ( 
possible  bias  this  loss  migh\  have  on  the  results  presented. 
Nevertheless,  this  study  is  one  of  the  better  studies  available 
on  the  impact  of  work  on  attitudes,  perceptions,  and  behavior 
(including  police  contacts  for  delinquent  behavior). 
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wOrk  keeps  youth  occupied,  reducing"  the  time  that  is  available  for  en- 
gaging  in  delinquent  behavior.    Apart  from  the  obvious  possibility 
that  the  work  setting  may  afford  new  opportunities  for  crime,  studies 
utilising  this  theoretical  rationale  seldom  make  any  deliberate  attempt 
in  the  structure  of  tjie  program  to  maximize  time  involvement,  tlie 
critical  intervening  variable  in  the  connection  between  work  and  delin- 
quen6y~ reduction;  and  given  the  very  limited  time  involvement  typically, 
required  of  participating  youth,  there  is  no  reasonable  justification 
for  assuming  that  the  program  should  be  effective  in  reducing -delinquent 
behavior.    In.  most  instances,  these  intervening  variables  involve  such 
things  as  attitudes  toward  the  norms  or  authority,  goals  or  aspirations, 
perceived  opportunities,  and  values,  i.e.,  social  development  variables. 

Finally,  evaluation  studies  utilizing" reduction  in  delinquency  as 
the  program  objective  have  uniformly  failed  to  measure  delinquency  in 

4 

a  way  which  is  consistent  with  their  theoretical  rationale  (even  though 
crude).  With  few  exceptions,  work  experience  is  postulated  to  impact 
upon  delinquent' behavior,  yet  evaluation  studies  consistently , utilize*  4 
police  contact s/ arrests  as  the  measure  of  delinquency.  A  reduction  of 
police  arrests  may  or  may  not  reflect  an.  actual  reduction  in  delinquent 
activity;  likewise,  an  increase  in  arrests  does  not  necessarily  reflect 
an  actual  increase  in  delinquent  behavior. 

•  Given  the  theoretical  and  methodological  difficulties  noted  above, 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  regarding  the  impact  of  emplo>anent  upon 
the  social  development  of  youth  continues  to  be  very  limited.  The 
study  described, here  involved  a  deliberate  attempt  to  deal  with  these 
deficiencies  in  both  the  structure  and  rationale  for  work  experience  . 
programs  ahd  the  methodological  adequacy  of  the  evaluation.  ✓ 

THE  OAKLAND  YOUTH  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM2  ,  . 

The  Oakland  Youth  Work  Experience  Program  (YWEP)  was  based  con- 


27    The  National  Office  for  Social  Responsibility  (NOSR)  developed  this 
program  as  a  model  youth  work  experience  program  based  on  thi  OYD 
strategy  for  youth  development  (Gemignani,  1971)  unde^  a  contract 
with  .the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Offender  Rehabilitation  Division 
(No.  99-4-0009-013). 


ceptually  upon  a  theoretical  model  developed  by  the  Office  of  Youth 
Development  (OYD) ,  DHEW  and  included  selected  elements  of  both  the  In- 
and  Out-of-School  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC) "program  and  the  Voca-  • 
tional  Exploration  in  the  Private  Sector  (VEPS)  program.    It  was  devel- 
oped as  a  model  program  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  initial 
contract  included  funds  for  a  comprehensive,  long  range  evaluation  of 
its  effectiveness  in  realizing  its  seated  youth  development  goals.  Only 
a  brief  description  of  the  conceptual  model  and  the  actual  program  will 
be  presented 'here. ' 

The  basic  premise  of  the  OYD  strategy  for  youth  development  is^  that 
a  satisfactory  pattern  of  physical,  social  and  psychological  devel<gpment 
represents  the  most  effective  deterrent  to  delinquent  behavior.  An 
analysis  of  the  developmental  processes  which  result  in -normative,  con- 
structive, prosocial  behavior  patterns  for  most  youth  suggested  three 
major  "patterns:     (1)  lav^-abiding  youth  are  involved  in  meaningful, 
legitimate,  and  satisfying  social  roles  and  perceive  that  they  have 
access  to  similar  roles  as  adults)  (2)  these  young  people  believe  t,hat 
their  parents,  friends,  teachers  and  employers -view  them  positively  and 
they  view  themselves  positively;  and  (3)  they  are  accepted  and  inte- 
grated into  their  families  and  communities,  and  perceive  a  high  degree 
of  control  over  both  their  present  and  future  lives.    The  development 
model  thus  incorporates  these  th^ee  Elements  as  basic  to  a  satisfactory 
process  of  youth  development  and  postulates  that  they  insulate  youtfr 
from  involvement  in  serious* or  repetitive  patterns  of  delinquent  "be- 
havior.   The  youth  development(model  is  .presented  schematically  in 
Figure  1. 

1 

T.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  theoretical  model,  see  — 
•Elliott,  et  aj.,  1976;  Brennan  and  Huizinga,  1976;  CAR,  1971; 
Polk  and  Kobrin,  1972;  Gemignani,  1,971 .    For  a  detailed  description 

4       of  the  Program,  see  NOSR,  1976.    *  . 
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Desirable  Social  Roles--A  Stake  in. Conformity 

One  of  the  reasons  that  many  youth  do  not  engage  in  deviant  behavior 
is  that  they  have  little  to- gain  and  much^to  lose  by  doing  so.  Youth 
who  are  loved  and  respected  at  h(5me,  successful  at  school,  comfprtable 
amcpg  their  friends  and  look  forward  to  a  worthwhile  work  career  put^al,! 
of  these  in  jeopardy  if  they  become  involved, in, delinquent  activities. 
Participation  in  meaningful  social  roles,  therefore,  serves  to  insulate 
youth  from*  involvement  in  delinquent  behavior  by  providing  them  with  a 
stake  in  conventional  roles  and  behaviof .    What  is  notable  about^these 
positive  social  roles  is  that  they  are  provid^d  by  a  handful  pf  i\nsti- 
tutions--primarily%the  family,  school,  and  work.    In  large  measure^  then, 
we  look  to  these  institutions  to  ensure  that  youth  are  provided  tlW 
opportunity  to  achieve  desirable  social  roles,.  \ 

In  practice,  most  youth  do  experience  meaningful' involvement  and  a 
favorable  course  of  development  Within  these  institutional  settings-. 
'  Yet  for  some  youth,  these  s&me  social  contexts  systematically  limit  or  • 
deny  them  acceas  to  desirable  roles:    they  are, not  loved  and  respected 
at  home,,  are  not  successfui^  school  and  do  not  h<?ld  much  hope  for 
rewarding  work  careers*    Consequently,  they  may  feel  that  they  have  no 
stake  in  conformity,  and  that  they  place  little  or  nothing  in?  jeopardy 
if  they  experiment  with  illegal  forms  of  behavior .    In  fact,  certain  # 
types  of  criminal  activity  may  offer  the-  only  hppe  they  see  for  financial 
and  material  rewards. 

Negative  Labeling  •  . ' 

Once  an  individual  is  tagged  or  defined 'as  a  "troublemaker, 11  "a 
.   truant"  or  "a  delinquent"  others  tend  to  view  him  as  such  and*  to  treat 
him  according  to  this  label.    When  parents,  teachers  and  friends  and  em- 
ployers begin  to  use  such  Jabels  as  a  basis  for  their  interaction  with  a 
personr  the  individual  is  under  great  pressure  to  define  himself/herself 
in  a  similar  way  and  to  behave  in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  this 
definition  and  the  social  role'  it  implies.    At  this  point,  tte  individual 
}  has  become  what  he  has  been  labeled,  thereby -confirming  the  original 
•    definition.    The  fact  that  this  was' a  self-fulfilling  prophecy,  and  that  < 
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those  participating  iti  the  labeling  process  contributed  to  the  youth's  % 
becoming  a  troublemaker,  truant  or  delinquent,  often  gots  unnoticed.  — 
Of  particular  concern  are  the, negative  .labeling  .processes  which 
in  the  school,  at  work  and  in  the.  juvenile  justice  system.  *  Be- 
cause the  negative  labels  employed  in  these  institutional  settings  are 
more  visible  and  formal  than  thqse  generated  els^here,  they  tend  to 
have  a  greater  effect  on  an  individual's  life.    Being  defined  as  a 
troublemaker  at  school,  for  example,  has  an  impact  not  only  On  the  i  * 

courses  one  takes  (vocational  as  opposed  to  College  bound)  but  also  on 
1     participation  in  extracurricular  activities,  assignment  to  particular 
.     teachers,  and  even  seating  locations  within  the  classroom--all  of  whith 

impinge  1Tpon>  an  individual's  future  educational  and  occupational  •  '  . 

4 

opportunities.  •'.  v  .  <      t  •      *       •  f 

The  application  of  the* label  "juvenile. delinquent"  to  yoiVfh  pro- 
cessed in  the  juvenile  justice  system  has  similar  negative .effects. 
Often  these  youth  find  themselves,  cut  off  from  contact  with  conventional, 
law-abiding  youth  and  thrust  into  association  with  youth  who  are  com-  f 
mitted'to  delinquent  roles;  their  future  education**  and  occupational  _ 
opportunities  ar£  diminished  by  their  having  an  official  record;  and 

•friends.,  parents,  teachers  and- significant  other's  in-  their^lfVes  begin'  _ 
to  view  them  (as  being  "different"  and  to  respond  to  the/1  selectively  m, 
terms  of  the  delinquent  label. 4  The  labeling  process  becomes  complete  ^  ^ 

when,  as  a  consequences f  this  new  definition  and  the  resultant  expec-  V 
tations  of  others,  the  youth  domes  to' view  himself  as  a  delinquent  "» 

person.-       •  \ 

The  problem  with  such  institutional  labeling  is  that  it  is  often  v^_^^ 
discriminatory  and -inappropriate,  dictated  by  stereotypic  attributes  or 
system  requirements  rather  than  by  a  careful  evaluation  of  an  individuals 
abilities,  values  and  commitment  to  particular  kinds  of  behavior.    The'         .  . 
danger  of  labeling,  then,,  lie?  in  the  very, real  possibility  that  while     '  l 
the  youth  has  not  make  any  commitment  to  the  specific  behavior  which 
generated "the  label,  the  labeling  process  itself  may 'serve  to  reinforce 

#*    ,      the  very  behavior  which  was  viewed  as  .being  objectionable. 

•    •  i  . 
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Alienation  » 

^Limited  access  to  meaningful,  responsiblie  and  satisfying  Social 
roles  and  negative  labeling  result  primarily  from  child-rearing  practices 
at  Jiome  and  institutional  processing  procedures  at  school,  work  and  in 
the  juvenile  justice  system.    Alienation  represents  a  type  of  individual 
•  response  to  such  experiences  * within  these"  institutional  settings. 
Difficulties  at  home,  failure  at  school  and  little  ho^e  for  a  rewarding 
work  career  resulf  in  many  youth  feeling  defeated  and  rejected.  They 
feel  that  they  have  no  stake  in  these  institutioris  and,  consequently, 
tHat  they  have  no  reason  to  be  committed  to  the  appropriate  rules  of 
conduct  within  these  settings.    In  its  broadest  sense,  alienation  de- 
notes a  destruction  of  one's  affective  ties  to  the  social  order:  a 
weakening  of  oner's  feelings  that  he  or  she  belongs  and  is  a  part  of  the 
family,  the  school  or  the  community;  thkt  ,he  or  she  is  morallypbligated 
to  obey  the  rules;  or  that  there  are  any  positive  rewards  for  striving 
to  do  what  is  right.    In  essence,  then,  alienation  is  a  rejection  of 
one's  rejectors--^  psychological  disengagement  frQm  institutions  and 
the  general  social  order  which  they  support „ 

'  The^significance  of  this  type  of  response  to  negative  labeling  and 
limited  access  to  desirable  social  roles  at  home,  school  and  work  is 

that  it  constitutes  a  psychological  form  of  "permission'^  to  ignore  or 

*  * 
violate  the  rules.    If  one  feels  that  he  or  she  doesn't  belong,  has  no 

possibility  of  realizing  any  rewards  from  continued  involvement  and, 

ultimately,  h^s  no  moral  obligation  to  those  in  authority  in  these 

institutions,  then  he  or  she  is.  free  to  engage  in  any  forms  behavior 

which  are  personally  gratifying.    There  is  no  investment  and,  henoe,  ^ 

nothing  /to  lose. 

The  mbdel  depicted  in  Figure^is  a  dynamic  model  in  which  feedback 

V  > 

relations  reinforce  the  basic  processes.    On  the  deviant  side  of  the 

i  * 
model,  negative  labeling  and  limit^l  opportunities  lead  to  alienation 

which  in  turn  accentuates  anS^ompounds  the  negative  experiences.  Ulti- 

mately,  this  leads  to  deviant  roles  and  a.  dependence  upon  illegitimate' 

opportunities  or  means  for  attaining  social  rewards.    The  objective  of 

youth  development  programs  such  as  the  Oakland  Youth  Work  Experience  • 
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Program  is  to  intervene  in  and  disrupt  the  process  by  increasing  access # 
to  desirable  social  roles,  byrreducing  negative  labelling  and  alienation, 
and  ultimately  by  reinforcing  conforming  or  prosocial  behavior  patterns*. 


THE  YWEP  PROGRAM 


The  goals  of  the  project  are  based' up^n  the  youth  development  strat- 
egy discussed  aboveo    The^  intended  program -outcomes  are  thus:    (1)  to 
increase  youth's  access  to  socially  acceptable  and  meaningful"  roles  both 
at  school,  and  in  relation  to  ptresent  ahdfuturfe  work  roles;  (2)  to 
reduce  negative -labeling  of  youth  at  home,  school  and  work;  (3)  to  reduce 
feelings  of  alienation  and  rejection  and,  as  a  consequence,  (4)  to  reduce 
involvement  in  delinquent  behavior. 

The  target  population  for  t&e  Oakland  YWEP  involved  delinquent  and  ,] 

pre -delinquent  youth  aged  sixteen  to  eighteen.    Delinquent  youth  were  , 

those  who  had  been  adjudicated  as  sufch  by  official  cpurt  action.  Pre- 

**  „ 

delinquent  youth  were  defined  as  those  whose  behavior  might  ultimately 
lead  to  court  action  if  unchecked.     In  addition,  it,  was.  necessary  that  % 
program  participants  meet  poverty  level  guidelines  as  specified  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  % 

Three  methods  were  used* to  obtain  applicants  for  the  program.  First, 
the  county  probation  department  was  asked  for  referrals  of  delinquent 
youth.    Second,  a  number  of  community  agencies  such  as  schools,  recreation 
departments,  churches,  health  facilities,  and  others  were  asked,  for  re- 
ferrals of  predelinquent  youth.    And  third,  all  of  the  available  publico 

 4  — — — —  

4.  This  model  is  'derived  conceptually  from  several  longstanding  theore- 
tical perspectives  on  delinquency,  particularly  opportunity  theory 

,  (Cloward.  and  Ohlin,  1960;  Elliott  and  Voss,  1974),  control  theory 
(Hirschi*,  1969)  and  iabeling  theory  (Lemest,  1951*;  Becker,  1963; 
Schur,  1971  and  1975).  * 

5.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of  adjudicated  delinquents  amorfg  participants  . 
•and  controls  was  small  (less  than  10%).  - 
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media  were  used  to  attract  youths  (Especially  dropouts),  not  known  to 
existing  agencies.    Since  there  were  many  more  applicants  than  positions 
available,  a  selection  procedure  (^escribed  in  a  later,  sfectipn)  was 
developed  to  determine  which  youth  w|re  to  be  admitted  tp  the  program. 

At  the  start  of  the  program,  special  teams  were  formed  consisting 
of  twenty-five  youth  participants,  a  member  of  the  project  staff  and 
assigned  volunteers.    The  intent  of  the  teams  was  to  develop  #  greater 
intimacy  for  the  program  tp  provide* more  special  attention  to  the  speci- 
fic needs  of  each  participant  and  provide  * a  positive  social  setting  and 
group  support  for  each  participant.    The  .team  worked  together  during 
orientation  to  emphasize  continuing  self-assessment  and  individual  and 
fteam  responsibility  for  decision  making,  m 

In  addition^to  providing  work  <£cpe*dence/  the  Oakland  ,YWEP  program 
also  attempted  to  meet  other  ba'sic  heeirs^oK  ifrs^  participants  including 
the  provision  for  improvement  of 'basic  educational  skills  and  require- 
ments  necessary  in  the  world  of  work.    Participants  in  the  Oakland  pro- 
ject were  given  classroom  training  designed  to  fill  gaps  in  their  formal 
/training..    Following  an  assessment,  of  each  participant's  mathematics/ 
English,  and  reading  ability,'  an  individualized  educational~plan  was 
developed.    The  plans  included  participation  in  accredited  programs 
offered  by  ayea^-Mgh  schools,  -adult *educat ion  .programs,  public  schools, 

a  street  academy/^d  a  local  community  college.    The  purposes  of  educa- 
tional plans  were  to,  gi^fe- youth  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  +a  curri 
culum  designed  to  be^  relevant  to  career  possibilies,  to^  increase  their; 
perception  of  career  opportunities,  and  to  improve  th^r  chances  of  work 

success,4 while  obtaining  educational  credits  toward  their  program  parti- 

*  •  v 

cipation.      ,  ^  4  ( 

'  The  woric  stations  that  were  made  available  to  youth  ,pattiqipants 

represented  a  wide  variety  of  occupations  offering  career  opportunities 

and  skill  development.    In  general,  they  were*  intendfed  to  increase  per- 

ception  of  the  realities  of  the  work  world  and  to  provide  meaningful, 

satisfying  work*experiences.    More  specifically,  the* objectives  of  work 

experience  were  (1)  to  provide  experience  in  occupations  in  short  supply 

and  which,  if  possible,  relate  to  the  occupational  goals  and  capabilities 

of  the  participants;  (2)  to  provide  a  range  of  work  experiences  from 
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general  exploratory  work  to  beginning  'and  intermediate  skill  levels  to 
advanced  skiMs;  (3)  to  provide  opportunities  for  maximum  skill  acquisi^ 
tion  cojnraensurate  with  participant  ability  and  taking  account  of  time 
limitations;  and  (4)  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  experience  new  kinds 
of  relationships  with  others  in  a  work  role,'  aided  by  advice  of  coun- 
selors, -site  supervisors,  and  participant  teams. 

The  final  phase  of  the  program  involved  intensive  preparation  re- 
lated to  a  participant's  placement  go'als.    Youth  .were  given  assistance 
and  training  in  the  preparation  of  resumes,  applications,  and  entrance 
tests.    If  the*  youth  desired  job  placement,  a  wide  range  of -full -time* 
employment  opportunities  were  explored  and  every  effort  was  made  t<$  ' 
place  the  youth  in  a  permanent  jobe    Others  were  motivated  toward  careers 
requiring  further  specific  skill  acquisition,  and  contracts  with  the 
appropriate  institutions  were  established  for  the  youth.  •  For  those  who 
developed  an  interest  in  completing  fornjjal  educational  <goals,  assistance 
was  given  in  terms  of  curriculum  development  and  sources  of  financial 
assistance.    Finally,  information  and  orientation  w0:e  -provided  for 
those  who  became  interested  in  enlistment  in  one  of  the' military  services 

In~short,  participating  youth  were  prepared  to  compete  more  effec- 
tively for  work  roLes  and  provided  some  first  hand  experience  in  posi- 
tive work  roles  through  a  comprehensive  program^nvolving  need  assess- 
ment, educational  training,  w6xk  experience,  and  finally  career  place- 
ment In  the  process, -youth  completed  approximately  675  hours  of  paid 
participation  about,  equally  divided  between  classroom  training  and  work 
experience. 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION  .  *    •  m 

.   The  evaluation:  Was  intended  to  provide  an  assessment  of  the  effects 
of  the  YWEP  experience  "on  participating  youth.    As  the  OaKSaW  program 
had  been. organized  "around  a  broad  strategy  for  the.  development  of  pro- 
soda!*  behavior  in "disadvantaged  delinquent. and  predelinquent  youth, 
the  focus  of  the  evaluation  was  derived  primarily  from  that  conceptual 
model.    Thus,  'the  variable's  of  the  conceptual  model  described  above  and 
the,  relationships  among  them  were  examined  in  detail. 
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A  Research-  Design 

v 

The  research  design  employed  for  the  Oakland  YWEP  evaluation  is  de- 
picted in  Figure  *2.    It  is  a  classic  experimental  design  with  matched 
experimental  and  control  groups  and  both  pre-  and  post-tests  onjthje 
.dependent  variables.    The  experimental  treatment  in  the  present  research 
is  participation  in  the  work  experience  program. 

As  can  £e  seen  in. Figure  2,  one  post -test  was  planned  at  six  months 
after  entry  and  a  second  post -test  was  planned  at  twelve  months  after 
entry.    Following  six  months  in  the  work  experience  program, .experimental 
participants  were  selected  for  one  of  three  alternate  paths.    That  is, 
they  were:    (1)  continued  in  th6  work  experience  program  for  an  addition- 
al six  months,  (2)  admitted  to  an  Action  Program  involving  public  sector 
jobs,  or  (3)  terminated  from  the  work  program. 

In  the  notation  of  Campbell  and  Stanley  (1966)  the  design  would 
appear  as:  '  ,   '  .  " 
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where  X,  is  the  work  experience  program  described  in  detail  above, t  A  is 
the  Actipn  work  program,  and  the  (h  are  the  various  administrations  of  * 
the  Impact  Questionnaire;  tj  is  May-June,  1975;       is  December- January, 
1976;  and  t^  is  June-July,  1976.  I  '  4 

Participant  Selection*  and  Assignment  .* 

As  described  earlier,  applicants  for  the  program  were  splicited  from 
several  sources  including  referrals  from  the  probation  department,  from, 
other  public  and  private  agencies,  and  through  advertisements  in  the  j&ass 
media.    If  a  youth  met  eligibility  requirements. (age,  family  income,  aria 
residence)  he  was  asked  to  complete  an  application.    Youth  submitting  an 
application  were  told  that  there  would  likely  be  many  more  applicants 
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than  positions  in  the  program.    Those  accepted^ would,  therefore,  be 
randomly  selected  by  computer  and  the  chances  of  being  selected  were 
about  one  in  three.    About  600  ajJplications  were  received,  v 

Each  youth  was  given  application  and  parental  permission  forms. 
When  these  were  returned,  the  Impact  Questionnaire  (evaluation  instru- 

m 

ment)  was  administered.    This  questionnaire  includes  a  number  of  items 
concerning  social  and  demographic  background  in  'addition  to  twelve  . 
social  psychological  scales.  . 

The  Impact  Questionnaire  was  self -administered  in  a  room  with  as 
many  as  ten  youths*  at  one  time.    Applicants  were  specifically  assured 
that  thgir  responses  to  the  evaluation  instrument  would  in  no  way  affect 
their  chances  of  selection  for  the  program.    Staff  members  were  present 
throughout  to  answer  questions*^ 

Using  a  typological  analysis  procedure,  youth  were  matched  in  pairs. 
The  members  of  each  pair  were  highly  similar  on  all  twelve  scale  scores 
and  were  identical  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  ethnicity,  and  referral  source 
(probation  referral  vs.*  otfter  source) ,    By  this  procedure,  202  matched 
pairs  were  obtained*    Each  ^Sr  was  then_split  randomly]^  one  member  being 
assigned  to  the  experimental  grouj)  zr\d  one  to  thQ  control  group.  The 
experimental  group  was  then  admitted  to  the  work  program.  A 

Impact  Scales  *  :  . 

/  \  «  * 

v    Before  preceding  to  the  analysis,  a  brief  description  of  each  qf  the  * 

7 

twelve  impact  scales  is  presented. 

1,    Access  to  desirable  social  roles.    Three  scales  were  used  to 
assess  this  component:  -  -  ^  «  • 

a.    Perceived  access  to  desirable  educational  roles  is  a  five- 


6.  When  necessary,  a  'staff  member  was  present  who  was  fluent  in  both 

»  English  and  the  respondents  native  language/  In  about  twenty  cases, 
the  entire  questionnaire  was"  read  to  a  respondent. 

7.  The  actual  scale  items  and  the  documentation  of psychometric  proper- 
ties of  each  scale  are  available  and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  authors. 
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item  scale  intended  to  measure-perceived  likelihood  of  achieving 
educational  gQals.    A  respondent  is  first  asked  how  far  he  would 
like  to  go  in  school  and  then  is  asked  thej  five  questions  con- 
*  cern^ng  the  probability  of  attaining  this  V  similar  goals.    The  . 
higher  a  person's  score  on  this  scale,  the  higher  is  his  perceived  g 
chance  of  obtaining  the  desired  educational  goal. 

b.  Perceived  access  to  desirable  occupational  roles  is  a  six- 
item  scale  intended  to  measure  perceived  likelihood  of  achieving 
occupational  goals.    Again,  a  respondent  is  first  asked  what^kind 

of  job  he  would  like  as  an  adult  and  then  is  askfcd  the  six- questions 

relating  to  the  probability  that  this  or  similar/goals  will  be 

reached.    A  higher  score  on  this  scale  reflects  a  higher  degree  of 

A  $p 

perceived  access  to  occupational  goals.  ^ 

c.  Parental/child  roles  is  a  five-item  scale  measuring  a 
youtVs  belief  that  his  parents  are  interested  in  him  and  would 
help  him  if  he  needed  it.    The  scale  represents  a  measure  of 
access  to  desirable  social  roles  *for  youth  in  the  homei  The 
lower  a  respondent's  score  on  this  scale,,  the  better  is  his 
perceived  social*  role;  in  hirs-  family. 

2.    Negative  labeling.'    Four  scales  were  used  to  assess  different 
^iimensions  of  perceived  negative  labeling;      ^    4  r 

a.-c.    The  content  of  these  three  perceirved  negative  labeling 
scales  is  identical,  but  the  reference  point  varies  (parent,  teacher, 
and  .peers).    In  each  case,  the  scale  is  a  six-item  measure  of  per- 
ceived negative  or  antisocial  categorization  by  significant  others. 
The  scale  consists  of  six  semantic-differential  dimensions  with  a 
seven-point  continuum*   The  respo/dent  is  to  indicate  where  on- each 
dimension  he  feels  he  is  s6en  by  his  parents  (or  teachers  or  peers). 
A  higher  score  on  these  scales  implies  a  higher  degree  of  perceived 
negative  labeling.  *\ 

d.  Self-esteem  is  measured  with  a  ten-item  scale  similar  to 
Rosenberg's  (1965)  scale.    It  assesses  the  extent  to  which  a  youth 

3*  values,  accepts,  and  respects  himself.    The  focus  is  on  self- 

acceptances  A  higher  score  on.this<  scale  reflects  a  higher  level— 

/     ,  - 

of  self-esteem. *  ^  < 
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3.  Alienation.    This  component  of  the  conceptual  model  was  assessed 
with  three  scales,  each  measuring  a  different  dimension  of  alienation: 

a.  Normlessness  is  measured  with  a  six-item  scale  designed  to  ( 
assess  the  extent  to  which  an  individual  Believes  that  socially 
unapproved  behaviors  are  required  to  achieve  given  goals.    A  higher 
score  indicates  a  greater  Level  of  norralessness.  „ 

b.  Power lessness,  a  twenty-one-item  scale,  is  a  version  of  a 
scale  developed  by  Nowicki  and  Strickland  (1973).    This  scale  mea- 
sures a  youth's  sense  of  control  over  events  in  his  life,  his 
feelings  of  power  over  activities  and  circumstances  which  affect  # 
him.    A  higher* score  implies  a  higher  degree  of  powerlessness . 

c.  Societal  estrangement  is  assessed  with  a  sixteen-item 
soale  measuring  the  extent  to  which  a  youth  feels  estranged  or 
alienated  from  the  larger  society.    The  present  scale  is  a  modified 

,  version  of  a  scale  of  anomie  developed  by^McClosky  and  Schaar  (1963). 
The  goal  of  the  modifications  was  to  make  the  scale  more  suitable 
to  youth.    A  high  score. reflects  a  high  degree  of  societal  estrange- 
ment .  ,  r         /  ^ 

4.  k  Normative  pressure  from  peers.    This  is  an  eight-item  scale  in- 
tended \o  measure  the  extent  of  pressure  towards  conforming  or  deviant 
behavior  felt  by  a  youth  from  his  friendship  group.    It  reflects  the 
type  of  peer  group  environment  in  which  the  individual  participates  and 
indirectly  reflects  his  social  role  in  the  larger  adolescent/peer  culture. 
A  higher  score  on  this  sc^le  reflects  a  higher  perceived  pressure  from 

peers  to  be  deviant.  *' 

c 

5>    Self -reported  ddlincj&ency.  One  scale  was  used  to  measure 
participation  in, delinquent  roles.  This  is  a  19-item  scale  of  self- 
reported  delinquency.    The  scales  is  an  adaptation  of  .the  Nye-Short  (1957) 
Delinquency  Checklist.    Tne  higher  one's  score  on  this  scale,  the  higher 
the  amount  of  delinquency~reportecT. 


/ 
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ANALYSIS— IMPACT  ON  YOUTH 


1.  Initial  Comparisons 

The  primary  analysis  utilized  in  the  evaluation  of  the  Oakland  YWEP 
involved  simple  t>tests  comparing  the  experimental  and  control  groups. 
Statistical  tests  comparing  experimental  and  control  scale  scores  at  the 
first  administration  of  the  Jmpact  Questionnaire  revealed  no  significant 
differences.    This  was  to       expected  since  these  groups  were  matched  at 
that  timer  nevertheless,  the  tests  verified  the  initial  assignment  pro- 
cess.   Since  there  were  no  differences  at  time  1,  experimental -control 
comparisons  at  subsequent  times  were  made  directly  on  the  raw  scores* 
That  is,  it  was  unnecessary  to. compute  gain  scores  or  rely  on  analysis 
of  covariance.  .r  \ 

2.  First  Follow-up  Comparisons  < 

Six  months  after  the  initial  administration, "the  first  follow-up 
^'Impact  Questionnaire  was  administered.    The  timing  of  this  post  measure 
-  % coincided  with  the  completion  of  the  participants'  initial  six  months 
work  experience  program  and  the  administration  of  the  interview  schedule 
was*include&  as  part  of  a  general  exit  interview  for  all  experiment al s . 
Fot  controls,  personal  interviews  were  arranged,  in  which  .controls  were  , 

0 

asked  to  come  to  the 'project  office  and  complete  the  questionnaire. 
They  were  offer|d  a  $2 .'SO^ayraent  as  an  incentive  to  complete  this  follow- 
up  schedule..  For  experimental  youtfh,  the'  questionnaire  was. identical  to 
that  administered  ^t\the. beginning. ^  For  the  control  group,  a  number  of 
items  were  added  for  the  first  follow-up.    These  additional. items  related 
to  possible  work  experiences  occurring  since  the  youth  applied  to  the 
project  so  as  to  aUbow  for  the  control  of  ..this  potentially  contaminating 
influence  on  experimental-control  comparisons.    Overall,  189  of  the  202 
experimentals  (94%)  completed  the  first  follotf-up  interview ^schedule  com- 
pared to  152  of.  the  202  contrijj,^  (75%)  .    .  •   

The  first-  analysis  undertaken  involved  a  test  for  selective  loss  of 
either  experimental*  or  control  participants.    Statistical  tests  comparing 
the  initial  scores"  of  the  thirteen  experimental  cases  who  were  lost  at 
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time  2  with,  the  corresponding  scores  of  the  189  respondents  who  were 
retained  revealed  no  significant  differences  (t-tests).  On  only  one 
scale  (Access  to  Educational  Roles)  did  the  difference  even  approach 
conventional  level's  of  significance.  •  ' 

The  analysis  comparing  the  initial  scores  of  the  50  control  cases 
who  were  lost  at  time  2  with  the  corresponding  scores  of  the  152  cases  , 
that  were  retained  revealed  several  significant*differences.  Respon- 
dents who  were  lost  at  time  2  were  lower  on  both  ^Access  to  Education 
Roles  and  Access  to  Occupational  Roles  and  higher  on  Negative  Labeling, 
by  Peers ♦ 

Overall,  there  were  relatively  few  differences  found  here  indicating 
selective  mortality.    Nevertheless,  the  three  differences  found  among 
the  control  respondents  all  tended  to  favor  those  who  were  retained  at 
time  2.    That  is,  those  who  were  retained  had  more  desirable  scores  at 
time  1.    The  possibility  of  a  slightly  biased  control  sample  must  be 
accepted.    For  t-tests  comparing  experimental  and  controls,  the  effect 
of  this  bias  is  in  the  direction  of  making  the  tests  more  conservative. 

The  next  set  of  analyses  was  intended  to  test  for  chs^gts  from  time\ 
1  to  time  2  in  either  the  experimental  or  conjjrol  groups.    For  experi- 
mental  cases  who  were  interviewed  at  both  times,  four  significant 
differences  were  obtained  over  this  six  month  pre-post  period?    On  Norm- 
lessness,  Access  to  Occupational  Rbles,  Negative  Labeling  by  Peers  and 
Self-Reported  Delinquency^ scores  increased  from  time-1  to  time  2.  Only 
one  of  these,  the  increase  in  Access  to  Occupational  Roles,  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  favorable  change.    For  the  control  cases  who  were  interviewed 
at  both  times,  only  one  scale  (Negative  Labeling  by  Peers)  Shewed  signi- 
ficant Change  (an  increase)  from  time  1  to  time  2.    In  general,  both4  I 
groups  evidenced  some  negative  change  on  perceived  labeling  by  peers    /  , 
across  time.    While  the  experimental { group  reported  an  increase  in  per- 
ceived access  to  occupational  goals,  they  also'  reported  more  normlessness 
and  delinquency.         0  A  % 

Next,  the  scores  of  experimental  and  control  repondents  were  compared 
at  time  2.  -  For  this  analysis,  only  matched  pairs  at  tjJhe  2  were  included. 
There  were  144  pairs/   The  results  of  this  comparison  are  presente^hln  ^ 
Table  1.    Only  two  significant  differences  were  fotind,  both  favoring* the 
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TABLE  1 

COMPARISON  OF  TIME  2  SCALE  MEANS 
FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  CASES  MATCHED  AT  TIME  2 


Scale 


Group 


-        Direction  offc 

-2       Change  from  1  t-score 


Normlessness 


142    Experimental v  12.24 


.40 


# 

Control 

e 

Experimental 
Control 

12.11 

Societal 
Estrangement  1 

143 

38»19 
36.60 

+ 

0   /.  c 
L  .  HO 

Powerlessness 

143 

Experimental 
Control 

28.59 
27.98 

+ 

1.44 

Access  to  v 
Educational  Roles 

143 

Experimental 
Control 

11.95 
12.02 

+ 
+ 

- .  jl 

Access  to 
Occupational  Roles 

I/O 

143 

Experimental 
Control 

13.16 

1.37 

Negative  Labeling/ 
Parents 

130 

Experimental 
Control 

16*98 
16.95 

+ 

.04 

Negative  Labeling/ 
Peers 

130 

Exp'erimental 
Control 

17:42 
17.95  , 

+ 
+ 

-.64\ 

Negative  Labeling/ 
Teachers 

126 

Experimental 
Control 

16.62 
16.32 

+ 
+ 

+ 

.34 

Self-Reported 
Delinquency 

Self-Esteem  „ 

'  143 

Experimental 
Control 

Experimental 
Control 

23.46 
22.45 

31.57 
31.68 

H7 

-.26 

Normative  Pressure 

142 

Experimental 
Control 

13.68 
13.44 

+ 

.67 

Parental/Child 
Roles 

140 

Experimental 
Control 

8.28 
7.64 

+ 

2.47 

NS 


<.05 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


<.05 
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control  group.    Experimental  respondents  scored  higher  on  both  Societal 
Estrangement  and  Parental/child  role.    In  both  cases,  the  change  from 

♦ 

tj  to  t£  was  in  opposite  directions  for  experimental s  and  controls, 

with  experiment als  reporting  negative  gains  over  .time  while  controls 

reported  positive  gains.    This  explains  why  significant  differences 

were  found  between  experimentals  and  controls  at       on  these  variables 

while  neither  group  alone  evidenced  significant  changes  across  time  on 
#■*"'  » 

these  variables.  *  m 

i 

In  general,'  the  results  described  above  are  disappointing.  .There 
were  only  two  significant  changes  for  either  contrpl  or  experimental 
*cases,  and  the  majority  of  nonsignificant  changes  that  occurred  also 
f avoided  the  controlj^roup.     In  order  to  investigate  the  program  impact 
more  closely,  several  further  analyses  were  performed.  ^ 

One  potential  source  of  change  resulting  from  work  experience  was 

the  youth's  aspiration  levelSo    .To  test  this,  all  of  the  foregoing 

analyses  were  repeated  using  the  respondents1  reported  levels *of 

8 

Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration.      There  was  no  significant 
difference  between  experimental  and  control  cases  at  time  2^on  either 
aspiration  score 0  . 

Further  analysis  of  the  control  data  revealed  that  many  of  the  con- 
trol cases,  while  not  participating  in  the  YWEP,  did  obtain  jobs  on  thei 
own  in  the  period  between  interviews.  With^espect  to  the  evaluation  of 
the  YWEP  progr^g,  the  fact  that  controls  were  also  working 'poses  no 

I 

8.    Cases  lost  at  time  "2  were  compared  with  cases  retained  at  time  2 

with  respect  to  these  two  variables.    For  neither  experimental  cases 
nor  control  cases  was  there*  any  difference  between  cases  lost  or 
retained.    Further,  the  experimental  cases  showed  no  change  on 
either  Educational  or  Occupational  Aspiration  from  time  1  to  time  2. 
However,  the  control  cases  revealed  a  significant  increase  (t=*3.18/ 

df=108,  p<.005)  in  Educational  Aspiration  from  time  r  tp  time  2.  ^ 
TRere  was"  no  change  in  Occupational  Aspiration  for  the  control  cases 
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special  problem,<|ince  the  intended  comparison  is  between  youth  in. the 
program  and  youth  npt-lvaving  benefit  of  the  program  and  it  is  assumed 
that  many  youth  would  have  obtained  work  in  the  absence  of  the  YWEP. 
To  the  exb&tjtfat  the  study. was  also  concerned  with  measuring  the,  im- 
pact *of  work  per  se,  the  fact  that  75  percent  of  the  control  cases 
found  work  on  their  own  contaminates "the  general  analysis.-  The  theore- •  v 
tica3  model  suggests-,  that  to  the  extent -work  involves  participation  in  a^ 
desirable  social  role,  it  shMild  haveNsome  direct  effect  upon  perceived 
S^gativ/ labeling  and  feelings  of  alienation.    To"  evaluate*  this  pdst'u- 
lked/mpact  of  w.ork,  further  analyses  were  performed  on  the  "pure" 
caseC  those  matched  experimental  and  control*  cases  in  which  the  con--  ' 
trol  case  did  not  work  at  all  in  the  i^rval.    There  were  thirty-five 
such  pairs  with  complete  data.  -  . 

The  experimental  cases  and  control  cases  were  examined  separately 
for  changes-  from  time  1  to  timej.    The  experimental  cases  showed  no  A 
significant  changes  from  time  1  to  time  2  while  fihe  control  cases  indi- 
cated change'on^wo  scales  over  this  period.    TTfsre  was  a;  significant 
decrease  on  both  Normlessness  (t=2.38,  df-34,  p_<.05)  and  Access  t<T^ 
Occupational  Roles  (t^2.67,  d£=34,  p_<.05). 

The  experimental  and  control  cases  were  also  compared  on  their  M 
scores  at  time  2.    Here,  three  significant  differences  were  found.  The 
"  experimental  cases  scored  significantly  higher  at  time  2-  on 'Access  to 
Occupational  Roles  (t=2.28,  df=34,  p_<.05),  Educational  Aspiration 
(t=2.90,  df=20,  p_<.01)  and  Occupational  Aspiration  (t^2«59,  di[=20, 
p~.05).    The  difference  on  Access  to  Occupational  Roles  resulted  from 
,a  modest  but  nonsignificant  (p_<.10)  increase  :for  the"  experimental  cases 
combined  with  a  significant  decrease  for  the  control  cases  (see  above) .; 
The  differences  o"  Educational  and  Occupational ''Aspiration  were'  both 
the  result  of  nonsignificant  differences  favoring  the  experimental  group' 
at  time  1  comhined  with  a  nonsignificant  increase,  by  the  experimental 
group  and  a  ndnsignif icant    decrease  J>y  the  control^group.    These  results 
suggest  that  there  was  some  favorable  impact  associatedjvith  work  which  wa 
masked  by  the  general  comparison  between  experimental  and  controls. 
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For  controls  and  experimental  working,  there  continued  to  be  no  signi- 
»    ficant  differences,"  i».<>.,  there  were  no  observed  progrL  effects. 

3.    Second  Follow-up  Comparisons 

The  second  follow-up  questionnaire  was  administered  approximately 
one  year  after  the  initial  administration,  or  about  six  months  ~~" 
the  first  follow-up.    This  administration  coincided 
of  the  Extension  program  or  th'e  Action  program  for  tlfq^paXicipant; 
and  was -included  as  part  of 'the  exit  procedure.  cWi 
mental  respondents  who  were  terminated  after  one  s}x-month^ 
YWEP  were  contacted  in  their  homes  and  elsewhere  and  v 
to  complete  the  questionnaire.    Although  a  few  new  .sce 
all  of  the  basic  impact  scales  were 6repea£ed  \from  the 

trations.    In  all,  182  (90%)  of  the  202  Jriginal  experimental  participle 
completed  the  second  .follow-up  interview       did  173  (86%)  of  the  202 
control  participants.9 

The  first  analysis  undertaken  involved  )comparisons  from  t2  to  tj 
for  the  three  experimental  groups  to  determine  if  there  was  a  differen- 
tial-impact associated  with  these  three  options,  i.e.,  an  extension  of 
the  basic  YWEP  for  a  second  six  months,  wi^rk  wit*  Action  for  a  second  six 

0  <» 

9-    As  with  the  first  .follow-up,  a  test  was -made  for  selective  loss  of* — 
participants  from  either  the  experimental  or  the  control  groups. 
That  is,  t-tests  were  computed  comparing  the  initial  scale  scores, 
(t J  of  the  20  experimental  respondents  who  were  lost  at  the  second 
fpllow-up  (t-)  with  the  initial  scores  of  the  182  respondents  who 
•    were  retained  at  ty    No  differences  were  found  at  the  .05  level  of 
significance.    .Similarly,  the  initial  score's  of  the  29  control*res- 
pondents  who  were  lost  at  the  second  follow-up  were  compared. with  - 
the  corresponding  scores  of  the  173  respondents  who  were^interviewed 
at  that  time.    Again  no  significant  differences  were  found.  From 
these  data,  it  was  concluded  that  selective  mortality  was  not  likely 
a  problem  in  this  research.    In  fact,  the  retention  of  88%  of  the 
total  population  after  a  full  year  is  considered  quite*  sati's factory. 
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months,  or  'exit  from  the  work  program  after  the  first  six  months.  While 
some  statistical  differences  were  observed  at  ty  the  analysis  revealed 
that  they  were  the  result  of  selection  factors,  i.e.,  the  differences 
existed  at  t2  and  tj  and  could  not  be  attributed  to  differences  in  the 
type  of  work  option  assigned.    Of  equal  importance,  the  failure  to.  find 
differences  between  the  twelve  month  work  options  and  the  six  month 
option  suggests  that  a  more  extensive  involvement  with  a  work  program, 
produced  no  significant  gains. 

The  next  analysis  compared  the  time  3  scala  scores .of  all  experi- 
mental cases  and  their  matched  controls.    Again  the  comparisons  were  made 
for  Extension,  Action,  and  Terminated  experimental  cases.    The  results 
are  summarized  in  Table  2.    These  results  are  striking  primarily  for  the 
fact  that  not  a  single  comparison  yielded  a  statistically  significant 
'difference.    That  is,  for  none  of  the  three  groups  was  there  any  differ- 
ence between  the  mean  scale  scores  of  the  experimental  cases  and  their 
matched  control  cases  after  twelve  months.    It  is  worth  noting  that  for 
the  Action  group,  the  experimental  cases  scored  more  favorably  than  the' 
control  cases  on  twelve  of  the  fourteen  measures  although  the  differences 
were  consistently  small.    While  the  through  time  analysi^  (ti-t2."t3^  for 
experimentals  and  controls  in  each^of  these  treatment  groups  did  show 
some  change,  it  was  slight  and  resulted  in  no  overall  differences  between 
experimentals  and  controls;  at  t3  which  were  significant. 

As  was  the  case  in  examining  changes  from  time  1  to  time  2,  the 
above  sets  of  analyses  are  generally  disappointing,  yielding  few  signi- 
ficant, results.    Again  it  was  found  that  mjtay  of  the  control  cases  had 
found  work  on  their  own  during  this  period,  and  special  analyses  were 
undertaken  to  isolate  the  effect  of  work| 

1    •    For  the  first  set  of  analyses, ."pure  cases11  were  again  selected. 
These  were  matched  pairs  of  respondents  in  which  the  experimental  res- 
"Jbndent  participated  either  in  the  Exten$Abn  or  Action  program  from 

time  2  to  time  3  and  the  control  respondent  did  not  work.    There  were 

*  ________  _   

thirty-eight~such  pairs.    For"  these  pairs  "at  time  2  there  were  no 

significant  differences  on  any  scales  and  the  differences- that  existed 

.were  uniformly  small.    The  analysis  of  change  from  time  2  to  3  for  these 

cases  revealed  that  experimentals  (Extension  and  Action)  showed  signifi- 
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TABLE  2 

*  \ 

COMPARISON  OF  TIME  3  SCALE  SCORE  MEANS  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL 
PAIRS  IN  EACH  EXPERIMENTAL  OPTION 

V 


Scale  \ 

Group 

Terminated 
N*70 
X  t 

f      Action  Option 
N-30  . 

X  .t 

Extended  Option 

N«53 
X  t 

Normlessness 

Experimental 
Control 

12.09 
12.81 

-1. 60 

10.93 
11.97  , 

-1.64 

\ 

12.54 
12.32 

.46 

Societal ^  * 
Estrangement  _ 

Experimental 
Control 

36.43' 
37.53 

-1.12 

35.51 
36>.48 

-  .63 

"36.85 
•  35.85 

.76 

Powerlessness 

Experimental 
Control 

28.81 
28.47 

.65 

*>• 

26.51  ~ 
27.20 

-  .65 

27.25 
27.67 

-  .54 

Access  to  ^ 
Educational  Roles  * 

Experimental 
Control 

11. 73 
"11.55 

.  73 " 

12.06 
12.33 

-  .64  , 

11.62 
,  11.64 

U.  .08 

Access  to 
Occupational  Roles 

Experimental 
Control 

13.47 
'  12^97 

1.43 

13.51 
13.20  * 

.49 

13. 30 
13.00 

.61 

* 

Negative  Labeling/ 
Parents 

Experimental 
Control 

17.01 

16.65      f  ■* 

-.30 

13.82 
15.82 

-1.17 

*  15.88 
17.14 

-  .79 

Negative  Labeling/ 
Peers 

Experimental 
Control 

17.46 
17.37 

.07 

'15.31 
15.42 

-  .06 

17.43 
18.49 

-  .71 

'Negative  Labeling/ 
Teachers 

Experimental 
Control 

15.21 
16.23 

-  .90 

13.37 
13.93 

-  .33 

14.68 
16.57 

-1.09 

Self-Reported  -  # 
Delinquency 

Experimental 
Control 

24".  20 
24.00 

.17 

21.83 
.  23.30 

-1.38 

n  25.63 
1  23.99 

1.07 

Self-Esteem  » 

*  Experimental 

Can  t  rn  1 

31.14 
30.28 

1.24 

33.07 
33.34 

-  .35 

32.55 
31.29 

1.34 

Normative 
Pressure 

Experimental 
,  Control 

13.89 
14.22 

-  .81 

'  13.85 
13.90 

-'.Ob' 

14.12 
*  13.81 

.54 

Parental /Child 
Roles 

Experimental  * 
Control 

8.54 
9.16 

-1.39 

7.99 
8.14 

-  .22 

7.69 
8.48 

h-1.57 

Educational 
Aspiration 

Experimental 
Control 

2.11  * 
2.32 

-1.03 

2.09' 
2.23 

v,-  .53 

2.30 
2.35^ 

-  .16 

Occupational 
Aspiration 

Experimental 
Control 

3.65 
2.76 

* 

1.77 

t  31- 

2. "59 
3!  06 

1 

-  .91 

2.88 
3.15 

-  .56 

\ 
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cant  changes  on  both  Powerlessness  (a  decrease)  and  Access,  to  Educational 
Roles  (also  a  decrease) Control  cases,  who'-dia  not  work  from  time  2  to 
time  3  yiSued  a  number  of  significant  changes  across  that  time  span. 
In'  all  there  were  seven  significant  differences,  all  unfavorable.    That  • 
is,  Powerlessness,  Negative  Labeling  by  Peers  and  Te'achers,  Normative  , 
Pressure,  and  Parental/child  roles  all  increased  and  Access  to  Educational 
,and  Occupational  Roles  both  decreased.    In  addition,  the  remaining  seven 
differences,  while  nonsignificant,  were  ail  in  an  undesirable  direction.^ 

The  simple  comparison  of  time  3  scores  resulted  in  two  significant 
differences  (on  Negative  Labeling  by  Pejers  and  by  Teachers),  both  of 
which  favored  tie  experimental  group  as  did  all  of  the  remaining  non- 
significant differenced. 

One  other  set  of  analyses  was  used  to  examine  the  importance  of 
•      working  versus  not  working  for  the  controls.    For  these  analyses,  all 
*    control  cases  who  worked  between  time  2  and  time  3  were  compared  .with  * 

all  control  cases  who!did  not  work,  regardless  of  their  associated 
4    experimental  group.  'At  time  2,  only  a  single  significant  difference  was 
found  (on  Normative  Pressure,  which  was  higher  among  those  who  subse- 
quently did  not  work)'.UFhe  remaining'  seales  showed  no  consistent  pattern 
in  favor^g  one  group"  or  the  other.    At  time  3,  every  difference  favored 
the  controls  who  worked,  and  six  differences  were  statistically  signifi- 
cant.   The  measures  yielding  significant  differences  were  Societal  Es- 
4       trangement,  Powerlessness,  Access  to  Educational  Roles,  Negative  Labeling 
by  Teachers,  Normative  Pressure,  and  Parental/child  roles. 

One  findl  analysis  was  undertaken  to,  complete  the  above  picture.. 
That  is,  control  respondents  who  did  work, between  time  ,2  and -time  5  were 
again  compared  with  their  matchef  experimental  cases  (Extension  or  Actiqn 
"       groups)'.    At  time  3,  no  significant  differences  existed  between  these  ( 

*v  >  . 

groups.  - 

Y 

npBc 


d.  .  Job  Satisfaction  and  Impact 


As  part  of  the  time  3  questionnaire,  youth  in  both  control  and  ex- 
perimental groups  were  aslced  to  rate  their  satisfaction  with  the  job(s) 
they  had  between  time  2  and  time  3.  '  Satisfaction  was  considered  in  terms 
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of  the  work  itself  (fascinating,  boring>  creative,  challenging,  etc.), 
the f supervision  (impolite,  annoying,  taptjgul,  etc.),  the  pay  (adequate, 
insecure, -less  than. desefved,  etc.),  promotions  (opportunity, " frequency^ 
etc.)  and  coworkers  (stimulating,  intelligent,  lazyT'etc).  "Scares  were 
obtained  on  each  of  these  five  satisfaction  dimensions  and  a  total  of  all 
five  was  also  computed.    These  six  scores  were  then  correlated  with  the 
raw  gain  from  time  2  to"  time  3  for  each  of  the  fourteen  impact  measures. 
Correlations  were  obtained  separately  for  control  respondents  aityl  for 
experimental  respondents. 

Most  of  the  correlations  were  quite-  low,  but  a  number  did  attain 
statistical  significance.    Furthermore,  virtually  all  of  the  significant  • 
correlations  were  in  a  direction  which  reflects  the  fact  that  a  desirable' 
change  on  the  impact  dimensions  was  related  to  greater  job  satisfaction. 
Among  the" controls,  for  example,  change  on  Normlessness  correlated  -.35* 
with  Satisfaction  with  the  work  itself.    That  is,  the  greater  the  satis- 
faction with  intrinsic  aspects  of  one's"  job,  the  greater  the  "relative 
decline  in  Normlessness  from  time  2  to  time  3e 

For  controls,  satisfaction  with  the;  work  itself  was  the  satisfaction 
dimension  most  often  related  to  change  on  the  impact  scales,  consistently 
being  associated  with  favorable  change  on  those  scales.    The  satisfaction 
dimension  l6ast  often  related  to  change  on  the  impact  scales  was  satis- 
faction pith  promotions.    This  is  reasonable  since  it  would  be  raucv  less 
salient  in  the  six  month  period  of  interest  than  any  of  the  other  dimen- 
sions, all  of  which  would  be  manifest  virtually  every  day. 

Several  departures  from  the  general  pattern  should  also  be  noted, 
First,  increased  Satisfaction  with  pay  was  associated  with  a  relative 
increase  in  Normlessness  (r  =  7I8).    Similarly,  Satisfaction  with  pro- 
motions was  associated  with  increased  Negative  Labeling  by  Peers  (r  = 
.23).    And  third,  Satisfaction  with  pay  was  associated  with  a  relative 
decrease  in* Educational- Aspiratiort.    This  latter  result  may  reflect  the 
fact  that  satisfaction  with  pay  could  mitigate  feelings  of  the  need  for 
further  education.. 

The  correlations  for  experimental  respondents  indicate  somewhat 
weaker  relationships  with  job  satisfaction,  perhaps  because  the  work 
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exj>erience  programs  involved  a  variety  of  activities  only,  a  part  of 
which  was  the  job  it-self.    For  experimental s,  however,  all  significant 
correlations  were  consistent  with  the  general  statement  that  satis- 
faction with  a-job  was  related  to  favorable  change  on  the  impact  scales. 

t 

5e    Test  of  the  Theoretical  Model 

Regardless  of  the. impact  of  the  YWEP  on  the  youth  development 
variables,  it  was  desirable  to  determine  whether  the  conceptual  model  . 
was  valid;    That  is,  was  change  on  Self-Reported  Delinquency  related 
to  change  in  the  other  variables?    To  test  this,  a  stepwise  multiple 
regression  analysis  was,  performed  with  raw  gain  scores  on  Self -Reported 
Delinquency  as  the  dependent  variable  and  the  initial  scores  and  raw 
gain  scores  on  the  other  scalers  predictors.    Groups  (experimental  . 
or  control)  and  initial  and  raw^gain  scores  on  aspiration^ level  were 
also  included  as  predictors. 10    These  analyses,  are  summarized  in 

Table  3.  *     •  \ 

While  the  propjjftionNjf  variance  explained  is  not  as  high  as  re- 
ported in  previous  research  toth  this  model  (Brennan  and  Huizinga, 
1975),  there  is  substantial  confirmation  in  these"  data.    It  appears 
that  predictions  for  males  are  slightly  better  than  prediction  for 
females,  although,  over  the  twelve  months  pre -post  lag,  the  level  of 
prediction  is  more  similar. 

The  introduction  of  the  experimental -control  variable  in  the  step- 
wise analyses}  produced  no  significant  increase  in  total  explained  vari-  „ 
ahce,  indicating  that^this  variable  made  no  ^unique  independent  contri- 
bution to  the 'prediction  of  changes  in' delinquent  behavior.    This  simply 
confirms  the  previous  analysis.    It  is. important  to  note,'  however,  that 
gain,s  in  occupational  aspirations  and  access;to  occupational  roles,  were 
bd%h  predictive  of  a  decrease  in  delinquent  behavior,  and  both  of  these 
variables  were  associated  with  work  experience  in  the  pure  case  analysis. 

TO   '  This  analysis  was  performed  with  both  raw  gain  scores  and  residual 

gain  scores  with  only  slightly  different  results.    Only  the  raw 
'  •     gain  analysis  is  reported  here. 
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TABLE  3. 

MULTIPLE  CORRELATIONS  PREDICTING.  GAINS  IN  SELF-REPORTED  DELINQUENCY 

WITH  THEORETICAL  VARIABLES 


Experimental 
Males 
Females 


PERIOD 


6  Month  Follow-up 
R2 


.30 
■  .24 


12  Month  Follow-up 
R2 


.31 
.19 


Controls 

Males 
Females 


.48 
.09 


.46 
.35 
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DISCUSSION 

At  the"  global  level,  Comparing  all  experiment als  and  controls,  the 
results  of  the  follow-up  analyses  revealed  no  favorable  outcomes  'with 
respect  to  the  youth  development  variables  which  could  be  associated 
with  "participation  "in"  the  Oakland  Youth  Work  Experience  Program.  -The 
two  statistically  significant  differences  observed  in  the  first  follow- 
up,  while  substantively  small,  nevertheless  favored  controls  rather  than 
participants.    At  the  second  follow-up,  there  were  no  significant 
differences.    In  general,  experimental  respondents  did.not  change  relative 
to  the  control  respondents  over  the  twelve  month  study  period. 

■    Special  analyses  with  a  restricted  focus  upon -the  impact  of  work 
involved  thirty-five,  (time  1-2)  and  thirty-eight  (time  2-3)  pairs  of 
experimental  and  controls,  where  controls  had  no  work  experience  in  the 
particular  six  month  pre-posf test  period.    While  the  small  N's  render 
our  findings  somewhat  tentative,  the  first  follow-up  analysis  of  these 
"pure"  cases  did  produce  the  hypothesized  favorable  outcomes  for  experi- 
mental (i.e.,  those  in  work  roles)  in  three  areas -increase^ educational 
and  occupational  aspirations  and  a  perceived  increase  in  opportunities  for 
achieving  occupational  goals.    It  imprecisely  in  these  areas  that  we  . 
would  have  predicted  the  work  experience  should  have  had  its  most  immed- 
iate effect -on  aspirations  and  perceived  opportunities  for  jobs.  , 
The  second  follow-up  analysis  also  found  significant  differences 
'  favoring  experimental s  (less  negative  labeling  by  parents  .and  teachers) 
and  every  other  difference,  although  nonsignificant,  favored  the  experi- 
mental group.    This  occurred,  it  was  found,  not  because  the  experimental 
casef  improved  from  time  2  to  time  3  (in  general  they  did  not)  but  be- 
cause' the  control  cases  who  had  not  worked  had  shown  unfavorable  change 
on  ever?  scale,  statistically  significant  change  on  seven  of  them. 
Furthermore;  when  control  respondents  who  had  worked  were  compared  with 
those  who  had  not  worked,  every  difference  favored  those  Wworked,. 
with  six  differences  being  statistically  significant.    Again  this  was  not 
*  because'the  controls  who  worked  had  improved.    Rather,  they 'had  simply 
maintained  previous  levels  while  the  controls  who  did  not  work  reported 
increasingly  negative  changes  across  time.    A  final  pure  case  analysis 
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comparing  experimentals  and  control  paixs  who  were  hoth  working,  indicated 
no  significant  differences  on  any-  of  the  youth  development  variables  for 
either  follow-up.  -  ,  . 

Taken  together,  the  special  work  analyses  support  the  view  that 
woitk  experience  per  6e  does  have' some  positive  impact,  particularly  upon 
job  aspirations,  perceived  future  work  opportunities,  and  upon  a  youth's 
perception  of  hdw  teachers  and-parents  respond  to  him.    It  should  be  noted,- 
however,  that  the  relative' gains  associated  with  work. were  not  dramatic,  .' 
and  that  in  absolute  terms  those^with  work  experience  did  not  generally 
report  gains  but  maintained  initial  levels  on  youth  development  variables. 
It  also  appears  to  make  little  difference  whether  the  work  experience  is 
obtained  through  a  work  experiencr program  with  its  special  attention  to 
skill  development  and  job  counseling  or  through  work  secured  by  more 
conventional  processes  available  to  all  youth;    And  finally, -the  more 
s-a^sfying  the  work  experience,  the  greater  the  impact  'upon  youth 
development  variables.    Interestingly,  the  degree  of  satisfaction  with 
work  was,  unrelated  to  whether  it  was  obtained  in  connection  with  YWEP  or' 
through  one's  own  effort's. 

The  test  d£  the  theoretical  model  was  generally, supportive  and  -* 
suggests  that  programs  which  are -effective  in  increasing  perceived  access  v 
to  constructive,  meaningful  social  roles,  and  generating  more  positive 
labels  for  youth,  will  impact  upon. delinquent  JJehavior.    Work,  whether 
secured  through  normal  process  or  through  special  work  experience. pro- 
grams, appears  to  constitute  such  a  role  for  youth. 

The  above  findings  appear  to  question  the  value  of  the  counseling,  • 
tutoring  and  skill  development  Jncorpor  at  ed  into  most  work  experience 
programs.    We  are  hesitant  to  draw  this  conclusion.    Even  twelve  months 
after  entry  into  the  YWEP,.few  participants  had  made  any  serious  attempt 
to  enter  the- labor  force  in~a  full-time  capacity.    We  are  concerned  that 
the  length  of  the.  follow-up  is  too  short  reasonably  to  expect  the  full 

ihiPa5|0f  th6  W°rk  experience  Pr°gram  to  be  manifest.    This  argument 
appears  particularly  relevant  for  the  skill  development/educational/ 
component  of  the  program,  for  YWEP  youth  simply  have  had  no' opportunity" 
to  utilize  these  skills  in  an  effort  to  secure,  maintain  or  improve  their 
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occupational  statuses  or  develop  their  work  careers.    We  thus  agree 
with  Robin/s  (1974)  assessment  .that  a  valid  confirmation  of  work  program 
effectiveness  requires  a  long  range  follow-up  of  actual  occupational 
performance  in  the  "real  world  and  in  the  honest -to-goodness  labor 
market',"  to  determine  if  the  program  resulted  in  lower  unemployment 
rate*,  more,  efficient  work  patterns,  higher  morale  and  work  satisfaction^ 
more  advancements  and  upward  occupational  mobility  as  .well  as  improvement 
on-the  youth  development  variables  suggested  here.  "Such  an  analysis 
,js  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of. the  short  range  evaluation  studies  done 


to  date. 


TT  shore  and  Massimo  (1969)  report  on  a  five  year  follow-up,  but  tne 

^sample  size  is  so  small  (JJ=10)  that  no  generalization  can  be  made. 
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ABSTRACT ' 

r 

» 

This  paper  discusses  several  aspects  of  preferred  research  , 
design.    It  asserts  that  the  classical 'randomized  experimental 
design  offers  the  best  chance  of  estimating  the  unbiased  effects 

*  of  a  social  program,  such  as  youth  training  or  employment  programs. 
Coincidentally,  compared  to  the  costs  of  nonrandomized  program 
evaluations  at  a  given  level  of  statistical  signif icance^the 

*  randomized  experimental  design  is  less  expensive  per  marginal  unit 
of  information  gained  by  non-random  methods.    Thus,  this  review  * 
paper  makes  a  general  plea  for  more,  extensive  use*  of  the  classical 
randomized  experimentaPnfcssign  and  provides  some  observations  on  4 
the  relative  validity  of  several  criticisms  concerning  the  feasi- 
bility, usefulness,  and  the  Ethics  of  random  assignment  in  a  social 
experiment  or  social "program.  •  ^ 
In  the  case  of  non-random  assignment,  thi-s  paper  provides  a 
straight -forward  discussion  of  a  method  to  overcome  the  problem  of 

.  selection  bias  by  means  of  regression  techniques.    It  illustrates 
solutions  to  problems  of  non-random  sampling  schemed  in  terms  of 
the  problems  of  errors  in  model,specification  and  errors  in  variables. 
However,  due  to  the  lack  of  data  and  lack  of  knowledge  j?n  model 
specification,  evaluation  results  obtained  from  non-random  selection 
data  usually  remain  inconclusive.    Sipce  randomization  avoids  this^ } 
problem,  a  strong  case  for  randomized  experimental  design  remains. 

•  •  -  •  <  • 

INTRODUCTION 

<r'  • 

this  paper  reviews  the  current,  state-of-the-arf  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  randomized  assignment  in  the  evaluation  of  social  programs 
such  as  the  Job  Corps  or  similar  employment  and  training  programs.  ^As 
*such,  it  is  not  original.    We  assert  at  the  outset  that  the  classical 
randomized'  experimental  design  offers  the  best  chance  of  discovering, 
for  instance,  why  the  youth  unemployment  problem  is,  as  it  is  and  what 
to  do  abotit^it.    Compared  to  other  techniques  of  analyzing  social 
problems  and  devising  social  programs  to  deal  with  them,  the  classical 
randomized  experimental  design:.  4 

r- 
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,   ^  a)    allows  one  to  unambiguously  assert  cause  and  effect; 

.  .  b)    allows  one  to  measure  the  net  effect  of  a  social  program 
without  statistical  Mas;  and, 

c)    is  less  expensive <per  marginal  unit  of  information,  that  is, 
a  given  level  of  statistical  precision  can  be  achieved  at  a 
lower  cost. 

r  *  i 

All  three  of  these  benefits  are  crucial  for  society  as  it  attempts  to 
solve  its  social  problems,  but  this  paper  focuses  only  on  the'  second  of 
the  three  benefits. 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE*  PROBLEM 

The  plight  of  youth  in  the  market  place  has  been  severe  for 
approximately  a  decade.    Research  interest  has  characterized  the 
discussion  as  one  of  "transition  from  school  to  work."  Various 
programs  have  been  devised  or  rediscovered  as  means  to  aid  unemployed 


youth,  such  as  the  Job  Corps,  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Career 
Education,  and  the  programs  contained  in  the  Youth  Employment  Jtnd 
Demonstration  Act  of  1977.    However,  while  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able amount  of  data  generated  through  research  on  the  "youth  program," 
ah  equal  amount  of  information  has  not  been  concomitantly,  createch 

,  We  know  very  little  about  the  absolute  or  relative  efficacy  of  most  ' 
of  the  programs  designed  to  aid  youth  having  problems  in  school  or 
the  labor  market.    And,  in' fact,  through  the  use  of  "longitudinal  data, 
it  is  just  recently  that  the  process  of  transition  from  §chool  to 
work  has  been  adequately  described,  much  less  understood.  , This  state 

"of  ignorance  is  all  the  more  distressing  when  one  recognizes  that  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  to  dispel  this  ignorance. 
Essentially,  we  know  a  grgat  deal  about  the  characteristics  of  youth 
who  are  suffering  these  disabilities  but  little  about  behavioral 
processes  or  how  programs ^to  aid- youths  are  likely  to  work. 
^     Programs  to  aid  yOuth  have  been  predicated  upon  reasonable  but 
essentially  untested  hypotheses  about  links  among  t±L£„chara£tei 
and  behavior  of  yimth,  training^processes  and  labor  market  processes. 
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The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  for  instance,  never  had  a  clearly 
articulated  policy  statement  as  to  how  it  was  expected  to  return 
youth  to  school  or  improve  their  employment* prospects.    The  basic 
idea  underlying  Career  Education  is  one  of  a  structural  relationship 
between  education  in  its  broadest  sense  and  work  in  a  broad  sense 
which  continues  throughout  most  of  one's  productive Jife.    But  the 
relationship  has  never  been  rigorously  spelled  out.    In  short,  our 
understanding  of  the  "youth  problem"  is  in  relative  disarray  and 
beset  by. more  ignorance,  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  than  is  conscion- 
able  given  the  time  and  resources  expended  on  the  problem  to  date. 
.  Part,  but  not  all,  of  the  reason  for  this  can  be  traced  to 'the  use 
of  faulty  research  design  and  analysis.    An  additional  share  can  be 
traced  to  a  failure  to  carefully  articulate  how  programs  designed  to 
deal  with  the  problems  were  designed  to  work.    These  two  phenomena 
clearly  interact. 


THE  CLASSICAL  RANDOM  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 


The  "youth  problem"  has  tWo  components.    First,  there  is  the 
problem  of  analyzing  why  youth,  and  especially  black  youth,  have  had  % 
such  highland  persistent  unemployment  in  the  present  and  recent  past. 
Second,  there  is  the  problem  of  devising  a  set  of  programs  to  correct 

the  problem.  \  «  ^r** 

Suppose  a  youth  employment  or  traijjiftg  program  is  to  be  evaluated 
by  comparing  the  experiences  of  an  experimental  group  of  youths  who 
were  part  of  the  program  to  the  experiences  of  a  control- group  of  youths 
*  who  were  not.    The  classical  advice  of  statisticians  would  be  to  assign 
subjects  at  the  outset  to  the  experimental  and' control  groups  at  random, 
such  that  any  given  subject  has  the  same#proba£ility  of  experimental  * 
group  assignment  as-^ny  other  subject.    Such  randomization  assures 
that  differences  between  experimental  and  control  group  experiences, 
beyond  those  differences  attributable  purely  to  chance,  are  legiti- 
mately  attributable  to  the^program.    In  the  absence  of  such  randomizat- 
 —  roni  analysts  may.  end  up  wrth  experimental ,  and-controj— group  experra^ 

which  systematically  differ  for  reasfafts  other  than  the  program.  Given 

^  t  , 
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the  appropriate  data,  there  are  statistical  techniques  for  adjusting  * 

^  away  such  nuisance  differences •    But,  in, practice,  given  imperfect 

information ,  there  is  virtually  never  concensus  among  the  experts 

that  any  given  adjustments  are  adequate.    Without  adequate  adjustment,  4 

estimates  of  program  effectiveness  suffer  to  an  unknown  degree  from 

selection  bias.    This  ^selection  bias  problem  has  thoroughly  bedeviled 

past  program  evaluations.    Indeed,  it  has  been  the  main  problem  of  past 

evaluations.    Since  randomization  avoids  the  problem,  there  is  a  strong 

case  for  randomization.    The  case  has  been  made  before^  but  it  deserves 

repeating. 

-  «  * 

RESPONSE  TO  CRITICISMS  OF, CLASSICAL  RANDOM  DESIGN"^ 

Resistance  to  use  of  the  classical. randomized  assignment  to  a 

I  r 

program  treatment  has  remained  curiously  persistant  and  severe.  It 

is  instructive  to  list  the  arguments  tendered  against  the  use  of 

random  assignment  and  .to. evaluate  the^relevance  of -their ^criticism. 

Following  Boruch,  these  criticisms  can  be  classed  according  to  the 
following: 

I .    Feasibility  and  Usefulness 

Under  this  general  heading  classical  randomized  experiments  arj 
asserted  to  be:  ■ 

(1.)    virtually  impossible  to  implement  in  real  world  settings 
*  r         or  impossible  to  perform  for  some  programs; 

(2.)v    relatively  more  expensive  and  .time  consuming  than  other 
equally  effective,  unbiased  methods  of  analysis;  ^ 


v 


X 


1.    These  arguments  and  their  discussion  are  largely  drawn  fl&i  Robert 
F.  Boruch,  /"On  Common  Contentions  about  Randomized  Field  Experi- 
ments," in  Gene*Y>  Glass*  editor,  Evaluation  Studies,  Review* 
Annual ,  1976.    Throughout  this  discussion,  we  mean  ''experimental 
design"  to  imply  the  test  of  a  program  by  means  of  random  assign- 
ment of  program  participants  to  an  experimental  and  a  control  jjroup 
fox  a  given  social  program.    This  randpju^assignment  may  also  involve 
or  require  random  assignment  to  di£f£rerit  mixes  of  treatments  within 
a  program  experiment.    Those  social  program*  whirh  Hn  not  involve  


,r^ndom  assignment  we  choose  to  label  as  demonstration  projects, 
quasi-experiments  or  natural  experiments.,  * 
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f  (30    unnecessary  *since  other  quasi-experimental  designs  or 

st^fX^cal  procedures  to  estimate  effects  are  just  as 
effective;  \  ^ 

(4.)    toa  narrow  in  scope  and  inherently 'neglectful  of  important 
,  process  or  institutional  factors  and  target  groups,  and 
therefore  unable  to  yield  results  which  can  be  generalized. 

*£\ .)  9  Inability  ta  realistically  impletroent.    As  Boruch  points  £ut 

*  there  has  been  a  wide  Variety  of  social  experiments.  Experiments 
generally  must  remain  relatively  simple  in  order  /o  be  manageable 
conceptually  and  ^facilitate  clear  interpretation.  Experiments 

din  nevertheless  be  made  to  reflect  a  policy  maker's  definition  of, 
-reality,  even  though  this  implies  greater  complexity.  However, 
complex  treatment  on  a  diverse  set  of  tafget  groups  cause  a  multi- 
V     ,  plicative  increase  in  ttfe  sample  size.    This  increases  the  absolute 

\  cost  of  a  study  considerably.    The  sample  size  requirements  alone  ^ 

often  cause  one  to  argue  that  tfte  necessary  test  is  not  possible. 

Obviously,  when  the  policy  maker  is  confronted  with  these  costs, 
he  is  then  forced  to  make  choices  among  the  policy  questions  he  seeks 
answers  to,  the  program?treatments  he  would  lil^  to  test  and  the  target 
% populations  he  would  like  to  test  them  >on;    This  is  a  painful  process 
since  our  experience  hai  shown  that  the  practical  policy  maker,  other 
■    things  equal,  would  rather  hot  have  to  make  such  choices,  at  least  not 
explicitly.    Likewise,  the/policy  maker  oftfen  does  not  understand  the  ■ 
interrelationships  bet^n  sample  size,  expected  treatment  impacts  and 

*  the  statistical  precision  of  the  desired  estates  he  seeks.    Thus,  he 
is  bound  to  became  disenchanted  with  the  research  prpcess,  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  &  classical  experimental  design.    He  turns. naturaMy, 
then,  to  such  jnethods  as  the  case  study  design  which  promises  a  ri(tfti-~ 

\  ness  of  detail  for  which  he  has  a  greater  taste  *and  familiarity.  But, 

what  he  often  f^ils  to  recognize,  or  even  asserts  not  to  be  the  case, 
is  that  he  has  opted  f oij  miuch  less  reliable  information  on  a  greater 
number  of  facets  of  .his  problem  rather  than  more  reliable  information 
oft  .a  smaller'set  of  more* critical  facets. 


The  later  part  of  this  paper  will  discuss  and  evaluate  this  assertion 
in  detail.  ^ 
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We  find  this  situation  frustrating  since  there  jkre  certain  st 

gic  problems  concerning  youth  unemployment  which  are  readily  addressed 

by  an  experimental  design.    First,  as  indicated  above,  we  would  like  to 

know  the  process  and  causes  of  youth  unemployment.    How  might  certain 

social  programs  affect  youth  labor  market  experience,  for  instance? 

Economic  theory  supplies  hypotheses  concerning  the  'effect  of  minimum 

wages  and  income  transfers  on  unemployment  which  can  be  readily  tested 

in  an  experimental  framework.    An  experimental  design  to  test  the  dis- 

S 

employment  effect  of  minimum  wages  is  not  an  institutional  or  research 
impossibility  except  for  the  fact  that  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  essentially  outlaws  such  an  effort.    Differential  subsidies 
connected  with  unemployment  insurance  payments  (UI)  could  be  used  to 
test  the  degree  to  which  UI  leads  to  greater  job  search,  higher  result- 
ing wAges  and  other  reallocations  of  one's  time  among  work,  leisure,  job 
.search  and  home  production.    But  changes  in  existing  law  w?>uld  be  needed 
to  perform  such  a  study.  ' 

(2.)    Relative  Cost.    If  .legal  constraint^  were  cleared  away,  the 
cost  of  discovering  the  effect  of  different  policies  on  youth  unemploy- 
ment would  be  relatively  small.    The  policy  options  to  test  are  relative- 
ly few:    1)  wage  subsidies  (to  interact  with  the  minimum  wage),  2)  re- 

training  or  education  in  its  various  forms  and,  3)  public  service  employ- 
's* * 

ment  (PSE) .    Likewise,  the  target  groups  of  greatest  interest  are  well 
identified  and  relatively  few:    the  two  sexes,  several  ethnic  groups, 
and  two  to  three  different  age  groups  within  the  youth  category.  This 
implies,  say,  36  separate  treatment,  sex,  ethnic  and  age  groups,  If^on^ 
the  average,  between  500  and  1,000  observations  per ^11  are  Weeded  to 
make  acceptably  precise  statements  as  to  treatment  effects,  we  are  dis- 
cussing a  sample  size  in  the  neighborhbod  of  18,000  to  36,4)00  observat- 
ions. 

3.    To  its  credit,  policy  makers  in  the  Department  of  Labor's  Employment 
and  Training  Administration  attempted  to  get  legal  permission  to 

conduct  experimeiils~wtthilr"ttTe'>CETA  prograffi7~the >  Unemployrrierit  Tn- 


•  surance  and  Employment  Service  programs  in  the  fall  of  1976.  However, 
*  the  effort  was  abondoned  in  the  face  of  broad-based  resistance  in 

the  Department  as  a  whole  along  with  the  unwillingness  to  use  up 
political  capital  on  the" struggle  required  to  press  the  issue. 

ERIC         .  '  1  .     "  .333 
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It  would  be  possible  to  design  an  experiment  that  would  have  no 
more  than  three  or  fcnir  interviews  required  per  sample  unit.    Thus,  at 
about  $150  per  interview,  such  a  study  might  cost  as  much  as  $21,600,000 
for  data  alone.    Analysis  costs  would  add  two  million  or  so  to^the  cost. 

^Pius,  with  a  parsimonious  design  that  restricted  itself  in  a  disciplined 
way  to  major  target  groups  and  'treatments  one  would  likely  be  able  to 
ascertain,  after  three  to  .four  years  elapsed  time,  whether  training,  PSE 
or  wage  subsidy  was  more  efficacious  in  reducing  youth  unemployment. 
Many  subtle  nuances  could  not  be  handled  in  such  an  analysis,  but  since 
we  do  not  know  even  the  broad  answers  to  the  abovV  questions,  the  loss  of 
information  on  nuances  hardly  seems  critical  at  this  juncture. 

Wliat  Would  be  the  net  social  value  of  such  an  effort?    As  Boruch\ 
points  out,  there  have  been  few  formal  analyses  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
to  society  of  doing  no  evaluation  compared  to  performing  equivocal  evalua- 
tions* or  rigorous  tests  of  social  programs.    In act,  in  the  employment 

arid  trainin^-ar^a  there  have  .heen-no  such  estimates!   Such, an  analysis  

would  be  useful  for  it  would  help  clarify  the  difference  between  1)  cost 
per  unit  of  information  acquired  versu's  2)  the  expected  cost  of  informat- 
ion to  acquire  a  given  increment  of  social  benefit  or  improvement  in 
social  policy*    For  the  first  condition,  it  is  always  the  case  that  it 
will  be  less  expensive  to  acquire  a  given  datum  at  a  specified  level  of 
statistical  significance  by  using  a  classical  random  design  than  by  some 
other  more  impressionistic  method.    This  is  so  because  a  random  assignment 
assures  that  there  is  no  intercorrelat ion  between  program  treatment  and 
other  independent* variables  of  interest.    Thus,  fewer  observations  are 
needed  to  achieve  a  given  level  of  statistical  precision.    This  implies 

'a  lower  cost  (Pitcher,  1978).' 

An  assessment  of  the  second  case  abdve  depends  in  part  on  t^he  weight 
given- to  information  in  the  political  decision-making  process  and  the 
reasons  why  infonjiation  of  a  given  kind  is  use<^  ,Some  policy  makers 
clearly  only  go  through  the  motions  of  appealing  to  rational  information 
in  making  a  given  decision.    For  them,  objective  information  has  a 
weight  -ef-fcero  in-  -t-he-aetuat  deeision-making  process.-  -  In-such  a  -ease the 
method  used  to  acquire  the  information  does  not  really  matter.    In  other 
situations,  if  one  wants  *to  establish  the  general  direction,  of  an  effect, 
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then  non-experimental  data  is  usable.    A  case  in  point  was  the  simple 
two-w^y  cross-classification  which  showed  to  Congress  that  program  en- 
rollees  in  the  Public  Employment  Program  (PEP)  had  higher  average" 
economic  qualifications  than  the  labor  force  as  a  whole.    Congress  did 
not  know  the  ultimate  extent  of  substitution  of  higher  for  lower  employ- 
able persons  under  PEP.    It  did  not  need  to  in  order  to  revise  the  CETA 
law  in  the  fall  of  1975  to  attempt  to  stop  the  practice  of  state  and  local 
governments  of  hiring  other  than  the  disadvantaged  into  Public  Service 
Employment  Jobs.    The 'point  is  that  one  could  have  used  a  classical 
experimental  design  to  att.empt  to  measure  the  exact  degree  of  this  occu- 
pational substitution  under  different  constraints  but  such  information  * 
simply  was  not  needed  for  the  immediate  purpose.    All  that  was  required 
was  simple  evidence,on  the  very  existence,  of  the  phenomenon.    The  cost 
benefit  ratio  in  this  case  was  very  high.    However,  when  more  precise 
Jtehayioral  knowledge_is„ needed,  .an  experimental  design  with  rcndom 
assignment  is  the  only  technique  which  will  provide  unambiguous  infor- 
mation rather  than  factoids.    A  case  in  point  is  the  attempt  to  measure 
the  impact  of  an  income  maintenance  program  on  work  incentives  through 
various  data  sets  such  as  the  Current  Population  Survey  o^\fre  Survey  of 
Economic  Opportunity.    A  dozen  or  more  quality  stjudies'by  highly  skilled 
economists  were  conducted  but  with  'very  divergent  results  (Cain  and 
Wat£s  1973,  .Chapter  9).    It  has  only  been" the  several  negative  income 
tax  experiments  which  have  shown  any  consistency  in  their  estimates 
(Watts  and  Rees,  1977),    In  the  former  case,  among  the  studies,  measures 
of  income  and  substitution  elasticites  not  only  differed  in  magnitude 
but  in  sign,  while/  except  for  problems  caused  by  small  samples,  the 
negative  income  tax  experiments  report  generally  consistent  estimates 
across  studies  for,  given -target  groups.    Use  of  the  former  data  is  next 
to  worthless  for  policy  purposes  since  there  is  no  objective  criterion 
for  choosing  among  the  contending  results.    Nor%  doe.s  the  accumulated 

4 

evidence  describe  a  narrow  enough  range  of  effects.    Thus,  while  peda- 
ls 

gogically  the  various  labor  supply  studies,  were  of  considerable  value, 
their  value  in  aiding  specific  welfare  reform .pdlicy  was  next  to  useless 
for  they  gave  no  guidance  on  the  possible* cost  of  lost  output  in  setting 
a*  giv„en  level  of  income  guarantee  or  tax  rate  on  earnings.    While  it  is 
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possible  that  such  studies,  through  improved  data  and  statistical*  tech- 
niques, could  have  reduced  the  range  in  the .estimates  of  decreased  work 
effort,  the  NIT  experiments  actually  achieved  the  result  more  quickly 
for  a  few  millions  of  dollars  of  economic  costs  (as  distinct  from  the 
transfer  payment  costs  used  to  conduct  the  experiments) .  ~~ 

(3.)    Quasi-Experimental  Designs  and  Statistical  Adjustments.  A 
major  theme  of  this  paper  is  that  jt  should  be  possible,  to  model 
structurally  the  behavior  which  leads. to  self-selection  into  a  program. 
This  will  then  remove  a  major  source  of  bias  in  non- experimental  studies. 
Though,  even  then,  we  should  point  out,  in  the  absence  of  a  classical 
experimental  design,  we  cannot  logically  assert  cause  and  effect  between 
treatment  and  Qutcome,  but  only  a  correlation. 

In  the  act  of  operating  a  program,  however,  systematic  selection 
biases  abound.    There* is  selection  bias  on  the  part  of  program 'operators. 
Then  there  is  self -selection  bias  on  the  part  of  the  individual  ^ 
program  participant.    If  both  these  processes  could  be  modeled,  t£en 
such  bias  could  be  eliminated.    To  model  these  processes  one  must  gain 
access  to  them  when  a  program  begins.    As  a  practical  matter,  this  has 
proven  difficult  .to 'do.    These  arguments  are  carried  further  in  the 
Regression  Model  Section  below. 

(4 . )    Narrowness  of  Scope  and  Lack  of  Institutional  Relevant. 

Except  in  the  case  where  it  is  statutorily  prohibited,  it  should  be1 

possible  to  model  the  most  salient  components  of  a  program  experimentally 

*  • 
and  randomly  assign  individuals  and  a  control  group  to  it.    Indeed,  some 

existing  programs  such^s  the' unemployment  insurance  or  the  minimum  wage 
program,  inasmuch  as  ^th^y  of f er  almost  universal  coverage,  ifiay  be  % 
impossible  to  test  using  a  non-experimental  design  because  it  is  not 
possible  to  establish-  a  comparable  group  who  has  not  been  affected  by 
the  program  treatment.    However,  it  is  possible  to  use  random  assignment 
to  test  various* behavioral  effects  of,  say,  the  UI  program,  by  randomly 
varying  the  amount  of  unemployment  insurance  benefits  among  eligible 
recipients.    There  is,  of  course,  no  zero  treatment  group.  Everyone 
receives  some  level  of  benefit*.    However,  one  can  discover  the  differ- 
ential effects  of  UI  payments  over  the  range  of  payment  amounts  that  are 
politically  acceptable.    The  case  of  the  impact  of  the  minimum  wage  on 
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youth  displacement  is  similar.    'Given  a  specific  legislated  minimum 
wage,  vouchers  which  amount  to"  differing  wage  subsidies  could  be 
randomly  awarded  to  all  Unemployed  youth,  including  vouchers  of  zero 
value.    Such  a  scheme,  if  the  "traditional  .vested  interests  did  not  find 
it  too  threatening,  would  measure  the  existence  and  extent  of  disem- 

ployment  effects  of  the  federal  or  any  state  minimum  wage.    As  noted  ' 

C 

above,  however,  studies  of  wage  subsidies  per  se  are  currently  illegal 
under  CETA. 

With  respect  to  training  programs  we  should  note  that  a  body  of 
experimental  evidence  could  have  largely  avoided  the  curious  phenome- 
non whereby  training  was  considered  a  panacea  for  employment  problems: 
for  a  decade  before  opinion  in  Washington,  D.C.  largely  reversed 
itself  about  1974  and  asserted  that  such  programs  did  not  work.    Of  *  - 
course,  such  reversals  of  opinion  are  exactly  that,  reversals  of  opinion. 
The  existing  body  of  non^experirtental  evidence  can  be  interpreted  either 
for  or  against  training.    The  fact  is  that  the  conceptual  links ^betwe&i 
training  and  its  addition  to  human  capital  on  the  one  harid*and  the 
increase  in  human  capital  and  its  effect  on  earnings  and  employment,  on 
the  pther  simply  are  not  well  understood.    A  non-experimental  model  of 
analysis4,  however,  puts  more  demand  on  one's  understanding  of  this  con- 
ceptual linkage  than  an  experimental  design  does  since  there  is  a  greater 
need  for  more  precise  - specification  of  the  causal  model  at  hand  to  over- 
con^  potential  biases  in  the  estimated  results.  v 

Of  course^  as  Boruch  and  others  J'ave  noted,,  this  modelling  process 

should  not  be  left  to  the  analyst  alone.    Rather,  the  program  operator 

4 

or  policy  maker  must  participate  in  -this  specification^      This  state- 
ment holds  for  the  development  of  policy  questions  asked,  for  the  hypo- 
theses to  be  tested  and  therefore  for  the  model  to  test  them  with,  the 
target  groups  and  treatments  under  consideration. 

Thus,  when  properly  conducted,  the  charge  that  an  -experiment  is 
to7o  narrow  in  scope  and-canft>be  generalized,  or  does  not  deal  with  the 
correct  target  groups  or  treatments  or  yields  irrelevant  results  is 

4.    As  a  practical  matter,  this,  too,  is  very  difficult  to  achieve, 

giveji  the  incentives' to  which  policy  makers  and  program  managers  % 
respond.  •  s 
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simply  incorrect.    Persons  are  most  often  incorrectly  generalizing  from 
observed  behavior  wherein  program  operators,  policy  makers  and  program 
•analysts  fail  to  interact  properly. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  CLASSICAL  RANDOM  EXPERIMENTS 

V  • 

In  the  analysis  of  the  effects  of  employment  and  training -pro grams, 
mind  and  body  are  seldom  placed  in  jeopardy,  at  least  not  directly. 
Also,  a  given  treatment  will  not  always  yield  net  benefits  nor  does  the* 
denial <of  a  treatment  necessarily;  imply  a  net  loss-    Either  the  experi- 
mental or  the  control  group  may  gahror*  lose,  depending  onjgup  outcome 
of  the  experiment.    Therefore,  tow  the  exexrt.that  economic  cjpntities 
are  the  major  matters  of  concern,  provisions  can  be  made  beforehand  to 
compensate  the  losers  in  an  experimental  test  of  a  program  treatment, 
-     Another  alternative  would  be  to  provide  t-He  treatment,  should  it  prove 

beneficial,  to  the,  control  group  at  a  later  date.    Hpwever,  some 
'    economic  compensation  is  still  required  since  the  control  group  will 
#      have  a  shorter  period  oyer- which/to** gain  the  benefits  from  the  program. 
a    '     Finally,  we  should  point  out^that  it  may *be< equally  unethical  to 
create  social'^rogftms  vhose.  objectives  cannot  Be  realized  due  to 
-    inappropriate  "design,    'fhis  amounts,  affer  jail,  to  subjecting  people  to 
social  "experiments"  indirectly  -and  thi  dashed  hopes  or  unfulfilled 
expectations  are-  no  les%  of  ^©ost  to  those  who  experience  them  for  all 
.that  the  programs  were  put  forth/with,  honorable  and  humane  intentions, 
j  In  either  case,  people  have  been 4 manipulated  by  the  system  and  have 
incurred  costs.    This  is  a  common  charge"  mad^tcT the  "War  on  Poverty." 
*    '     Thus,  in  general,  thl  argument  ttfkt  classical  experimental  designs 
are  unethical  in  education  and  labor  market  analysis  is  incorrect.  In 
*    a  study  with  proper  safeguards,  the" losers ■ and  gainers  are  known,  the 
extent  of  loss  and  gain  can  be*known,  and* society's  resources  are 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  losers  if  it  chooses  to  do  so^ 

PROBLEMS  OF  SELECTION  BIAS  IN  THE  REGRESSION  MODEL 

1  * 

A  randomized  experiment*  is  free  of  selection  bias.    Thus,  compari- 
sons between  experimental  and  control  groups  can  reveal  the  true  effect 
of -a  social  program-    However  almost  all  past  program  evaluations  such 
as' those  of  Headstart  .or  the  several-forms  of  the' Neighborhood  Youth 

V  i     ♦  /  • 
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Corps  have  not  been  based  on  randomized  data.    (However,  she  Robin,  1969 
for  a  study  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  which  uses  a  random  assign- 
ment design) .    Though  analysis       non-randomized  data  can  be  valuable 
when  carried  out  properly  (Barnow,  1972;  Goldber^fcr  1972a,  1972b),  the 
results  are.  seldom  conclusive  due  to  the  doubts  about  whether  selection 
bias  has  truly  been  netted  out.    The  inconclusive  Headstart  evaluation 
provides  a  good  example  (Campbell  and  Erlebacher  1970)  in  which  the 
control  group  appeared  upre  able  thai?  the  experimental  grojip  because  the 
usual  procedures  of  selection  and  analysis  produced  systematic  biases  in 
the  direction  of  underestimating  the  effects  of  the  experimental  program 

In  a  statistical  framework,  these  biases  can  be  considered  errors  in 
specification  and  errbrs  in  variables  (Barnow  197^;  Goldberger  1972a, 

1972b;  Cain  1975;  and  Heckman  19*76) ,  either  of  which  may^bias  regression 
coefficients.    In  the  case  of  errors  in  specification,  as  long  as  the 
omitted  variables  are  introduced  into  the  equation,  the  model  w^Ll  be 
properly  specified  and  the  expected  value  of  the  error  term  will  be  zero 
i.e.,  the  regression  coefficient  whiph  measures  program  effect  will  be 
unbiased.    In  the  case  of  errors  in  variables,  as  long  as  the  regressor 
and  tj^  error  terms  are  not  correlated, v<he_ regression  will  bes unbiased. 
In  fact,  errors  in  specification  and  errors  in  variables  may  be  inter- 
dependent in  the  case  of  non-random  sample  selection,  as  will  be  shown 
in  this  section. 

Errors  In  Specification  , 

Using  a  youth  training  program  such  as  Job  Corps  as  an  example,  the 
sources  of  selection  bias  and  suggest ions 'for  obtaining  unbiased  esti-^, 
mates  are  presented  in  the  framework  of  regression  analysis.  Regression 
is  not  the  only  statistical  technique  .for  program  evaluation,  but  it' is 
an  especially  convenient  t^ool.  -  In  mathematical  derivation, 'regression 
analysis  is  equivalent  to  analysis  of  covariance* (Goldberger  1964). 

A  simple  linear  model  for  evaluating  the  effect  of  a  social  program 
is  to  let 

(1)  '  'Y  *=  aQ  +  a][Z  +  e 
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where  a  is  post  program  achievement,  Z  is  a  dummy  variable  for  the  social 
program  (defined  as  1  if  a  youth  received  program  services  and  defined  as 
0  if /a  youtl?  did  not  receive  program  services).    The  error  term  captures 
the  Errors  in  measuring  Y  and  other  omitted  variables.  Jtf^the  sample 
selection  of  experimental  and  control  groups  is  randomized,  then  Z  and  e 
are  nop Correlated.    Therefore,  the  estimated  value  of       is  the  unbaised 
timate  of  the  effect  of  training  in  Y.%  r> 

the  control  group  or  the  experimental  group  is  hot  randomly 
selected  ;Sfrit  is  selected  based  on  a  set  oTf  iociodemographic  factors  such 
as  a  set  of  trUe  ability  measurements,  then  the  Z  variable  and  error  term 
e  in  Equation  (ljyill  be  correlated.    In  this  case  a  more  accurate  model 
of  specification  fofc  the  social  program  evaluation  must  include  these 
variables.  Por  the  saksoDf  simplicity,  only  the  true  ability  variable 
will  be  included  in  the  model: 

•  (2)     Y  =  aQ  +  cijZ  +  a2X*  +  V  . 

where  X*  is, the  true  ability  of  a  youth  and  V  is  a  new  error  term  equal 
to  (  e  -  c^X*) .    Assume  that  once  X*  is  introduced  into  the  equation, 
there  is  no  correlation  between  Z  and  V. 

A  biased  estimate  of  the  program  effect  could  result  if  the  true  • 
ability  variable  is  omitted  from  the  estimation  of  Equation  (1)  when  ^ 
control  groups  or  experimental  groups  are  not  randomly  selected.  The 
source  of  bias  is  the  possible  correlation  between  the  training  variable 
Z  and  error  term  c.    That  is,  e  contains  the  ability  variable  X*,  which 
may  correlat^with  training  (Z) ,  such  that 

fS)    y*  =  yZ  +  e 

where  Y  measures  the  degree  of  association  between  training  and  ability, 
and  e  is  the  error  term. 

Substituting  (3)  into  (2),  yields 

•  .  (4)     Y  =  aQ  +  a  Z  +  a2'(  YZ  +  e)  +V 

=  aD  +  (a2  +  azY  )  +  (V  +a2e)  '  m 
Let  aj  =  a    +  o.^  .    tiie  difference  between  *1  and  cn^  in  Equation  (1)  is 
due/ to  a^y  .    The  relation  between  treatment  and  true  ability  may  be 
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analyzed  as  follows: 

i)    If  y=  0,  (that  is,  when  program  treatment  is  assigned 
^vr4ndomly  with  respect  to  true  ability) ^ then 

[5)    a2  =  (a2  +  a2  •  0)  =  a^. 

Therefore,  no  bias  exists.    The  results  of  a.  in  Equation  (4)  will  be 
*  the  same  as       in  Equation  (1) .    This  is  the  case  of  a  randomized 
experiment  in  which  regression  technique  provides  an  unbiased  estimate 
of  the  program  feffects. 

ii)  If  y<  D,  that  is,  when  the  treatment  is  assigned  to  youths 
of  lower  ability  than  those  in  the  control  group,  then 

C6),  ai  =  (ai  -  V)<ar 

iiil  If  y>  0»  that  is, ,when  program  treatment  is  assigned  to 
ywths  of  higher  ability  than  £hose  in  the  control  -group,  then  


(7J    a^  =  (an+  cc2Y)>ar 

In  this  case,  regression  analysis  can  lead  to  a  bias  in  favor  of 
program  treatment  effects,  reflecting  a  type  of  'creaming1  or  self- 
selection  process  such  as  may  occur  in  various  employment  and  training 
programs . 

The  results  of  the  previous  three  cases  imply  that  th£i£  are  two 
approaches  to  obtaining  unbiased  estimates  of  the  effect  of  "youth 
employment  and  training  programs.    The  first  approach  is  random  assign- 
ment of  experimental  and  control  groups  before  the  program  begins  to 
ensure  zero  correlation  between  the  treatment  variable  Z  and~the—error 
term  e in  Equation  (1).    The  second  approach,  in  the  case  of  nonrandom 
assignment,  is  to  formulate  a  fully  specified  regression  mddel,  includ- 
ing the  true  ability  variable  and  other  sociodemographic  variables  on 
which  selection  into  the  program  was  based  to  ensure  zero  correlation 
between  Z  and  V  in  Equation  (2)*    To  know  what  kinds  of  variables  are 
omitted. in_ Equation^ (1)  requirejl  familiarity  with  program  selection 
procedures.    Once  the  relevant  omitted  variables  are  included  in  the 
regression  model,  then  errors  of  specification  can  be  avoided 'and  one 
source  of  correlation  between  the  training  variable'  and  the  error  term 
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can- be  eliminated.    However,  the  problem  in  practice  is  that  the  variable 
or  variables  on  which  selection  takes  place  (the  ability  variable  X*  in 
our  simple  example)  are  either  not  known  or-  are  known  but  have  not  been  % 
measured*    The  analyst  is  then  forced  into  procedures  analogous  to  • 
regressing  Y  and  Z  as  if  Equation  (1)  were  the  true  model  when  Equation 
(2)  is  in  fact  the  true  model.    The  result  is  a  biased  estimate  of  the 
program's  effect.    Therefore,  under  nonrandom  selection  it  is  virtually 
never  possible  .to  argue  persuasively  tha£  an  estipated  program  effect 
has  truly  accounted  for  all  variables  on  which  the  nonrandom  selection 
was  based.    The  only  remaining  foolproof  option  is  randomization.  That 
.is,  randomization  negates  the  bias  caused  by  omitted  variables. 

Errors  in  Variables      •  '  * 

»  T 

m  * 

When  random  selection  is  not  possible,  three  other  bases  for 
selection  ma°y  be  used.    One  is  based  on  true  ability,  X*;  the  second 

is  based  on  achievement  /  X;  and  the  third  is  unknown  selection. 

  >  -  « 


Suppose  that  true  ability       is  normally  distributed,  with  an 

2 

expected  mean  of  zero  and  variance  o  : k 

(8)  X*^N(0,  al).  ^ 

Furthermorerfassume  that  pretraining  achievement  X  and  post-training 
achievement  Y  are  erroneous  measurements  of  true  ability,  such  that 

(9)  X  =  X*  +  U 

(10)  Y  =  X*  +  V 

Where  U  and  V  are  normally  distributed  with  zero  mean  and  common 

-2  '  / 

variance,  N(0,  o  ).    Let  Z  be  a  dummy  variable  for  training  asr  defined 

before.    And,  let  U  be  independent  of  V,  X*,  ,  and  Z,  .such  that 

(11)  P(U,  Z)  =  p(U,V)  =  p(U,V5  =    (U,X*  )  =  p(V,  X*)/=  p(V,  Z)  =  0 

when  selection  is  based  on  true  ability* and  X*  is  unavailable  for  the  , 
evaluation — only  a  ^retraining  acheivement  measure  is  available.  There- 
fore the  regression  model  becomes 


titi 


(12)  Y  *  a0    +  ajZ-  +  a2X  +  V 
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where  V    =  V  -  a^Us  The  use  of  a  pretrammg  achievement  measure  X  for 
X*  is  subject,  to  the  problem  of  errors  in  variables.    In  regression 
analysis,  errors  in  variables  cause  biased  estimates,  such  that  a    ^  a 
and  a2  ^  a2    (as  shown  in  Barnow  (1972)), 

When  selectipn  is  based  on  pretraining  achievement,  then  Z  is-  deter- 
mined yy  X,    Thus  Z  depends  on  both  X*  and  U,  but  remains  inSependent  of 


V,  Pretraining  achievement  reflects  only  a_  part  of  true  ability  in  so- 


called  incidental  selection  (Lord  and  Novick  1968),  since  the  control 
group  does  not  come  entirely  from  the  high  ability  Segment  of  the 
population;  the  control  group  als<J  includes  low-ability  individuals  who 
happened  to  achieve  unusually  well  on  a  measure* of  labor  market  skill. 
When  selection  is  explicitly  based  on  pretraining  achievement  (not  on 
true  ability)  and  pretraining  achievement  is  used  as  a  Vegressor  in  the  m  r 
regression  model, 

(13)    Y  =  eQ  +  3jZ  +  (JgX  +  V 

where  X  is  not  correlated  with  V,  then  even  though  the  control  group  is 
more^ble,  .there  is  no  bias  in  the  estimate  of  the  effects  of  training. 
Ccfcipbell  (1969)  refers  to  this  type  of  evaluation  as  a  "regression 
discontinuity  design11  and  recommends  its  use  when  nonrandom  selections 
are  made,    Goldberger  (1972a)  has  shown  th i s  advantage  by  me ana  of  mathe- 
matical  derivation* 

When  the  selection  process  is  not  fully  known,  there  are  two  ways 
to  eliminate  correlation  between  Z  and  V  in  Order  to  obtain  unbiased 
estimates  of  the  effect  Of  training.    One  way  is  to  rely  on  labor  market* 
behavior  and  economic  theory  to  provide  relevant  control  variables  whicl) 
may  correlate  with  the  training  variable  as  well  as  the  post  ^training 
achievement  variable,  as  suggested  by  Cain  (1975) .    This  approach  may 
reduce  the  size  of  the  error  term  and  eliminate  correlation  Between  Z  and 
V.    The  other  approach  is  to  consider  the  training  variable  Z  itself  as 
an  endogenous  variable  which  correlates  with  V.    Therefore,  Z*can  be  ¥ 
estimated  as  a  function  of  a  set  of  relevant  selection  factors  which 
are  not  correlated  with  V.    Once  Z,  the  estimated  probability  of  partici- 
pation in  the  program,  is  obtained  and  used  is  a  repressor,  "the  regression 
estimates  of  the  training  effect  should  be  consistent  (Heckman  1977) . 
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This  is  an  instrumental  variable  approach*    It  is  known  that  although 
this  approach  provides  consistent  estimates,  the  empirical  results  of" 
this  approach  are  difficult  to  interpret. 

In  summary,  the  most  de'sirable  approach  to  evaluation  of  a  social 
'program  is  the  randomized  experiment.    When  random  assignment  is  not 
possible,  proper  specification  of  the  evaluation  model  is  necessary  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  unbiased  effects  of  a  program.    However,  to  repeat 
due  to  the  lack  of  data  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  selection  process, 

^evaluation  results-obtained  fyom~Ttonrandcnn-sainpte^-^l^ct-ion-data  are — 
inconclusive*    Therefore,  it  is  important  to  encourage  evaluators  and 
econometricians  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  problem  of  sample  selection 

'  bias,  so  that  the  results  of  program  evaluation  can  be  useful  and  meajiing 
ful  to  policy  makers. 

SUMMARY 

This  paper  di*scusses>  several  aspects  of  "proper  research  desig^, 
namely,  the  proper  procedure  to  conduct  a  Social  program  evaluation. 
It  makes  a  general  plea  for  more  extensive  use  of  the  classical  iandom 
research  design,  presents  the  standard  criticisms  of  such  a  design,  and* 
provides  some  observations  on  the  relative  validity  of  thes^criticisms. 
Within  this  context,  this  paper  has  discussed  the  merits ^p*  past  studies 
on  the  evaluation  of  manpower  training  programs,  with  special  reference 
to  the  nonrandom  sample  designs. 

This  jiape'r  provides  a  simple  version  of  dealing  with  problems  of 
selection  bias  in  a  regression. model  framework.    It  illustrates  problems 
of  the  nonrandom  sampling  scheme  in  terms  of  the  problems  of  errors  in 
modpl  specifications  and  errors  in  variables.    It. is  "hoped  that  future 
program  evaluation  will  rely  upon  randomized  experimental  design  so  that 
evaluation  bias  can  be* minimized..    This  will  provide  more  positive  know- 
ledge about  ultimate  program  impacts  and  do  so  at  lower  social  cost  than 
has  been  the*  cas^  to^cfate* 
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-    t  METHODS  OF. ALLOCATING 

FUNDS  TO  ALLEVIATE  TEENAGE  " 

UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  ^ 
By:    Jcjsepb.  J.  Cordes  §  Robert  S.  Goldfarb 

-*   -    *  —  — --  . 

ABSTRACT 

This  paper  examines  methods  for  allocating  funds  currently  avail- 
able for  combatting  youth  labor  market  problems.    5ince  available 
studies  disagree  about  the  nature  of  the  teenage  unemployment  problem, 
we  propose  allocation  methods  consistent  with  various  alternate  views : 

(1)  that  teenage  unemployment  has  only  short-run  effects  on  earnings; 

(2)  that  it  affects  future  (lifetime)  earnings  and  achievement.  The 
implications  of  a  cohort-specific  versus  a  continuing  teenage  unemploy- 
ment problem  are* also  considered. 

Our  analysis  suggests  that  decisions  about  program  mix  and  eligi- 
bility Requirements  should  be  made- separately  from  decisions' about 
allocation  of  funds  *o  areas.    Both  program  mix  and  fund  allocation 
decisions  are  likely  to  vary  depending  on  whether  teenage  unemployment 
is  seen  as  having  ^hort-term  or  long-term  effects.    Specific  allocation 
formulas  are  proposed  that  take  these  distinctions  into-  account. 

We  then  compare  recommended  program  mix  and  fund  allocation  pro- 
cedures with  those  found  in  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration* 
Projects  Act.  "  Several  discrepancies  emerge.    First,  the  Act  does  not 

ensure  uniform  program  mix  across  areas f  even  though. uni form  program  

mix  may  be  desirable  under  certain  views  of  the  teenage  unemployment, 
program.    Second,  the  statistical  indices  by  which  funds  are  allocated 
in  the  Act  frequently  differ  from  those  Recommended.    However, -con- 
ceptually different  indices  may  produce  similar  empirical  results.  We 
therefore  compare  the  distribution  of  funds  by  state  under  the  Act  with 
the  distribution  of  funds  under  various  recommended  allocation  schemes. 
Regional  distributions  are  shown  to  vary  considerably  under  the  actual 
and  recommended  distributions/ 


INTRODUCTION      %  ,  • 

Continuing  concern  over  youth  unemployment  has  led  to  Congressional 

•funding  of  programs  t*>  alleviate  youth  labor  market  problems.  The 
Youth  Emplbyment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977  will  provide 

$1.5  billion  for  this  purpose,  and  future  Congresses  may  provide  addi- 
tional funding.    HoWjShould  these  funds  be  allocated  to  obtain  the 
greatest  benefit  per' dollar  spent?   *It  is  tempting  to  approach  this 
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important  policy' question  iy  turning  immediately  to  available  statistics. 
There  are  any  number  of  statistical  sources --youth  unemployment  and  em- 
ployment rates,  youth  labor  foVce  and  population  statistics,  poverty 
data,  and  so  forth— which ^fitfn  to  provide  relevant  information.  This 
temptation  should  be  avoided,  however,  since  statistical  series  viewed 
in  isolation,  'without  an  analytical  framework,  will  not  generally  pro- 
vide tWe  best  possible  answers. 

There  , are  at  least  /two  reasoris^why  the  statistics  alone  are  in- 
sufficient.   First,  different  statistical  series  may  suggest  alternative 
allocations  of  funds.    F<*r  example,  if  states  are  ranked  by  youth  unem- 
ployment  rates  and  poverty  rates,  the  Spearman  rank  correlation  co- 
efficient betwee^he  iwo  rankings  is  quite  low.1    This  indicates  that 
the  geographical  'distribution  of  youth  employment  and  training  funds 
would  be  rather  different  if  such  funds  were  allocated  by  ypith  unem- 
ployment rates  ratfcear  than  poverty  rates. 

Sefcond,  and  moife  fijndamen tally,  the  underlying  problem  must  be 
carefully  analyzed  if  policy  goals  are  .to  be  specified  concretely. 
For  example,  suppose  the  goal  is  to  ameliorate  the  Mbad  effects11  of 
teenage'  unemployment,  -..-If  teenage  unemployment  implies  higher  adult 
unemployment  when  the  cohort  of  teenagers  ages,  the  goal  of  attacking 
youth  unemployment  may  actually  be  to  prevent  adult  unemployment,  in  the 
future'.    If  teenage  unemployment  does  not  lead  to  higher  adult  unem- 
ployment,  then  the  gba>l  may  be  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency,  provide 
'income  earning  opportunities  to  members  of  low  income  families,  and  so 
forth.  - 


"H     'piis  correlation  was  calculated  from  1970  Census  Data  and  data  on 
youth  unemployment  rates  for  twenty-five  states  presented  in  U.S., 
Congress,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  Policy  Options  for  the 
Teenage  Unemployment  Problem,  Background  Paper  No.  13.  (Washington* 
Government  Printing-Office,  1976),  p.  92. 
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Section  I  of  the  paper  explores  the  nature  of  "the  youth  employment 
problem  and  evaluates  its  public  policy  implications.    This  analysis  is 
used  in  Sections  II,  III,  and  IV  to  derive  and  evaluate  allocation 
schemes  based^wi  various  statistical  indicators.   .  - 

..?-„JMAGMOSIS  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  PQLICY  IMPLICATIONS 

Certain  basic  features  of  the  teenage  unemployment  situation  are 
illustrated  by  Table  1.    Table  1  presents  teenage  and  adult  unemployment 
rates  for  1950-75.    Since  the  1950s  the  teenage  unemployment  rate  has 
been  between  2.5  and  4.7  times  the  adult  rate.    Moreover,  the  ratio,  of 
teenage  to  adult  unemployment  in  the  late -1960s  was  higher  than  ifi  pre- 

,  ceeding  and  following  periods,,    Furthermore,  nonwhite  youth  rates  have 
consistently  been  higher  than  fates  for  white  youths.    Since  the  labor 
force  participation  rate  in  the  1970s  was  considerably  lower  for  non- 
white  male  youfhs  than  for  whites*  the  measured  racial*  unemployment** 
.differential  probably  understates  the  true  differential. 

EXPLANATIONS  OF  TEENAGE  UNEMPLOYMENT 

„ These  basic  findings  have  been  subjected  to  different  interpreta- 

tions.    Three * recent  analyses  represent  a  range  of  informed  opinion 

about  teenage  unemployment.    We  briefly  review  these  analyses  and  then 

discuss  their  relevance  to  allocation  decisions. 

2 

.  The  first  analysis  is  Martin  Feldstein's.      In  his  view,  chronic 
high  youth  unemployment  is  due  to  two  main  causes:     (1)  slow  absorption 
of  ijew  entrants  into  the  labor  market,  and  (2)  low  job  attachment  among 
young  workers.    A  relatively  high  percentage  of  youthful  job  seekers 
are  new  entrants  who  must  spend  some  time  in  job  search  before  obtaining 
their  first  employment.    In  1975,  roughly  36%  of  unemployed  teenagers 

_r  .    i 

2.     Martin  Feldstein,  "The  Economics  of  the  New  Unemployment,"  The 
Public  Interest,  vol.  33  (Fall  1973),  pp.  3-42. 
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TABLE  1 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  FOR  TEENAGERS 
COMPARED  WITH  NON-TEENAGE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES 


• 

IN  THE 
\ 

4 

UNITED  STATES, 

r 

1950-1975 

"*■ 

- 

(l) 

-(2) 

(1)  -  (2) 

'  J  

^  i 

Year 

Age  16-19 

Age  20+ 

Difference 

- 

-  Ratio 

1950 

\ 

12. 2  ,  > 

4.8 

•  7.4 

2.5 

1951  . 

8.2 

3.0 

■5.2  - 

2.7 

1952 

8.5 

 2.7 

5.8 

3.1  - 

1953 

7,.6_ 

2.6 

5.0 

■  2.9 

1954 

12.6 

5:1 

7.5 

2.5 

19^5 

11.0 

:.-9 

7.1  ■ 

2.8 

1956 

11.1. 

3-.  7 

7.4 

•  »  3.0 

1957 

-  -* 

11.6i 

3.8 

7.8 

3.1 

1958 

15.9 

,6.2 

9.7, 

2,6  , 

1959 

14.6 

'4.8 

9.8 

3.0 

1960 

14.7 

'  4.8 

9.9  ► 

3.1 

1961 

'  16.8 

5.9 

10.9 

0  0 

1962 

14.7 

J  .  u 

1963 

17.2 

4.8 

12.4 

3.6. 

1964 

/ 

16.2 

4.3 

11.9 

3.8 

1965 

14.8 

3.6 

11.2- 

4.1 

1966 

12.8 

2.9 

9-.9 

4.4 

1967 

"  12.9 

.3.0 

9.9  ' 

4.3 

1968 

.12.7 

\2.7 

10.0 

A. 7 

1969 

12.2 

2.7 

9.5 

4.5 

1970 

15.2 

»  4.0 

11.2 

3.8^ 

I97lv 

16.9 

4.9 

•  12.0 

3.4 

1972 

16.2S> 

4.5 

;;  11.7 

3.6 

1973 

14.5  " 

3.8 

10.7 

3.8 

>1974 

'  16.0 

'■.5 

-•  11.5 

•  3.6 

1975 

19.9 

7.3 

12.6 

2.7 

•> 

SOURCE:    Columns  (1)  and  (2),  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics* 
from  the  data  base  of  Data  Resources,  Inc.    (DRI) . 
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were  new  entrants  to  the  labor  force. 

Low  job  attachment  among  young  workers  offers  an  explanation  of 

youth  unemployment  based  on  the  unattractiveness  of  jobs  rather  than' 

their  unavailability.    Entry  level  jobs  for- teenagers  often  offer 

neither  valuable  t-raining,  nor  oppo^tunites  for  advancement.'   As  a 

result,  employers  are  less  reluctant  to  lay  off  yoijng  workers  when 

demand  falls  because  no- investment  has  been  made  in  these  workers. 

Moreover,  young  workers  are  more -likely  to  leave  jobs  perceived  as 

dead-end,  particularly  if  comparable  jobs  are  readily  available. 

Feldstein  also  argues  that  the  "true"  social  and  economic  problem 

of  teenage  unemployment  is  overstated  by  existing  data.    First,  much 

s    of  the  movement  of  .youths  both  between  jobs  and  into  and  out  of  the 

labor  force  merely  reflects  the  fact  .that  attending  school  is  the  major 

activity  of  roughly  40!  of  the  labor  force  aged  sixteen  to  twenty-one 

years.3    Students  typically  look  for  full-time  employment  in  the  summer 

\md  part-time  jobs  during  the  school  year.    Feldstein  argues  that  ^ 

om&sion  of  part-time  workers  woultf  substantially  lower  the  unemploy-  ^ 

4 

ment  rate  calculated  for  sixteen  to  twenty-one-year-olds. 

The  problem  of  teenage  unempVopent  may  *also  be  overstated  as  a 
result  of  differences  in  attitude  and  motivation  between  youths  and 
adults.    Most  young  workers  do  not  have  the  same  family  responsibilities 
as  older  workers;  and  they  may  desire  more  leisure  than  is  consistent 
with  full-time  employment  and  pemranent  attachment 'to  a  firm.  ^  Hence, 
teenagers  are  more  Hkely.  than  adults  to  alternate  between  working  and 
other'  activities.    This  tendency  may  have  been  heightened  by  rising 
wage  rates  which  "permit  _a  comfortable  standard  of  living  with  less  *  „ 
work,  or  less . responsible  work  than  was  possible  twenty  years  ago." 

"37" v  Ibid. ,  p.  13. 

4.  *    Ibid.    *  - 

5.  IJbid.  "  •  \  . 
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In  contrast  to  Feldstein's' analysis,  Edward  Kalachek  points  to  ^ 
labor  supply  factors  as  causes  for  the  recent'  increase  in  teenage  un- 
employment      In  1955,  the  ratio  of  the  teenage  to  the  adult  unemploy- 

■raen^ratewas  2.8  whiJLe  in  1969' this  ratio  had  risen  to  4.5.  ^  Kalachek 
argues  that  this  deterioration  in  the  relative  labor  market  position 
of  teenagers  is  due  to  .a  bulge  in  the  teenage  population.  # 

Between  1960  and  1971,  the  teenage  population  rose  by  approximately 
50%/  In  the  absence  of  instantaneous  labor  market  adjustments,'  this 
increase  in  the  supply  of  ypung  workers  would  result  in  higher  teenage 
unemployment.    Moreover,  certain  aspects  of  the  yo^th  la^or  market 
would  slow  the  process  of  adjustment.  1  Specifically.  Kalachek  argues 
that  the  problem  of  increased ^supply       aggravated  by  rising  school  en- 
rollments.   Because  students  seek  part-year  or  part-time  wo^k,  the 
standard  job  is  not  appropriate  to  their  needs.    This  need  for 
"different"  jobs  constrains  the  ability  of  labor  markets  to  adjust 
rapidly  to  teenage  population' growth. 

HoWever,  with  time,  employers  would  adjust  their  production  pro- 
cesses and  hiring  procedures  to  take  advantage  of  the  ready  availability 

'of  youngA  workers  at  reduced  wages.    Kalachek  argues  that  this  process 
should  soon  be  completed  if  only  because  teenage  population  will  stop 

^increasing.    Teenage  population  will  fall  from  10.7%  of  the  population 
in  1975  to  10.1%  byJ980.    However,  he  cautions  that  teenage  unemploy- 

'  ment  will  remain  higher  than  adult  rates  in  the  new  "pq.st-population 
bulge"  equilibrium.    This  is  largely  because  the  involvement  of  teen- 
agers in  school  activities  results  i'n  higher  rates  of  labor  force  en- 
trance  and  reentrance  than  among  adults 

 ffdwar<i  Kalachek.  Labor  Markets  and  Unemployment  (Belmont,  Ca, :  ~ 

Wadswprth,  1973). 
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A  third ^analysis  of  the  teenage .unemployment  problem  stresses  the 
impact  of  the  minimum  wage  on  the  employment  opportunities  of  teeifSgers.^ 
Redent  econometric  studies  provide  consistent  evidence  that  teenage 
employment  has  been  decreased  by  the  minimum  wage,  but  studies  focusing  <S 
on  unemployment  give  ambiguous  results.    Two  explanations  may  be  offered 
for  these  results.'    First,  if  the  minimum  wage  discourages  labor  force 
participation,  it  is  possible  for  employment  to  decrease  while' unemploy- 
ment remains  unaffected.    Second,  Goldfarb  has  argued  that  the  ambiguity 
is  duevto  the/ difficulty,  of  controlling  for  population  shifts  (such  as 
Kalachek^^gupply  bulge)  ,7    Indeed,  in  a  number  of  statistical  studies, 

population  shifts  .seem  to  have  an  independent  effect  on  unemployment, 

■    .  ^  •  8 

but  this  may~in~4>3Tt  be  due  to  a  (hidden)  minimum  wage  effect. 

In  addition  to  direct  effects  of  minimum  wages  on  teenage  employe 

ment,  there  are  some  indirect  effects.    Feldstein,  for  example,  argues 

that  minimum  wages  prevent  employers  from  hiring  teenagete  for  jobs 

with  significant  on-the-job  f raiding  potential  because  they  must  be 

paid  the  minimum  wage  immediately  even  though  they  have  not  acquired 

r  9  . 

necessary  on-the-job  training.      This  restricts^ the  number  of  jobs 

with  Vcareer  potential11  available  to  teenagers,  and  hence  contributes 

to  the  job  attachment  problem  mentioned  by  Feldstein  as  a  c^use'of 

higher  teenage  unemployment  rafes. 


Robert  S;  Goldfarb,  -"The  Pplicy  Content  of  Quantitative  Minimum 
Wag<£  Research,"  in  Industrial  Relations  Research  Association, 
Proceedings  6f  the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  ftinter  Meeting,  1 
December  1974,  pp.  261-268. 

The  statistical  studies  indicate  that  unemployment  increases  are 
correlated  with  increases  in  teenage  population.    Suppose  these 
teenage  population  increases  are^treated  as  outward  shifts  in  the. 
supply  curve  of  teenage  -labor.    Such  outward  shifts  would  nbt 
necessarily  lead  to  rises  in  unemployment  in  the  absence  of  a 
minimum  wage.    Without  a  minimum  wage,  wages,  might  adjust  down- 
ward to  clear  the  market,  so  no- extra  unemployment  would  result. 


9.      Feldstein,  oj>.  cit . ,  p.  15, 
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■    None  of  the  ahove  analyses  focus  on  the  distinction  between  white 
and  nonwhite' teenage  unemployment  problems.    Indeed,  Iden  has  pointed 
out  that  reasons  for  somewhat  different  levels' and  cyclical  patterns 
of  white  and  black  teenage  unemployment  are  not  well  understood. 
Ideational  differences,  for  example,  do  not  seem  to  explain  as^much  of 
the  black-white  unemployment  differential  as  one  would  expect..  More- 
over, the  falling  participation  rate  of  black  youths  has  not  been  well 
explained. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ALLOCATION  CRITERIA 

These  analyses  suggest  two  distinctions  relevant  for  allocation 
criteria.    The  first  distinction  is  between  immediate  and  lifetime 
effects  of  teenage>employment.,  If  a  teenager  experiences  unemployment 
today,  that  probably  lowers  family  earnings  today.    However,,  unemploy- 
ment may  also  increase  the  teenager's  probability  of  unemployment  (or 
more  generally  lower  chances  for  career  achievement)  in  later  life. 

The  "cocoon"  view  of  teenage  unemployment  stresses  the  immediate 
rather  than  lifetime  impact  of  teenage  unemployment.    Under  thi^view, 
teenage  unemployment  is  high  because  a  4ligh  proportion  of  teenagers  are 
in  school  and  looking  for  part-time  .work  unrelated  to  future. career 
plans.    Even  those  not  in  school  may  not  have  established  independent 
households  or  acquired  family  responsibilities.    For  Jhose  workers ,  a 
serious  commitment  to  work  and  career  may  not  yet  have  beefT  developed. 
However,  just  as  the  caterpillar  tu*ns  into- a  butterfulyJ  these  teen- 
agers will  become  seriousj^rkers  on«TEhey  leave  school-^ gtt  marked, 

and  otherwise  settle  down. . 

)  '  • 

10     George  Iden,  "Business  Conditions',  Demography,  and  the  Jee"*ge 
Unemployment  Problem,"  unpublished  paper  presented  at  the  Annua* 
Meeting  of  the  Southern  Economic  Association^,  New  Orleans, 
November  3,  1977. 


11.    Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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In  contrast,  the  ''hangover"  view  of  teenage  unemployment  stresses 
lifetime  impacts.  \Under  this  view^  teenage  unemployment  results  in 
missed  opportunities  to  learn  good  job  habits  and  to  obtain  valuable 
training.    Apart  from  any  immediate  impact  on  family  income,  teenage 
unemployment  results  in,  diminished  future  opportunities  for  unemployed1 
youths. 


The  analyses  summarized  above  may  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  this 
distinction,    Feldsteinfs  analysis  is  fundamentally  ambiguous,  con- 
taining elements  consistent  with  both  views.    On  the  one  hand,  teenagers 
are  not  able  to  obtain  enough  jobs  with  career  potential,  implying  that 
teenage  unemployment  has  lifetime  impacts.    0n  the  other  hand,  teenage 
unemployment  is  attributed  £o  "special"  characteristics  of^Voung  workers, 
such  as  school  attendance  and  a  greater  desire  for  leisure,  which  pre- 
sumably will  change  as  young  workers  mature  into  adult  workers.  Under 
this  view,  the  effects  of  teenage  uhemployment  are  more  immediate  than 
lifetime.    Kalachek's  "supply  bulge"  explanation  does  not  really  address 
the  "Cocoon/hangover"  distinction  apart  from  suggesting  that  impacts, 
whether  immediate  or  lifetime,  ar$  likely  <to  be  concentrated  on  the 
group  of  teenagers  that  comprise  the  population  bulge0    Finally,  the 

minimum  wage  explanation  is  consistent  with  both  views.    To  the  extent  

that  a  higher  minimum  wage  limits"  employer  provision  of  training,  there 
is  a  definite  hangover.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  minimum  wage  pri- 
marily eliminates  part-time  jobs  with  little  training  component,  the 
bad  effects  of  teenage  unemployment  are.  more  likely  to  have  an  immed-  t 
iafce,  but  not  a  lifetime  impact.  5 

A  second  important  issue  concerns  the  existence  of  specific  cohort 
effects.    Is  high  teenage  unemployment  (with  or  without  hangovers) ,  ex- 
pected  to  attack  a  particular  cohort  especially  severely?    While  Feld- 
stein's  analysis  does  not  really  address  this  issue,  the  other  two 
analyses  certainly  do.    Kalachek's  supply  bulge  analysis  clearly  implies 
that  "excessive"  teenage  unemployment  is  cohort-specific;  once  the 
population  bulge  passes,  unemployment  rates  will  return  to  a  lower 
"equilibrium"  level.    The  minimum  wage  analysis  contains  a  similar 


implication.    We  arguetl  above  that  whatever  the  independent  effects* of 
population  increases,  they  are  likely  also  to  intensify  minimum  wage 
effects  on  employment.    Thus,  if  there  is  an  unusually  large  cohort  of 
teenagers,  the  minimum, wage  effects  are  likely* to  be  unusually  large.  9 

II.    ALLOCATION-  SCHEMES  CONSISTENT  WITH  DIFFERENT  VIEWS  OF  TEENAGE 
 ->  UNEMPLOYMENT  -  . 


; ^account 


In  this  section  we  suggest  allocation  schemes  that  take| 
of  the  hangover- cocoon  dis*tinction  and  the  cohort-specific  versus  non- 
specific distinction.    The  desired  scheme  varies  with  one's  view  of  the 
nature'  of  the  teenage  unemployment  problem..   Once  these  various  "ide^l" 
allocation  criteria  have  been  described,  we  compare  them  to  tjhe'allp- 
cafion  rules  of  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act 

(YEDPA).  *  ^  w  • 

Suppose  that  the  "cocoon"  diagnosis  of  teenage  unemployment  is 
deemed"  to  be  the  appropriate  one;  teenage  unemployment  has  current 
effects  on  the  teenager's  income  and  that  of  his  family,  but  has  no 
impact  on  his  future  'earnings  or  career  pattern.  .  Suice  unemployment  as 
a  teenager  has  short  run  rather  than' lifetime  effects,  allocation  of 
funds  should  be  aimed  at  ameliorating  these  short  run  effects.  A 
central  feature  of  the  short  run  effect  is  loss  of  income,  but ''a  " 
plausible  argument  is  that,  from  society's  point  of  view',,  this  incoifie, 
loss  is' more  serious  the  lower  the  income  of  the  teerfager 's»f ami ly. 
This  suggests  that  funds  be  allocated  primarily  to  aid  lower  income 
families. 

In  distributing  funds,  the  decision  maker  is  faced  with  two  con< 
ceptually  'distinct  allocation  problems..  The  first  involves  allocating 
*funds  to  different  programs  so  as  to  achieve  a  desirable  program  mix* 
The  second  involves  allocating  funds  to  different  geographic  areas  once  . 
program  mix  has  bedn  determined.  '  . 

Consider  first  the  problem  of  determining .program  mix.  Presumably 
there  exists'amenu  of  available  programs,  each  of  wjfei  constrains  , 
participation' in  various  ways  through  eligibility  riquirementst    Si^ce   f  . 


C"  ■ V-  ■ . 
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the ^distribution  of  program  benefits  by  income  class  may  differ  for 
programs  with  different  eligibility  rules,  it  is  appropriate  to  choose 
a, mix  -of  programs  that  achieves  a  desired  distribution  of  benefits  by 
income  level.    Once  this  desired  program  mix  is^chosen,  each  region 
should  be  required  to  use  programs  in  that  specified  mix.  Given 
similar  regions,  this  prcrcedure- would  help  ,as'sure  that  the  desired' 
income  distribution  of  clients  was  achieved  ill  e^ch  legion. 

An  example^may  be  useful.    Cdksider  the  case  where  all  competing 
programs  are  equally  effective  at  increasing  teenage  incomes;  that  is, 
$1  of  program  cost  raises  teenage  income  $X  for  each  program.  *  Then 
if  ail  estimate  of  the  income  distribution  ist  available*  for  each  pro- 
gram, determining  the  income  distribution  of  benefits  produced  by 

*  12 
various  prQgram  mixes  is  straightforward.       Once  alternative  distri- 

butfbns  are  calculated,  the  one  "closest"  to  the*  desjLred  distribution 
pan  be  picked. 

When3 different  programs  are  differentially  effective  at  raising 

teenage  incomes,  choice  of  mix  is  more  complex.    If  the  desired  distri- 

» 

bution  pattern  can  be  obtained  for  a  program  mix  using  only  the  most 
transfer-effective  programs  (those  that  transfer  the  mosl 
teenagers  per  dollar  of  expenditure),  then  this  is  the  preferred  solu- 
tion.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the^desired  mix  cannot  -be  obtained  using 
onl/^the  most  transfer-effective  programs,  then  alternative  mixes  using 


12.  For  example,  consider  two  programs,  each 
income  $X  per  $1  spent.  Program  1  gives 
with  famfijf  incomes  between  $0  and  $4000 
family  incomes  of  $4000  to  $8000,  and  c% 
incomes^r^ater  than  $8000,  where  a+b+c= 
and  i%  to  the  same  groups.  Then 
igram  1,  $#  are  spent  on  program  2,  th 
Lree  income  classes  per  dollar  spent  is 
crass,  ^l^L  to  the  middle  income  class, 
est       1+R  income  Class. 


of  which" raises  teenage 
a%  of  this  $X  to  teenagers 

,  b%  to  teenagers  with 
to^teenagers  with  family 

100%.    Program'2  transfers 
if,  for  each  $1  spent  on 

e  distribution  to  the  * 
a+Rg  to  the  lowest  income 
1+R  and  C+Ri  to  the  high- 
1+R 
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less  efficient  programs  must  be  considered.    If  any  of  these  produces 

a -more1  desirable  distribution  of  benefits  than  the  best  mix  of  efficient 

programs,  the  decision  -maker  must  choose  between  "efficiency"  (more. 

income  transferred  to  teenagers)  versus  "equity"  (a  more  desirable  d*s.- 

13 

tribution  of  the  dollars  transferred). 

Once  desired  program  mix  is  decided  upon^-the  second  allocation 
problem  must  be  faced;  the  allocation  of  funds  to  areas  must  be  deter- 
mined.   Since  the  aim  is  to  allocate  funds  disproportionately  to  un- 
*'emp'loyed  teenagers  in  low  income  families,  a  useful  procedure 
is  to  allocate  funds  to  areas  in  proportion  to  the  number,  of  unemployed 
teenagers  in  poor  families.    This  has  the  attraction  of  allocating  to- 
ward  the  index— low  income— which  the  programs  are  trying  to  bolster. 

Suppose  teenage  unemployment  is  viewed  as  having  long  run  rather 
than  just  short  run  effects.    In  this  case,  how  is- the  allocation  de- 
cision to  be  made?    Once  again  it  is  useful  to  distinguish  between  pro- 
gram mix  decisions,  and  funds  allocation  decisions'  given  program  mix. 

In  designing  youth  employment  programs,  one  is  faced  with  a  trade- 
off between  the  goals  of  immediate  job  creation  and  future  employ^" 
ability.    Emphasis  on  future  employability  as  opposed j:o  job  creation 
would  seem  to  favor  programs  that  devoted  resources  to  structured  work, 
",  training,  and  supervision  for  participants.    Since  the  costs  per  job 


13.    One  specific  aspect  of  choosing  efficient  programs  needs  to  be 
mentioned.    Since  the  problem  being  attacked  is  teenage  unemploy- 
ment, programs  which  admit  teenagers  who  are  not  unemployed  are 
.unlikely  to  be  in  the  efficient  set.    Thus,  efficient  programs 
are  likely  to  require  that  only  unemployed  teenagers  be  eligible. 
More  generally,  choice  of  program  mix  and  choice  of/el lgibility 
requirements  are  part  of  the*  same  decision.  f 

c 
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provided  would  tend  to  be  higher  in  programs  emphasizing  future  em- 
ployability  than  in  those  aimed  at  job  creation,  the  decision  maker 
would  face  a  trade-off  between  number  of  jobs  and  training  slots. 

The  distinction  between  iafmediate  vs.'  lifetime  impacts  of  teenage 
unemployment  is  certainl>^elevant  to  the  evaluation  of  this  trade-off. 
Suppose  reduction  in  future  employability  was  the  major  undesirable 
impacfof  teenage  unemployment;  then  a  program  mix  would  be  chosen 
which  emphasized  future  employability  and  training.    However,  this 
decision  would  not  completely  solve  the  allocation  jtfroblem.  Given 
this  program  mix,  decisions. would  still  have  to  be  made  concerning  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  different  geographical  areas. 

In  our  previous  analysis,  when  teenage  unemployment  was  viewed 
solely  as  a  short  run  problem,  the  choice  of  .geographical  allocation 
guidelines  seemed  fairly  straightforward.    This  is  so  because  lack  of 
employment  by  itself  reduces  the  family  income  of  unemployed  teenagers. 
Thus,  the* only  policy  issue  is  weighting  income  losses  experienced  by 
different  income  classes.    Once  the  appropriam  social  welfare  fun&iQn 
has  been  specified,  funds  can  be  allocated  by  tlte  relative  number  of 
"deserving"  families  in  different  regions.    In  contrast,  it  is  less 
certain  that  teenage  unemployment  by  itself  causes  future  unemploy- 
a&t^ityT   Thus  onejnust  consider  how  allocation  guidelines  would  vja 
with  different  hypotheses  about  the  link  between  teenage  unemployment 
and  future  adult  employability. 

Suppose  one- accepted  the  proposition  that  teenage  unemployment  per 
se  reduced  employability "as  an  adult.    Then  the  teenage  unemployment 
^problem  woulj^J  be  severest  in  regions  ^ith  th*  jjiost  unemployed  teenagers 
Youth  employment  and  trainii\g^furu}s  could  therefore  be  allocated  solely 
on  the  basis  of  number  of  unemployed  teenagers. 

An  alternaldve  hypothesis  would  be  that  diminished  future  employ- 
ability  is  not  caused  solely  by  teenage  unemployment,  but  rather  by  the 
interaction  of  teenage  unemployment  with  other  factors  such  as  race  and 
low  inconfe  family  status.    In  this  case,  exclusive  reliance  on  uneraploy 
ment  data  in  making  allocation  decisions  would  not  be  appropriated  For 
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example,  suppose  that  teenage  unemployment  implied  higher  adult  unem- 
ployment /only,  for  teenagers  in  low  income  families.    Then  two  regions 
could  have  equal  numbers  of  xinemployed  teenagers  yet  face  tin  equal 'long 
term  teenage  unemployment  problems.    This  would  suggest  that  youth  em- 
ployment funds  be  allocated  according  to  the  number  of  unemployed  youth^ 
in  low-  income  families.    Similarly,  if  future  employability  problems 
were  rel#H*^ly~more  severe  for  unemployed  -nonwhite  youths,  allocation 
of  fui*tis,on  the  basis  of  youth  unemployment  and  race  would  be  approp- 
Tiara. 

^Finally,  we  briefly  consider  the  issues  raised  by  the  distinction 
between  cohort-specific  versus  nonspecific  effects,    tf  high  levels  of 
t/enage  unemployment  are  confined  to  a  particular  age  cohort,  the  bene- 
fits per  dollar  spent  on  information  gathering  would  be  less  'tlj'an  if 

teenage, ^employment  were  expected  to  effect  cohorts  of  youths  in  the 

'J 

future.   .However,  if  relatively  high  teenage  unemployment  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  specific  age  cohcYt,  funds  should  be  allocated  in  part  with 
reference  to  the  potential  'for  obtaining  policy- relevant  information.* 
That  is*  regardless  of  program  mix,  the  absence  of  cohort-specific 
effects  would  imply  that  relatively  more  funds  be  devoted  to  obtaining 
feedback  on  each' program.    Moreover,  in  each  program  mix,  more  funds 
should  be  allocated  to  programs  that  are  policy  experiments. 

In  summary,  the  differences,  between  the  short-term  and  the  long-* 
term  effects  of  teenage^ unemployment  imply  some  differences  in  alloca-' 
tion  criteria—  In  both, the  short-  and  long-run  case,  it  is  useful  to 
separate  conceptually  allocation  decisions  pertaining  to  desired  pro- 
gram ihi^from  decisions  about  the  allocation  of  funds  to  different 
regions  gWen  program  mix.    Desired  program  mix  cannot  be  decided  on. 
the  basis  Vf  simple  statistical  i^fll&ators.    When  dealing  with  the 
short-term  Effects  of  teenage  unemployment,  specification  of  program 
mix  is  dependent  on  explicit  or  implicit  specification  of  a  social 
welfare  function.    Similarly,  evidence  on  the  long-term  effects  of 
teenage  unemployment  is  needed  to  choose"  the  desired  mix  of  programs 
•emphasizing  job  creation*  and  programs  emphasizing- future  employability. 

360  ^ 
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Once  the  desired  program  mix  has  beefi  chosen,  scarce  program  funds  must 
be  allocated  to  different  regions.    The  choice  of  the  appropriate  allo- 
cation statistic  depends  on  one's  views  about  the  nature  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem.    Finally,  one's  views  about"  the  existence  "of  cohort- 
specific  effects  determine  the  portion  of  funds  allocated  to  information 
gathering. 

HI.    ALLOCATION  GUIDELINES  IN  THE  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS  ACT  «  . 

The  Act  specifics  a  .number  of  different  programs,  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  ^each\gTpogTam,  and  ♦fund  allocation  limitations  „on  each^ 
program.    How  consistent  is.this  complex  set  of  regulations  with  the 
preferred  allocation  rules 'derived  above?    Our  preferred  solutions  con- 
tained separate  ptogram  mix  and  fund  allocation 'rules.    ThjPfttft-  main- 
tains this  distinction;  it  establishes  a  centrally  determined  program 
mix,  at  least  for  major  program  division.    However,  the  similarity 
'  between ^our  allocation  rules  and  those  of  t;he  Act  breaks  down  for  le^s 
aggregate  program  mix  choices.    When  teenage  unemployment  is  viewed 
as  a  short-run  phenomenon,  we  suggested  identical  program  mixes  in  each 
region.    However,  the  Act  does  not  ensure  identical  program  mix  by 
region,  since  within  several  broad  program  categories  it  allows  each 
area  to  initiate  and  design  its  own -programs,  subject  to  some  central 
review.    This  departs  from  the  recommended  solution,  thereby  implying 
that  marginal  benefits  per  dollar  need  not%be  identical  across  regions. 

Therfe  are,  however,  a  number  of  considerations  which  might  justify 
the  Act's  procedure.    First,  suppose  that  teenage  unemployment  has  long- 
run  effects.    In  this  case,  regions  might  differ  in  crucial  respects, 
making  an  identical  polipy  mix  across  regions  less  attractive.  For 

€ ample,  suppose  that  long-ipan  effects  are  most  severe  for  particular  , 
mographic  groups.    If  p^Sjticular* groups  are  not  uniformly  represented 
across  areas,  and  differem  programs' work  better  for  some  groups*  than 
others,  different  mixes  (in  different  areas  are  desirable.    It  is  not' 
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clear,  however,  that  the  program  selection  features  of  the  Act  are  de- 
signed to  ensure  assignment  of  the  most  appropriate  programs  to  each 
area.    A  second  argument  for  program  diversity' across  areas  involves 
organizational  ability.'    If  areas  differ  with  respect  to  organizational 
and  administrative  skills,  local  program  initiation  and  design  may  be 
more  likely  to  produce' programs  tailored  to  local  capabilities.  Third, 
if  if  is,  not  known  W&ich  programs  are  the  most  effective,  local  initia- 
tion may 'provide  a  forum  for  experimentation  and  development  of  new 
program  ideas.    Finally,"  it  can  be -argued  that  CETA  (the  act  which 
YEDPA. amends)  considers  local  autonomy  for  the  prime  sponsor  as  a 

14 

basic  value  in  itself. 

Turning  from  program  mix  to  funds  allocations,  we  can  again  ask 
how  close  these  funds  allocations  are  to  our  recommendations.    If  teen- 
age unemployment  is  viewed  solely  as  a  short  run  phenomenon~our  solu- 
,  tion  suggested  that  funds  be  allocated  according  to  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed teenagers  in  poor  families.    If,  on  the  other  hand;  teenage  un- 
employment is  viewed  as  having  longer  run  effects,  allocati6n  rules  _ 
would  vary  with  different  hypotheses  about  the  link  between  teenage 
unemployment' and  long-term  employment  problems. 

Consider /first  the  Youth  Community  Conservation  Improvement  Pro- 
jects (YCCIP).    Seventy-five  pexcent  of  the  available  funds  go  to  the 
states  according  to  the  relative  number  of  jmemployed  persons , within 
each  state,  subject  to  minimum  percentage  requirements  for  each  state 
and  areas  such  as  Guam.    The -remainder  is  for  discretionary  use  by  the 
'    ,  ■    ■  I  

U  We  owe  this  point^to  "a  ^referree.    indeed,  the,same  referree  also 

argues,  consistent  with 'our  third  point,  that  the  development  of 
knowledge  through  experimentation  is  a  major  reason  for  n6t 
-   -specifying  program  mix  in  advance.  ^ 
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Secretary  of  Labor.    The  entire  amount  \s  subject  to  the  requirements 
that  at  least  2%  be  used  for  native  American  youth  and  2%  for  youth 
in  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  families.    At  least  with  respect  to 
the  75%  of  YCdP  funds  allocated  directly  to  states,'  the  funding^rules 
do  not  seem  consistent  with  our  guidelines  for  allocating  funds  to 
deal  with  short  run  effects  of  teenage  unemployment.    The  Act  allocates 
funds  primarily  by  number  of  unemployed  perstfn>,  whereas  the  preferred 
allocation  would  be  by  numbers  of  unemployed  teenagers  in- low  income 
families.  ' 

One  might  ask  whether  the  YCCIP  fundirig  rules  would  be  appropriate 
if  teenage  unemployment  is  .viewed  as  having  long  run  impacts.  However, 
the  Federal  Register  discussion  of  the  *Act  seems  to  portray  YCCIP  as  a 
program  aimed  at  short  run  problems,  placing  predominant  emphasis  on 
the  development  and  provision  of  jobs.15    Any  training  must  be  directly 
related  to  the  development  of  specific  skills' needed  for  the  job. 
Consider  next  the  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  (YETP) 
•  component  of  the  Act.    The  basic  allocation  guidelines  are  as  follows: 

(1)  75%  off  the  funds  are  made  available  directly  to  local  prime  sponsors 
and  5%  to  governors.    Of  this  80%, -37.5%  is  allocated  both  across  and 
within  states  by  the  number  of  unemployed  persons,  37.5%  is  allocated 

by  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  Residing  in  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment,  and  25%  by  the  number  of  persons  in  low  income  families; 

(2)  22%  of  the  75%  given  to  prime  Sponsors  must  be  used  for  programs 
serving  in-school  youth;  (3)  at  least  2%  of  the  overall  funds  must  be 
used  for  native  American  youth  and  2%  for  youth-iiusegsonal  and  migrant 
farmworker  families.    The  remaining  funds  can  be  disperseJK&t  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  discretion.  * 

it  unemployment  is  perceived  to  be  a  short  run  phenomenon,  we 
argued  that  funds  should  be  allocated  according  to  the  number  of  poor 

,15;    Federal  Register.  Vol.  '42.  No.  180.  Septrnnhwr  l^fWfT,  p  46730T 


unemployed  teenagers.    The  Act's  rules* seem  to  differ  from  this  bench- 
mark.   Seventy- five  percent  of  the  funds  are  allocated  according  to 
the  number  of  unemployed  persons,  not  the  number  of  unempltjyed  teen- 
agers.   In  addition,  while  2S%  of  tub  funds  are  allocated  on  t^e  basis 
of  poverty  population,  poor  persons  father  than  poor  teenagerfe  are 
used  as  the  index*  / 

The  Federal  Register  states  that  YETP's  purpose  is: 

AOt  ...  to  provide  make-work  activities  but  rather 
to  provide  youth,  especially* economically  dis- 
advantaged youth  with  opportunities  to  learn  and  ) 
earn  which  will  lead  to  meaningful*  employment  v 
opportunities  after  they  have  completed  the  pro-  * 
A  grain.  1*6 

This  seems  to  imply-  the  YETP  is  designed  to  attack  presuirfed  long  run 
impacts  of  teenage  unemployment.-   If  so,  divergences  from  recomjuftded  « 
allocation  rules  arise  that  are  similar  to  those  discussed  lfy  the  short 
run  case.    An  additional  complication  is  that  demographic  characteris- 
tics  other  than  low  income  status  may  need  to  be*take"n  into  account. 

.Finally,  we  consider  the  proposed  .allocatifJfV  of  funds  under  the  1 
'Young  Adult  Conservation/r£orps  (YACC)  and  the  Youth  Incentive  Entitle- 
ment Pilot  Projects  (YIEPP) .    The  Labor  department  Planning  Charter 
states  that  YACC  will  select  participants  by  a  "basically  random  pro-j 
cess"  with  preference  given  to  applicants  from  areas  of  "substantial 
unemployment*"  (those  with  a  rate  of  6.5%  or  higher).       Since  YACC 
relies  on  total  rather  than  teenage  unemployment  data  £o  allocate 
funds,  it, is  subject  t*o  the  same  difficulties  discussed  3bove  'in 
connection  with  YICCP  and  YETP.    The  final  program,  YIEP/,  combines 
features  of  an  experimental  and  demonstration, project.    Since 'neither 4 


16.    Ibid.,  p.  46734.  & 

17.... U.S.  Department  of  Labo^,*  Planning  Charter  fox  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (Washington:  *  Government 
Printing  Office,  1977).  '-.V 
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experiments  nor  demonstration  projects  are  designed  to  distribute 
services  so>as  to  achieve  a  desirec^distribution  of  benefits,'  eval- 
uation, of  the  YIEPP  guidelines  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

IV.    COMPARISON  OF  ALTERNATIVE  FUNDS  ALLOCATIONS 

We  have  argued  that  several  of  the  allocation  guidelines  in  YEDPA 
differ  from  the  allocation  schemes  proposed  above.    It  is  possible, 
however,  'that  differences  in  concept  do  not  result  in  significant 
differences  in  actual  funds  allotment^.    To  investigate  the  empirical5 
impact  of  using  different  allocation  rules,  we  compare  the  distribution 
of  both  YCCIP  and  YETP  fui)ds  under  provisions  of  the  Act  with  alloca- 
tions-obtained from  formulas  suggested  by  our  analysis.    Table  2  pre- 
sents the  correlation  coefficient  (r)  between  the  Act's  distribution 
of  YCCIP  funds  and  a  distribution  based  on  estimated  state  shares  iiv 

the  number  of  unemployed  poor  youth,  the  recommended  allocation  if  ^ 

*  ^  18 

teenage  unemployment  has  *only  short  run  effects.       We  also  present  the 

correlation  between  an  approximation  of  the  Act's  distribution  of  YETP 
fiinds  and  difstxributions  implied  by  two  of  the  formulas  consistent  with 

./.     •    I,  ••  

18.»   The  [number  of  unemployed  poor  youths  by  state  was  estimated  as 
follows.  xDaja  from  the  1970  census  was  used  because  itPallowed 
morel  extensive  disaggregation.    First,  the  number  of  ^oor  youths  - 
by  state  wer?~obtained  by  combining  numbers  of  youth  aged  "fourteen 
.   •  to  twenty-one  in  poor  families  with  number  of  poor  unrelated4 in- 

-   dividuals  aged  fourteen  to  twenty-four.    The, slightly  different  * 
age  categories  werfe'used ^because  exactly  compatible  published  data 
were  unavailable.   JTie  state  poverty  data  were  then  multiplied  by 
*4  ^tate  unemployment  ratios'  (number. xyf  unemploye4  divided  by^opula- 
Mon)*  for  fourteen  to  twenty-pne-Year-olds,  also  obtained 'from 
published  1970  census  data.    WhiJeL  unemployment  ratios  actually 

*  measured  fo^^poor  youths  would-be  tesirable,  these  were  not  avail- 
able f^bm  published  datk.    The  autgprs  believe  that  the  magnitude,; 
of  error  is  unlikely, to  "be  significant  in  estimating  the  relative 
impact  of  diff^ent  allocation  schemes!    See  U.S.  Census,  Detailed 
Population  Characteristics,  Tables  166  and  20Y]  ""Y" 

-  *  .  • 
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different  beliefs  about  the  existence  and  cause  of  long  run  effects. 
One  formula  allocates  funds' on  the  basis  of  relative  number  of  un- 
employed poor  youths,  the  other  on  the  basis  of  relat/ve  numbers  of 
unemployed  youths.    The  correlation  coefficient  varies  between  .88 
and  .97.    The  significantly  higher  correlation  between  the  distn"  . 
bution  of  funds  implied  by  the  YE TP  formula  and  the  formula  based  on 
the  number  of  unemployed  yo.uths  is  due  to  the  disproportionate  weight 
given  to  unemployment  in  the  YETP  formula. 

» 

Though  the  correlation  falls  when  the  Act's  formujas  are  compared 
with  alternatives  that  give  more  weight  to  poverty,  the  correlations  ob- 
tained  are  still  relatively  high.    However,  this  does  not  necessarily 
-mean  that  the  allocations  of  funds  would  be  similar  under  alternative- 
formulas.    This  is  readily  seen  in  Table  3,  which  presents  the  percen- 
tage allocation  of  YCCIP  and  YETP  funds  to  'regions  under  alternative 


TT.    In  order  to  approximate  the  distribution  of  funds  under  YETP,  the 

following  procedure  was  used.    For  the  3-7.5%  of  relevant  YETP  funds 
allocated  according  to  the  total  number  of  unemployed  in  each  state, 
census  data  oh  unemployment  of  individuals  sixteen  and  over  'was  , 
used.    For  the  37.5%  of  YETP  funds  allocated  to  states  according/ 
to  the  number  of  individuals  in  areas  of  substantial  unemploytoettt~r 
the  actual  1973  measures  used  in  making  CETA  allocations  for  Fiscal 
1974  were  employed.    These  were .obtained  in  unpublished  form  from  J  . 
the  Employment  and  Training  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.    The  1973  data  were  used  since  the  actual  CETA  procedure 
for  specifying  areas  of  substantial  unemployment  is  complex  and 
■  nonreproducable  ,  so  that  determining  what  such  areas  would  have 
been  in  1970  if  CETA  had  existed  is  impossible.    The  year  1973  was  , 
used  because  that  wal  the  first  year  after  1970  that  such  figures 
were  calculated.    For  the"  25%  allocated  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  in  families  below  a  particular  low  income  line,  we  used 
census  data  on  the  number  of  family  members  below  125%  of  tfie 
poverty  line.*    While,  this  is  conceptually  appealing,  and  consistent 
with  the  language  in  the  Act,  it  does  differ  from  the  actual  ad- 
ministrative procedure,  which  fails  to  allow  for  .different  income 
cutoffs  by  family  size!   'We  believe  that  using  the  administrative 
procedure  would  have  resulted  irf  larger  empirical  divergences  bet- 
ween the -recommended  allocation \rules  and  those  in  the  Act  than 
those  reported  in  the  text.    Census  data  used  in  the  YETP  calcula- 
tion are  from  U.S.  Census,  Detailed  Population  Characteristics, 
Tables  168  and  207. 
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allocation  schemes.    For  example,  relative  to  the  distribution  of  funds 

implied  by  ^ha^Act,  formulas  based  on  poverty'as  well  as  unemployment 

would  distribute  significantly  less  funds  to  t'he  Northeast  and  North 

Central  states  ^pd  significantly  more  funds  to  Southern  states.  These 

results  may,  of  course,  be  subject  to  qualification  due  to  regional 

price  level  differences,  existence  of  state  and  local* minimum  wage 

20 

laws,  and  other  difficulties."  «- 


20.    A  referree  suggested  these  qualifications.    Ifsthere  are  price  dis- 
parities across  regions,  dollar  allocations  may  need  to  be  adjusted 
for  purchasing  power  differences.    Such  an  adjustment  would  pro- 
bably result  in  a  decline  in  the  percentage  allocation  going  to 
the.  South;  and  a  rise  in  the  percentage  allocation  going  to  the 
Northeast.    Unfortunately,  the  art  of  measuring  -such  regional 
differentials  is  still  quite  primitive,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  frequently  used  measures  overstate  differences  (see, 
for  example,  Mark  Sherwood  "Family  Budgets  and  Geographical 
Differences  in  Price  Levels,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  vol.98,  April 
1975,  pp.  8-15 -and  Timothy  Smeeding,  "Measuring,  the  Economic  Wel- 
«    fare  of  Low  Income  Household,  and  the  Antipoverty  Effectiveness.  — 
%  of  Cash  and  Non-Cash  Transfer 'Programs,"  unpublished  Ph.D.  dis- 
sertatipn  University  of  Wisconsin,  1975,)  f    Moreover,  there  are  a  7 
variety  of  existing  federal  transfer  programs  which  do  not  make 
such  corrections,  and  there  exists  considerable  controversy  con- 
cerning the  appropriateness  of  such  corrections.    State  and  local 
minimum  wa£e  laws  raise  two  issues.    First ,  suppose  that  a  parti-* 
cular  state  h^s  a  minimum  wage  law  thatmraises  teenage  unemploy- 
ment (either  because  the  state  minimum  wage  is  higher  than  thu^. 
federal,  or,  because- it  covers  some  jobs  the  federal  minimum  wage 
does  not  cover).    That  state  is  "rewarded"  for  its#high  minimum 
,  wage  by  getting  more  federal  funds  under  our  proposed  allocation 
-   formula.    Even  if  one  wanted  to  "correct"  for  this  result*  it.  is 
not,  obvious  how  one  would  do  so.    Second,  if  the  state  minimum 
wage  law  requires  higher  pay  for  4oHte  teenage  job-creatiQn  programs 
"the  same  amount  of  dollar  funchs  Will  not  create  as  many  job/slots* 

tthat  state."    This  problem  bkars  a  resemblance  to  the  regional 
ce  variation  problem.    A  final  difficulty  concerns  teenage  un- 
kpyment  among  illegal  aliens\and  other  "undocumented  workers." 
*he  extent  that  the  measuredVinemployment  rate  fails  to  include 
these  individuals,  ar^as  with  heavy  concentrations  of  such  indivi- 
duals may  be  getting  smaller, allocations  than  .their  "true"  unem-  ' 
ploymenjt  situation,  warrants.    Of  dourse,  one's  viewS  on.  this  issue 
depend  .on  one's  beliefs  about  whether  gOA^nment  programs  should 
be  concerned  with  unemployment  of  ^llegal^liens  along  with  "native 
unemployment* 
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Our  calculations  indicate  that*  different  series  may  produce 
different  funds  allocations  by  state.    Our  analysis  implied  that  funds 
be  allocated  on  the  basis-  '&  detailed  characteristics  o£  unemployed 
teenagers  readily  available  only  in  the  decennial  census.    Sine?  funding 
decisions  must  Be  made  yearly,  however,  ways  of^u-sing  'annual  data  to 
^generate  allocation  rules  would  hav,e  lo  be  developed.    We  now  consider 
how  census  information  could  be  used" to  improve  the  quality  of  these 
rules,' 

'  There  are  many  series— various  unemployment  rates,  poverty  rates, 
afla  so  forth— which  have  some  relevance  for  allocation  decisions.  How 
can  these  series  be  combined  to  produce  information's  close  as  possible- 
to.  census  data?    Suppose  thart^teenage  unemployment  is1 -viewed  as  a  short 
run  phenomenon,  so  that  the  desired  allocation  statistic  is  the  number' 
of  unemployed  poor  teenagers.    Unfortunately,  this  statistic  is  not 
•available  annually.    Suppose,  however,  that  separate  series  on  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  by  state  were  available.    These  two  statistical  series 
could  be  combined  to  form  a  proxy  for  the  desired  statistic. through  Re- 
gression analysis."    Cro^s-section  data  on  "the  number  of  unemployed  poor 
teenagers  obtainable  from ^the  1970  Census  could  be;  regressed  on  L970 
observations  of  the  annually  available  series  on  unemployment  and  poverty..' 
The  estimated  regression  could  then  be  used  in  subsequent,  years  *  to  esti- 
mate the  numbed  of  unemployed  poor  teenagerp-frcm  the  annually  available  * 

»      *  1/1  ' 

data.  •  /  v 

•  .       Two  comments  on  this  procedure,  are Relevant-/   First,  the  actual  ^  ~+ 
sAqIA  of  unemployment  or  poverty  series  would  be/based  on  statistical*  . 
criteria,  such  as, goodness  of  fit.'   Second,  the  attractiveness  of  this 
procedure  depends'  on  the  stability  It  the-  estimated  relationship  through 
time.    Thitd,'  for  any, choice  of  se/ies  this  procedurVhas  -the  attraction 
that  those  series  would  be  combined  on  the  basis  of  their  relationship 
'      to  the  desired  allocation  statistic,  rather  than  through  ad  hoc  weights. 


.  TABLE  2 


COEFFICIENT  OF  CORRELATION  (r)  BETWEEN  THE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  YQCIP  "AND -YETP  FUNDS  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  ALLOCATION  RULES 


r  Between  the  ^Act' s*.  distribution  ef  YCCIP  funds 

and  4£stribution  of  funds  according  to  state  .90 

shares^  of  unemployed  poor^ymiths.  (.83-. 94)* 

r  Between  the  Act's  distribution  of  YETP  funds  '  r 

and  distribution  of  funds  according  to  state  .88 

Shades  of  unemployed  poor  youths,        ,  (.80-.93) 

r  Between  the  Act's  distribution  of  YETP  funds 

and  distribution*  of  «funds  according  to  statue  .9^  * 

shares  of  unemployed  youths.                              (  (.95-. 99) 


^Numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  95  percent  gerrfidence  intervals  for  the 
c6rrelation  coe£fici§pts. 


TABLE  3* 


BtfRCENTAGE  ALLOCATION  OF  YCCIP  AND  YETP  t FUNDS  TO  GEOGRAPHICAL 
REGIONS  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  ALLOCATION  FORMULAS 


Percent  Allocation 
Under  Act's  YCCIP 
Region       *  Formula* 


Percent  Allocation 
Under  Act's  YETP 
.Formula 


Percent  Allocation  Based 
on  State  Shares  of 
Unemployed  Poor  Youths 


Percent  Allocation  Based 
on  State  Shares  of 
Unemployed  Youths  * 


Nortfheast 


22.2 


24.8 


13.1 


18.2 


North  Central   f  27 .1* 


24.6 


22.4  » 


30.0 


South 


26.2 


27.2 


42.4 


28,5 


West 


24.6 


23.4 


22.1 


23.3 


0  ' 
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V,    SUMNiARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


Several  results  have  emerged  from  our  analysis4.    First,  it  is  ° 
'useful  to  separate  conceptually  program  mix  decisions  from  funds  allo- 
cation decisions  given  program  mix.    Second,  the  appropriate  allocation 
scheme  depends  on  whether  the  bad  effects  of"  teenage  unemployment  are 
believed  to  be  temporary  or  permanent,    Jhird,  different  allocation 
statistics  can  result  in  divergent  distribution  of  funds.  Fourth, 
even  though  annual  data  on  desired  allocation  statistics  may  not  be 
available,  it  may  be  possible  to  construct  reasonably  "good  proxies 
from  available  data.    Specifically;  we  have  suggested  a  potentially 
useful  method  for  combining  series  based  on  regression  techniques.0 
The  Act  already  specifies  the  way  in  which  a  majority  of  funds 
must  be  allocated.    However,  there  regains  a  sizable  block  of  funds  ° 
for  which  specific  allocation  rules  have  not  been  mandated.    Two  alter- 
native approaches  for  allocating  these, funds  may  be  identified,  ,0ne' 
procedure  would  be  to  decide  de  novo  on  a  desired  program  mix  and  then 
allocate  funds'  given  program  mix  using  the  general  guidelines  set  forth 
above.    An  alternative  approach  based  on  "second  best"  considerations 
would  be  to:  (1)  calculate  a  desired  overall  distribution,  (2)  deter- 
mine^ the  divergence  between  the- desired  distribution  and  that  resulting  < 
'■from  allocation  formulas  specified  in  the  Act,  and  (3)  distribute  discre- 
tionary funds  so  as  to^sffset  this  divergence* 
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LOWERING  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT: 
HOW  MUCH  AND  AT  WHAT  COST? 
By:  Paul  0.  Flaim 

and  •  ^ 

Paul  M.  Ryscavage 

ABSTRACT* 


This  paper  examines, the  issue  of  how  low  .the  unemployment  rate  for 
youths  might  be  brought/  and  points  out  that  for  the  entire  sixteen  to 
twenty-four  group  the  rate  has  never  averaged  less  than  8%  for  any  year 
since  the  Korean  War.    In  addition,  we  found  that  in  some  recent  "full- 
employment'1  estimates  the  youth  jobless  rates  have  been. pegged  even 
higher. 

With  regard  to  the  wages  that  would  have  to  be  paid  to  youths 
plated  in  job  programs,  we  presented  several  distributions,  all  of 
•which  show  a  large  dispersion.    Many  yout-hs,  particularly  in  the  six- 
teen to  nineteen  group,  are  apparently  willing  to  work  for  less  than 
the  federal  minimum.    At  the  same  time,  many  others,  particularly, 
those  twenty  to  twenty-four,  are" generally  earning  much  more-and  ex-, 
pect  to  earn  much  more — than  the  minimum. 

The  averages  from  these  earnings  ^distributions  were  used  along 
with  the  Federal  minimum, .to  compute  some  illustrative  estimates  of 
what  it  might  have  cost  in  1976  to  place  enough  unemployed  youths  in 
jobs  so  as  to  lower  their  incidence  of  unemployment  to  the  levels  of 
1949  and,  alternatively,  to  those  of  1973.    The  lowest  cost  estimates  ^ 
were  obtained  by  using  the  federal  minimum  and  the  highest  by  applying 
the  "prevailing  earnings"  of  employed  youths.  „  . 

INTRODUCTION  ,        ,  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Has  to  make  some  estimates  of  what  it 
'  might  cost  to  put  the  unemployed  youth  to  work  given  various  Assumptions 
p  as  to  how  low  'their  unemployment  rate  could  be  brought  and  as  to  how 
much  they  would  have  to  be  paid' in  order  to  get  them  to 'take  jobs.  ' 
In  making*  these  estimates,  we , had  to  examine  various  questions,  such  ; 


as: 


.*  The\estimates  and  opinions  which  are  presented  in  this  papef  dbsnot 
necessarily  refle.ct  the  views*  or  'have  the  endorsement  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics*  •  r 
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(10     Would  it  be  possible^-or  even  desirable--to  jfind  or  create 
jobs  for  all  of  the  unempioyed  youth?  ^ 

^  ,     ,  (2  0    If  not,  how  many  could  be  realistically  placed  into  job 

^  programs?  *  • 

J  *      1   (30  vWhat  type  of  jobs— Ail  1  time,  part  time,  minimum  wage* 

or  otherwise — would  these  have  to  be?  y 
(4.)    Might  the  availability  of  such  jobs  bring^add^tional  » 
•w  youth  into  the  labor-market  and  thus  vitiate  th'e  efforts 

to  lower  the  group's  unemployment *  f 

(5.)    If  so,  could  it  still  be  determined  objectively "whether 

j 

the  job  programs  have  been  a  success,  a  partiaQ  success 

*   "  or  a  failure?  .  . 

In  examining  these  difficult  questions,  we  had  access  to  some 

interesting  new  data  on  unemployed  youths  as  well  as  to  the  traditional 

i 

historical  series.    And  while  the  new  data,  which  will  be  discussed 
below,  do  not  go  very  far  toward'  answering  the  questions  posed  above, 
they  should  shed  some  useful  light  on'  these  issues. 

HOW  LOW  CAN  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  BE  BROUGHT? 

K  *  •  \ 

,  Most  people  would  readily  agreenthat  ^>uth  unemployment  cannot  be 

.  eliminated  in. its  entirety;  that  there  is  some  -minimal,  "natural, V  or  * 

"frictional"  rate  of  unemployment  for  every  population  groups  and  that 

for  youth— the  group  most  lacking  in  skills  and  experience- -tljis  rate 

*     ,  is 'higher  than  for  any  other  group.  -The  problem  4  s  that  such  a  rate 

Sri.  is  not  readily  available'.    Even  if  sought  through  Empirical  research 

and  a. most  detailed  look  at  -the'data,  such  a  rate  would  prove  to  be 

very  elusive.    At  best,  research  might  yield  a  rangte  within  which  such 

v  a  ra^be  might  be  located.  N 
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While  'the  search  for  such  a  rate  is  outside  the%  scope  of  this 
•  0>  • 

paper,  history  does  prpvide  some  guidelines  as  to  the  lowest  levels  4 
attuned  by  the  ^unemployment  rate  for  youth  unde^r  various  economic 
conditions.  /  As  shown  in  Table  1,  for  example,  the  rate'  for  youth 
sixteen  t.o  nineteen  has  never  been  below  10%  since  the  end  of  the  ' 
Korean  War/  And  this  period^includes  scpe  years — such  as  1955  anjl 
1956,  and  then  again  1969 — when  the  economy* is  generally  regarded  as 
having  operated  at  or possibly. even  above  its  full -employment  potential. 

As  for  the  rate  for  youths  twenty  to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  it  , 
only  dipped  below  6%  in  four  years  over/the  1954-1977  period.    This  was 
during  the  Vietnam 'war  when  mjjch  of  th^  potential  Lftbor  force  in  this 
*  age  group  was  being  syphoned  off  into  the  Armed  Forces  (and  vhen  quite 
a^few  of  these  youths  prolonged  their  schooling  or  skipped  the  dountry  " 
in  order  to  avoid  the  "draft J. 

If  we  look  at  the  jobless  rate 'for  the  entire  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four  group,  we  see  [that  it  has  never  been  below  8%  since  the  micMQSO's. 
Over  this  period  the*re*  were  seven  years  in  which  it  dropped  to  the  8-9% 
range,  but  somehow' it  seemed  unable  to  move  below  this  range.    And  here 
we  might  note  that  if  youths  spent  one-twelfth  of  their  labor  force  * 
time  in  the  job  search  process—that  is,  one  jnonth  a*ye$r  if  they  are 
in  the  labor*  force  all  year--ynemployment  among  their  group  would'' 45 
average  8.25%,  very  much  in  line  with  the  "lows11  attained  by  their 
jobless  rate  over  the  past  two  'decades.     *  „ 

And  there  are  those  who  would' peg  the  unemployment  goals  tor  youths- 
even  higher  for  the  current  years.  .  They  would  do  so  generally  on  the  , 
basis  that  the  youth's  proportion  of  the  l^bor  force  has  increased  * 
considerably  since  the  mid-1960s  and  that  the  resulting  "crowding 
effect"  has  gradually  raised  what  one  might  call  the  "natural"  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  youths.    Thus*  Miqhaei  L.  Wachter,       computing  a  "non- 


inflationary  unemployment*  rate"  for  the  nation,  which  he  estimated  to 
be  5.5%  for  1975,"  pegged  the  youth  rates  for  the  same  yeai;  a"t*L5.7%,  for 
males  sixteen  to  nineteen,  8.2%  for  mVes  twenty  to  twenty-four,  16.9% 
^7  for  females  sixteen  to  nineteen  anti  9%  for  females  twenty  to  twenty- 
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TABLE  1. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  FOR  YOUTHS  16  TO  24  YEARS  OF  AGE:    ANNUAL  AVERAGES,  1954-1977 


Year 


Total,  16  to 
24  years 


f 


.16  to  19  years 


Total,  16  io 
19  years 


16  and  17 


18  and  19 


20- to  24 
years  , 


V  1954  

•  1955  

1956  

1957  

1958  

1959  

I960  

196i  

1962  

1963-  

1964  

1965  

1966 —  

1967  

1968  

1969  

1970  

.  i97i  

1972  

•    !     1973  — 

.1974  

1975-  

•    1976  7 

;  -      1977  — 


10.6 
8.7 
8.5 
9.0 
13.1 
11.6 
11.2 
13.0 
11.3 
12.2 
11.5 
10.1 
8.6 
8.7 
8.7 
8.4 
11.0 
12.7 
12.1 
10.5 
11.8 


16, 
14, 
13, 


12.6- 

11.0 

11.1 

11.6 

15.9 

14.6 

14.7 

16.8. 

14.6 

17.2 

16,2 

14.8 

15.7 

12.9 

12.7 

12.2 

15.3 

15.9 

16.2 

14.5 

16.0 

19.9 

19.0 

17.7 


\ 


13.5 
12.3 
12.3 
12.5 
16.4 
15.3 
15.5 
18.3 
16.2 
19.3 
17.8 
16.5 
14.8 
14.7 
i4.7 
14.5 
17.1 
18.7 
18.5 
17.3 
18.4 
21.4 
21.1 
19.9 


12.0 

9.2 

10.0 

•7.0 

in  o  ■ 

10.2  % 

6.6 

in  o 

10.9 

7.1 

1  c  c 

15.5 

11.2 

14.0 

8.5 

\14.1 

8.7 

05.8 

.10.4 

13.6 

.  9.0 

15.6 

8.8 

14.9 

.  6.6 

13.5 

6.7 

11*3 

5.3 

11.6 

5.7 

11.2 

5.8 

10.5 

5.7 

13.8- 

,  8.2 

15.5 

9.9 

14.6 

•  9.3 

12.4 

7.8, 

14.2 

'9.0 

18.9 

13.6 

17.4 

12.0 

16!2 

10.9 
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four.       And  Petet,££t*k/rin  arriying  at  a  <Hugh'"employitfent  benefit 

i:  >\  .     ?  .  •    • •         .  • 

mark 'unemployment*  rate11  for  1077,  pegged  <he  youth  rates  at  the  follow- 

~^ing  leyels;    14'.8%  fcrtp  males  sixteen  to  nineteen,  7.1%  for  males  twenty 

to  twenty-four,  1^.7%  fgr  fooraen' sixteen  to  ijineteen,  and.9,1%-  for  women 

2  *  v    *  *  / 

twenty  to  twenty-four.  .  X 

Asi  shown  below,  while  Wachterfs  and  Clark's  unemployment  "goals11 

for  youths^  in* 1975  and  1977<a$g  substantially  lower  than  the  actual 

rates  experienced  by  youths  in  recent  years,  they  are  still  much  higher 

than  the  rates  which  had  been  achieved  by  youths  in  1969.    Wachter  r$ 

estimates,  in  particular,  are  even  somewhat  higher  than  the  rates  ex-* 

perienced  by  youths  in  1973^  when  the  overall  unemplpyraent  rate  for  the 

nation  (4.9"%)  was  at  abeut  the  halfway  point  between  the  1969  rate 

(3.5%)  and  the  current  rate  (6.4%- as  of  December  1977).    Only  as  the 

yquth  .groups  diminish  in  size  relative  to  the  other  population  groups-- 

a  development  that  is  now  in  i£s  initial  stages  and  which  will  continue 

*  through  the  1980s,  .given  the  sustained  decline  ii/ the  birth  rate  during 
the  1960s  and  early  l?70s—  would  the  jobless  rates  fot  youths,  as  esti- 
mated  by  Wachter  and  Clark,  be  expected  to  decline  much  below  their 
J973  levels.  , 

Nevertheless,  while  cognizant  of  the  Wachter  and  Clark  estimates 
shown  above,  we  still  decided  to  use  the  actual  numbers  f6r^l96g -and 
1973  as-the  benchmarks  for  our  calculations  of  the  size  and  cost* of 

the  youth  job  deficit.  .  In  essence,  wh^t  we  did  was  to  calqulat^^^t^ 

*  *  ) 
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it  .would  cost  to  lower  the  unemployment  rates  for  youths  from  the  1976 

levels  to  the  1969  levels  and,  alternatively*,  what  it  ^ould  cost  to  span 

the  much  narrower  differences-  between  the  197&  rates  for  youths-  and 

those  for  1973.    In  so  doing,  we  are  endorsing  neithe^  the  1969  nor  the 

1973  rates  as  the  most  desirable  goals.    We  make  no  such  'judgments, 

although  we  are  aware  that  many  will  regard  the  1969  rates  as  too  low 

and  highly  inflationary,  ^while  many  others,  might  regard  the  1973  rates  . 

as  still^far  too  high.    Yet  others  might  look  at  the  data  for  specific 

groups  of  youth,  such  as  black  teenagers,  and* argue  that  ^Ven  the  1969 

rate  for  this  group  (24%)  was  excessively  high. 

It  is  simply  that,  a$  we  shall  see 'below,  the  method  we  chose  for 

making  our  alternative  sets  of  cost  estimates  dictated  the  use  of  data 

■on  the  distribution  of  unemployment  for  given  years.    And  the  juxta- 

r 

position  of  data  for  1969  and  1973  with  those  for  1976  yields  estimates 
which,  while  differing  sufficiently,  from  each  other,  are  wi/CT^in  the 
bounds  of  historical  reality. 


WHAT  JOBS  AND  WHAT  WAGES  FOR  YOUTHS? 


>,  aotual  or 


Even  after  we  had  chosen  a  set  of  unemployment  rates } 
♦hypothetical,  we  still  had  bift  one  of  the  three  basic  factors  needed 
for  our  calculations.    Two  other  important  factors  are  also  needed: 
the  number  of  hours,  and  weeks  of  work  to  lie  provide^  to  the  youths  who 
woul<y  have  to  be  placed  in  jobs— in  order  to  reach  the  desired  rates  of 
unemployment  and  the  wages  that^would  have  to  be  paid  to  them  in  ord^r 
to/attract  them  to  these  jobs., 

rWhile  the  decisions- with  Regard  to  these  issu^  would,.  inethe  , 
final  analysis,  be  made  by^p^ticy  makers,  they  must  be  made  in  light 
-of  the,  desires  and  aspirations  of  the  youths  they  would  effect.  Al- 
though these -aspirations  cannot  be  pinpointed  with. precision,  new  data 
'collected  in  recent  years,  combined  with  data  which  have  long  been 
available,  .shed  considerable  l^Lght  both  on.-the  expectations  of  unem- 
ployed youths  as  well  as  on  the  work  patterns  and  earnings  of  the  em- 
ployed%  ones*     *  '  *  * 


In  terror  of  the  number  hours  of  work  that  might  be  possibly  pro- 
vided to  unemployed  youths,  one  can  look  at, -the  vVry  detailed  data  that 
have^been  available  for  many  yeaTS  on  the  hours  actually  worked  by  em- 
ploye<J  youth.    Also  available  are  data  on4  the  unemployed  in  terms  of  ' 

whether  they  want  a  full-tiu\e  or  3  part-time  job,  or  whether  their  last 
job  was^of  full-time  or  part-time  nature. 

In  terms  of* the  hourly  wages  that  would  be  requf?ed  to  entice 
youths  to  *ake  jobs,  one  could,  of  course,  assume  that  the  minimum  wage 
could  be  applied  Across  the  board.    However,  while  we  have  used  the 
Federal  minimum  to  construct  some  of  our  alternative  estimates,  we  have 
found  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  among  youths  both  in  terms  of  the 
actual  wages  earnedpby  those  who  are  employed  as  well  as  in  terms  of  the 


wagevWairat ion's  of^bh^se  who 'are  looking  for  jobs.*    This  diversify  is 
amply  illustrated  in  Tables  2,  3,  and  4,    Tables  2  and  3,^-ufcich  are 
based  on  special  data  collected  from  a  sample  of  unemployed  persons  in 
May  1976,  sh^w,  respectively,  the- hourly  rates  of  pay  for  the  last  job 
previously  held  by  unemployed  youths  and  the  so-called  "reservation 
wages"  in  terms  of  the  jobs  they  wfere  seeking  at  the  time.    Table  4, 
based  on  data  collected  each  year,  shows  what  employed  youths  were 
earning  in  May  1976.  _ 

As  shown,  while  some  of  the  overall  averages  for  these  tables 
(particularly  the  medians)  dOv^ot  differ  widely  from  the  federal  minimum 
wage--which  was  $2.30  an  hour  inWy. 4976— the  actual  distributions 
show  a  considerable  dispersion 'around  the  averages.    For  example,  the 
ta  in  Table  2  show  that  many  of/the  unemployed  youths  with  previous 
•experience  had  last  wdrked  for  wages  far  below  the  minimum  while- 
many  othexs_Jiad  apparently  earned  much  more  khjjjtthe  minimum.  And 
even  when  it  came  to        so-called*  n^^T^^^^M^p^tS<QT  ttie  lowest 
'wages  that  youths  were  willing  to  settle  f or  M^^j^j^^  ^obs 
(Table  3),  we  «again  see  a  large,  dispersion  ar^W^^fev^rages . 
Apparently,  many  youths  weje  willing  to  accept  ^fip^B  lower 
than  the  iHiriimttm  (which  is  still  legal  in'many '  situatic^^!while  many 
others  had  mych  higher  expectations.    And  the  earnings  distribution  for 
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TABLE  2. 


REPORTED  HOURLY  EARNINGS  FOR  LAST  JOBS%HELd'bY  YOUTHS  16  TO  24  YEARS  .OLD  WHO  WERE  UNEMPLOYED  *IN  MAY  1$76 


Age,  sex,  and  rape\^ 


.Total,  16  to  24  years  

16  to  1^  years— — 
20  to  24  years  

Males,  16  to  24  years  

 16  to  19  years  

20  to  24  years  

Females ,  16  to  24  years — 
16  to  19  years — 
20  to  ?4  years- 
White,  16  to  24  years  

Blade,  16  to  24  years-  


Total  * 
(thousands) 

wider* 

,  *tbr^ 

$?.29  " 

$2.30 

$2.31;" 

to 
*$2.99  • 

*  $3.00* 

to 
-$J.99* 

$4!00  ♦ 
•    to  * 

$5.00  : 

"over 

< 

Mean 

Median  * 

J»  ' 

^  

1,001 
481 
520  x 

_97 
62  . 
34 

356 
217 
-139 

■* 

87  * 

49 

38 

198 
95 
104 

127.  ' 
32 
95 

*  ** 

72 
17 
54 

64  . .  • 

9  * 
^55 

^37 

3.10 

$2.30 
2.20 
2.50 

'542 
*  269  , 

32 

21- 

137 

105  . 

51 

_  30 

110 

_  60 

94 
27 

60 
14 

59 
9  ' 

3.11 
2.54 

2.50 
2.30 

273 

8 

32 

21 

49 

67 

46 

50 

3.67 

"3.25 

459 
212 
247 

65 
39 
26 

-y>219 

112 
107 

36 
19 
17 

89  ♦ 

34 

54 

33 
5 

28 

12  • 
3 
9 

5' 
5 

2.32 
2*.  16 
2.46 

2.20 
2.10- 
2.25 

817 

76 

285 

77 

156 

109 

60 

54 

2.77 

2.30 

•  177 

*20 

71 

io  , 

39 

17 

12 

8 

2.60 

2.25 

3&9 


- 4    TABLE  3.  A  * 

4  LOWEST  ACCEPTABLE  HOURLY,  EARNINGS  OF  YOUTHS  ]6  TO  24  YEARS  OLD  WHO  WERE  UNEMPLOYED  IN  MAY  1976 


Age,  sex,  and  race 

Total,  16  to  24  £ears  

16  to  19  years-5---- 
20  to  24  years — — 

Males,    16  to  24  years  

16  to  19  years— 
'  t  20'xo  24.  years  

Females,  16  to  24i-yi^rs- 
16  to  19  years- 
20  to  24  years- 

Vtiite,  16  to  24  years  

4 

Black,  16  to  24  years  


'Total  % 
(thousands) 


Under 
$2.00 


$a.oo 

'to 
$2.29 


$2.30 


$2.31 
to 
$2.99 


$3.00 
to 
$3.99 


$4.00 
to 
$4.99 


$5.00 
and 
over 


Mjan 


1,494 
816 
678 

784 
423 
362 


710 
-394 

316 
1U75 
302 


68 
46 
22 

30 
25 
5 


38* 
214 

14 
57 
11 


387  - 

279 

107 

158> 
130 
27 


229 

^•J.49 
-  8Q 

'30141 

79 


266 
173 

.93 

-IDA 
73 

-  32  , 

100 

61  \ 

218 

'  4S 


334 
184 
151 

161 

•94 
67 

173 
91 
83 

*  245 

-  87 


?79 
96 
183 

192 
66 
126 
»  " 

88* 

31 

57 

220 

53 


72 
23 
49 

59 
20 
.39 

.13 
3 

10 
66 

.6 


88 
15 
73 

80 
15 
66 


69 
19 


$2.75 
2.47 
3.10 

3.05 
»  2:61 
3.57 

"2.42" 
2.32 
*  2.56 

-2.76 

2.74 


TABLE  4. 


ACTUAL  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYED  YOUTHS  16  TO  24  YEARS  OLD  WHO  WERE  PAID  BY  THE  HOUR,  MAY  1976 


Age,  sex,  and  race 


Total,.  16  to  19  years--- 
20  to  24  "years- 
Males,  16  to  19  years— 
20  to  24  years— 

>  » 

Females,  16  to  19  years- 
20  to  24  years- 

vkite,  16  to  19*  years— 
20  to  24  years- 
Blade,  16  to  19*years— 
*  20  to  24  years— 


Total  * 
reporting 
(thousands) 

Under 
$2.00 

$2.00 5 

to 
$2.24 

$2.25 
to 
$2.49 

$2.50 
to 
$2.99 

$3.00 
to 
$3.99 

$4.00 
to 
$4.99 

$5.00 
to 
$5.99 

$6.00 
to 
$7.99 

$8.00 
and 
over 

Mean 

Median 

4,770*  ' 
6,357 

583 
193 

1,016 
371 

1,332 
800 

898 
,1,070 

678 
1,866 

145 
1,013 

70 
566 

41 
403 

8 

75 

$2.52 
3.60 

$2.40 
3/33 

2,534 
3,671 

174 

.  42 

•  -j- 

531 
123 

622 
284 

508 
520 

467 
1,086 

131" 
736 

61 
453 

36 
358 

5 

68 

2.70 
3.96 

2.48 
3.78 

2,237  . 
2,685  . 

^409 
151 

486 
247 

709' 
515 

390 
550 

211 

,  781 

14 
278 

10 

5 
45 

3 
7 

4 

«2.32 
3.U' 

2.33 
2.89 

4,450 
5,570 

561- 
170 

919 
312 

1,240 
645 

854 
939 

625 
1,667 

139 
897 

65 
518 

40 
367 

8  ' 
56 

•  2.53 
3.37 

2.40 
3.60 

321 
767 

21 
22 

98 
59 

92 
155 

44 
132 

53 
199 

5 

117' 

6 
48 

1 

36 

19 

2.50 
3.65 

2.36 
3.09 

.  -.355  - 


youths  who  were  actually  working  in  May  (Table  4}  also  shows  a  wide 
dispersion.    The  earnings  averages  for  these  employed  youtj^s^ftere 
also*  generally  higher  than  those  reported  by  unemployed^ouths  either 
in  terms  of  previous. or  future  jobs. 

What  all  of  these  tables  also  show,  and  not  unexpectedly,  is 
that  youths  twent)%to  twenty-four  earn  much  more--and  expect  to  earn 
milch  more — than^ those  sixteen  to  nineteen  years ^of  age.    For  the  old- 
er group j  the  earnings  averages, ^both  in  terms  of  actual  earnings  on 
past  or  current  jobs  as  well  as  in  terms  of  the  reservation  wages, 
are  considerably  higher  than^he  $2.30  minimum  wage  which  prevailed 
when  these  data  were  obtained.    Only  about  one-third  of  these  youths, 

compared  with  a  little  oyer  one-half  of  those  sixteen  to  nineteen, 

f 

appear  to  have  been  willing  to  take  jobs  paying  only  the  Federal 
minimum. 

As  shown,  the  wage  aspirations  of  unemployed  black  /duths  did 
not  differ  that  much  from  those  of  unemployed  white  youths.  The 
-medians  for  blanks  were  either  the  sagae'or  slightly  lower  than  those 
for  whites.    In  terms  of  the  means,  the  pattern  was  not  as  consis- 
tent, but  it  must  b6  remembered  that  here  we  are  dealing  with  rela- 
tively small  distribution^  where  the\iileans  can  be  affected  by  only 
a*  few  unusually  high  values,  "  (Thus,  tjie  fact  that  the  mean  reser-* 
v^tion  wages  for  black  teenagers  turned  out  to  be  slightly  higher 
than  tl*it  for  white  teenagers  should  not  be  givdn  too  much  weight.) 

The  Earnings  data  fo^L youths  who  are  actually  employed  are 
perhaps  the  most  relevantvn  determining  what  it  would  cost  to  pyt 
their  unemployed  counterparts ? to  work.    The  problem  which  arises  in 
using  these  data  is  that  unemployed  workers  as  a  group  do  not  have 
the  same  characteristics  in  terms  of  skills  and  education  as  do  those 
whp  are  employed  and  could  not,  thAefore,  be  expected  to  command 
the  same  wages.    It  is  only  after  account 'is  taken  of  the  major 
differences  in  personal  characteristics  .between  employed  arid  un-  • 
employed  youth  that  the  earnings  ^ata  for  the  former  can  be  used  * 
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to  figure  out  what  it  would  co$t  to  employ  the  latter* 

Earnings  averages  which  do  take  into  atcoupt  such  differences, 
both  for  the  unemployed  youth  as  well  as  for  olcfer  unemployed  per- 
sons, were  recently  developed  by  applying  regression  analysis  to 
tH'e  data  on  usual  weekly- earnings  that  are  collected  each  May* 
Thfctse  regression-derived  estimates  show  what  the  weekly  earnings 
of  the  unemployed  would  have  been,  assuming  that  they  would  have 
received  the  same  rates  of  pay  as  did  employed  persons  who  had  the 

same  characteristics  in  terms  of  ^ge,  sex,  race,  education,  occu- 

3 

pation,  geographic  residence,  and  full-  or  part-time  status. 
While  the  distributions  of .such  hypothetical  earnings  were  not 
tabulated,  averages  were  computed  for  various  youth. groups  as  well 
as  for  older  workers.- 

By  using  this  Mpeer  group"  methodology,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  average  (mean)  amount  of  earnings  lost  because  of  unemployment 
in  yay  1976  was  about  $110  a  week  for  males  sixteen  to  nineteen, 
$85  a  week  for  females  sixteen  to  nineteen,-  $158  a  week  for  men 
twenty  to  twenty-four,  and  $135  a  week  for  women  twenty  to  twenty- 
four.    These  "peer  group11  estimates,  which  might  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  "potential"  prevailing  earnings  of  unemployed 
youths--provided,  of  course  that  they  had* access  to  the  same  mix-  * 
ture  of  jobs  as  were  then  being  held  by  employed1*  youths  and  that  the 
wage  structure  would  remain  the  same--have  been  used  to  make  one  of?  . 
the  alternative  sets  of  calculations  of  the  total  co§t  of  lowering 
youth  unemployinent:    Different  calculations  were  made  ,on  the  basis 
of  the  reservation  wages  arid  on' the  basis  of  the  federal  minimum. 

ESTIMATING  THE  YOUTH  WAGE  BILL 

After  settling  on  two  sets  of  unemployment  benchmarks  for  youths, 

3.    Paul  M\  Ryscayage  and  Curtis  L.  Gilroy,  !tEarnings  Foregone  by 
the  Unemployed,11  in  Proceedings  of  tjie  Business  and  Economic  % 
Statistics  Section,  American  Statistical  Association,  19/// 
pp.  654-9. 
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that  is,  the.  incidence  o£  unemployment  encountered  among  them  in  1969 
and  In  1973,  the  general  procedure  "used  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
reaching  these  goals  was  as  follows:    First  we  estimated,  on  the  basis 
of  the  three  wage  assumptions,  what  It  would" have  actually  cost  in  t?erms 
of  total  wages  to  put  all  of  the  unemployed  youth  to  work'  in  1976— that 
is,  to  Bring  youth. unemployment  down  to  zero.  Jte  then  estimated  what 
it  would  have  cost  if  the  incidence  "of  youth  unemployment  and  its  dis- 
tribution in  1976  were  consistent  with  ,the  situation  in  ]£69  and  1973^ 
We  then  computed  the  differences  between  the  actual  total  wage* cost  in 
1976  and  the  two  hypothetical,  costs.    These  differences  represent  our 
-estimates  of  the  wage  costs  associated  with' job  programs  designed  to  » 

lower  the  incidence  of  youth  unemployment^grom  its  levels  of  1976 -to 
.  those  of  1969  and  1973,  when# the . economy  was  operating  much  closer  to 
(or  perhaps  even  slightly  above)  its  full  potential.  . 

The.'^ob  deficit.    The  statistics  that  were  used  to  determine  how 
many  youths  would  have  to  have  been  placed  in  jobs  in^l976— and  f or>ow  " 
long— in" order  to  achieve -these  goals  were  those  firfm  the  annual  "work 
experience"  survey.    These  data  show  the  total  number  of  youths  who 
encounter  one  or  more  spells  of  unemployment  during  the  year,  as  well 
as  the  total  length  of  their  unemployment.  4    For- 1969,  a  year  when  the 

ft  The  total  •number  of  different  persons  who  encounter  some  unemploy- 

ment  during  any  given  year  is  obtained  through  special  questions  which  > 
are  asked  each  March,  and  which  relate  to  employment  and  the  number  and 
duration  of  possible^- spells  of- unemployment  encountered  during  the  year. 
In  a  loose  way,  these  "work  experience"  numbers  may  be  ^regarded «as  an 
aggregation  of  the  "flows"  into  and  out  of  unemployment  during  a  given 
year   whereas  both  the  monthly  and  the  annual  average  numbers  might  be 
regarded  as  reflecting  the  "stock"  or  the  average  of  various  measure-  I{ 
ments  of  the  stock  taken' during  the  year.    In  theory,  these  two  sets  of 
numbers  should  be  consistent  with  each  other  in  terras  of  yielding  the 

,  same  number'  of  person-weeks  and  person-hours  of  unemployment  for  a  given 
year.    In  practice,  however,  these  two  sets  of  data  have  been  found  to 
yield  somewhat  different  aggregates.    For  youths,  in  particular,  the 
work  experience  data  have  been  found  to  underes't-i.mate  ■unemployment  re-  ^ 
lative  to  the  estimates  obtained  from  the/monthly 'survey.    For  a  de- 
tailed discussion  .of  the  different  estimates  of  unemployment  that  emerge 
from  the  *stock"  and  from  the  "flow"  measurements,  see  R.D.  Morgenstern 
and  N.5.  Barret,  "The  Retrospective  Bias  in  Unemployment  Reporting  by 
Sex,  Race,  and  Age,"  Journal  df  the  Ametican  Statistical  Association, 

*  June  1974,  pp.  335-57.  ' 
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unemployment  ratte  for  the  nation  averaged  only  3.5%  and  the  rate  for. 

yffliths  sixteen  to  twenty-four  averaged  8.4%,  these  "work,  experience" 

numbers  show  that  a  total  of  4.8  million  youths  encountered  one. or  more 

spells  of  unemployment  during  the  year  (See^Table  5).    These  4.8  million 

•  youths  accounted*- for  16. 4*%  of  their  civilian  noninstitutional  population. 

During  1976,  the  number  of  youths  who  encountered  at,  least  one 

i 

9  spell  of  unemployment  was  8.5  million,  or  24.1%  of  the  youth's  civilian 
noninstitutional  population*.     In  order  to  quantify  broperly  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  number  of  youths'  who  would  have  been  unemployed  in 
1976  had  the  1969  condition  prevailed,  but  still  allow  for  the  growth 
in  population  between  these  two  years,  the  proportion  of  youths  who  en- 
countered unemploymeipirtrr^9  was  applied  to  the  1976  youth  population. 
The  difference  between  tlie  adkual  numbers  for  1976  and*  the 'hypothetical  * 
ones  based  on  1969  proportionSs^presented  th^/number  of  youths  that 
would  have  to  be  placed  in  jobs  oKvaij^s  duration  in  1976  in  order  to 
bring  their  rates  of  unemployment  to  1969  levels  (Table  5).  *  The  same 
procedure  was  then  followed  to  calculate  the  number  of  youth  that  would 
have  required  jobs  in  1976  in  order  to  lower  their  incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment to- the  levels  encountered  in  1973.    According  to  these  procedures, 

/  2.8  million  youths  would  have  needed  jobs  of  various  duration  in  1976 
in  order  to  bring  their  group's  joblessness  to  1969  levels.    About  1.9 
million  would*  tiave  needed  jobs  of  various  duration  ,in  order  to  reduce 
their  group's  jobless  rates  to  1969  levels. 

The  -next  step  in  the  estimating  procedure  was  to  calculate  for  how 
long  each  of  these  youths  would  have  to  be  employed  in  terms  of  weeks 
and  whether  the-  jobs  to  be  provided  them  would  have  to  be  of  a  full-  or 
part-time  nature.  5  .  In  order  to  do  this,  the-percent  distributions  of 

5.      It  was  assumed  that  youths  whose  longest  job  during  the  year  was  of 
full-time  nature  would  be  looking  for  full-time  jobs,  while  those  whose 
longest  job  was  of  part^timfe  nature  would  have' wanted  part-time  jobs.  - 
The  small  grdup  who  had  looked  for  work  but  did  not  have  a  job  during 
the  yeaf  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  with  ha!lf  assumed  to  have 
been  looking  for  full-time  work  and  half  assumed  to  have  wanted  part- 
time  jobs. 


TABLE  5. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  AND  THE  EXTENT  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG.  YOUTH,  1969,  1973,  AND  1976 


Selected  characteristics  by  age 

Actual  data  for: 

Hypothetical  data  for  197b  it 
unemployment  were  distributed  as  in 

1969 

1973 

•1976 

1969 

1973 

Annual  average  unenp?6ymept  rate,  all 

3.5 

4.9 

7.7 

Youth  unemployment  rate,  16  to  24  (percent) - 

8.4 

10.5 

14.7 

8.4  - 

10.5 

s  (percent) 

12.2 

14.5 

19.0 

,12 .2 

/ 

14.5 

Young  workers 1  unemployment  rate,  * 

20  to  24  (percent)  

,  5.7 

7.8 

•  12.0 

5.7 

7.8 

Civilian  noninstitutional  population  1/ 

16  to  24  years  of  age  (OCO)  

29,382 

33,531 

35,405  , 

35,405 

35,405 

Percent  of  youth  .population  with  seme 
*  • 

16.4 

18.8 

24.1 

16.4 

18.8 

Persons  16  to  24  years  of  age  with  some 
unemployment  during  year  (000)  

4,827 

*  6,306 

.8,524 

5,806 

/  6,658 

L 

1/   These  are  die  noninstitutional  population  counts  for  the  month  of  March  following  the  year  x>f  reference 
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youth  unerapioyraent  for  1969*  and  1973  (in  terras  of  age,  sex,  full  or 
-  *  /N 

pa^t^tiane  status,  and  length  of  unemployment)  were  applied  to  the  hypo- 
thetical  levels  of  unemployment  for  1976.  sJhe  resulting  distributions 
of  unemployment  were  then  costed  out  according  to  several  different 
assumptions  about  the  wages  to  be  paid. 

Tt  should  be  noted  that  an  important  assumption  that  is  implicit 

> 

in  this  procedure  is  that  short-duration  unemployment,  can  be  dealt  with 
/rfirough  job  creation  as  effectively  as  unemployment  of  longer  duration. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  that  much  could  be  realistically  done  through  job 
programs  to  deal  with  unemployment  of  short  "^diiration-^say^  that  lasting 
— four  weeks  or  less.    And,  as  can  be  seen  fromVable  6,'  a  very- large 
proportion  of  the  youths  who  encountered  some  Unemployment  in  1976  were, 
jobless  fox  only  very  short  periods,. 

Another  critical 'assumption  that^as  made  is  that,  if  placed  in 
job  programs,  these  youths  would  have  remained  there  only  for  as  long 
as. they  would  have  been  unemployed  if  they  had  not  taken  these  place-  , 
ments/   In  other  words,  no  allowance  was  made  in  waking  these  estimates 


for  any  possible  increase  in  the  labor  supply  of  youths  in  response  to 
these  programs.    This  is,  admittedly,  another  very  questionable  assump- 
tion. -* 

Youth's  wages  and' earnings.    In  order  to  produce  a  range  of  esti- 
mates associated  with  the *y°uth  j°b  deficit  we  used  the  minimum  wage, 
the  lowest  acceptable  wages  and  the  prevailing  earnings  of  youth  in  our 
calculations. 

In  so^doin^f,  we  first  assumed  that  the  minimum  wage  of  $2.30  would 
Si^ve^applied  across  the  board  to  al)  unemployed  youth,  regardless  of 
age,  sex,  or  type  of  job  last  held.    On  the  other  harfd,  the  calculation 
based  on  the  lowest  acceptable  wages  and  the  peer  group  earnings  (or 
^"prevailing  earings")  made  use  of  different  averages  (means)  for 
specific  age-sex  groups.    Specifically,  four  different  lowest  acceptable 
wage  levels  (by  age  and  sex)  were  applied  to  the  lost  hours  of  unemploy- 
ment accumulated  By  youths,  while  eight  different  peer-group  earnings 
levels  (by  age,  sex,  full-time  and  part-time  status)  were  applied  to 
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TABLE  6. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUTHS  WITH  SOME  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  1976  BY  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  UNEMPLOYED 


Age,  sex,  race, 
and  work  status  during  year 


Total 
with  some 
unenployment 
(thousands) 


Percent  distribution  by  total  weeks  of  unemployment 


Percent  with: 


Total 


1  to  4 
weeks 


5  to  10 
weeks 


11  to  14 
weeks 


15  to  26 
weeks 


27  weeks 
and  over 


2  spells  of 
unemployment 


3  ox  more 
^  Spells 


WORKED  AT  LEAST  PART  OF  YEAR 


'  Total: 


Male 


Vhite: 


Black: 


16  and  17  years  

18  and  19  years  

2a  tQ.,24  years  

16  and  17  years  

18  and  .19  years  

20  to  24  years  


16  to  19  years - 

20  to  24  years- 

16  to.  19  years- 

20  to  24  years-; 


LOOKED  FOR  JOB  BUT  DID  NOT 
WORK  DURING  YEAR 


Total: 


Male 


Female: 


16  and  17  ye* 
18  to  24  ye 

16  and  l/  ye 
18  to  24  years - 


16  and  17  years  - 
18  to  24  years— 


889 
1,819 
'4,540 

463 
966* 
2,707 

♦  '  265 
137 

168 
336 


414 
862 

229 
328 

185 
534 


100.0 
'100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


39.6 
31.9 
28.1 

34.0 
28.4 
23.7 

3l'.5 
24.9 

21.7 
16.8 


:41.3 
32.7 

37.3 
20.6 

46.5 

4oa 


19.5 
21.2 
70.2 

19.2 
19.9 

20  :e 

19.6 
21.6 

18.4 
13.8 


20 
17 


21.8 
13.4 

18.4 
19.5 


10.4 
11.4 
12.0 

10.2 
12.3 
12.4 

12.1 
12.4 

7.7 
12.0 


12.1 
8.9 

U,4 
11.6 

13.0 
7.3 


16.8 
17.2 
22.6 

18.0 
17.3 
24.3 

17.6 
23.8 

17.5 
27.8 


13.8 
11.8 

14.2 
10.6* 

13.0 
12.6 


13.7 
18.3 
17.1 

18.5 
22,1 
19.0 

19.2 
17.3 

34./ 
29.6 


12.6 
29.4 

15.2 
43.8 

9.2 
20.5 


17.3  ■ 

21.2 

18.2 

20.7 
23.2 
20.3 

22.1 
20.2 

24.8 
22.6 


N.A. 
N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 
N.A. 


16.0 
15.3 
15.9 
\  - 
17.4 
17.2 
17.7 

17.1 
16t8 

19.3 
22.5 


N.A. 
N.A. 

N.A. 
N.A. 

N.A. 
N.A. 


N.A.-NOT  AVAILABLE 
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the  weeks  of '  unemployment  accumulated  during  \fche  year  by  the  various 
groups  of  youths.    In  the  last  two  cases,  we  s&sumed  that  the  wage  and 
earnings  level's  which  were  obtained  in  May  were  representative  of  the 
average  for  the, entire  year.     (The  data  relating  to  the  earnings  on- the 
last  jobs  held  by  the  unemployed  were  not  used  as  the  basis  for  any 
calculations  both  because  they  are,  by  definition,  the  most  dated,  as 
well  as  because  the  averages  from  these  series  did  not  differ  that  much 
from  those  based  on  the  reservation  wages.    For  a  fuller  description 
of  the  sources  of  the  data  used  and  of  the  assumptions  made,  see  the 
Technical. Note  beginning  on  pa£e  394.)  - 

The  results.    Table  7  shows  what  it  would  have  cost  in  1976  to  put 
,  youth  back  to  work  at  the  minimum  wage,  the  lowest  acceptable  wage,  and 
the  prevailing  earnings  of  youth,  both  by  using  data  for  1969  and  1973 
as  the  benchmarks.    As  shown,  paying  the  2.7  million  unemployed  youths 
the  same  earnings  as  their  employed  counterparts  would  have  been  the 
most  expensive  way  to  lower  the  youth  jobless  rate.    Using  this  wage 
scenario — &d  all  "the  other  assumptions  that  had  to  be  made--we  esti- 
mated that  it  would  have  cost  $8.9  billion  to  reach  the  1969-based 
"goals  and  $6.0 "billion  to  reach  the  1973-based  goals.    On  the  other 
hand,  under  the  minimum  wage  scenario  it  would  have  cost -$5.7  billion 
to  lower  the  1976  incidence  of  youth  joblessness  to  1969  levels  and 
$3.8  billion  to  lower  it  to  the  1973  leVels.  x 

A  closer  examination  of  the  youth  wage  bill  under  each  different 
wage-earnings  scenario  can  be  made  from  Table  8,  where  t?he  costs  based 
on  the  various  assumptions  are  broken  downiby  age-sex  group.    It  is.  not 
too  surprising  to  see  that  the  greatest  cofet  would  be  incurred  in  pro- 
viding jobs  to  workers  age  twenty  to  twenty-four  (especially  males);-  , 
Such  workers  are  most  likely  to  be  receiving  higher  wages  than  teenagers 
;  and  to  be 'seeking  full-time  jobs.    For  all  workers  aged  twenty  to 
twenty- four* the  wage  bill  would  have  amounted  to  $7.0  billion  undea*  pre- 
vailing wages  and  $4,0  billion  if-the  minimum  wage  were  used  as  the 
standard.*  In  contrast,  evert  under  the  prevailing  earnings  assumption, 
the  cost  of  putting  teenagers  sixteen  to  nineteen  to  work  would  have 

"  330  . 
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TABLE  7..     *  »  * 

i 

,      ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  PUTTING  UNEMPLOYED  YOUTHS  TO  WQRK  IN  1976  ACCORDING  x 

TO  VARIOUS  ASSUMPTIONS  ABOUT  THE  INCIDENCE  OF  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE  WAGE  RATES  FOR  YOUTHS 


Number  of  unemployed  .and 

wage  rat£  ,assuniptions 
* 

Actual  data 
for  1976 

Hypothetical 
data  for  1976 
based  on  1969 
incidence  of 

i  Tnprrml  nvnpnf* 

Job  deficit 
and  cost 
(1)  -  (2) 

Hypothetical  ' 
data  for  1976 
based  on  1973 
incidence  of 

Job  deficits 
'and  cost 

(1)  "  (4)  -    4  ' 

Number  of  persons  16  to  24 
with  sane  unemployment 
during  year  (in  thousands) — 

Costs  of  wage  bill  (in 
millions  of  dollars)  at: 

Prevailing  earnings  

Lcwest  acceptable  wage  

 1  

(1) 
8,524 

$14,776.9  * 
12,104.4 
*  9,391.9 

(2) 
5-,  806  • 

.$5,830.5 
4,641.1 
3,715.9 

(3) 
2,7^ 

$8,946.4 
7,463.3 
•5,676.1 

<4)  . 
6,658 

$8,830.4 
7,130.2 
5,617.9 

(5) 

i  ■ 

1,866    •  & 

J 

$5,973.5 
.  4,974.2 
3,774.1 

) 

A 
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TABLE  8. 


REDUCTION  IN  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  ITS  COSTS  IN  1976  UNDER  VARIOUS  EARNINGS  AND  WAGE  ASSUMPTIONS 


Groups 


Reduction  in 
unemployment 
'  (000) 


Prevailing  earnings 
'  (000,000) 


Assuming  the  1969  incidence  of 
 youth  unemployment  , 

-~  Total  youth- T  

,        Teenagers,  16  to  19  

Males-  '  

Females  «  * 

Young  workers,  20  to  24  ;  

Males  .  

Females  *•  

Assuming  the  1973  incidence  of 
 youth'unemployment  

Total  youth  r-  ~  f- 

^Teenagers ,  16  to  19—  - 

Males  

  Females  -•  

Young  workers ,  20  to  24  

Males  ;  

v  Females  


2,718 

~im 

~30T 
408 
2,010 

742 


1,866 
"377 
3154" 
273 
1,293 
"~ S5T 
442 


$8,946.4 
1  914.6 

.l!lB.5 
:799.1 
7,031.8 
5,102.7 
1,849.0 


5,973.5 
1,282.9 
758:2 
524.7 
4,690.6 
3,475.4 
1,215.3 


'  333 

'  1 


V 


Lowest 
acceptable  wage 
(000,000) 


$7,463.3- 
1,872.8 

-  1,117.2 
715.6 
5,630.5 
41242.9 
1,387.6 


4,974.2 
1  241.1 
799.6 
441.5 
3,733.1 


2;841.3 
891.8" 


Minimum  wage 
(000, p00) 


$5,606.1 
1  695.8 
,986.4 
709.4 
3,980.2 
21733.5 
1,246.7 


3,774.1 
1  142.3 
704.6' 
437.7 


2,631.8 
11830.5 
801.2 


.( 
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amounted  to  only  $1,9  billion,  a  figure  not  much  higher  than  that  ob- 
tained through  minimum  wage  assumptions. 

However,  as  already  noted,  the  minimum* wage  may^not  be  sufficiently 
high  to  attract  many  of  the  unemployed  youths  into  jobs,  especially 
those  aged  twenty  to  twenty-four.    Undoubtedly,  many  would  refuse  to 
l^^jdnimum  wage  jobs,  as  their  lowest  acceptable,  wage  is  considerably 
above^the  minimum  wage.  "  ^  » 

LIMITATIONS  AND  QUESTIONS 

The  estimates  we  have  presented  should  be  regarded  as  merely  * 
illustrative  as  they  are  subject  to  many^  limitations.     First;  of  all, 
they  relate  to  the  employment  situation  for  youths  during  19J6.  More 
current  estimates,  and  even  better  estimates  derived  on  the  c^dsis  of 
projections  fcrr  future  years,  would,  needless  to  say,  be  much  more 
useful  for  policy  guidance.    HoWever,  1976  was  the  last  year  for 
which  "work  experience  data1'  were  available  and  the  6nly  recent  year 
in  whicfi  reservation  wages  were  collected.    In  ordeq:  to  make  such 
estimates  for  future  yea^s  one  must  not  only  project  the  size  and  dis- 
tribution  of  youth  unemployment  but  also  make  some  assumptions  about'    ' . 
the  future  cousse  of  wages,  and  this  is  simply  too  difficult  a  task. 
(For  thos^who  would  like  to  attempt  such  projections,  we  might  indicate 
two 'elements  whose  future  course  is  sufficiently  well  known:  the 
minimiim  wage,  which  has  been  legislated  to  rise  by  specific  amounts  on 
specific  dates  overkseveral  years,  and  the  size  of  the  youth  population, 
which  is  now  increasing  *at  a  jnuch  slower  pace  than  has  been  the  case^fctf 
the  past  decade  and,whi«ch  will  begin  to  decline 'rapidly  during  the 
early  1980s.)  _ 

As  already  noted,  these  cost  estimates  were  based  on  the  asstoiiptiolt 
that  short -^duration,  unemployment  could  be  alleviated  through  Job  pro- 
grams as  effectively  as  longer-duratpLon  unemployment .    This  is,  ad- 
mittedly,  a  very  quest  ion  a/b,le  assumption,  which  we^made  only  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  estimates  could 'be  easily  reconstructed  to  exclude  s 
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the  shtfr^Juration  unemployed  from  the  calculations. 

Another  obvious  limitation  of  these  cost  estimates  has  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  the  earnings  data,  used  as  one  'of  the  principal  ingredi- 
ents in  the  estimating  procedure.    Except  for  the  minimum  wage  figure, 
the  earningS/data  we  have  used  have  been  obtained  through  the  Current 
Population  Survey,  and  they  are  subject  to  response  bia?^ as  well  as  to 
the  normal  variance  associated  with  such  sample  surveys.    Recent  studies 
have  indicated  that  these  household  data  tend  generally  to  underestimate 
the  true  earnings  of  the  workers  in  quest ion,  with  the  overall  averages 
ranging  from  3%  to  5.%  lower  than  they  would  be  if  based^n  actual  pay- 
roll records.  7    However,  no  findings  havfc  yet  been* derived  from  these 
studies  with  regard,  to  the  qualityof  the^earnings  data  for  youths. . 
Furthermore,  since  the  "prevailing  earnings"  statistics  for  the  unemploy- 
ed were  developed  through  regression  analysis they  may  be  subject  to 
r  further  statistical  error  and  potential  bias,  associated  with  this  esti- 
mating  device.     (And  here  it  might  be  noted  that  the  even  lower  reli- 

Sj       ?   ,  ^  ;  _J  _j  \ 

6.  We  experimented  with  such  a  procedure  and  calculated  that  if  the 
goal  in  1976  had  been  to  place  all  unemployed  youths  in  job  programs 
after' they  had  accumulated  4  weeks'  of  unemployment.,  the  wage  costs 
would  have  beten  $7.2  billion  on  the  basis  of  .the  Federal  minimum, 

'$9.3  billion  on  the  b^sis  of  the  lowest  acceptable  wages,  and  $11.4 
'^billion  on  the  basis  of4,the  prevailing  earnings.    Of  course,  these 
calculations  axe  based  oi>  the v assumption  that  the  youths  would  have 
remained  in  these  job  .programs  ^for  Qnly  as  long  as  they  would  have 
remained  unemployed  if  they  had*not  taken  these  jobs, s  and  .this  is 
another  questionable  assumption.  o 

*  *    -       *  •  *s 

7.  '.These  are  the  findings  from  a  "validation"  study  conducted  in. Janu- 

ary 1977',  when  the  (lata*  obtained  Jrom  the  Current  Population  Survey 
'  on  earnings  of  about  4,000  workjmBkere  subsequently  checked  "against 
the  records  of  their  employers.    While  the  detailed  report  on  this 
study  has  not  yet  been  published,  a  discussion  of  the  quality  of 
the  earnings  data  dexiyed  from  the  household  survey  had  appeared  in 
a  previous  BLS  report.    See  Special  Labor  Force  Report  No„,  19'5 
"Weekly  ancl> Hourly*  Earnings  Data  from  the  Current  Population;  Survey" 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1977. 
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ability  of  the  subnational  data. on  earnings'/ combined  with  the  paucity 

,v  f  ' 

of  information  on  the  distribution  /Kg^neraploynjerit  at- *ixe*local  area; 
level,  discourage.d  us  from  even  atteragriug  to  make  any  geographically 
oriented  cost  estimates.)  ^ 

It  is  also  important  to  note,  with  regard  to  the  cost  estimates 
discussed  above,  that  they  "are  limited  purely  to  the. wages  Jthat  would 
haxh  to  be  paid  and  do  not  make  any  alliances  tor  fringe  benefits  of 
administrative  expenses.    Yet  we  know  that  such  costs  would  be  sub- 


ens, 

stantiaU    In  1974 ,Wor  example,  fringe  benefits  pf\ various  kinds  raised- 

'  the  to^al  cos.ts  of  labor  to  employers  by  one  third  over  the /pure  cost 

of  straight  time  wages.     '  And  while  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume 

*  '  I 

that  the  employment  of  youths  woulgj  not  have  .to  .be,  accompanied  by  the  • 

payment  of  fringe  benefits  as  cpstly  as  those  that,  woald/generally  go  ^ 

to  older  workers  with  high,  seniority,  it  must  be  noted  /chat  payments  for 

SociaK  Security,  workers  compensation,  and  so  forth*  ntust  be  made  by 

employers  even  in  the  case  of  newly  hired  youths — ap,d, /these  payments  ^re 

not .necessarily  negligible.    As  for  the  administrative .costs  of  running 

,  youth  job  programs,  this  is  an  additional  cost  that  Jgu^t^be  taken  into" 
account  but  which  can  probably  txe  better  estimated  bypadministrators 

-  than  by  economist*  unfamiliar  with  administrative  mkcKinQ^. 

Of  course,  offsetting  all  these  costs,  there  w^^^-alsd  be  some 
^Jbvibus. benefits  that  would  flow  from  the  employment  of  large  numbers/  < 
of  youths.    Presumably,  production  would  increase;  disposable  iricome 
would  rj.se;  some  youths  might* be  diverted  from  less  desirable  endeavors, 
and-  so  on.    But  we  know  of  no  way  even  to>begin  to  put  a  dollar  estimate 
on  thisN  side  of  the  ledger. 

Finally, -*one  might  ask  whether  the  creation  of  a  large  number  of 
job§  for  youths/ particularly  if  at  wage  levels  that  most  youth  would  ■ 
find  quite  acceptable,  could  wind  up^in  attracting  many  addition^  youths 

"8^      BLS  Measures  of  Compensation,  U.S.  Department  o^  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  1977,  Bulletin  1941,  p,\?7* 
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into  the  labor  market  .and  thus*  vitiate  the  efforts  to  lower  their  un- 

*      "  «. 
employment  rates/   Given  the  relatively  low  labor  force  participation. 

rates  of  some  groups  wiihin  the  yoiith  population — black  Vmiths^  £or 
example--such  a  ffitesf^lity  could  ^ot  be  rulfed  out.    There  is,  in  fact, 
some  evidence  tftaujjiis  would  be  the  case.  ^ 

Should  such  a  situation  arise,  one\ objective  way  to  Assess  the  im- 
^ct  of  job  programs  would»be  to  focus  d^'the  employment -population 
ratios  of  the  affected  groups .    Afber  alK  if  the  employment -population 
rat ig.  for  black  youths  were  to  remain  much  lower  than  th^t  for  white 
youths,  as  is  now  the>  case,  something  would  still  be  seriously  ami§s 
even  if  their  unemployment'  rate  drops  sharply*.    Conversely,  an  increase 
in  their^e'mployment-population  ratio  should  be  regarded  as  a  favorable 
development  even  if  their  unemployment  rate  fails  to  recede  signifi- 
cantly. '   ,  * 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  this /{taper  we  have  examined  the  issue  of  how  low  the  unemploy- 
ment rate^tfr  youths  might  be  brought,  'and  pointed  out  that  for  the 
entire  sateen  to  twenty-four  group  the  rate  has  never  averaged  less 
than  8%  for  any  year  since  the  Korean  War.    In  addition,  we  indicate 
that  in  some  recent  "full-employmenti*  estimates  the  youth  jobless  rates 
have  been  pegged  evenfhigher.  ■ 

N^With  regard  to  the  wages  that  would  have  to  be  paid  to  youth 
placed  «in  jQb  programs,  we  presented  s'everal  distributions,  all  of  which 
show  a  large  dispersion.    Many  youths,  particularly  in  the  sixteen  to 
nineteen  group,  are  apparently  willing  to  work  for  less  than  the  federal 
minAium.    At  the  same  time,  many  others,  .particularly  tftose  twenty  to 
.twenty- four,  are  generally  earning  much  more — and  expect  to  earn  much 
more — than  the  minimum.  *  ^ 


T  fr6e,  for  example,  Stanley  L.  Friedlander,  Unemployment  in  the  Urban 
J  An  Analysis  of  Thirty  Cities  with  Policy  Recommendations. 

.(New  York:    Praegar:    Vffi) .    Reference  to  t her  increase  in  the 
supply  of  laftor  resulting  from  the*  creation  of  a  given  number  of 
jobs  can  be  fpund  on  pvage  133.  x 
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Finally,  we  used  the  avexage.s  from  these  distributions,  along  with 
the  federal  m£himum,  to  compute  some  estimate  of  what  it  might  have  cost 
in  1976  to  place  enough  unemployed  youths  in  jobs  so  as  to  lower  their 
incideace  of  unemployment  to  the  levels  of  1969  and,  alternatively,  to 
those  of  1973,    Although  these  estimates  are  based  on  many  assumptions 
and  are  subject  to  many  limitations,  they  illustrate  the  potential  of 
the  deraographically-oriented  earnings  data  which  have  become  available 
in  recent  years,  [ 
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TECHNICAL  NOTE 


SOURCES  OF  DATA 

k 

The  cost  estimates  presented  in  this  paper  were  developed  from  data 
obtained  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.    Specifically,  the  statistics  on  youth  unemploy- 
ment during  1969,  1973%  and  1976  were  collected  in  the  March  1970, 
March  1974,  and  March  1977  surveys.    These  data,  along  with  the  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  data  for  other  workers,  appeared 'in  various  issues 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  Special  Labor  Force  Reports  (Report 
#127,  #171,  and  #201).    However,  some  unpublished  data  from  these  sur- 
veys were  also  used  in  the  calculations.  *  With  respect  to  the  wages  and 
earnings  used  in  the  calculations,  the  lowest  acceptable  wages  of  youth 
were  collected  in  a  special  CPS  survey  of  the  unemployed  taken  in  May 
1976  (these  data  have  never  before  been  published);  the  prevailing 
earnings  of  the  unemployed  were  developed  through  regression  analysis 
that  used -the  usual  weekly  earnings  of  employed  workers  also  collected 
in  the  May  1976  CPS  (sjee  footnotes  3  and  6  of  text  for  specific  re- 
ferences).'*  . 


METHODOLOGY 


j  The  general  principle'  involved  in  estimating  the  costs  of  youth 
*      wf^mploymSnt  consisted  of  multiplying  the  number  of  person-weeks,  or 
person-hours,  of  youth  unemployment  by  first,  the  minimum  wage  ($2.30 
in  1976),  second,  the  lowest  acceptable  hourly  wages  of  youth,  and, 
third,  the  prevailing  eanrings  of  unemployed* youth.  \ 

All  of  the  estimates  were  first  developed  for  eight  gfoups  of 
youth  (men/  sixteen  to  nineteen,  looking  for  full-time  job£;  men  sixteen 
to  nineteen,  looking  for  part-time  jobs;  women  sixteen  to  nineteen, 
looking  for  full-time  jobs,t  women  sixteen  to  nineteen,  looking  for  part- 
timft  jobs;  and  the  four  corresponding  groups  of  workers  age  twenty  to 
twenty-four).    These  estimates  were  then  summed  to  yield  tlpe  total  cost 
estimates.    The  specific  steps  followed  in  making  these  estimates  were 
w  as  follows: 

Step  1.    Estimating  the  total  costs  of  youth  unemployment  in  1976. 


For  each  of  the  eigtyt  groups       youth  mentioned  above,  estimates 
were  ^made  of  the  number  of  pers^i-hours  and  person-we^ks  lost 
through  unemployment  in  1976.    The  number  of  person-Tiours  lost 
~w"^^^ed^tir^epare--1:h:e-  cost-  estimates  using  the  minimum  wage 
and  the  lowest  acceptable  wage;  the  number  of  person-weeks  lost 
was  used  in  making  the  estimates  based  on  the  potential  weekly 
earnings  of  the vunemployed. 

The  extent/of  youth  unemployment  in  1976  was  tabulated  in 
weekly  intervals  (1  to  4  weeks,  5  to  10—11  to  14,  15  to  26,  27 
to  40,  and  40  or  m<?re  weeks).    It  was  assumed  that  youths  classi- 
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fied  in  each  interval  experienced  the  number  of  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment represented  by  the  mid-point  of  each  interval  (ie.  the  mid- 
point of  the  1  to  4  weeks  interval  was  2,5  weeks)/  Since  these 
calculations  yielded  estimates  of  the  number  of  person-weeks  of 
unemployment  for  each  of  the  eight  groups  of  youth,  it  was  now' 
possible  to  multiply  them  by  the  potential  weekly  earnings  of 
the  unemployed  to  arrive  at  one  of  the  three  total :cost  estimates, 

">  To  produce  the  cost  estimates  based  on  the  minimum  wage  v  and 
lowest  acceptable  hourly  wage,  it  was  necessary  to  convert  the 

person-weeks  of  youth  unemployment  into  pers©n-hours.    Usirig  forty  * 

hours  for  those  seeking  full-time  work  and  the  actual  annual 

average  number  of  part-time  hours  worked  by  youth t  person-hours 

of  unemployment  for  youth  in  1976  were  estimated,  \  The  minimum 

wage  and  the  lowest  acceptable  hourly  wages  were  then  multiplied 

by  these  person-hours  .to  yield  the  other  two  total  cost  estimates 

of  youth  unemployment.  * 

Step  2.    Estimating  the  job  deficit.    To  estimate  the  number  of 
jobs  that  would  have  been  required  to  reduce  youth  joblessness 
in  1976  to  \he  rates  experienced  in~1973  and  1969,  the  following 
procedure  was  used:    The 'proportions  of  the  youth  population 
(civilian  noninst itutional  population),  in  1969  and  1975  who  ex- 
perienced some  unemployment  during  these  years  were  applied  to 
the,  youth  popvaation  in  1976.-^6  products  of  these  multiplica- 
tions were  then  subtracted  from  the  actual  1976  level  of  youth 
Unemployment  to  arrive  at  the  size  of  the  job  deficits. 

Obviously,  we  have  assumed  that  the  proportions  of  youths 
experiencing-  unemployment  during  1969  and  1973  are  consistent.  - 
vi\th  the  me,  or  incidence,  .of  .youth  Unemployment  in  the^ie  years. 

Thpse  hypothetical  levels  of  unemployment  for  1576,  based  on 
the  1969  2nd  1973- experiences,  were  then  used  to  calculate  two      *  ' 
alternative  totai  costs  of  youth  unemployment. 

Step  3.    £stimating  tofral  costs  of  youth  unemployment  in  1976  under 
two-different  assumptions  about  the  level  and  distribution  of 
youth  unemployment.    To  prepare  total  cost  estimates  of  youth  un- 
employment tinder  two  different  assumptions  about  its.  level  and  ^ 
distribution*  it  was  necessary  to  return  to  the  actual  ^ata  for 

thQse  years/    The  actual  percent  distributions  of  youth  unemploy-  * 
ment  were  calculated  (th£  eight  youth  groups  mentioned  above, 
.  cross-classifieH  by  weeks  of  unemployment,  comprised  the  distribu- 
tion) for  both  1969  and  1973;    (The  same  procedure  as  in  Step  (1)> 
was  used  in  deve lading  the  distribution  of  person-hours  of  unem- 
ployment*)   These  two  percent  distributions  ..were  then  applied  to 
the  flwo  hypothetical  leyel's  of  unemployment  estimated  in  Step  (2). 
Once  the  actual  numbers  of  person-weeks^  and  person-hours  had  been 
.  calculated,  they*  were  multiplied  by  the  minimum  wage,  lowest  * 
acceptable  wages,  and  prevailing  earnings  of  youths  to  arrive  at  f  . 

'the  total  costs  estimates. 
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Subtracting  these  two  sets  of  total  costs  from  the  actual 
total  costs  of  youth  unemployment  in  1976,  yielded  the  costs  in 
volved  in  bringing  down  youth  unemployment  to  rates  experienced 
in  1969  and. 1976. 
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THE  MEASUREMENT  AND  INTERPRETATIONS  JEENAGE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES 
B^:' Beatrice  G.'  Reubens 

*  ,n    ABSTRACT  * 

In  comparison  with  the  United- States,  other  advanced-countries—  

are  less  concerned  about  all -inclusive  measurement  of  unemployment 
and  more  concerned  &bout  providing  programs  that  aid  the  vast  major- 
ity of  unemployed  teenagers-    Because  of  their  recent  experience  with 
full  employment,  these  countries  are  more  resistant  than  we  to  accept- 
ing high  rates  of  unemployment  as  normal  £nd  less  inclined  to  focus 
heavily  on  disadvantaged  groups,  although  the  latter  aVe  not  neglected- 
The  age  of  leaving  compulsory  school/ in  other  countries  usually  coin- 
cides with  finishing  a  recognized  and  credentialled  stage  of  education, 
avoiding'  our  ambiguous  labor  market  position  of  sqhool  dropouts  who 
have  completed  compulsory  education ^   European  countries  also  tend  to 
ignore  most"unemployment  among  in-school;  teenagers  during  the  school 
year*,  - 

It  is  desirable  to  separate  all  statistics  for  American  teenagers 
into  sixteen  to*  seventeen  and  eighteen  to  nineteen  to  list  in-school 
and  out-of-school  separately  within  the  age  groups-'    Perhaps  we  should 
reconsider  the  labor  force  activities  of  sixteen  to  seventeen  in-school 
youth.    In  any  case,  unemployed  in-schopl  youth  and  other  part-time  work- 
ers* Should  be  translated  into  full-time  equivalents-    The  sixteen  to 
seventeen  out-ofrschool  population  is  in  need  of  a  variety  of  services, 
'whether  or  not  they  are  unenfcloyed-    Teenagers  who  are  neither  in  the 
labor  force  nor  in  school,  especially  the  malevs  ^  nonwhites,  require 
m6re  investigation  and  attention-  '  » 

Although  the  labor  force  survey  is  a  preferr*  method  of  collecting 
unemployment  statistics,  countries  with  fairly  complete  registration  of 
unemployment  and  active  local  employment  service  organizations  may  be 
in  as  good  or  better  position  to  keep  track  of  monthly  changes  in  local 
unemployment  and  to  recommend  and  administer  youth  programs  -  Whether 
such  registration  statistics  could  be  similarly  Used*  in  the  u«s*  1S 
questionable,  since  the  facilitating  circumstafn^s  are  lacking. 

INTRODUCTION  .  ^ 

This  paper  considers  how  the  United  States  measures  and  reports  on 
teenage  unemployment  in  relation  to  the  need  of  policymakers.  Policy- 
makers have  to  decide  what  amount,  types  and  Location  of  youth  unemploy- 
^fftrwarrant  public  policy  action.-  The'  question  is^_ whether  sufficient 
information  on  youth  unemployment  is  easily  available  so  that  policy- 
makers can  devise  appropriate  programs  and  establish  the  criteria  for 
admission  to  those -programs ,  given  the J  prevailing  social  values  and 
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goals.    In  order  to  broaden  the  perspective,  .the  paper  will  discuss 
the  American  situation  in  comparison  with  the  concepts,  methods,  data 

and  policies  of  other  countries*   ^  ^ 

*  1 
It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  papeis^o  consider  the  other,  related 

data  about  youth  and  their  families- that  policymakers  may "desire  or 

their  need  for  explanations  and  theories  of  youth  unemployment,  although 

these  are  clearly  relevant,* 

\      An  unemployment  rate  for  th^  whole  labor  force  serves  several  func- 
tions in  national  and  international  life  and  is  an  emotionally  charged  ■ 
statistic .  .The  overall  reemployment  rate  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the 
economic  and  social  hardship  of  individuals;    It  also  provides  a  gauge 
of  the  underutilization  of  human,  resources,  of  foregone  output,  and  of 
the  full  employment  g$p.    It  offers  a  guide  to  cyclical  and  secular 

trends  in  the  economy.    It  is  regarded  as  an  indicator  of  a  society's 

> 

stability  and  an  economy's  soundness.    It  is  cited  in  comparative  assess 
ments  of  different  social  systems.    It  is  used  as  a  guide  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  programs  and  the  allocation  of  public  funds  amoung  oommujri- 
ties.  ^ 

In  the  United  States  doubts  have  arisen  tftat  the  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  any  single  measure,  such  as  unemployment,  can  serve- all-' 
of  these  diversj^pUl^Jses  at~once.    There  is  even  doubt  that,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  adequately  measures  the  extent  of  hai;d$hj.p  or  the  job 

1  1 
needs  of  individuals.     Moreover,  widespread  agreement  prevails  that  a 

measure  reporting  the  incidence,  frequency,  and  duration  of  spells  of 

unemployment  would  be  superior  to  the  cro$s-sectional  unemployment  rate, 

but  it  has  not  yet  become  an  official  U.S.  statistic. ^  Canadian  studies 

1.    Julius  Shishkin,  "Employment  and  Unemployment:    the  Doughnut/or  the) 
Hole?11  Monthly  Labor  Review,  vol.  99,  (February  1976),  pp.  3-10;  * 
Willard  Wirt2  and  Harold  Goldstein,  A  Critical  &&k  at  the  Measuring 
of  Work  (Washingtpn:  National  Manpower  Institute,  197SJ ;  Henry  Wal- 
lich,  "What  is  to  be  Done?11  Challenge,  (November/December  1977), 
p,  36;  Carolyn  Shaw  Bell,  "Basic  Data  and  Economic  Policy,"  Chal- 
lenge, (November/December  1977L,  PP*  46-47;  Curtis  Gilro?,  "Supple- 
mental Measures  of  Labor  Force^Utilizavion,"  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
vol.  98  (May  1975),  pp.  13-23;  Julius  Shishkin  and  Jtobert  V.  Stein, 

*      "Problems  in  Measuring  Unemployment,"  Monthly  Labor  Review  (August 
1975),  3-10;  Julius  Shishkin,  "A  New  Role  for^Economic  Indicators," 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  vol.  100  (November  1977),  pp.  3-5. 
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studies  have  computed  these  components  of  unemployment  by  age  groups. 
One  of  the  tasks  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Employment  and  Unemployment 
will  be  to  review  measurement  methods  and  to  consider  whether  the  con- 
c£pt  of  unemployment  should  be  enriched  by  additional  information  about 
the  employment /population  ratio,  gross  artd  net  flows  into -and  out  of  un1- 
employment,  type  of  emplbyment  learnings,  hours  of "work  (including  invol 
untary  and  voluntary  part-time),  and  family  status.     Some  of  these  is<- 
sues  have  als6  been  discussed  in  other  countries  and  in  the  interna- 
tional  organizations. 

Teenage  unemployment  rates  serve  more  restricted  purposes.  They 
are  used  chiefly  to  indicate  individual  hardship,  but  the  emphasis  is 
Somewhat  different  in  the  United.  States  than  it  is^in  European  countries 
American  analyst^  tend  tp  accept  a  large  part  of(?teenage  unemployment 
as  a  transitory  experience  and  part  of  the  maturation  and  adjustment 
process,  offering  varied  explanations  of  the  fact  that  American  teenage 


\ 


2.  John  E.  Bregger,  "Establishment  of  a  New  Employment  Statistics  Re- 
view Commission, 11  Monthly  Labor  Review,  vol.100  (March  1977), 

pp.  14-20;  "Jobless  Rate:    Elusive  Statistic,11  New  York  Times,  Jan- 
uary 13,  1978;  M.  McllVeen  and  H.  Sims,  The  Flow  Components  of  Un- 
employment in  Canada,  paper  presented  at  Regional  Science  Associa- 
tion meeting,  May  30,  1977j  F.T.  Denton,  C.H.  Feaver  and  A.L.  Robb, 
fThei§hort  Run  Dynamics  of  the  Canadian  Labor  Market11  (Ottawa:  Econ- 
omic Council  of  Canada,  1975). 

3.  Adrian  Sinfield,a  "Irttooved  Statistics' on  Unemployment:    a  First 


Step  in  Preventing  Prolonged- Joblessness  and  Poverty,11  OECD  Ob- 
server, ^(December  1968)",  pp.  8-10;  Maurice  Peston,  "Unemployment: 
Why  We  Need  a  New  Measurement,"  Lloyds  Bank  Review ,\  (April  1972), 
pp.  1-7;  James  J.  Hughes,  "Hpw  Should  We  Measure  Unemployment?" 
British  Journal  of  Industrial  Relations,  vol;  t3  (July  1975), 
-PEK  317-33;  John-  B^-Wood,^How  Much^nempXoy^  J!h e_ Inst i: 

tute  of  Economic  Affairs,    Research  Monograph  *8,  April  1972)  ;  Jim 
Bourlet  and  Adrian  "Bell,  Unemployment  and  Inflation:    The  Need  For 
A  Trustworthy  Ijnemployment  Indicator  (London.:  Economic  Resear6h  * 
Councils  OctoberM9731  ;  OECD.  Entry  of  Young  People  into  Working 
Life,  General  Report  (Paris:  OECD;  1977),  pp.  59-69;  International 
Labor  Office,  Measurement  of  Underemployment :    Concepts  and  Methods 
(Geneva:  I.L.O:,  1966). 
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unemployment  rates  have  greatly  exceeded  those  'of  most  European  coun- 
trie\  in  most  years  of  the  postwar  period.^    The  possibility  should  be 
faced  that  prolonged  exposure  to  a  difficult  situation  breeds  tolerance 
and  fosters  attempts  to  establish  it  as  normal.    It  also  seems  to  lead 
"to~selective  cpncern.    Thus,  at  a  conference  on  teenage  unemployment 

ducted  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  at  the  end  of  197&,  sever- 
al  participants  were  said  to  believe  "that  the  unemployment  problem 
among  whiteNteenagers  is  relatively  limited,  but  that  there  is  a  very 
serious  problem  with  /regard  to  the  inner  city,  particularly  minority 
teenagers . 

This  view  i\  fairly  prevalent  tod^y  among  high  policymakers  in  the 
executive  branch  and  occasionally  results  in  declarations  that  mafoy  teen- 
age blacks  do  not  find  jobs  until  they  reach  their  twenties.    There  is^ 
no  hard  evidence  for  this  belief.    But'there  are  data  suggesting  fre- 
quent turnover  in  low-level  jobs  and  intervening  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment for  l}lack  youth.    Yo($th  unemployment  data  which  record  the  inci- 
dence,  duration  and  number  of  spells  of  unemployment  in  a  year  or  over 
a  longer  time  period  are  available  and  should  be  given  equal  attention 
with  unemployment  rates.    It  makes  a  major  difference  to  policy  planning 
whether  a  substantial- group"  of  ^minority  or  other  youth  remain  unemployed 
for  years  at  a  time  orv  whether  the  prevailing  pattelni  is  one  of  short- 

Jived  jobs  with  considerable  turnover  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

•  * 
Most  European  countries  have  enjoyed  long  periods^when  new  entrants 

tiad  a  choice  of^gany  jobs  and  few  young  people  experienced  unemployment 
on  changing  jobs,  eve^in  the^  years  when  the  baby -boom  generation  en- 
tered work  in  large^ numbers.    Therefore,  interruptions  of  that  pattern 
are  regarded  as  abnormal  and  unacceptable.    Several  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries^have  announced  a  public  goaL  to  provide  each  teenager  with  a  job% 


Beatrice  6.  Reubens,  "Foreign  and  American  Experience  with  the  YoutH 
■  Transition11  in  National  Commission  for  'Manpower  Policy,  From  School  ' 
~LW°rk:    ft^Qving  the  Transition  (Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1976),  pp.  274-79;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Interna- 
tionar  Comparisons  of  Unemployment  (Washington:  Government  Printing 
-Office,  1978).    '  * 

^|sional  Budget  Office,  The, Teenage  Unemployment  Problem:.  What 
^  arl  the^ptions?  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1977), 
p .  69 . 
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training,  or  education*  leaving  none  to  be  unemployed.    When  attention  is 
given  to  disadvantaged  groups  -among  unemployed  youth  in  European  coun-  * 
tries,  it  is  almost  always  within  a  framework  of  policies .that  cater  to 
the  entire  .group.    In  contrast  to  our  racial-ethnic  divisions  in.^&e-sta- 
tistics,  other  countries- tend  to  stress  socio-eco^mic  status  as  the  pri- 
mary  lifferentiatoT,  considering  ethnic  variations  as  an* additipnal  dimen 
sion-    It  ckn  be  argued  that  we  have  lost*  something  by  our  emphasis.  In 
Europe  unemployment  is  viewed  primarily  as  affecting^individuals,  not,  as 
in  the  United  States,  as  a  gi^jup  phenomenon  where  a  high  proportion  of 
black  unemployed  is  more  significant  than  a  large?  absolute  number, of 
, whVtes,  /hen 1 identical  criteria  of  hardship  or  need  are  used. 

dropean  countries  believe  th£t  special,  efforts  should  be  made  to  . 
minimize  the  unemployment  of  all  new  entrants  to  the  labor  market  and  « 
that- young  people  should  have  unemployment'  rates  close  to  the jnatijmal 
average.    There  are  three  strands  in  the  European  attitude  .toward  youth  y 
unemployment.  -  First,  a  period  of  unemployment  at  the  outset  of  one's 
working  career  is  viewed  as  damaging  to  long-run  attitudes,  ambitions 
and  behavior.    Stronger  positions  a;re  taken  in  E|rope  on  tfre  evil^  of 
entrance  unemployment  than  in  the  U.S.6    Secondly,  in  some*  countri^ 
the  theme  of  individual  hardship  and  alienation  is  strongly  overlaid 
with  political. fears  about  the  reactions  of  the  radical  segment  of  stu- 
dents  who  graduate  from  universities  into  unemployment. 

There  is  relatively  little  talk  in  Europe  about  youth  as  Secondary 
workers  who  live  with  their  families"  and  do  not  need  the  income.  There 
is  not  much  excuse-making  for  youth  unemployment  in  Europe  on  the 
grounds  that  job-search  time  is  valuable  or  that  high  rates  of  job-chang- 
ing by  youth  inevitably  produce  periods  of  unemployment.    However,  as 
in  the  U.S. ,  private  and  public  employment  policies,  tend  to  favor  estab- 
lished workers,  ''especially  male  heads  oF  households.      -  , 

Thirdly,  the  adverse  reaction  to  youth  unemployment  i£  European 
countries- also  springs  *rom  a  general  belief  that  it  weakens  the  econ- 
omy.   Viewing  the  new  entrants  as  the  source  of  renewal  and  advance  for 
the  economy  and  the  labor  force,  European  youth  unemployment  programs  ^ 

 ____  -  ^-  ■  * — - 

6.    E.g.,  British  Youth  Council,  Youth  Unemployment:    Causesxand  Cures, 
*  '    Report xdf  a  Working  Party,  London,  March  1977,  pX  ^ 
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have  attempted  to  compensate  for  the  recession  deficits  in  private  sec- 
tor training  of-  young  people.,   It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest,  al- 
though beyond  the  scope  of  this  papei*,  that  the  United  States  is  vir- 
tually  the  only  advanced  industrial  nation  without  an  organized  national 
approach  toward  skill  training  of  new  entrants,  apart  from  remedial  pro-, 
grams."  °Our  remedial  training,  programs  for  unemployed  young  people  are  * 


concerned  with  helping  the* unemployed  to  improve  their  own.  position  and 
livelihood.    Because*  there  is  relatively  little*  pressure  for  training 
due  to  existing  or  anticipated  skill  shortages,  American  youth  unemplpy- 
ment  prqgrams  can  citex  heavily  to  the  disadvantaged  and  attempt  to  in- 
still skills  that  suit  the  capacities  of  the.trainees.    European  pro- 
grams assume  that  there  will  .be  a  skill  shortage  ind  they  try  to  match 
the  trainees  to  those  requirements. 

With  these  differences  in  attitudes  and  policy  initiatives  as  an 
introduction,  the  discussion  can  turn  to  the  chief  differences  in  the  * 
way  countries  measure  teenage  unemployment". 

AGE  LIMITS  AND  AGE  GROUPS 

t  r  "  3 

The  most  common  arrangement  is  t*o*<count  young  people  as  unemployed 
from  the  age  when  compulsory  education  ends  and  the  ]!aw  permits  full- 
time  work  to  begin.    Iri  most  countries  these  are  simultaneous* dates,  us- 
ually fifteen  or  sixteen,  but  in  Italy  the  school -leaving  age  haS  been 
.fourteen  and  the  legal  age  to  start  work  has  been  fifteen,  leaving  a  ^  • 
difficult  gap.    Most  American  states  provide  that  cotapulsory  education  ' 
ends  and  the  legal  working  age  begins  at  sixteen.    A  cut-off  date  at 
the  lowest  legal  age  both  for  leaving  school  and  beginning  worrk  means 
thatj  those  under  the  legal  age  who  are  in  the  labor  market  aje  omitted' 
from  unemployment  statistics.    This  causes  a. problem  only  in  countries 
whers  observance  of  the  law  is  lax,  as  in  Itaty,  or  where  the  laws  vary  . 
in  the  subdivisions  of  a  federal  country,  as  in  the  U.S.  o$  West  Germany. 

*  Unlike  the  United" States,  almost  all  cquntries  coordinate  £he  end 
of  compulsory  education  with. the  completion  of  a  recognized  phase  of 
the  educational  sequence.    When  they  raise  the  age  of  Qompulsory  educa- 
tion, they  reorganize  the  educational  sequences  so  that  credentials  can 
be  given  to  those  who  leave  school  at  the  compulsory  age.    The  American* 
arrangements  make  dropouts  of  those  who  leave  sdhool  ait  the  legal  .age  of 
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sixteen,  since  no  recognition  is  given  by  society  to  the  completion  of  . 
junior  high  school.    Other  countries  award  socially  acceptable  creden- 
tials to  those  who  complete'  a  similar  sequence.    An' ambiguous  and  un- 
favorable labor' market  situation  confronts  American  out-of-school  youth 
who  are  not  high  school  graduates. 

A  related  issue  arises  having  to  do  with  the  differenee-between-the 
legal  school -leaving  age  and  the  actual  age  at  which  the  majority  of 
young  people  move  from  school  to  the  full-time  labor  market.  Countries 
divide  into  those  like  Great  Britain,'  Austria,  Switzerland,  Australia, 
and  Germany  where  most  young  people  leave  education  at  the  earliest 
legal  moment  or  soon  thereafter,  and  others  like  Japan,  France,  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  Canada  and  the  United  States  where  a  small  minority 
of  the  age  group  leaves  education  at  the  legal  age.'   Countries  should 
present  data  on  the  youth  labor  force  and  on  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment using  the  appropriate  divisions  to  suit  their  individual ^educa- 
tional circumstances..    Many  countries,  do  this  but,  because  of  the  desire 
to  standardize  unemployment  data,  the  international  agencies  hav6  urged 
countries  to  produce  two  main  youth  unemployment  rates—for  teenagers 
and  young  adults.    However,  these  rates  can  conceal  important  differ- 
ences within  the  age  group. 

American  analysis  would  benefit  by  making  sharp  distinctions  in  * 
all  youth/la-bor  marke^  data  'between  sixteen  to  seventeen  and  eighteen 
to  nineteen  among  the  teenagers ,  and  between  twenty  to  twenty-two  and  . 
twenty-three  to  twenty-four  among  the  young  adults.    Data  grouping  six- 
teen to  nineteen  year-olds  should  be  avoided.    Distinctions  would  re- 
flect the  fact  that  the  sixteen  to  seventeen  year-oTds  usually  are  not. 
high  school  graduates  and  that  the  age  g^oup  is  overwhelmingly  in  - 
school,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  eighteen  to  nineteen-year  group. 
(Tables  l'and  2).    In  the  same  "way,^g  two-fold  division  among  the 
young  adults  wOuld  'caoture  most  of  those  still  in  college. 

In  addition  to  using  age  breaks  that  relate  to  the  actual  situation 
of  various  teenage  subdivisions,  other  countries  pay  much  more  attention 
than*we  do  to  studying  separately  the  annual  cohort  of  new  entrants  to  - 
*  the  full-time  labdr  market,  dividing  them  according  to  the  accepted  na- 
tional educational  levels.  .Using  the  entire  cohort  as  the  universe,  the 
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PERSONS  18  AND  19  YEARS  OF  AGE:  CIVILIAN  NONINSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION,  HBCEWT  ENROLLED 
IN  SCHOOL,  LABOE  FORCE  BART1CIPATI01!,  AMD  UNEMEKHMBfT,  UNITED  STATES,  OCTOBER  OF  1955* 
1975. 


Persons  1H  and 

l9.,Years  of  Ace 

Civilian  Noninstitujjonal 

Civilian  Labor  force 

Labor  Force  Participation 

Unemployed 

Population 

  Rate 

Total 

Dunn f>n  t" 

ret  ecu l 

—   1 

Total 

—  

Percent 

Enrolled 

Not  Enrolled 

Total 

Percent 

Number 

Enrol led 

s  in 

in 

Number 

Enrolled 

(000) 

in 

in 

JLI1UU1 

(000) 

in 

School 

School 

1955 

3905 

31.5 

2155 

18.9 

37.7 

71.1 

175 

25.1 

1956 

3978 

35.1 

2332 

20.6 

31.2 

72.0 

137 

17.5 

'1957 

1011 

31.9 

2M06 

19.1 

33.1 

73.7 

193 

15.5 

1958 

1158 

37.6 

2393 

21.7 

33.2 

72.2 

298  0 

13.8 

1959* 

1353 

3G.8 

2196 

21.1 

32.9 

71.6 

321 

13.1 

1960 

1733 

38,1 

2716 

21.1 

32.0 

73.2 

367. 

11.2  * 

1901 

5139 

38.0 

2905 

21.2 

31.6 

,  71.8 

398 

11.6 

1962 

.  .5129 

11.8 

2821 

22.2 

29.2 

.  73.5 

310 

18.5 

1963 

5013 

10.9 

2880 

23.8 

33.3 

73.6 

396 

17.7 

1961 

5276 

11. 6 

2922 

23.5 

31.3 

72:6 

•  381 

16.7 

1965 

6329 

16.3 

3500^ 

27.7 

33.1 

71.1 

115 

26.3 

1966 

6721 

17.2 

3711 

30.6 

35.8 

72.6 

371 

26.5 

1967 

63S9 

17.6 

3518 

30.6 

36.0 

72.9  ' 

155 

27.3 

1968 

6588 

50.3 

3633 

3118 

36.1 

72.1 

392 

31.1 

1969 

6679 

50.2 

3810 

35.1 

10.5 

.  71.6 

102 

38.1 

1970 

695S 

17.8 

3982  * 

33.0 

39.6 

73.1 

COO 

32.2 

•  1971 

7^31  * 

19.2 

1111 

31.9 

10.3 

72.9 

549 

30.2 

1972 

7162 

16.3 

1190 

32.0 

11.5 

76.3 

595 

.30.8 

1973 

7618 

12.9 

1738 

29.2 

12.1 

76.8 

s  517 

27.6 

'  1971 

7822 

13.1 

1919 

28.9 

12.1 

711 

21.0 

1975 

8021 

16,8 

1E89 

3^.0 

11.5 

U:J 

857 

27.2 

/  1976 

8118 

16.2  1 

b  5130 

32.6 

11.1 

78.9 

851 

27.6 

Source:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Dnftloymont  and  Training  Report  o 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  ,19fp,  Table  B-6,  pp. 
Dept.  of  _LaJ>or,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Students, 


Market T  October  1976.  Special  Labor  Force  Report  200. 


f  the  President  1977(  Washington.  D.C., 
196,  197,  198,  Table  B-7,  p.  200.  U.S* 
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PERSONS  16  AND  17  YEARS  OP  AGE:  _  CIVILIAN  NON  INSTITUTIONAL  FORJIATION,  PERCENT  ENROII£D 
IN  SCHOOL,  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT,  UNITED  STATES,  OCTOBQt  OF  1955- 
1975  • 


Persons  16  and  17  Years  of  Age 

Civilian  Noninstitutional 

Civilian  Labor  Force  ] 

Labor  Force  Participation 

Unemployed 

rupuia  t 

Ion 

rut  Cc 

Tn  fa  1 

r ere  en  l 

AU  Lai 

Pnvw-t  1  1  or) 

c»nroxxeu 

Writ- 

not 
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bnroxxea 

Niunber  * 

c*nroxxeu 

xn            • , 

Enrolled 

Number 

tnroxxea 

(UlJUj 

in  ' 

xn 

Cndnnl 

ocnoox 

xn 

^UUUJ 

 - 

xn 

bcnooi 

dcnoox 

vDcnoox 

acnoox 

1955 

44  uu 

7  7  li 

/  /  .4 

XO  /  /  * 

fi  i  o  < 

DX  .  £ 

OQ  7 

All  C 
04.  3 

1 

X33 

jo  .  X 

1956 

43UU  , 

7Q  li 

/o  .4 

X  /3X 

fi^  li 
D  J  .  4 

31  C 
3X  •  3 

fi^  Q 

03 .  y 

X3  / 

3c.  c 

:  19S7 

tl  fill  7 
404  / 

an  c 

1  7^C 

fiQ  n 

DO  .U 

3X  .3 

fil  3 
OX.  £ 

1  All 
XD4 

liQ  li 
4j  .  4 

1958 

5001 

80.6 

1795 

66.5  o 

29.6 

61.9 

247 

40.9  . 

1959 

5448 

82.9 

-1859 

69.6 

28.7 

60.6 

243 

50.2 

1960 

5573 

82.6  ' 

1940  * 

67.6 

28.5 

64.7 

254 

53.9 

1  OA  1 

5*437 

83.5 

1760 

68.0 

26.3 

63.0 

zee 

55.6 

1962 

5622 

84.31* 

1814 

72.4 

27.7 

56.9 

219 

61.6 

19G3 

6549 

87.1 

2138  • 

77.1 

,28.9 

58.0 

329 

60.2 

1964 

7050 

87.7 

2195 

78.2 

27.8 

55.1 

300 

68.3 

:  196S 

6925 

87.4 

2451 

78.1 

31^6 

61.5 

308 

66.9 

196G 

6022 

88. 5 

2409 

81.6 

32.9 

57.1 

286 

63.9 

1967 

7051 

88.8 

2610 

83.0 

34.6 

56.3 

373 

74.7 

1968 

7266 

*  9Q.2 

2009 

85.6 

34.1 

52.7 

338 

76.6 

1963 

7481 

89.7 

29S3  : 

84.7 

37.3 

58.8 

435 

78.6 

>  1970 

7099 

90.0 

2944 

85.2  . 

36.2 

56.3 

532 

7£.5 

1971 

7871 

90.2 

2983 

85.4 

35.8 

56.8 

562 

78.8 

1972 

8065 

88.9 

3179 

83.2 

36.9 

59.6 

551 

76.6 

1973 

8105 

88.3 

3571 

83.4 

,41.2 

61.8 

573 

79.1 

,  1974 

8208 

87.9 

3670 

%2.1 

41.3 

65.1 

659 

76.8 

1975 

8313 

80.0 

3529 

84.6  * 

40.3 

59.5 

744 

73.3 

1976 

8303 

89.  L 

3490  ; 

85.0 

'40.1  „ 

58.0 

713 

77. 8V 

Source:    U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor.  ^Qnployment  and  Training  Report  of  the  President  1977 {  Washington. 

D.C.,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  19771,  Table  11-6,  pp.  196,  197,  198,  Table  B-7, 
p.  200;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Students,  Graduates  and 
Dropouts  in  the  Labor  Market,  October  1976 »  Special  Labor  Force  Report  200. 
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statistics  present  information  on  the  length  of  time  it  tikes  each  group 
to  find  first  jobs  and  identifies  the  sizable  number  whb'f  experience  no 
entrance  unemployment  because  their  jobs*fiave  been  prearranged.7  The 
concept  of  new  entrants  is  recognized -ifiytjae  statistics  op  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  France,  and  Italy,  among  others.    This  treatment  should.be  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  U.S.  approach  to  entrance  and  reentrance  un employ-  


entry  and  re- 
[oreover,  the 
young  people 

difficulty  in 
scussed  below. 


ment.    Our  universe  is  the  totality  of  the  unemployed  anc 
entry  are  ofi  interest  as  reasons  for  being  unemployed, 
usual  presentation  of  this  information  doe.s  not  separate 
in  the  labor  force  who  are  still  at  school  from  others, 
out  overall  treatment  of  teenage  unemployment  which  is  dlis 

It  would  improve  American  analysis  of  the  teenage  ijabor  market  and 
of  unemployment  specifically  if  both  our  cross-sectional  data  and  long- 
itudinal  studies  introduced  the  ^category  of  "new  out-of-school  entrants 
to  the  labor  market"  as  a  prime  object  for  data  collection  and  interpre- 
tation.   We  would  use  the  following  educational  divisions:    less  than 
high  school  graduate,  high  school  graduate,  junior  college  graduate,  ~ 
less  than  four-year  college  and  £our-yeatf  college.    The  last  category  « 
would  be  very  small  if  the  analysis  is  confined  to  teenagers.  If  it  ex- 
tends to  all  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  further/ category  could 
be  added  of  "post  college'."    Allowance  might  also  be  made  for  other 
types  of  training  and  education,  such  as  a  post -high  school  secretarial 
or  technical  course  that  precedes  entrance  to  the  full-time  labor  market. 

IN  SCHOOL  AND  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE 

Probably  the  most  confusing  information*  about  the  total  amount  of 
teenage  ^employment  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  other  countries, 
arises  from  statistics  that  do  not  distinguish  between  teenagers,  expe- 
cially  the  sixteen  to  seventeen  year-olds,  who  are  still  in  school  and 
seek  part-time  jobs  during  the  school  year,  and  those  who  are  out  of 
school.    Whatever  merit  there  is  in  counting  students *as  unemployed  i£ 
they  fail  to  obtain  jobs  over  the  long  summer  vacation,  there  is  a  ser- 
ious question  whether  their  school-time  unemployment  should  receive  the 

 7  ,  — / — 

7.    Beatrice  G.  Reubens/  Bridges  to  Work:    International  Comparisons 
of  Transition  Services  (Montclair,  N.J. :  Allenheld,  Osmun  §  Co., 


1977),  pp.  163-68. 
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same  weight  as  is  given  to  young  unemployed  people  in  the  full-time  la- 
bo*  market.    Our  practice  distorts  the  actual  size  and  nature  of  our 
teenage  unemployment  problem,  leading  to  an  overstatement *  of  labor  mar- 
ket entrances  and  exits  and  often  to  confused  policy  initiatives.  It 
also  exaggerates  our  problem  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  countries 
where  a  lower  proportion  of  the  age  group  is  in  school  in  most  cases, 
fewer  of  those  who  are  in  school -seek  work  during  the  school  year -or  in  ; 
short  vacations,  and  those  who  are  in  school  and  seek  part-time  johs  un- 
successfully often  do~not  appear  in  the  unemployment  statistics. 

A  consideration  of  the  U.S.  in-  and  out-of-school  teenage  labor, 
foyce,  divided  into  the  sixteen  to  seventeen  and  eighteen  to  nineteen 
year -olds,  is  in  ordf#.    As  Table  1  indicates  for  October,  a  time  of 
full  school  schedules ,\s  far  back  as  1955  over  three-fourths  of  the 
sixteen  to  seventeen  yearSopulation  was  enrolled  in  school.  Over  the 
years,  the  increased  size  oVthe  sixteen  to  seventeen  year  population^ 
was  matched  .by  rising  proportion  enrolled  in  school,  settling  in  at 
around  &-90%  since  1968.    Growing  slightly  faster  than  population,  the 
total  civilian  labor  force  of  sixteen  to  seventeen-year  olds  as  far  back 
as^L955  consisted  largely  of  th'^se  enrolled  in  school  and  since  1967 
'that  proportion  has  risen  almost  without  interruption  from  around  60% 
to  83-85%.    The  labor  force  participation  rates  of  the  enrolled  have 
risen  from  around  3.0%  to  over  40%  while  the  nonenrolled  minority  has 
shown  a  small  decline  which  is  particularly  conspicuous  among  the  males. 
Enrolled  females  have  moved  up  [from  a  21.4%  participation  rate  in  1955 
to  38-39.%  in  recent  years,  whde  nonenrolled  have  shown  no  distinct 

trend.  :  11 

The  total  number  of  unemployed  sixteen  to  seventee\year-olds  has 
risen  over  the  years  at  a  more  rapid  rat£  than  their  tota\labor  force 
or  population.    The  division  of  the  unemployment  .between  th\enrolled 
and  nonenrolled  has  altered  in  the  direction  of  increasing  thV share -of 
the  enrolled  from  38.1%  in\l955  to  77.8%  in  1976,  but  the  enrolled  share 
of  unemployment  has-been  corisislltently  .lower  than  their  share  of  the  six- 
teen to  seventeen  year-old  laW  force.    The  trend  forties  and  females 
is  much  the  same,  but  enrolled  females  have  had  a  point  or  two  larger 
share  of  the  total  unemployment  than  enrolled  males'.    Viewed  in  terms 
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of  unemployment  rates,  both  the  enrolled  and  the  nonenro lied  have  had  \ 


marked  increases.    Enrolled, male  unemployment  rates  have  risen  from 

6.2%  in(1955  to  a  historical  high  of  19.6%  in  1976,  while  nonenrolled 

males  increased  from  18.4%  in  1955  to  the  all-time  high  of  35.7%  in. 

1976.    For  enrolled  females,  the  advance  from  4.8%  in  1955  to  19.2%  in 

1976  and  for  nonenrolled  females  the  climb  was  from  8.5%  in  1955  to 

^3fr6%-rnr-±975-r' again  historical  high  points.    These  data  also  show  the 

g 

persistent  disadvantage  of  out-of-school  youth. 

Turning  to  the  eighteen  to  nineteen  year-olds,  one  finds,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  their  total  population  is  much  more  firmly  out 
of  school  than  the  sixteen  to.  seventeen  year-olds  (Table  2) .  Although 
a  general  trend  toward  a  rising  proportion  of  the.- age  group  in  school 
can  be  observed  from  1955  through  1976,  the  peak  of  just  over  50%  was 


reached  in  1968  and  1969,  largely  due  to  male  enrollments  because  of 
Vietnam  draft  threats.    Thereafter  the  in-school  proportion  dropped 
through  1973  and  then  ro6_e_somewhat  to  around  46-47%  in  1975  and  1976. 
Male  school  entollment  rates  run  considerably  higher  than  female  in  this 
age  group,  unlike  the  younger  cohort  where  they  are  very  nearly  the  same 
Among  the  eighteen- to  nineteen  year-old  males,  the -1955  rate  was  42.5% 
while  the  female  rate  was  22.5%,  but  by  1975  the  female  rate  of  44.2% 
was  only  5%  behind  the  male  1975  enrollment  rate. 

The  eighteen  to  nineteen"  year-old  labor  force  is  a  highej^ropor- 
tion  of*  the  total  age  group  and  more  heavily  out-of-school  than  is  the 
sixteen  to  seventeen  year  labor  force.    Although  the  tutend  has*been  for 
an  increasing  share  of  the  eighteen  to  nineteen  labor  force  -to  be  in- 
school,  the  highest  percentage  reached  was  only  35.4%  in  1969  and  it  was 
as  low  as  18.9%  in  1955.    Labor  force  participation  rates  for  the  Eight- 
een to  nineteen  age  group  show  that  out-of-school  youth  were  almost 
twice  as 'likely  to  be  in  the  I'abor  force  as  those  in-school.    The  upward 
trend  in  participation  rates  for  the  enrolled  was  somewhat  more  marked 

8,    Employment  and  Training  Report  of  the  President  (Washington:  Govern - 
ment  Printing  Office,  1977),  Table  B-7;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, Students,  Graduates  and  Dropouts  in  the  Labor  Markety-October 
1970,  Special  Labor  Force  Report  200,  Table  A;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  J  Work  Experience  of  the  Population  in  1976,  Special  Labor 
Force  Report  201,  Table  B13..  . 
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than  for  the  nonenrol>*%rbut  neither  showed  the  striking  rise  that  the 
»'  '    sixteen  to  seventeen  enrolled  did.    In  contrast  to  the  level  or  declin- 
ing trends  among  eighteen  to  nineteen  year-old  males,  females  of  the  same 
age,  in  and  out  of  school,  have  exhibited  the  same  soaring  participation 
rates  as  have  older  age  cohorts  of  women  in  recent  years. 

Like. the  sixteen  to  seventeen  year-olds,  the  enrolled  eighteen  year- 
olds  had  a  smaller  -share  of  the  unemployment  of  their  age  group  thatfof 
the  labor  force  in  almost  all  years.    From  one-fourth  to  30%  of  unem- 
ployment was  accounted  for  by  the  enrolled  from  1965  on.    For  enrolled 
'  males  there  were  seven  years  when  their  share  of  unemployment  exceeded 
<        .     their  share  of  the  labor  force.    The  eighteen  to  nineteen  unemployment 
rates  for  enrolled  and  nonenrolled  are  much  closer,  to  one  another  than 
are  the  rates  for  the  sixteen  to  seventeen  year-olds. 

It  is  clear  that  the  eighteen  to  nineteen  year-old  group  differs, 
substantially  from  the  sixteen  to  seventeen  in  the  importance  of  school 
as  the  major  activity.    To  treat  the  age  groups  together  or  to  ignore 
enrollment^tatus,  especially  in  computing  employment /population  ratios 
and  similar  indicators,  is  to  miss  important  variations  which  are  as 
marked  for  black  as  for  white  youth.    All  of  the  foregoingyalculations 
are  based  on  the  Current  Population  Survey  and  its  special  questions  in  p 
the  October  interview  which,  according  to  BLS  officials,  provide  a  more, 
reliable  guide  to  enrollment  status  than  data  for  other  months.  The 
paper  at  this  conference  by  Borus,  Mott  and  Nestel  compares  NLS  data 
with  CPS  data  for  other  months  than  October  and  uses  different  break- 
downs of  the- data.    Their  conclusions  therefore, may  not  be  fully  appli- 
cable to  the  data  presented  here-.^It^u^be  useful  if  NLS  data  could 
be^ompared  with  CPS  October  data  along  the  age  and  enrollment  breaks 

used  in  this  paper.  • 

There  are  relatively  few  studies  in  other  countries  of  students 
in  the  labor  force  during  the  school  years  and  even  less  on  their  unem- 
ployment as  distinguished  from  that  of  other  young  people.  -Most  infor- 
mation does  not  separate  teenagers  from  young  adults.    An  OECD  study  of 

—  part-time  employmeCToted  that  in-European-countries  students  seeking 

part-time  Jobs  during  the  school  year  were  the  exception  rather  than  the 
nil*    Noting  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  work  among  American  Stu- 
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idents,  the  study  observed  that  students. elsewhere  took  up,  casual  jobs 
(  since  part-time  work  was  generally  not  adapted  to  their  requirements.9  • 
H^nada  probably  comes  closest  to  the  United  States  in  the  proportion 
of  students  who  seek  jobs  during  the  school  year,    in  its  revised  labor 
,  force  survey  which,  has  produced  monthly  data  for  1975  onward,  Canada  now 
has  a  more  accurate  and  comparable  record  of  the  labor  force  and  unem-  « 
ploymept  rates  of  students.    However,  Canadian  teenagers  cannot  be  sep- 
arated out  from  the  age  group  fifteen  years  and  over.  'As  Table  3  shows4 
for  October  1976  when  schools  were  in  session,  American  students  are 
more  prone  to  be  in  the  labor  force  than  Canadian  and  also  have  a  higher 
unemployment  rate.    Information  also  is  available  from  the  same  sources 
as  Table  3  pn  the  proportions  of  students  who  were  employed  'full-time  " 
and  part-time  in  October  1976: 


Employed  Students 


Males 


Females 


Full-time 


Canada    49 . 0 


U7S. 


41.0 


Part-time 

> 

51.0 
59;0 


Percent 


Full-time 

*38.0 
2*9.2 


Part-time 

62.0 
70.8 


Canadian  Students  seem  slightly  more  likely  to  work  full-time  than 
American,  but  differences  in  the  age  and  educational  composition  of  the, 
groups  in  the  two  countries  may  be  chiefly  responsible.    Canadian  anal- 
ysts of  the  flow  components  of  unemployment  found  that  out-of-school 
teenagers  on  average  became  unemployed  more  frequently  and  had  a  longer, 
duration  of  unemployment,  but  had  about  the  same  number  of  spells  of  idle- 
ness as  the. total  teenage  labor,  force.    For  the  twenty  to  twenty-four 
year  group,  enrollment  status  had  little  effect  on  the  components  of  un- 
employment.*^ *  , 

Some  information  is  available  for  Japan  from  the  triennial  Employ- 
ment Status  Survey  which  regularly  presents  information  on  tlu)se  wh|  are 
at  work  but^whose  main  activity  is  school/  Only  about  50,000  to  6(/,000 


9 
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9.    Jean  Hall aire,  Part-time  Employment:    Its  Extent  and  Its  Problems 


10. 


(Paris:  OECD,  1968),  p.  34. 
Mcllveen  and  Sims,  op,  cit 
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STUDENTS  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE,  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

OCTOBER,  1976  • 


Students 
< Total  In 
Student  Labor 
Population  Force 


(OOCT) 


Canada,.  (15 

years  &  over)  2,335 

United  States 

(16-34)  18,130 


892 
9,033 


Labor  Force 
I  Participation 
-Rate  of 

Students 


Unemployment 
.Rate  of 
Students 


Percent  * 


38.2 
t 

49. 8 


6.5 
12.2 


Source:    Statistics  Canada,  Labour  Force  Survey  Division,  Labour  Force 
Activities  and  Characteristics  of  Students,  Research  Paper 
no.  14,  Ottawa,  July  1977,  Table  1;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
statistics,  Students,  Graduates  and  J)ropouts  in  the  Labor  Market, 
October  1976,  Special  Labor  Force  Report  200,  Washington,  1977, 
Table  A.  .    <  J 
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are  in  this  category,  constitutin^less  than  1%  of  employed  persons  aged 
fifteen  to  twenty- four. 11    Srfjgof  the  reasons  why  few  students  in  other 
countries  seek  jobs  when, classes  are  in  session  are  suggestive  for  Amer- 
ican education  and  employment  policy.    The  burden  of  studies  is  so  heavy, 
even  in  upper  secondary  school,  that  relatively  few  young  people  have 
much  time  for  pa,id  employment.    In  countries  where  government  grants  or 
loans  *are  paid  to  students,  with  or  without  a  family  income  means  test, 
paid  work  may  be  "forbi'dden  during  the  school  period.    With  rising  costs 
of  living  due  to  inflation  and  the  failure  of  grants  and  loans  to  keep 
pace,  more  students  are  finding  it  necessary  to  supplement  their  other 
sources  of  income.    But  the  pressure  to  work  is  reduced  by  the  govern- 
ment study  allowances  as,  well  as  the  policy  of  continuing  childrens1 
allowances  and  offering  tax  deductions  to  families  in  which  young  people 
remain  in  school  beyond  the  compulsory  stage.    Work  is  more  common  dur- 
ing the  summers  and  over  long  vacations  and  some  countries  capture  this 
unemployment . 

Some  countries  say  that  they  monitor" student  unemployment  during 
the  school  -year  in  their  labor  force  surveys,  but  they  publish  no  sep- 
arate information  on  the  category  and  it  is  likely  that  many  students 
12 

are  not  counted.       Survey  questions  must  be  worded  very  carefully  in 

\  « 
order  to  capture  the  full  school  component.    Until  Canada  introduced 

its  new  survey  questions,  it  had  been  undercounting  students  in  the 

labor  force.    A  different  situation  obtains  in  countries  that  rely  en- 
♦ 

tirely  or  largely  on  registrations  at  the  employment  service  offices  fof 
their  unemployment  statistics.    Students  are  not  accepted  as  registrants 
because  they  are  not  available  for  full-time  work;  in  many  cases  the  of- 
fices do  not  register  those  wishing  only  part-time  work.    However,  a  _ 
number  of  students  may  get  into  the  unemployment  count  i&they  are  re-- 
quired  to  register  in  order  to  qualify  for  benefits  other  than  unemploy- 

11.    Japan,  Office  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Employ- 
ment Status  Survey,  Tokyo,  triennial;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, Students  in  the  Labor  Force:    An  International  Comparison  fqy 
Major  Countries,  unpublished,  p.  3.  ~  ~' 

-12. — U^-3ureait-ofLLaboiL.Stat i §t  i cjs ,  _  Jntggna^  of  Unem- 

ployment, loc,  cit.,  pp.  13-17,  21^22;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Stat is- 
ties,  Students  in  the  Labor  Force;  An  International  Comparison  for 
Major  Countries;  Reubens,  "Foreign  and  American  Experience  with  the 
Youth  Transition, 11  loc^qjfy,,  pp.  277-80. 
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ment  insurance.    In  Great  Britain  this  situation  developed  in  relation 
to  claims  for  supplementary  benefit,  9  kind  of  welfare  payment,  which 
students  applied  for  over  short  vacation  periods  when  they  did  not  find 
jobs/  At  the  .beginning  of  1976  over  120,000  students  above  the  age  of 
eighteen  were  registered  as  unemployed  and  the  authorities  decided  that 
they  confused  and  distorted  the  statistics  and  would  henceforth  be  ex- 
cluded from  the.  unemployment  count  because  they  were  not  available  for 
permanent  jobs.    The  regiuafcions  in  regard  to  study  grants  also  were 
changed,  covering  vacatioir periQds  so  that  applications  for  supplementary 
benefit  during  the  school  year  would  not  be  made,  although  those  unem- 
ployed  during  the*  summers  could  apply. 

Some  countries  have  auxiliary  categories  of  unemployed  which  can 
include  those  who  would  like  to  work  but  whose  requirements  as  to  hours, 
place  and  type  of  work  may  not  be  consonant  with  existing  job  vacancies. 
This  is  not  quite  the  same  as  our  "discouraged  unemployed.1^  The  Swedish 
concept  of  "latent  ^^iployment"  can  include  students  who  say  they  would 
wcjgk  while  studying,  if  all  conditions  met  their  requirements.  But  they 
have  not  necessarily  been  searching  for  work  and  are  not  discouraged  un-  ■ 
employed.  In  French  labor  force  surveys  there  is  a  marginal  category  of 
jobseekers  which  can  include  students  during  the  school  year. 

Our  knowledge  about  thdvinterrelationships  between  attending  school 
/  arid  working  at  the  same  time  is  quite  incomplete  and  requires  further 
study  among  American  teenagers.14    Two  surveys  conducted  by  educational 
researchers  have  somewhat  different  findings  than  those  of  labor  market 
researchers,  including  papers  presented  at  this  conference.    The  educa- 
tional researchers  find  lower  proportions  at  work  than  do  the  CPS  or  NLS 
surveys  and  those  with  jobs  seem  to  work  fewer  hours,  according  to  the 
"  educational  surveys.    The  latter  also'  indicate  that  work  is  undertake 
for  the  earnings  and  with  little  thought  to  the  type  of  job  or  its  rela- 
tion to  future  careers.  .Some  studies  find  little  benefit  from  working 
during  the  school  years,  either  in  regard  to.  work -attitudes  and  know- 
,   lege  or  the  jobs  later  obtained.    Analysis  of  attrition  from  college 

-  13.    House  of  Commons,  Hansard,  February  23,  1976/ 
14.    Beatrice  G.  Reubens,  Preparation  for  Work:    A  Cross -Country Anal-  ^ 
ysis  (Montclair,  N.J.I  Allenheld  &  usmun,  forthcpming) . 
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after  the  first  year  shows  that  those  in  full-time  employment  were  twice 
as  prcme  to  -withdraw  from  Education  as  those  working  part-time  oivnot  at 

~~all.  "  The  effect  on  college  grades  of  working  more  than  fifteetTnours  a 
week  has  b^n  found  to  be  adverse.    In  a  survey  of  high  school" students, 
those  working  over  fifteen  hours  a  week  had  below  average  grades  and 
doubts  about  finishing  high  school.    The  most  common  positive  finding 
has  been  that  those  who  have  worked  while  at  school  find  their  first  out 
of -school  job  more  quickly  than  others. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the 

fc  American  teenage  unemployed  who  are  enrolled  in  school  and  seek  jobs  dur 
ing  the  school  year:15 

(1)  All  unemployment  data  should  clearly  separate  in-school  from 
out-of-school  unemployed,  preferably  by  narrower  age  bands  than  are 
now  commonly  tesed.  ^ 

(2)  If  the  in-school  unemployed  are  to  be  included  in  an  overall 

^   / 

15,    Anita~M.  Mitchell,  Career  Development  Needs  of  Seventeen  Year  Olds: 
How  to  Improve  Career  Development  Programs  (Washington:  National 
Advisory  Council  for  Career  Education,  September  1977),  Table  9; 
Measurement  and  Research  Center,  Purdue  University,  Vocational 
Plans  and  Preferences  of  Adolescents,  Report  x>f  Poll  No,  94  of  the 
Purdue  Opinion  Panel  (Lafayette,  Ind.,  May  1972),  p.  3a;  Measure- 
ment and  Research  Center,  Purdue  'University,  Sources  of  Informa- 
tion for  Career  Decisions,  Report  of  Poll  No,  98  of  the  Purdue 
Opinion  Panel  (Lafayette,  Ind.  June  1973),  pp.  11a,  15a;  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics;  National  Longitudinal  Study  of 
the  High  School  Class  of  1972, ,  Attrition  from  College:    The  Class 
of  1972  Two  and  One-Half  Years  After  High  School  Graduation  (Wash- 
ington: U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1977) ; 
p.  6;  Stephen  .J., Carroll,  Part-time  Experience  and  the  Transition 
from  School  to  Wortt  (Santa  Monica:  Rand;  Corporation,  1970);  J.E. 
Hay,  Keith  Evans,  and  C.A.  Lindsay,  "Student  Part-Time  Jobs:  Rel- 
evant of  Non-relevant,"  Vocational  Guidance  Qu&rterly,  (December 
1973) ;  Jerome  Johnston  and  Jerald  Bachman,  the  transition  from  High 
School  to  Work:*  The  Work  Attitud^amfr Early  Occupational  Exper- 
iences of  froung  Men  (Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan  Institute 
for  Social  Research,  1973),  pp.  81-85;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, Out  of  School  Youth,  February  1963,  Part  II,  Special, La- 
bor Force  Report  No.  47  (Washington,  19£5),  pp.  1418-19;  A. P.  Gar- 
bin,  J.J.  Salomone,  D.P.  Jackson,  J.A.  JSallweg,  Worker  Adjustment: 
Problems  of  Youth  in  Transition  from  High  School~o  Work  (Columbus: 
Ohio  State  University,  Center  £or  Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion,  1970),  pp.  47-50;  F.A.  Zetftgfc  J.R.  Shea,~A:rlT^K5lTeTi7^JTA 


Meyer, ' Career  Thresholds  (Columbus:  Ohio  State  University  Center 
for  Human  Resource  Research,  Oct.  1970),  vol..  2,  p.  79. 
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unemployment  rate,"  the  total^numbers  should  be  reduced  to  full-time  equi- 
valents. \  * 

(3)  ^  special  survey  should  be  undertaken  through  an  October  CPS 
which  asks  detailed  questions  about  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  the 
reference  week,  the  precise  type  of  job  held,  the  actual  earnings,  the 
family  income,  the  amount  and  methods--of  jpb  search,  the  uses  of  earn-  , 
ings,  and  the  relation  between  working  and  academic  performance* and  ambi- 
tions.    the* scattered  information  available  on  these  subjects  suggests 
that  this  group  might  be  better  served  by  related  education,  training 
and  income  programs,  freeing  them  from  the  jieed  to  work  and  transfer- 
ring some  of  their  jobs  to  older  teenagers.  ^ 

(4)  Because  of  deficiencies  in  basic  and  occupational  skill*  and 
low  educational  attainment,  almost  all  of  the  sixteen  to  seventeen  • 
year-old,  out-of-school  population  presents  a  series  of  labor  market, 
social,  educational  and  personal  problems,  not  just  an  unemployment  prob- 
lem.   Numbering  over  800,000  and^with  more  than  half  a  million*  in  the 
labor  force,  disproportionately  Wack  byt  mostly  white,  they  require  a 
total  approach,  just  as  older  members  of  the  labagr  force  who  entered  at 
Sixteen  to  seventeen  or  younger  are  the  most  likely  candidates  for  remed- 
ial  programs. 

*        •  v 
NOT  IN  SCHOOL  AND  NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE  1 

Teenagers  who  are  not  enrolled  in  full-time  school  and  are  not  em- 
ployed or  unemployed  have  long  been  a  concern  in  the  United  States'. 
Data  on  this  group,  presented  in  Table  4, 'must  be  treated  carefully.  On 
the  ^ne  hand.,  there  is^o  allowance  for  young  people  whose  legitimate 
activities,  such  as  keeping  house,  illness,  or  attendance  at  ^various 
kinds  of  training  courses",  account  for  their  failure  to  appear  intone  of 
the  two  major  categories.    Moreover,  some  overstatement  of  the  total  re- 
sults from  inclusion  of  the  summer  months  during  which" those  on  vacation 
from  school  and  not  working  are  recorded  as  neither  in  school  nor  in  the 
labor  force.    On  the  other  hand,  surveys  such  as ^the^  Current  Population 
Survey  may  undercount  the  young  people  who  are  neither  in  school  nor  in 
the  labor  force.    Low  income  youth,  especially  minority ,^outh  in  central 
'cities,-  are  particularly  likely      be  missed.    Among'  them  are  some  who 
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.   TABLE  4  s  . 


^TEENAGERS  NOT  IN  SCHOOL  AND  NOT  IN  Tl*£XAB„OR  FORCE  AS  A 
PERCENTAGE*  OF  THEIR  CIVILIAN  NONINSTUTOONAL  POPULATION, 
UNITED  STATES,  1962-1976.  "* 


Sex  Males  Females 

Age  '16-17  18-19  16-17  18-19 

Race       White        Nonwhite    White    Nonwhite   White  Nonwhite     White  Nonwhite 

Percent 

Year 

1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
197J. 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 

Source:    Annual,  averages,  tabulated  from  Current  Population  Survey  data 
by  the  U.S%  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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participate  in  the  "subterranean"  econony  or  engage  in  illicit  activi- 
.  ties.    If  they  *fe*\counted  as  unemployed,  that  figure  may  be  inflated. 
Yet  it  is  equally  misleading  to  view  them  as  having  no  occupation  or  in- 
come. ' 

Table  4  shows  that  females  in  both  age  groups  and  of  all  races  have 
had  a?  marked  decline  in  the  proportion  of  the  age  group  that  is  recorded 
as  not  in  school  or  in  the  labor  force.    Furthfrmore,  the  spread  between 
the  age,  groups  and  races  has  narrowed  over  time.    These  trends  are  part 
of  the  phenomenal  rise  in  female  labor  force^ participation  rates.  Males 
reveal  little  trend,  except  that  eighteen  to  nineteen  year-old  nOnwhites 
.have  had  a  distinct  rise  over  the  period  1962-1976.    Certain  stabilities 
are  apparent.    Nonwhites  show  higher  percentages  than  whites  and  female 
proportions  exceed  male,  as  might  be  ecpected  because  of  the  sex  divi- 
sion of  housekeeping  and  childrearing  functions.    Among  males  the  older 
age  group  has  generally  had  the  lower  percentages,  but  for  females  it 
has  been  the  reverse.  * 

In  other  countries  this  category  of  teenagers  has' aroused  less  at- 
tent ion,  although  France  and  Italy  have  referred  to  such  young  people  -  # 

as  problem  groups.    Census  data  in  most  countries  produces  a  statistical 
category  that  appears  to.  be  neither  in  the  labor  force  nor  in  school, 
but  it  seems  a  smaller,  proportion  in  most  countries  than  the  American 
percentage.    An  experimental  program  in  Sweden  to  contact  all  such  teen-  -  e 
agers  through  joint  operations  by  the  employment  service,  schoc^s,^and  ^ 
social  agencies  revealed  that  the  numbers  were  not  as  large  as  had  been 
feared  and  that  most  young  people  were  responsiye  to  the  outreach  ef- 
forts.16   The  issue  may  be  not  so  much  to  count  this  category  as  to  de- 
cide  what  can  be  done  for  them  and  who  should  do  it. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  ON  TEENAGE  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Countries  obtain  their  basic  unemployment  statistics  either  from  a  . 
labor*  force  survey;  at  intervals, . ranging  from  monthly  to  annually,  or 
"from  the  monthly  registration-  of  the  unemployed  in'  connection  with  fil- 

  :   —  "j  ■ 

16.    Sweden,  National  Labour  Market  Board,  Vocational^Guidance  Division,  « 
Unemployment  among  Young  People  in  Sweden— Measures  and  Experience 
i  (Stockholm,  1977),  App.  b.  \  • 

*  \  \ 

•»  ■  * 
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ing' for  financial  benefits,  establishing  eligibility  for .programs,  or 
seeking  assistance  in  finding  jobs.    However  good  the  cross-sectional 
unemployment  data  of  a  country  are  from  a  labor  force  survdy  or  registra 
tion  statistics,  it  is  desirable  to  supplement  these  with  longitudinal 
studies  and  analyses  of  flows  into  and  out  of  unemployment.    The  labor 
forte  survey  generally  is  Considered  superior  to  registration  data  in 
generating  comprehensive ^Unemployment  data  for  the  whole  labor  force. 
Seeking  greater  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  individual  countries,  the 
international  agencies  have  sponsored  the  labor  force  survey  as  a  sup-  . 
plement  to  or  replacement  for  registration  statistics.    But  at  present 
only  a  few  countries  conduct  a  monthly  labtfr  force  survey  and  use  it  ex- 
clusively to  obtain  official  unemployment,  data.    Sweden  has  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  having  a  monthly  labor  force  ^survey  and  monthly  registra- 
tion statistics  of  good  quality  and  wide  coverage. 

Whatever  meri^  the  labor  force  survey  may  have  for  overall  unem- 
ployment data  and  internati(?nal  comparisons,  a  persuasive  case  can  be 
made  that,  under  favora&le  circumstances,  countries  using  registration 
statistics  can  gatff'a  good  understanding  of  month  to  month  changes  in 
teenage  unemployment  and  can  recommend  and  carry  out  programs  at  the 
local  level.    They  often  can  do  this  better  than  countries  that  ijely 
on  frequent,  comprehensive-  labor  force  surveys.    The  United  States,  hvn- 
ever,  is  not  in  this  position,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future 
*  -       To  give  satisfi&ctory  service,  registration  statistics  must  contain 

a*  reasonable  proportion  of  the  teenage  unemployed,  especially  of  the  new 

17 

entrants  who  have  never  worked  before.       Financial  incentives  make  this 
group  register  in  a  number  of  countries.    In  northern  European  countries 
where  the  employment  service  is  strong  and  thexeHLsa  separate  youth 
division  or  special  officers,  or,  as  in  Great  Britain,  which  has  a  spec- 
ialized Careers  Service,  f or  young  people  below  the  university  level, 


7.    The  Unregistered  Unemployed  in  Great  Britain, 11  Department  of  Jsmploy- 
f  ment  Gazette-,  December  1976,  pp.  1331-36;  Guy  Standing,  'The  Distrib 
ution-  of  Concealed  Unemployment  in  Great  Britain, 11  British  Journal 
of;  Industrial  Rfelations^  vol^l<l--(July-1972) ,  ^pp^-231-99 ;  Chri stian. 
Brinkmann  and  Karen  SchoberTGottwald,  ft0n  the  "Occupational  Reintegra 
tion  of  the  Unemployed  during  the  1974/75  Recession4, 11  Mitteilungen 
aud  der  Arbeit smarkt-^und  Berufsforschung,  no.  2,4  1976,  pp,  -95*97. 
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there  is  an  intimate,  grass  roots  acquaintance  wr^Ji  the  local  dimensions 
^of  youth  unemployment  and  employment  that  compensates  for  some  underreg- 
istration.  k 

These  local  offices  also  have  a 'good  nation  about  the  young  people 
who  are  registered  as  unerijptOyed  for  various  reasons  but  are  not  sin- 
cerely^ seeking j work.    They  are  able  tb  mount  special  outreach  programs 
or  concentrate  activities  on  particular  groups,  based  on  the  close  ob- 
servation of  the  flow  through  their  office^.    Close  contact  even  em- 
boldens some  of  them  to* declare,  as  a  Swedish  report  does,  that  substan- 
tial proportions  <of  unemployed  young  people  suffer  from  such  work  dis- 
abilities  as  alcfohol  or  drug  addiction,  criminal  records  or  detention 
.histories,  and  other  social  problems  which  are  particularly  prominent 
in  metropolitan  areas.    Facing  the  actual  cirpumstances  of  the  regis- 

trants,  the  agencies  place  as  much  emphasis  on^ changing  the  character - 

■v  18 
istics  of  these  young  people  as  on  finding  jobs  for  them.       The  society 

is  not  held  entirely  to* blame,  as  tends  to  be  the  case  when  American 

national  data  are  interpreted  and  programs  are  established  for  youth. 

sympathy  for  unwilling  emp1^yeTy"andnaafrne^pecLaLion  that  the- young  peo - 

pie  will  be  rehabilitated  or  reformed  is  far  more  common  when  programs 

arise  from  the  direct  experience  of  employment  service  personnel  with 

youth.  \  ^ 

Registration  statistics  seem  to  serve  some  countries  quite  well  as 
a  barometer  of  changes  in  unemployment  to  which  policymakers  should  pay 
attention.    Changes  in  the  numbers  of  registrants,  the  duration  of  their 
unemployment  and  the  composition  of  the  registrants  are  pbserved  by  lo- 
cal officials.*Nlf  the  employment  service  is  so  organized  that  it  has 
the  chief  responsibility  for  youth  unemployment  programs,  its  proximity 
to  the  data.  conection^s^an^advantjage_<u-J^a^jresult ,  Britain  has  de- 
cided not  to  conduct  a  frequent  household  survey". 

In  contrast  to  other  countries,  the  United  States  has  lacked  ad- 
equate geographic  unemployment  data.   These  are  now  urgently  needed  be- 


18.    Sweden,  National  Labour  Market  Board,  op.  cit, 
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cause  program  allocations  hinge  on  local  unemployment -rates.19   We  do 
not  produce  the  equivalent  of  the  cumulation  of  local  office  youth  un- 
employment statistics  into  district  and  regional  totals  that  is  achieved 
by  the  Careers  Service  in  each  British  local  Education  Authority,  the 
Swedish  County  Labor  Boards,  the  German  Arbeitsamt  or  the  Japanese  PESO. 

But  more  important  than  the  collection  of  statistics  from  the 
ground\up  is  the  ability  of  the  sara£  agencies  to  participate  in  the  con- 
struction  of  programs  and  their  execution.    Even  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world  and  adequate  resources,  policymakers  will  face  difficult  de- 
cisions about  the  time  perspective  of  their  policies,'  the  division  of 
programs  and  funds  between  general  unemployment  programs  and  special  pro- 
grams for  teenagers,  the  amount  of  attention  and  program  dollars  to  con- 
centfate  on  disadvantaged  teenagers  out  of  the  total  allocated  to  teen- 
agers, and  the  part  of  teenage  unemployment  that  should  be  left  untouche& 
by  public  policy.    The  answers  must  come  out  of  the  experience  and  val- 

i 

ues  of  each  country,  based  on  adequate  information.    But  we* should  al- 
ways be  aware  that  good  information  is  a  necessary  condition  of  good 
policymaking,  although  it  definitely  is  not  a  sufficient  condition . 


S 


19.    Janet  L.  Norwood,  "Reshaping  a  Statistical  Program  to  Meet  Legi- 
slative Priorities,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  vol.  100  (November  1977), 
.pp—fi-ll;  Martin-Ziegl er ,  "Effort s~to  -Improve  Estimates  of  State 
and  Local  Unemployment,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  .vol.  100  (November 
1977),  pp.  12-18.  •         .  .  K 
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WHAT  DO  TEENAGE  UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS  MEASURE? 
^  By:  Orley  Ashenfelter 


ABSTRACT 

^     In  the  theory       labor  markets,  employment  and  labor  supply  are  f 
the  unambiguous  concepts  that  provide  the  focus  for  analysis  and  unem- 
ployment is  merely  the  difference  between  them.    In  our  labor  force 
statistics,  on  th$  other  hand,  employment  and  unemployment  are  the-  focus 
for  measurement  and  labor  supply  is  merely  the  sum  of  them.    As  %.  re- 
sult of  this  measurement  scheme  the  question  of  whether  measured  unem- 
ployment is  really  a  genuine  part  of  the  offer  to  sell  labor  is  never 
raised  because  the  set-up  of  the  statistics  has  implicitly  answered  it. 
Meanwhile,  the  measured  extent  of  teenage  unemployment  has  continued 
to  increase  throughout  "the  postwar  period  and  this  has  led  to  a  flurry 
of  research-  activity  geared*to  find  an  explanation  for  this  phenomenon. 
At  the  same  time  there  have  begun  to  be  .doubts  about  what  the  teenage 

-unemployment  statistics  actually  measure  and  serious  questions  about 
whether  they  measure,  a  phenomenon  comparable  to  that  for  adult  workers.^ 

In  this  paper  I  set  out  a  simple  consistency  check  on  the  extent 
to  which  measured  teeifc^e  unemployment  behaves  as  if  -  it  were  part  of 
the  offer  to  sell  labor?\L  also  apply  this  consistency  test  to  the 
unemploymenf  data  for  adurkworkers  where  it  passes  with  flying  colors. 
As  it  turns  ©ut,  the  measured  unemployment  data  for  some  teenage  groups 
does  not  seem  to  pass  the  same^test^ — This-neeessarily -raises-some  dif- 
ficult questions  about  the  actual  economic  content  of  these  statistics^ 
and  suggests  an  important  agenda  for  future  research. 

The  basic  idea  behind  these  consistency  tests  is  that  if  labor 

^supply  were'  a  known  quantity  and  if  unemployment  were  measured  without 
error  there  would  be  a  one-tQ-one  negative  relationship  between  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  for  any  particular  group.    Of  course,  the  labor 
supply  of  any  group  is  unobservable,  but  if  two  groups  offered  the 
same  quantity  of  labor  to  the  market  then  there  would  still  be  an  ob- 
servable one-to-one  negative  relationship  between  the  differences  in 
employment  and  unemployment  for  the  two  groups.    I  implement  this 
scheme  empirically  for  male  and  female  fourteen  to  fifteen,  sixteen 
to  seventeen,  eighteen  to  nineteen,  twenty  to  twenty-four  and  thirty-  ' 
five,  to  forty- four  year-olds  by  assuming  that  the  unobserved  labor  sup- 
ply of  blacks  and  whites  is  identical  apart  from  a  constant  and  'steady 

trend.    Although  there  are  a  number  of  econometric  difficulties  assoc-  

iated  with  this  procedure,  the  results  suggest  -that  for  males  eighteen 
and  over,  and  for  females  twenty  .and"  over  there  is  a  clear  negative  re- 
lalionshipfrbetween  employment  and  unemployment  differences,  but  that 
for  younger  groups  there  is  not.    This  suggests  that  considerable  re- 
search and  experimentation  with  the  measurement  of  teenage  unemploy- 
ment should  be  undertaken  before  the.se  statistics*  are  taken- at  face 
value.  ■  \      *   I  ' 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  the  theory  of  labor  markets  employment  and  labor  supply  are  the 
unambiguous  concepts  that  provide  the  focus  for  analysis  and  unemploy- 
ment is  merely  the  difference  between  them.    In  our  labor  force  statis- 
tics,  on  the  other  hand,  employment  and  unemployment  are  the  focus  for 
measurement  and  labor  supply  is  merely  the  sum  of  them.    As  a  result 
of  this  measurement  scheme  the  question  of  whether  measured  unemploy- 
ment is  really  a  genuine  part  of  the  offer  to  sell  labor  is  never 
raised  because  the  set-up  of  the  statistics  has  implicity  answered  it. 
Meanwhile,  the  measured  extent  of  teenage  unemployment  has  continued 
toj.ncreaseuthroughout  the  postwar  period  and  this  has  led  to" a  flurry 
of  research  Wtivity  geared  totffind  an  explanation  for  this  phenomenon. 
At  the  same  time,  there  have  ^figun  to  be  doubts  about  what  the  teenage 
unemployment  statist iqs  actual ly*<mea sure  and  serious  questions  about 
whether  they  measure  a  phenomenon  comparable  to  that  for  adult  workers. 

In  this  paper  I  set  out  a  simple  consistency  check  on  the  extent 
to  which  measured  teenage  unemployment  behaves  as  if  it  were  a  part  of 


the  offer -to  sell  labor.*    I  also  apply  this  consistency  test  to  the 
unemployment  data  for  adult  workers  where  it  passes  with  flying  colors. 
As  it  turns  out,  the  measured  unemployment  data  for  some  teenage 
groups  does  not  seem  to  pass  the  same  test.    This  necessarily  raises 
some  difficult  questions  about  the  actual  economic  content  of  these 
statistics  and  suggests  an  important  agenda  for  future  research. 

It  is  obviously  important  to  get  this  issue  clarified  because 
quite  a  lot  will  be  at  stake  in  this  area^in  future  years.  First, 
several  new  programs  designed  to  affect  the  labo^,  market  status  of 
teenagers  are  being  developed  and  if  these  are  to  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  their  impact  on  teenage  unemployment-statistics  we  must  know 
just  what  to  expect.    .Second,  the  continuing  process  of  analyzing  the 


♦Following  the  Usual  dictum  that  a  graduate  gtudent  who  writes  your 
paper  receives  no  acknowledgement,  while  a  graduate  student  who  does 
most  of  the  work  on  it  receives  a  footnote  reference,  I  am  tempted  to 
ignore  the^  substantial  assistance  I  have  received  from  David  Bloom  in 
the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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usefulness  of  the  overall  unemployment  rate  as  an  economic  and  sodial 
indicator  necessarily  requires  the  integration  of  discussions  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  teenage  unemployment  statistics!.    Finally,  decisions 
about  the  size  and  allocation  of  resources  devoted  to  labor  market  pro- 
grams for  ^outh  must  inevitably  be  guided  to  some  extent  by  the  state 
of  the  labor  market  for  young  people  and  it  is  important  to  know 
whether  t,he  current  unemployment  measurement  devic^  for  these^  groups 
is  sufficient  for  this  task. 

The  plan  of  the  paper  is  as  follows f   The  first  section  sets  out 
some  well  known  facts  about  the  change, in  fhe  employment  of  both  black 
and  white  teenagers  over  the  last-twenty-years .    The  second  section 
contains  the  conceptual  discussion  of  a  simple  test  for  the  cpnsis- 
tency  of  the  observed  movements  in  employment  and  unemployment -'  of 
teenagers,  while  the  tfrird  and  fourth  sections  report  on  some  initial 
empirical  tests  and  modifications  of  these  tests^  to  cope  with  various 
econometric  problems.    Concluding  remarks  and  issues  for  further  re- 
search  are  contained  in  a  final  section. 

—    s  ------ —  


SOME  FACTS  .  ' 

Most  of  the  basic  facts  about  teenage  employment  are  contained  in 
)  Figure  1.    As  a  benchmark,  it  may  be  seen  that  apart  from  a  small       ^Jf  , 

drift  upward,  adult  employment  has  remained  at  around  60%  of  adult  pop- 
ulation .throughout  most  of  thpN^ast  two  decades.    Though  more  erratic  j  § 
and  at  a  lower  level,-  the  e^pj^ymOTt/population  ratio  of  white  male 

teenagers  (fourteen-to  nineteen -years  old)  has.  followed,  a  similar  pa.t-  

tern.    Employment/population- "ratios  for  white  females,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  drifted  continuously  upward  in 'a  qualitative  pattern  mudi 
the  same  as  that  for  white  female  adults.    For.l)lack  youngsters,  how- 
<  'ever,  both  the  employment/population- ratios  of  males  and/females  have 
-  been  trending  steeply  down  for  the  last  two  decades.    It  is^his  lat- 

•  ter,  largely  unexplained  phenomenon,  that  has  suggested  a  cause-forv 
alarm. 
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FIGURE  1 


EMPLOYMENT/POPULATION  RATIOS  FOR  ADULTS  "AND  SELECTED 
CATEG(5Rl£S*BF  TEENAGERS,  ANNUAL  AVERAGES,  1SS4-1977 
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Table  1  contains  a  more  systematic  elaboration  of  these  patterns. 
The  coefficients,  in  this  table  give  the  annual  average  trend  in  the 
'employment/population  ratio ^of  the  indicated  group  while  holding  con- 
stant  the  employment/population  fcatio  of  all  adults  aged  thirty-five 
'to  forty-four.    Thus,  these  coefficients. may  be  thought* of  as  the  trends^ 
in  teenage  employment/population  ratios  relative  to  those  of  adults  ir 
their  prime  working  years.    This  table  indicates  the  same  basic  facts/ 
as  Figure  1  and  establishes  an  additional  onehr^FIrs't ;  thereha§^be§ 
no  discernible  trend  in  the  relative  ejr»l6yment7populationixatios  of 
whites  aged  fourteen' through  seventeen  in  the  last  two  decays  al- 
though there  has  been  some  secular  decline  for  white  male  eighteen- 
ancl  nineteen -year-olds.    Second,  there  has  been  a  substantial  decline 
in  the  relative  employment/pbpi^Ltion  ratio  of  all  black  teenagers 
and  this  decline  has  been"  especially  sharp  for  black  males.  Finally, 
Table  1  also  indicates  that  the  decline  of  the  relative  employment/pop- 
uiation  ratio  for  bfack  males  extends  to  the  twenty-  to  twenty-four- 
ye^r-old  group  ( as  we$JL.  \  m  * 

 4fu^l-£afle-j(<P  fhp  massive  fiSrlinfi  in  the  employment  /population 

ratio  of  black^tfcenagers^  it  wuld  Jtardly  be  surprising  to  find  that 
the  unemployment  of  this  group  had  increased  considerably  relative  to 

its  population  size.    I^deed^thisrhas  bee»  precisely  what  has  hap- 

*  ^  /  v 

pened  as  black  teenage  unemployment/population  rates  have*  increased 

from  three  to  ten  percentage  points ^depending  on  the  specific  age-sex 
group.  -  What  is  more  puzzling,  However,  is  tha^hite  teenage  unemploy- 
ment has  also  increased  significant^ Relative  to  its  population  size. 
It  is  this  last  phenomenon  that  leads  to  the^que.sJti.ojLJ)fLjust  what 
economic  interpretation  it  is  sensible* to" give  to  the  measured  teenage 
unemployment  statistics.    After^ali,  is  it  not  surprising  that  the  in- 
creasing employment  of  white  teenagers  is  associated  with  simuftan- 
eously  increasing  unemployment  for  this  group  while,  just  theSreverse  ■ 
is  the  case  for  black  teenagers?  ,  '  ' 

A  natural  initial,  response  is  that  simultaneously  increasing  em- 
ployment/population and  unemployment/population  ratios  for  white  teen- 
agers indicates  that  their  labor  supply  has  increased  secularly  as  well. 
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TABLE  1 


\ 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  EMPLOYMENT/POPULATION  RATIO 
OF  TEENAGERS  RELATIVE  TO  ALL  35-44 
YEAR-OLD  ADULTS,  1954-1977 


Age  Group 


lU-15  Year-Olds 


Black  Males     White  Males 


-.0100 
(.0030) 


-.0031 
(.0023) 


-.O0U8" 
(.0030) 


White 
Females 

-T0023" 
(.0016) 


16-17  Year-Olds 


-.0170 
(.OOUU) 


-.00U6 
(.0031) 


-.0051 
(.0037) 


-.0005 
(.f02U) 


18-19  Year-Olds 


20-2-U  Year-Olds 


-.0196 
(.0056) 


,-.0168 
(.0052) 


-.0077 
( .0025) 


-.0081 
(.0026) 


-.0052 
(.0065) 


-.00U2 
(.00U6) 


-.0012 
(.0026Oj 

*  /0058 
(.0021) 


Source: 


Regressions  of  the  first-differences  of  the  annual  average 
employment/population  ra$io  of  the  indicated  group  on  the 
siMllar  first-differences  of  the  employment/population 
ratio  of  35-UU  year-old  adults.    The  coefficients  in  the 
table  are  the'  constant  term  estimates  (and  estimated 
standard  errors)  from  these  regressions.    The  data  are 
based  on  the  Current  Population  Survey  estimates  and  are 
taken  from  various  issues  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review. 
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This  merely  restates  the  known  facts,  however,  because  the "conventional 
statistics  define  the  labor  supply  as  the  sum  of  employment  and  unerapioy- 
ment.    The  question  therefore  naturally  arises  as  to  whethq^the  actual 
increase  in  measured  teenage  unemployment  is  a  genuine  part  of  the 
true  but  generally  unobserved  labor  supply. 

A  CONSISTENCY  TEST 

the  absence  of  forced  work,  the  labor  supply  necessarily  in- 
cludes all  employed  workers  and  may  also  include  other  workers  that 
are  not  employed.    In  stylized  Keynesian  models  of  the  labor  market, 
unemployment  represents  Kb^rs  that  workers  are  unable  to  sell  on  the 
market  at  the  current  (or  prevailing)  wage  rate  for  one  reason  or 
another.1    This  disequUifefium  component  of  the  labor  supply  is  pre- 
sumably related  at  least  loosely  to  measured  unemployment  statistics. 
In  order  to  investigate  this  relationship  in  concrete  terms  suppose 
that  fo*  the  i—  group  of  workers  true  unemployment  U*  is  related  to 
measured  unemployment  U  as 


XV    °it     ^TTt     *i  TT, 

where      and  &.  are  parameters  and  v.t  is  an  error  of  measurement"  with 
mean  of  zero.    The  true  labor  supply  is        =  Eit  +  U*t  so  that  from  ^ 

(1)  it  follows  that 

(2)  ^  ♦  a.Uit  ♦  B.  ♦  vit  *  L.t 

The  implicit  assumption  in  the  Conventional  labor  force  statistics  is 
that  6-  =  0  and  o.  =  1.0  for  all  groups  and  the  variance  of  v  results 
only  from  sampling  errors.    In  principle  it  should  be  possible  to  test 
one  or  more  of  these  assumptions. 

It  is  worth  observing  that  a±  need  not  be  smaller  than  unity  be- 
cause the  true  labor  supply  may  be  larger  than  the  mere  sum  of  measured 
employment  and  unemployment.    In  this  case  the  quantity  p.  »  (cu  -  1)  v 

1.     For  a  rather  more  formal  discussion  see  Orley  Ashenfelter,  "Unem- 
ployment as  Disequilibrium  in  a  Model  of  Aggregate  Labor  Supply," 
Working  Paper  No. - 104,  "Industrial  Relations  Section,  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.J. ,  November  1977. 


would  measure  discouraged  workers  who  did  not  report  themselves  as  un- 
employed foT  one  reason  or  another.    It  is  also  worth  observing  that  the 
case I a  -  0  does  not  imply  there  is  no  "true11  unemployment,  because  3  may 
be  vkty<^iTge.    The  case  a  =  0  does  im?ply7  however,  that  movements  in 
measured  unemployment  are  poor  estimat.es  of  movements  in  truo  unemploy- 
ment. *  * 

*  1  liquation  (2)  suggests  that  the  parameters       and  3^  might  be  esti- 
matable  by  regression  after  rewriting  it  as 

(3)    E. .  =  L.^  +  g.+  a.U.^  +  v.,. 
v  '      it       it      Mi      l  it       it  . 

Of  course,  L^t  is  not  observed  and  so  j^urther/hypotheses  are  clearly 
required  to  implement  this  approach.    To  procebd  suppose  that  the  la- 
bor -  supply  of  two  groups  is  known  to  be  the  sam^apart  from  some  estim- 
atable  function.    In  particular,  assume  that  for  the  i—  age-group  the 
labor  supply  of  black  and  white  uorkers  of  the  same  sex  is  related  as 

(4>  V  ="Lwt  +  Yo  ♦  v  +  et  , 

where       is  a  disturbance  term.    The  logic  of  equation  (4)  is  that  the 
same  sorts  of  variables,  such  a.£  the  wage  rate  and  family  income,  de- 
termine the  labor  supply  of  black  and  white  workers  and  these  varia- 
bles o,ught  to  move  smoothly  relative  to  each  other  over  time. 

Finally,  writing  (3)  for  black  and  white  workers  separately,  sub- 
tracting the  latter  from'the  irormer,  and  substituting  (4)  leads  to 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  econometric  difficulties  that  I  shall 
take  up  below,  equation  (5)  suggests,  that  a  simple  regression  of  the 
difference  in  the  employment/population  rates  between  blades  and  whites 
on  the  unemployment/populat:Lon  ra^es  of  blacks  and  whites  can,  in  prin- 
ciple, identify  the  paramatersr  ct^  and       .    Note,  howeve*r,  that  the 
parameters       and  Yq  cannot,  be  identified  so  that  v/hethor  measured 
unemployment  is  an  upward  or  downward  biased  estimate  of  true  unem- 
ployment  cannot  be  determined  either.    Still,  estiraatos  of  the  par- 
ameters are  suggestive  of  the  extent  to  which  movements  in  measured 
unemployment  over  time  have  an  unambiguous  Keynesian -style  interpre-  
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Flnally,  in  the  case  where  the  parameters  ct^  and  ctj^are  equal  it 
is  possible  to  write  (5)  as  ^ 

™    Fibt  "  Ewt  =  Y0  +  ^  -  V  +  Ylt  *  «  ^Uwt  -  Ubt>  +  et  '  * 
The  foirm  of  the  estimating  equation  brings  out  clearly  the  simple  logic 
of  the  empirical  exercise  I  shall  report  below/   In  effect,  the  assump- 
tion of  a  close  relationship  between  the  labor  supply jof  blacks  and* 
whites  implies  that  with  clean  measurement  -of  unejnployment  the  slope 
of  the  relationship  between  differences  in  the  employment/population 
ratios  of  blacks^  and  whites  and  differences  in  the  unemployment/popu- 
lation ratios  of  blacks  and  whites  should  be  minus  unity.    It  is  to 


my  preliminary  efforts  to  estimate  this  relationship  that  I  shall  turn 

r 

next.    £  .  ' 

* 

INITIAL  ESTIMATES 

The  estitaates  of  equation  (5a)  in  Tables  2  and  3  for  the  age 
groups  indicated  are  based  on  annual  average  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment  per  capita  ovei^the^er£odHb9^~t^97-7v  which-  is-the^)eriod-for — 
which  consistent  data  on  teenagers  are  available. ^^^Thave  used  annual 
averages  so  as  to  avoid  the  adjustments  in  the  seasonal  pattern  of 
these  data  that  would  be  necessary  usdng  quarterly  or  monthly  data. 
This  strong  seasonal  pattern  also  may  imply  more  complicated  |abor  de- 
cisions  than  would  be  captured  by  so  simple  a  specification  as  equa-, 
tion  (4)  and  so  it  seemed  best  to  avoid  these  difficulties  at  this 
point.     I  have  also  fitted  these  equations  in  first-differences  through- 
out  because  initial  experimentation  wit:h  a  standard  procedure  that  al- 
lowed ^he^  disturbances  to  follow  a  first-order  autoregression  produced 
fitt^^e:riaLxQ;r^  'that  were  near  unity  formal  1 

groups . 

The  results  for  males  in  Table  2  clearly  suggest  that  for  the 
older  groups  a  is>near  unity.    The  results  for  thirty-five  to  forty- 
four-year-old  s^htf^Tsble  2  are  included  to-  see  how  the  consistency  test 
implied  by  equation  (5a)  works  for  k  primi5-aged  group  where  unemploy- 
ment presumably  has  the  least  ambiguous  interpretation.    As  can  be  seen 
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TABLE  2 

LEAST  SQUARES  ESTIMATES  OF  EQUATION  (5a) 
FOR1 MALES,  1954-1977 


Age  Group 
'    lU  -  15 

16  -  '17 


"5> 

Constant 

-.0075 
(.0033) 

-.0103 
(.0031) 


Estimate     ot : 


-.922 
(.1*81*) 


.535 
(.178) 


R_ 
.ll*7 

.300 


'  a- 


Duirbin-Watson 
Statistic 


1.71 


2.73 


<*  18-19 


-.0113 
(.0038) 


1.06 
(.190) 


.596 


2:09 


20—  21*  . 
35  -  hU  - 


-.0051 
(.0026) 


-.001** 
(.0011) 


.998 
(.188) 


'1.02 
(.109) 


.571* 


.808 


1.89 


1.98 


a  Estimated  standard  errors  xn  parentheses.    The  data  are 
from  the  same  source  as  noteo\in  Table  1. 
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TABLE  3 

LEAST  SQUARES  ESTIMATES  OF.  EQUATION  (5a) 
FOR  FEMALES,  1954-1977 


Estimate-  of: 


Age  Group 
lU  •»  15 

16^17 


Constant 

-.0082 
(.0030) 


-.0081  . 
(.0033) 


-.702 
(.l«6U) 


-.20U 
(.323) 


FT. 
.098 

.0*86 


Durhin-Watson 


Statistic 


2.1<9 


2.86 


18  -  19 


-.0038 
C0059) 


.0U7 
(.3»»3) 


,000 


2.10 


20  -  2h 


-.0055 
( .00li3) 


1.30 
(.1*38) 


.306 


1.39 


35  -"-kU 


-.0059 
(.0022) 


.381 
(.277) 


.082 


l.kl 


a-  Estimated  standard  errors  in  parentheses.    The  data  are 
from  the  same  source  as  noted  in  Table  1. 
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from  the  table,  a  =  1.02  for  this  group  and  this  estimate  is  quite  pre- 
cise in  the  statistical  sense,  so  that  these  data  clearly  pass  the  test. 
Though  somewhat  less  precise,  the  estimates  for  twenty-  to  twenty-four 
year-olds  and  eighteen-yeax-olds  are  also  very  close  to  unity.    The  es- 
timate for  sixteen-  to  seventeen-year-olds,  on/ the  other  hand,  is  near 
one-half  and  is  precisely  enough  estimated  that  poth  the  hypotheses  i 
that  a  =  1.0  and  a  *  0.0  may  be  firmly  rejected.    Finally,  the  estimate 
of  a  for  fourteen^  to  fifteen-year-olds  has  a  perverse  sign  and  is  esti- 
mated^ precisely  enough  so  that  even  though  the  hypothesis  a  =  0  cannot 
be  rejected,  the  data  are  not  consistent  with  a  value  much  larger  than 
zero  either.    In  sum,  the  measured  unemployment  data  for  male -fourteen- 
ai\d  fifteen-year -olds,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  sixteen-  and  seventeen- 
year-olds,  does  not  behave  as  would  be  expected  if  they  were  free  of 
measurement  error.    By  comparison,  the  data  for  older  groups  does  be- 
have in  the  expected  fashion.: 

As  can  be  seen  from  Tjabl'e  3,  the  estimates  of  a  for  females  are 
imprecisely  estimated  compared  to  those  for  males.    Although* this  may 
be  a  result  of  greater  measurement  error  variance  I  suspect  it  is  more 
a  result  hf  a  larger  variance  in  the. relationship  between  black  &nd 
white  labor  supply  measures  in  equation  (4)  and  is  a  reflection  of  the 


known  greater  volatility  in  labor  supply  for  women.    In  either  case, 
•however^  the  estijaates  of  a  for  "all  "three  of~the  age  groups  from-four- 
teen  through  nineteen  are  not  significantly  different  from  zero.  More- 
over, they  are  precisely  enough  estimated  that  the  hypothesis  a  =  1.0 
can  be  firmly  rejected.    For  the  twenty-  to  twenty-four-year-old  group 
a  ?  1.3  and  the  hypothesis  a  =  0  can  certainly  be  ruled  out.    For  the 
thirty-five  to  forty-four-year-old  group,  .on  the  othef _hand,  the  esti- 
mate of  a  is  closer  to  zero  than  unity,  but  the  latter  hypothesis  can 
only  barely  be  rejected  by  the  usual  ^ests.    Taken  together,  these  re- 


sults raise  serious  questions  £bout  the  interpretation  of  the  measured 
unemployment  statistics  for  all  teenage  females. 


and  fitting  equation  (5)  to  the  data  for  the  various  age  groups.  -As 
can  be  seen  from  the  table,  apart  from  the  increase  in  estimated  stand- 


Table'4  contains  the  results  of  relaxing  the  assumption,^  =  a 
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TABLE  4 


ESTIMATES  OF      AND       FROM  EQUATION  (5) 


Age  Group  ' 


Estimates  for  Males 


Estimates  for  Females 


lU  -  15 


-.883 
(.513) 


*-1.36 
(1.6U) 


-.657 
(.U7U) 


.770 
(2.1*) 


16  -  17 


.531 
.(.166) 


.326 
(.U53) 


-.129 
(.329) 


.62U 
(.821) 


18-  19 


1.08 
(.197) 


.9U2 
(.268) 


.091 
(.36U) 


—22U 
&  (.717) 


20  -  2U 


.92^ 
(.172) 


.630 
(.229) 


1.22 
(.U25) 


.396 

(.811) 


,35  -  W» 


.976 
(.171) 


.903- 
(.3U6) 


.520 
(.301+) 


1.12 
(.732) 


J 


Estimated  standard  errors  in  parentheses. 
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ard  errors  the  results  for  males  are  changed  very  little  compared  to 

♦  - 

those  in  Table  2.    Although  none  of  the  differences  between  the  esti- 
mates of      and  a    for  males  in  the  table  are  statistically  significant, 
*there  is*  a  clear  indication  that  the  a  estimates  for  blacks  a*e  larger 
than  for  whites.    This  is  especially  the  case  for  twenty-  to  twenty-four- 
year-jtflds,  but  it  is  also  the  case  for  all  of  the^ other  groups  as  well. 
Takers*  face  value  theste  results  suggest  that  the  dramatic  increases 
in  !4£$jfred  black  unemployment  rates  among  the  eighteen  and  over  cat- 
egories are  indeed  serious  constraint^  on  the~ labor ^market  choices  of 
these  workers.  ► 

The  point  estimates  for  females  in  Table  4  are  also. generally  un- 
changed from  those  in  Table  3,v  but  they  are  even  nwre  poorly  determined 
in  a  statistical  sense.    As  a  result;  it  seems  pointless  to  try  to  draw 
further  conclusions  regarding  female  behavior  from  these  results.  In- 
stead, I  turn  next,  to  a  number  of  econometric  problems  with  these  re- 
sults, including  especially  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  imprecision  in. 
the  estimates  of  the  ct^  that  is  motivated  by  the  imprecision  of  the 
estimates  for  females. 

V, 

SOME  COMPLICATIONS 

In  the  absence  of  additional  data,  the  only  way  to  increase  the 
precision  of  the  estimates  of  the  ctj  parameters  in  Tables  2  and  3  is 
by  the  introduction  of  .some  plausible  prior  information  into*  the  esti- 
mation process.    Since  I  expected  that,  if  anything,  these  coefficients 
would  be  likely  to  increase  with  age  this  seemed  like  a  plausible 'place 
to  start.    In  particular,  suppose  we  assume  ^  =  aw  and  array  these 
coefficients  by  age  so  that  i  is^now  an  index  of  age.    Suppose  fur- 
ther that  a.  »  a(i)  is  a  polynomial  function  in  age.    For  a  particular 
sex  gToup,  and  ignoring  thirty-five* to  forty-four-ye^r-olds ,  this  gives 
four  points  along  the  polynomial  so  that  nothing  is  gained  by  taking  a  t 

polynomial  greater  thfon  degree  three  because  this  requires  the  estima- 

*  .  i  '  '   

t ion  of  four  parameters.  *  In  fact,  I  started  by  assuming  that  the  ; 

fell  along  a  first-degree  polynomial,  then  estimated  the  resulting 

equations  by  the  familiar  "seemingly  unrelated  regressions11  method, 
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and  finally  tested  the  implied  restrictions.     Following  this  procedure 

sequentially  led  to  a  first-degree  polynomial  for  the  female  coeffi- 

r  3 

cients  and  a  second-degree  polynomial  for  the  male  coefficients.  The 
estimates  of  the  a/  following  this  procedure  are  tontained  in  Table  5. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  coefficient  estimates  for  males 
change  very  little  from  the  unrestricted  estimates  in  Table  2  and  there 
is  vtery  little  gain  in ^statistical  precision  either.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  coefficient  estimates  for  females  in  Table  5  are  also  little  changed 
from  t^e  unrestricted  estimates  Tn  Table  3,  but  estimated  standard  er- 
rors decline  by  almost  one-third.    The  "result~±3r  thar  previous  conclu- 
sions about  females  become  stronger,  with  the  implication  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  measured  female  teenage  unemployment  rates  is,  even 
more  suspect.  * 

A  final  serious  shortcoming  with  the  least  squares  estimates  of 
equations  (5)  and  (5a)  is  that  the  error  terms  in  thpse  equations  may 
he "correlated  with  the  unemployment/population  ratios  used  as  right- 
hand  variables*  in  them.    For  example,  a  positive  fillip  to  th<3  error 
term  in  equation  (4) implies  that  true  black  labor  supply  increases 
relative  to  true  w^ite^labor  supply.    But  if  measured  unemployment 
really  is  a  component  of^the^offer  to  sell  labor  so  that  a  /  0,  then 
botfc* measured  black  employment  and  measured  black  unemployment  may  in- 
crease.   The  result  is  that  the  composite. error  term  in  equation  (5a) 

\  '  -    _       v  .  

2.    See  Arnold  Zellnef^An  Efficient  Method  of  Estimating  Seemingly 
Unrelated  Regressions  and  Tests  for  Aggregation  Bias,"  Journal  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association,  vol.  57 (June  1962),  pp. 348-68. 

*  * 

3*.    The  calculated  F-ratio  for  testing  the  first-degree  polynomial  re- 

*  strict ion  against  the  unrestricted  estimates  for  females  was  .05, 
with  two  and  eight-four  degrees  of  freedom.    For  males  this  calcu- 
lated F-ratio  was  6.24,  which  implies  clear  rejection  of  the  re- 
strictions.   With  the  second  degree  polynomial  the  comparable 
F-ratio  was  .08  for  males.  AAs  a  matter  of  interest,  the  fitted 
polynomial  for  females  was  a.  =  .99  +  .25i,  where  i  =  1,  3,  5,  and 
8.5,  and  these*  correspond  to1 the  scaled  midpoints  of  the  fourteen 
tQ  fifteen,  sixteen  to  seventeen,  eighteen  to  nineteen,  and  twenty 
to  twenty-four  age  ranges.    For  males  the  fitted  polynomial  was 

a.  sl,9  +  l.li  .    The  coefficients  j.n  Table  5  are  esti- 

mated values  of  a.  based  on  these  equations 
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TABLE  5 


SEEMINGLY  UNRELATED  REGRESSION 
ESTIMATES*~OF  a  «      m      'CONSTRAINED  TO 
FOLLOW  A  POLYNOMIAL  IN  AGE 


Age  Group 


Estimates  for 


Males 


Females 


lU  -  15 


-.896 
(.U06) 


-.753 

(^308) 


16  -  17 


.U91 
(.221) 


-.26P 
(.206) 


18  -  19 


I.03 
(.1^8) 


.231 
(.182) 


20  -  2U 


.878 
J.  175) 


1.09 
(.3U8) 


Sstimated  ■  standard-errors  in  parentheses* 
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will  be  correlated  with  the  unemployment/population  ratio  used  as  an 
independent  variable  and  the  least  .squares  estimator  will  be  biased. 

There  are  two  points  that  may  be/tnade  about  this  issue.  First, 
this  form  of,  "simultaneity  bias11  need  not  invalidate  an  appropriate 
test  of  the  hypothesis  ct=0    based  on  the  least  squares  estimates. 
After  all,  under  this  null  hypothesis  the  error  term  and  the  unemploy- 
ment ratio  will  be  uncorrelated  so  that  the  probability  of  a  type  1 
exror  will  be  properly  controlled  even  though  the  power  of  this  test 
may  be  exceedingly  low.    Second,  it  is  in  principle  possible  to  rem- 
edy this  deficiency  by  adopting  an  appropriate^ instrumental— variable — 
estimator. 

In  practice  I  have  experimented  with  a  simple  instrumental  var- 
iable estimator  for  equation  (5a)  with  only  mixed  success.    I  have 
used  the  employment/  population  ratios  for  black  and^ white  thirty-five 
to  forty-four-year-old  adults  as  instruments  for  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  unemployment/population  ratios  of  the  various  younger  groups 
As  could  be  predicted  from  the  low  explained  variances  for  females  in 
Tablfe  3  this  ^procedure  led  to  estimated  standard  errors  for  the  a  co- 
efficients for  the  female  groups  that  were  so  large, as  to  render  the 
estimates  themselves  useless.    The  results  for  the  male  groups  were' 
somewhat  better  determined  and  they  are  contained  in  Table  6. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  table  these  estimates  of , the  cu  coeffi- 
cients for  males  are  generally  larger  than  the  least  squares  estimates 
in  Table  2.    Still,  the  basic  conclusions  remain  "generally  unchanged^ 
For  the  fourteen-  to  fifteen-year-old  group  the  estimate  of  a  is  es- 
sentially zero  as  before.    For  the  sixteen-  to  seventeen-year-old  - 
group-the  estimate  of  a  is  now  greater  than  unity,  but  its  associated 
standard  error  is  so  large  as  to  render  this  conclusion  very  weak. 

Clearly,  better  estimates  along  these  lines  would  be  useful  and  this 

f 

may  be  a  good  topic  for  future  research. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  paper  I  have  set  out  a  simple  consistency  check  on  the 
extent  to  which  measured  teenage  unemployment  behaves  as  if  it  were  a 
part  of  the  offer  to  sell  labor.    The  basic  idea  behind  this  consis- 
tency check  is  that  if  labor  supply  were  a  ,known  quantity  and  if  unem- 
ployment were  measured  without  error  there  would  be  a  one-to-one  neg- 
ative  relationship  between  ^employment  and  unemployment.    Of  course, 
the  labor  supply  of  any  group  is  unobserved,  but  if  two  groups  offered 
the  same  quantity  of  labor  t6  the  market  then  there  would  still  be  an* 


obseraSTeT^ 

employment  and  unemployment  for  the  two  groups.    1  implement  this 
scheme  empirically  for  male  and  female  fourteen  to  fifteen,  sixteeh 
to  seventeen,  eighteen  to  nineteen,  twenty  to  twenty-four,  and  thirty- 
five  to  forty-four  year-olds  by  assuming  that  the  unobserved  labor 
*  supply  of  blacks  and  whites  is  identical  apart  from  a  constant  and  . 
steady  trend.    Although  theye  are  a  number  of  econometric  difficulties 
associated  with  this  procedure  the  results  suggest  that  for  males 
eighteen  and  over  and  for  females  twenty  and  over  there  is  a  cleaf  neg 
ative  relationship  between  employment  and  unemployment  differences, 
but  that  for  younger  groups  there  is  not.    This  suggests  that  consid- 
erable research  and  experimentation  with  the  measurement  of  teenage 
unemployment  should  be  undertaken  before  these  statistics  are  taken 
at  face  value.  * 
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YOUTH  PARTICIPATION  RATES  AND  THE  - 
AVAILABILITY  OF  JOBS 
By:  F^ancine  D.  Blau 

ABSTRACT  v, 

\ 

This  paper  uses  data  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Surveys  to  ex-  X_ 
amine  the  relationship  between  local  area  unemployment  rates  and  the 
labor  supply  behavior  of  youth  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-four  in  1970. 
The  net  effect  of  the  unemployment  rate  on  the  probability  of  labor 

 force  participation  in'  1970  is  found  to  be  negative.   -Net  discourage- 

ment  appears  to  be  greater  among  youfig  women  than  among -young  men,  and 

 to  be  larger  among  blacks  than  among  whites.    Since  local  labor  market 

unemployment  rates  tend  to  be  correlated^veiHtime,-  the  coefficient  on 
the  unemployment  rate  variable  in  the  participation  regressions  was  held 
to  approximate  a  long-term  supply^ responsfe  to  persistent  intercity  dif- 
ferences.   The  net  impact  of  the  unemployment  rate  on  labor  supply  ad- 
justments over  a  one-year  period^is  also  Examined.    No  significant  ef- 
fect of  the  unemployment  rate  on  the  probability  of  labor  force  entry 
or  exit  between  1970  and  1971  is  obtained.  x  > 

These  findings  suggest  that  net  effect  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  ^ 
business  cycle  on  the  labor  force  participation  of  youth  would  not  be 
very  great.    However,  prolonged  periods  of  high  unemployment  could  pro- 
duce' net  discouragement  for  this  age  group.    At  the  level' of  the  local 
labor  market  our  results  suggest  the  efficacy  and  importance  of  policies 

>       designed  to  stimulated  aggregate  demand  in  depressed  slabor  markets. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  level  of  economic  activity  may  have  both  direct  and  indirect 
effects  on  young  adults.*  Economic  conditions  directly  affect  the 
probability  of  becoming  unemployed  and  current  earnings.    In  addition, 
 th^  »n^tnpJ^yriwnt^r^t.fi  may  -indirectly  affect  youth  by  influencing  their 


labor  force  participation  decisions.    This ^paper  investigates  the  re- 


sponsiveness of  the  labor  supply  of  y9ung  men  and  women  to  the  level 
of  unemployment. 

Economists  view  the  response  of  labor  supply  to  the  unemployment 
rate  as  being  the  net  result  of  two  opposing  effects.    The  additional 
worker  effect  predicts  that,  during  times  of  high  unemployment,  if 
the  primary  earner (s)  becomes  (become)  unemployed,  other  family  mem- 
bers may  enter  or  postpone  exit  from  the  labor  force  in  order  to  main- 
tain family  income.    Such  individuals  may  leave  the  labor  force  when 

**I  am  indebted  to  Lawrence  Kahn  for  helpful  comments  and  suggestions. 
I  would  like  to  thank  Ronald  Seeber  for  research  assistance*  Any 
remaining  errors  or  omissions  are  the  responsibility  of  the  aujhor. 
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economic  conditions  improve  and  the  primary  earner Cs)  is  (are)  again 
egiployed  on  a  regular  basis.    Alternatively,  the  discouraged  worker 
effect  holds  that,  during  times  of  high  unemployment,  when  individuals 
become  unemployed-,  'they  may  become  discouraged  and  drop  out  of  the  la- 
bor force  after  a  fruitless  period  of  job  search.    Others  may  postpone 
. labor  "force  entry  until  economic  conditions  improve/  Theoretically 
both  these  effects  may  operate  simultaneously  qn  labor  force  entries 
and  exits  to  produce  a  net  effect  on  labor  force  participation.  The 

the, cyclical  sensitivity  of  labor  supply  behavior  is  expected  to  be 

greater  for  groups  which  have  traditionaHy-had  a  weaker  attachment 

to  the  labor  force,  like  married  women  and  young  adults, 
v 

Knowledge  of  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  net  effect  of 
the  unemployment  rate  on  the  labor  force  participation  of  youth  has 
extremely  important  policy  implications.    If  the  discouraged  worker 
effect  prevails,  unemployment  statistics  will  tend  to  underestimate 
the  job  creation  task  ahead  for  this  group.    This  may  result  in  the 
adoption  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  which  are  not  sufficient  to 
reach  desire</goals.    In  addition,  to  the  extent  that  time  out  of 
the  labor  force  is  spent  unproductively,  young  people  will  suffer  neg- 
ative effects  on  their  subsequent  earnings  due  to  delayed  labor  force 
entry  and/or  b,reaks  in  t;heir  work  histories. 

If  thej  additional  worker  effect  is  dominant,  unemployment  sta- 
tisticswill  tend_  to  overestimate  ^the  future  need  for  jobs  possibly 
resulting       over-stimulatory  macro-policies  and  exacerbated  inflation 


problems,^  In  addition,  the  need  to  supplement  family  income  may  cause 
young  people*  to  interrupt  or  curtail  their  schooling  with  negative 
consequences  on  their  future  earning  power.    In  addition,  tp  the  ex- 
tent that  ^oung  people  are  concentrated  in  particular  occupations  or 
industries,  accelerated  dntry  during  recessions  woujd  increase  com- 
petition £or  these  jobs  and  worsen  employment  conditions  in  these  sec- 
i 

tors. 

Thd  empirical  evidence  on  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  dis- 
couraged-additional worker  effect  is  mixed.    Recent  time1 series  studies 
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suggest  that^  in  most  cases^  the  discouraged  worker  effect  predominates, 

but  that  the  negative  effect  of  the  unemployment",  rate  on  labor  force 

1         *  f 

participation  is  not  very  large.    Using  gross  flow  data  from  tho  cur- 
rent population  survey,  Smith  presents,  evidence  sviggesting  that  \the 
observed  cyclical  sensitivity  of  the  labor  force  is  due  to.  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  unemployed  workers  during  a  recession  coupled  with 
the  strong  likelihood  of  leaving  the  labor  force  when  unemployed.  Ac- 
cording to  Smith,  postponement' of  labor  force  entry  during  times' of 
~         ~~high  unemployment  does  not  play  an  important  role.      Such  time  series 

 studies  suffer  from  a  lack  of  detailed  data  on  the  personal  character- 

istics  of  workers.    This  means  that  the  time  series  results  do  not  un- 
ambiguously measure  the  impact  of  changes  in  the  unemployment  rate  on 
the  labor  supply  decisions  of  otherwise  identical  individuals,  since 
the  estimated  relationship  is  affected  by  compositional  factors  as 
well.  * 

Cross-sectional  studies  may  be  regarded  as  measturing  the  long- 
run  impact  of  unemployment  on  participatioh  ra^es.    THey  generally  indi- 
cate that  the  impact  of  the  local  labpr  market  unemployment  rate  on 
the  area  labor  force  participation  rate  is  negative,  sngnif icant ,  and 
*  larger  than  the  results  obtained  for  time  series  studie  s.-  However, 

c  •  such  findings  have  been  questioned  by  Fleisher  and  Hhod  es  because  of 
the  aggregation  problems  entailed  in  the  use  of  ave  rage  data  for  the 
local  labor  market.    After  correcting  for  these  problems.,  Fleisher  and 


ERIC 


See,  for  example,  Michael  Wachter,  "A  Labor  Supply  Mc-del  for  Sec- 
ondary Workers,:  The  Rgyiew  of  Economcs  and  Statistic  S,  vol.  b4 
(May  1972)  and  Peter  Ah,  "Unemployment  and  Labor  Force  Partic- 
i nation."  Southern  Economic  Journal,  vol.  34  (January  1968).  For 
an  excellent  review  of  the  early  literature  on  this  subject*  see 
Jacob  Mincer,  "Labor  Force  Participation  and  Unemployment:  ■ A  Ke- 
view  of  Recent  Evidence"  in  Margaret  Gordon  and  Robert  Gordon,  eds., 
Prosperity  and  Unemployment  (New  York:    John  Wiley  and  .Sons,  1966). 
Ralph  Smith,  "The  Discouraged  Worker  in  a  Full  Employment  Economy," 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Bus  ijiess_and 
Economics  Section,  1974. 

See    for  example,  William  Bowen  /md  TV  Aldrich  Finegan,  The  Econ- 
omics of  Labor  Force  Participation  (Princeton,  N.J. :  Princeton 
University  Press,  1969). 
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and  Rhodes  find  no  evidence  that  the  unemployment  rate  has  p.  significant 

,  4 
negative  effect  on  t.he  labor  J^prce  participation  rate.     However,  using 

microdata  for  a  sample  of  mature  married  women ^  BI&u  found  evidence  of 
significant  net  discouragement  among  whites  and  a  significant  addition^ 
a*i  worker  effect  among  blacks.^ 

This  paper  us.es  data  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Surveys  of 
Young  Men  and  Women  to  examine  the  impact  of  the  unemployment  rate  on 
labor  'force  participation.6    The  sample  is  restricted  to  youth  aged 
eighteen  to  twent;y-four  in  1970,  the  initial  "year  of  the^analysis"!  A 
cross-sectional  approach  is  used  in  which. the  impact  of  the  local  labor 
market  unemployment*  rate  is  ascertained  while  the  effects  of  other  var- 
iables which  in  fluence  labor  supply  behavior  are  held  constant.  Since 
H  data  on  individuals  are  used,,  aggregation  problems  are  not*  an  issue. 
The  net  e  ffect  of  the  level  of  unemployment  is  investigated  by 
introducing  th.e  local  labor  market  unemployment  rate  into  regression 
equations  estimating:    (1)  the  probability  that  a  respondent  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  labor  force  during  the  1970  survey  week,  (2)  the  condi- 


4.  Belton  F  leisher  and  George  Rhodes,  "Unemployment  and  the  Labor 
Force  Participation  of  Married  Men  and  Women:    A  Simultaneous 
Model, 11  The  Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics,  vol.  58  (Novem- 
ber 197  677    See  also  Belton  Fleisher  and  George  Rhodes,  "Indi- 
vidual Labor  Force  Decisions  and  Unemployment  in  Local  Labor 
Markets:  *  A  Foundation  for  Policy  Planning,"  unpublished  working 
paper,  undated.  .The  authors  claim  that  OLS  estimates  using  aggre- 
gate <:ross- sectional  data  are  biased,  since  unemployment  rates  in 
local"  labor  markets^  are  in  fact  %detei^ffe^"SlraaltaneOUsly~with-~ 
laboi:  force,  participation  rates,, 

5.  Fran  cine  Blau,  "The  Impact  of  the  Unemployment  Rate  on  Labor  Force 
*    Entities  and  Exits,"  unpublished  paper  presented  at  the  Secretary 

of  'Labor's  Invitational  Conference  on  the  National  Longitudinal 
Surveys  of  Mature  Women,  Washington,  D^£.,  January  26, ,1978. 

6.  Fo?r  a  description  of  the  Natipnal  Longitudinal  Surveys  data  for 
these  cohorts  see  Paul  Andrisani  and  Andrew  Kohen,  Career  Thresh- 
olds:   A  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Educational  and  Labor  Market 
Experience  of  Male  Youth,  vol,  5  (Columbus,  dhio:    Center  tor  Human 
Resource  Res;earchrpphio  State  University,  1975)  and  Frank  Mott. 

fit  al.,  Years  for  qfqgision:    A  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Education- 
al, LaborTforket  and  Family  Experiences  of  Young  Women,  1968  to 
1973,  vol.  4  (Columbus,  Ohio:    Center  for/Human  Resource  Res ear ch , 
OETcT  State  University,  1977).  / 


tional  probability  that  a  respondent  will  enter  the  labor  force  by  .the 
1971  survey  week . (given  s/he  is  out;  of  the  labor  force  at  the  time  of 
the  1970  survey),  and  (3)  the  conditional  probability^ that  a  respondent, 
will  exit  the  labor  force  by  the  1971  survey  week  (given  s/he  is  in  the 
labor  force  at  the  time  of  the  1970  survey) .    Local  unemployment  rates  . 
tend  tone  correlated  over  time.    Thus,  the  measured  impact -of  the  un 
employment  rate  on  the  participation  probability  (specification  one) 
would_reflecJLJLong-term  adjustments  "to  persistent'  intercity  differences. 
Where  the  focus  is  upon  .labor  force  enty  and  exit,  as  in  specifications 
two  and~Sr^7T~6ne-year~period  hasn^eTOdlowed-for-the  change-in- la- 
bor supply  behavior  to  take  place.    If,  f of  example,  there  are  considr 
erable' transaction. costs  involved  in  moving  into  and  out  of  the  labqy 
force,7  the  impact  6£  the  unemployment  .rate  on  supply  behavior  may  be 
less  in  the  case  of  entry  and'  exit  probabilities  than  in  the  case  of 
the  participation  probabilities .    Moreover,  both  types  of  cross-sec- 
tional estimates  may  exceed  the  cyclical  sensitivity  of  labor  supply 
to  short-term  changes  in  the  unemployment  rate. 

In  the  participation  regression,  the  dominance  of  the  discouraged' 
worker  effect  would  be  indicated  by  a  negative  coefficient  on  the  unem-' 
ploynrent  rate,  the  dominance  of  the  additional  worker  effect, ".by  a 

7.  James  Heckman  and  Robert  Willis,  "A  Beta-logistic  Model  for  the 
Analysis  of  Sequential  Labor  Force  Participation  by  Married  Wo- 
men," J^urnaJ_of_PoJj^aJ_Jconom^  vol.  85  (February  1977). 

—8-. — On  the  other-  hand-,-^the- sample- included  individuals  who  changed 


their  residences  between. 1970  and  1971.    Such  an  opportunity  to  al- 
ter the  labor  market  conditions  one.  faces  through  intercity  migra- 
tion has  no  counterpart  w>en  the  national  economic  situation  is  the 
relevant  context.  .This  consideration  would  reduce  the  magnitude  of 
the  upward  bias  discussed  in  the  text  (of  the  cross-sectional  as 
compared  to  the  cyclical  responses),  but  most  probably  would  not 
eliminate  it.    It  was  decided  Zo  include  individuals  who  changed 
their  residences  over  »the  period  so  as  to  eliminate  any  selectiv- 
ity bias  that  would  result  from  restricting  the  sample  to  those 
who  did  not  attempt  to  alter  their  situatidn.    See  Edwar<L Kalachek/, 
Donald  Larson  and  Fredrick  Raines,  "An  Investigation  of  Dynamic  La- 
bor Supply  Adjustment,"  unpublished  working  paper  prepared  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Administration,  UAS\  Department  of  Labor, 
March  1977,  for  an  analysis  which  considers  the  question  of  the  f 
speed  with  which  labor  supply^ adjustments  in  wor£  hours  are,  made. 
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positive  coefficient.    lit  the  entry  and  hxit  regressions,  an  ino^ease 
in  t&e  unemployment  rate  would,  other  things  equal,  work  to  decrease 
the -probability  6i  entering  the  labor  force  and/or  to  increase  the 
prbbability  of  exiting  the>  labor  force,  if  the  discouraged  worker*  effect 
predominates.    If  the  additional  worker  effect  is  dominant,  a  rise'  in 
the  unemployment  rate  would,  all  else  equal,  be  associated  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  probability cof  entering  the  labor  force  and/ar  a  decrease 
in  the  probability  of  exiting  the  l^Jpor  force. \  a  \ 

The  labor  force  status  of  thp  young  men  and  women  in  the^  sample  is 
summarized  in  Tafcle  1.    In  thi^age  group,  male  labor  force  participa- 
tion rates  were  one  quarter  to  a  third  higher  than  femal^ratesTin  1970. 
Womei^wefe  somewhat  more  likely  than  men  to  experience  unemployment, 
while  the  incidence  of  unemployment  among  blacks,  was  considerably  higher 
than  among  whites.    Young  women  were  four  times  as  likely  as  young  men 
to  e*it  from  the  labor  force  between  1970  and  1971,  and  one  half  to 

three,  fifths  as  likely  to  enter  the  labor  force  between  those Otwo  years. 

* 

THE  MODEL  8, 

The  labor- force  participation  decision  of  an  individual  may  be  con- 
ceptualized as  one  in  which *t he  individual  and  his  or  her  family  deter- 
mine the  allocation  of  each  member's  time  between  work  in  the  market  and 

various  nonmarket  activities  such  as  school  at tendance^in vestment  in  fu- 

9 

ture  market  productivity),  home  work  and  leisure*     This  decision  pro- 
cess  involves  comparing  the  relative  advantages  of  market  and  nonmarket 
activities  at  each  point  in  time.    An  individual  participates  in  the  la- 


bor force  at  time  t  if  the  value  of  his  oi*  her  time  in  "the  market,  w. 
exceeds  the  value  of  his  or  her  time  in  nonmarket  activities,  w  *. 


9.    See,  for  example,  Gary  Becker,  "A  Theory  of  the  Allocation  of 
Time,"  The  Economic  Journal,  vol.  75  (September  1965);  Jacob  - 
Mincer,  "Labor  Force  Participation  of  Married  Women:    A  Study  of 
Labor  Supply11  in  H.  Gregg  Lewis,  ed.,  Aspects  of  Labor  Economics, 
A  Conference  of  the  Universities — National  Bureau  Committee  of  Econ- 
omic Research  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  (1962); 
'  Reuben  Gronau,.  "The  Intrafamily  Allocation  of  Time:    The  Value  of 
the  Housewives1  Times, 11  American  Economic  Review,  vol.  63  (Septem- 
ber 1973) ;  and  James  Heckman,  "Shadow  Prices,  Market  Wages  and 
*    Labor  Supply, 11  Econometrica,  vol.  42  (July  1974). 
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TABLE  1 

LABOR  FdfctE  STATUS,  1970-71 
(percent) 


'Whites  Blacks 

Males         "  (n  -  1840)  (n  =  681) 
Labor  Force  Status,  1970 

Employed          .  75.1  74.6 

Unemployed  6.3  12.0 

Out  of  Labor  Force  "SL8.6  13.4 

Change  in  Status,  1970-71  , 

Entry  rate3'  55.7  60.4 

Exit  rateb  4.8         '  5.6 

Females  (n  -  2163)  (n  =  851) 


Labor  Force  Status,  1970 

.Employed  54.6  46.2 


Unemployed 


6.7  13.0 


i         Out  of  Labor  Force  38.7  .  40.8 

Change  in  Status,  1670-71 

Entry  rate3  .    ,  29.2  37.5 

Exierateb     .  20.0  23.4 


3'  Proportion  of  those  respondents  wh'i  were;' out  of  the  labor  force 
during  the  1970'survey  week  who  had  entered  by  the  1971  survey 
week. 

b  Proportion  of  those  respondents  who  were  in  the  labor  foce  during 
the  1970  survey  week  who  had  exited  by  the  1971  survey  week. 
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(w^*  is  the  shadow  price  of  time  in  nonmarket  activities  when  zero  work 
hours  are  supplied  to  the  market.)    S/he  does  not  participate  if  wt  is 
less  than  wt*.    The  tendency  of  many  families  to  practice  sex  role  spe- 
cialization* in  the  allocation  of  market  and  nonmarket  tasks  means  that 
the  same  variables  will  not  necessarily  influence  the' value  of  w*  in 
the  same  way  for  men  and  women.    For  dxaraple,  other  things  equal',  mar- 
riage may  raise  w*  for  women,  but  lower  it  for  men.    It  is  also  impor- 
tant  to  point  out  that  labor  market  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  sex  may  influence  labor  supply  decisions  by  lowering  w.  In 
the  context  of  the  labor  supply  model, # individuals        viewed  as  pur- 
suing optimizing  behavior.    However,  outcomes  are  not  necessarily  op- 
timal from  a  social  point  of  view,  since  they  may  reflect  a  disadvan- 
taged-elabor  market  status  , for  some  individuals. 

An  individual  may  change  his  or  her  labor  force  status  between 
time  t  and  t+i  if  the  value  of  market  and/or  home  time  changes.  The 
effect  of  a  given  change  in^the  value  of  market  or  home  time  depends ,- 
however, >on  the  initial  situation,  that  is,  the 'relative  magnitudes  of 
w^  and  w^*.    For  example,  suppose  over  the  course  of  a  year  a  woma^i 
has  an  additional  'child.    This  is  expected  to  increase  the  value  of 
her  nonmarket  time.    If  she  was  previously  in  the  labor  force,  will^"^ 
she- now  exit?    Not  necessarily.    If  the  value  of  her  market  time  Ini- 
tially greatly  exceeded  the  value  of  her  nonmarket  time,  then  it  is 
possible  that  she  will. remain  in  the  labor  ft>rce.    On  the  other  hand, 
were  the  gap  between  wt  and  w  *  smaller/  she  might  exit*    Thus,  the  % 
probability  of  labor  force  exit  or  entry  depends  on  both  the  initial 
values  of  home  and  market  time  and  on  the  changes  in  those  values  that 
have  occurred  over  the  period.       ^  £ 

While  the  notions  of  the  value'^of  market  time  and  nonmarket  time 
are  useful  theoretical  concepts,  it  is  generally  not  possible  to  ob- 
serve directly  or  measure  wt  and  wt*.    Thi$  is  obviously  the  case  with 


10.    Marianne  Fefber  and  Bonnie  Birnbaum  ("The  fNew  Home  Economics1: 
Retrospects  and  Prospects, 11  Journal^of  Consumer  Research,  vol.  4 
(June' 1977)  have  criticized  household  decision-making  models  for 
their  assumption  of  rationality  and  underemphasis  of  the  role  of 
#  tradition  in  determining  the -division  of  tasks  within  the  family. 
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respect  to  the  value  of  nonmarket  time.    The  value  of  market  time,  in 
the  form  of  the  market  wage  rate,  can  be  observed  for  individuals  who 
are  currently  employed.    However,  even  in  this  case,  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  observed  wage  rate  fully  represents  all  aspects  of  the  value 
of  market  time.    The  value  of  an  individual's  time  .spent  in  the  market 
depends  on  the  nonpecuniary  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  aspects  of  his  or 
her  work.    It  depends  not  simply  on  the  current  wage,  but  on  the  pros-  * 
pects  for  wage  growth  in  the  future  and  the  wage  penalty  associated^ 
with  the  labor  force  withdrawal  in  each  type  of  work.    In  addition,  if 
an  individual  becomes  unemployed,  the  alternative  opportunities  oyen 
to  him  or* her  must  also  be  considered,11  and  market  conditions  must  be 
taken  into  account.  L 

Thus  it  may  be  both  necessary  and  desirable  to  represent  fcoth  w^. 
and  w  *  by  the  set  of  exogenous  variables  that  determine  them,  rather 
than  by  their  actual  values.    In  this  study,  1-abor  supply  behavior  is 
explained  by  a  vector  of  personal  characteristics,  including  race,  edu- 
cation, potential  experience.,  health,  marital  status',  number  of  depen- 
dents, and  net  family  assets,  and  labor  market  characteristics,  includ- 
ing the  labor  market  unemployment  rate,  the  size  of  the  local  labor 
market  and  southern  residence  (Table  2). 

In  the  exit  regressions,  job  characteristics  such  as  union  cover- 
age and  occupation  -are  included  to  represent  such  factors  as  the  non- 
pecuniary  aspects  of  work,  opportunities  for  wage  growth  through  employ- 
ment and  the  wage  penalties  fox  discontinuous  participation.    However,  . 
the  ability  to  locate  a  job  with  specific  characteristics  may  depend 
on  economic  conditions  in  the  locality,    In  addition,  job  characteris- 
tics may  represent  self -selection  as  well  as  environmental  factors. 
Thus  results  are  presented  both  with  and  without  these  variables  in- 
cluded .  4^9^ 

In  both, the  entry  and  exit  regressions,  the  impact  of  changes 
over  the  1970-71  period  are  considered.    Changes  in  some  of  the  explan- 
atory variables  were  not  considered  to  be  solely  causes  of  changes  in 


11.    That  is,  the  whole  wage  distribution  must  be  considered. 
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TABLE  2 
VARIABLE  DEFINITIONS 


Dependent  Variables  t  1 

ILF         Dummy  variable  equaling  one  if  respondent  was  in  the  labor  force 
during  the  1970  survey  week,  and' zero  otherwise* 

NL  -        Dummy  variable  equaling  one  if  respondent  was  in  the  labor  force 

during  the  1971  survey  week  (given  respondent  was  out  of *  the  labor 
force  at  the  time  of  the  1970  survey),  and  zero  otherwise. 

LN  Dummy  variable  equaling  one  if  respondent  was  out  of  the  labor  force 

during  the  1971  survey  week  (given  respondent  was, in  the  labor  force 
at  the  time  of  the  1970  survey),  and  zero  otherwise.  ,( 

Explanatory  Variables  • * 

RACE       Dummy  variable  equaling  one  if  respondent  is  black,  and  zero  other- 
,  wise. 

'Etf  Highest  grade  attained  (years).  r 

#  POTEXP    Potential  labor  market  experience  -  Age  -  Education  -  Six.  Experience 

is  constrained  not  to  begin  before  age  14. 

HEALTH  'Dummy  variable^  equaling  one  if  health  limits  the  kind  or  amount  of  * 
work  the  respondent  can  do,  and  zero  otherwise. 

MSP         Dummy  variable  equaling  one  if  respondent  is  married"  spouse  present, 
and  zero  otherwise. 

*  .  •  * 

DEPS    #  Number  of  dependents,  excluding  spouse. 
ASSET      Net  family^ assets  ($l,000s). 

UNION  Dummy  variable  equaling  one  if  respondent's  wages  are  set  by  collective 
1  '   bargaining,  and  zero  otherwise. 


PTM 


Dumm^variable  equaling  one  if  respondent  is  a  professional,  technical 
or  managerial  worker,  and  zero  otherwise. 


SERV'      Dummy  variable  equaling  one  if  respondent  is  a  service  worker,  and 
zero  otherwise. 

UE    '     ^  rocal  labor  market  unemployment  rate  (annual  average). 

$0UTH      Dummy  variable  equaling  one  if  respondent  resides  in  .the  south,  and 
zero  otherwise.  $,  • 

s  , 
'SIZE       Size  of  local  labor  market  (100,000s). 
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TABLE  2 

VARIABLE  DEFINITIONS  (con'd.) 


CHDEP      Change  in  number  of  dependents. 

CHMSP      Dummy  variable  equaling *one  if  respondent' changes  marital  status  to 
'         married  spouse  present,  and  zero  otherwise.. 

CHWDS      Dummy  variable  equaling  one  if  respondent  changes  marital  status 

from  married  spotise  present  to  widowed,  divorced  or  separated,  and  , 
zero  otherwis^ 

CHIH       Dummy  variable  equaling  one  if  respondent's   health   improves,  and 
zero  otherwise. 

CHDH       Dummy  variable  equaling  one  if  respondent's  health  deteriorates,  and 
zero  otherwise. 

.  **  * 

UERACE    UE  X  RACE .  -  y 


'  1 
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the  individual's  labor  force  .behavior.    For  example,  the  magnitude  of 
assets  might  change  as  other  family  members  responds  to  a  change* in  the 
individual's  behavior.    In  addition,,  changes  in  assets  over  the  period 
may  be  due  to  economic  conditionsv/"and  thus  should  be  .omitted  so  that 
the  foil  effect  of  economic  conditions  is  captured  b^tfte  unemployment 
rate  variable.    The* impact  of  changes  in  educational  attainment  over 
the  period., would  also  be  ambiguous  as  to  causation.    The  focus  is  upon 
changes  in  health,  marital  status  and  number  of  dependents.    It  may  be 
argued  that  changes  in  labor  force  status,  marital  status  and  number 
of  dependents  between  1970  and  1971  ate  all  determined  simultaneously . 
The  assumption  made  here  is  that  changes  in  marital  status  and  number 
of  dependents  are  determined  prior  to  the  Ghartge  in  labor  force  behav- 
ior.   This  means  that  these  variables  will  be  uncorrelated  with  the  - 
error  term  so  that  -unbiased  parameter  estimates  may  be  obtained  with 
ordinary  least  squares.    However,  in  this  case  also,  the  regression 
results  arte  presented  with  and  without  these  variables  included. 

EMPIRICAL  RESULTS 

The  regression  results  obtain^l  using  ordinary  least  squares  are 
shoym  in  Table  3  fox  youfig  men  and^Table  4  for  young  women.       The  rel- 
atively .fow  adjusted  R^'s  for  the  regressions  are  characteristic  of  ' 
cross-sectional  studies,  particularly  in  the  case  of  binary  dependent 
variables.    In  addition,  small  sampie  size  is  a  problem  in  tHe  case 
of  the  male  entry  regression.  *  .  ^ 

The  strongest  results  for  the  unemployment  rate  are  found  in  the 
labor  force  participation  regressions  ^equation  1) .    The  coefficient 
on  the  unemployment  variable  is  negative  and  significant  in  the  female 
regression  and  negative  and  larger  than  its  standard  error  in  the  malc^ 
regression.    The  inclusion  of  a  racial  interaction  term  in  equation  2 
suggests  that  net  discouragement  -is  greater  among  blacks  than  whites 
(although  the  racial  difference  is  not  significant  in  the  case  of 
males).    Other  things  equal,  a  one  percentage  point  rise  in  the  labor 
market  unemployment  rate  woulci  result,  in  .a.  decrease  of  1.06  percentage 


12.    Considerations  of \  time  precluded' experimentation  with  the  more 
appropriate  logit  or  probit  specifications.. 


TABLE  3 

REGRESSION  RESULTS;    YOUNG  MEN 
(Standard  Errors) 


Explanatory  Variables 


Personal 

Characcerisclcs  (1970) 

RACE 


ED 

POTEXP 
HEALTH  - 
MSP 
D2PS 

ASSET  ^ 

Job' Characcerisclcs 
(19?0)  * 

.  IW'IOX 
PTM 
SERV 


Parcicipacion  (ILF)     J         Encr>\  (NL) 
(1)  (2)  (3$      /  (4) 


0.03946° 
CO. 01807) 

0.b0212 
(0.00459) 

0.033i?6a 
(0.0044?) 

-0.03878 
(0.02614) 

0.136313 
(0.019£7) 

0.00919 
(0.01052) 

0.00125 
(0.00095) 


0.05564 
(0.04351) 

0.00211 
(0.00459) 

0.033883 
(0.00443) 

-0.03891 
(0.02615) 

0.13624* 
(0.01967) 

0.00926  ' 
(0.01052) 

0.00126  . 
,(0.00096) 


-0.0152r 
(0.07053} 

0.01271 
(0.01974) 

-  0.03977* 
(Q. 01956) 

0.04885 
(0.10153) 

0.24570C 
(0.14469) 

c-0. 60583 
(0.12046) 

-0.01227 
(0.01179) 


-0.0223 
■JO. 07178) 

0.014'62 
(0.02007)  , 

0.04192b 
(0.0X968) 

0.20517 
(0.16/733) 

0. 24661° 
(0.14755J 

-0.0(1444 
(0.12138) 

-0.0M81 
(0.01/182) 


(5) 


0.02142**  . 
(0.01262) 

-0.00519 
(0.00315) 

-0.01285* 
(0.00298) 

-0.00100 
(0.01945)^ 

-0.01885 
(0.01270) 

0.00184 
(0.00667) 

-0.00020 
(Q. 00058) 


Exic  (LN*) 
(6) 


(7) 


0.025292  0.024S3 

(0.01272)  (0.01279) 

-0.00437  -0.00403 

(0.00333)  (0.00334) 

-0.012713  -0.01226a 

(0.00300)  (0.00304) 

0.00011  a  0.00328* 

^00.01944)  (0.03198) 

-0.01824  -0.0^392° 
(0.01273^10.01410) 

•0.0f)206  -0.00062 

(0.00667)  (0.00751) 


-0.00020 
(O.OG05J8) 


-0.01872 
(0.01196) 

s-0. 00841 
,(0.01579) 

-0. 03349° 
(0.01844) 


-0.00022 
(0".  00058) 


-0.01(338 
(0.01201) 

-0.009Q2 
(0.01579) 

-0  ,  034  2  6° 
(0.01843) 


'45a 


\     ,  *  TABLE  3  * 

J  I 

REGRESSION  RESULTS:    YOUNG  MEN 
, (continued)  7" 


Explanatory  Variables         Participation  (ILF) 


Entry  (NL) 


Labor  Market 

Cnaracteristics  ( 

.  CE 
SOUTH 

size 

Changes  (19  70-/1) 
CHDEP 

CHYS? 

CHVBS 

*  CHIH 

CHDH 

Interaction 
UERaCE 


1^0) 


(1) 


-0.00545 
(0.00357) 

-0.04592* 
(0,01763) 

0.00015 
(0.00070) 


(2) 


-0.00445 
(0.00433) 

-0.04558* 
(0.01766) 

0.00015 
(0.00070) 


(3) 


0.00298 
(0.01240) 

0.10441, 
(0.06355) 

0.00113 
(0.00250) 


(4) 


0.00157 
(0.01247) 

0.09188 
(0.06490) 

0.t00113 
(0.00251) 


T 


0.06159 
(0.04716) 

0.05641 
(0.11789) 

(n.a.) 


-0.24049 
(0.20266) 

-0.03670 
(0.  14002) 


(5) 


-0.00212 
(0.00249) 

-0.02519b 
(0.01223) 

0.00028 
(0.00049) 


Exit  (LN) 
(6) 


-0.00183 
(0.00250) 

-0.02816b 
(0.01241) 

O.OQ029 
(0.00049) 


(7) 


-0.00180 
(0.00249) 

-0.02674b' 
(0.01242) 

0.00028 
(0.00049) 


-0.00678 
(0.00811) 

-0.04286b 
(0.01708) 

0.01697 
(0.037tt) 

-0.00220 
(0.03920)* 

0.01539 
(0.02612) 


-0.00310 
(0.00758) 


4Gp 


TABLE  3. 


REGRESSION  RESULTS:      YOUNG  MEN 
(continued) 


Explanatory  Variables         Participation  (ILF)  x 

.   (1)  t  (2)  .' 

0.71350  ^  •  0.70821 

0.107  t  0.107 

29.864  27.154 

2398  2398 


Constant  Term 
Adjusted  R2 
F-s tat 1st ic 
Observations 


Entry  (NL) 


(3) 

o\  31490 
0.018 
1.649 
353 


(4) 

0.29625 
0.016 

,  1.418 

353 


(5) 

0.16322 
0.021 
4.745 
1717 


Exit  (IN) 
(6) 

0.16021 
0.023 
4.077 
1717* 


(7) 

0.16179 
0.025 
3.413 
1717 


n.a.    not  applicable. 

3  s/gnificant  at  the  1*  level 
b 


on  a  two-tailed  test, 


Significant  at  the-  S.  level  on  a  two-tailed  test. 


Significant  at  the  \Q%  level  on  a  two-tailed  test. 
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TXBLE  4.    REGRESSION  RESULTS:  YOUNG 
(Standard  Errors) 


WOMEN 


Explanatory  Variables  Participation 

(1)  P 

Personal 

Characteristics  (1970) 

•RACE 


ED 


POTEXP, 


HEALTH 


MSP 


DEPS 


ASSET 


•lob  Characteristics 

(1970)     ,  ; 

4 

'    UNION  * 
PT>! 

SZHV  % 


0.03069 
(O.Q22M) 

0.05843a 
(0.00593) 

0.03955a 
(0.00573) 

-0.08587b 
(0.0429$)  - 

-0.'ll87ia 
(0.02202) 

-0.08592a 
(0.01202) 

-0.00044 


0. 
(0. 

0. 
(0. 

0. 

<o. 

-0. 
(0. 

-0. 
(0. 


(ILF) 
(2) 


16 152 a 
05738) 

05858a 
00592) 

03986a 
00572) 

08572b 
04295) 

11820a 
02200) 
a 


Entry  (NL) 


-0. 
(0. 

-0.00049 


0868? 
01202) 


(0.00085)  (0.00085) 


(3) 


0.09267a 
(0.03535) 

0.01737b 
(0.00880) 

-0.01873b 
(0.00938) 

#  0.00403 
(0.05908) 

-0.04093 
(0.0362$) 

-0.01135 
(0.01771) 

-0.00161 

(6,ooi2iy 


(4) 


0.07999 

.{0..035A3L 

0.01687C 
(0.00878) 

-0.01840C 
(0.00941) 

-0.08598 
(0.09863) 

-0.05466 
(0.03941) 

-0.01214* 
(0.01846) 

-0.00140  ' 
{0.00120) 


(5) 


0.01748 
OK02502) 

-0.03738a 
(0.00702) 

-0.02337a 
(0.00614) 

0.08238 
(0.05179) 

0.060>8a 
(0.02330) 

0.03505b 
(0.01421) 

0.00145 
(0.00099) 


Exit  (LN) 
(6) 


0.02683 
(0.02508) 

-0.03760a/ 
(0.0077*6) 

-0.022390a 
(0.00615) 

0.07335 
(0.05160) 

^0.061464a 
(0.02319) 

0.03245b 
(0.01416) 


(7) 


0.01933 
(0.02507) 

-6,03309a 
(0.00771) 

-0.02429a 
(0.0061D) 

0.02752 
(0.07836) 

0.07437a 
(0.02477) 

0.052173 
(0.01445) 


0.00142  0.00108 
(0;000997  (0700035) 


CO 


-0.08794 
(0.02697) 

0.04882 
(0.03489) 

O.06670b 
(0.02818) 


-0. 09249" 
(0,02655) 

0.03445 
(0.03443)^ 

i  0.06266b' 
(0.02788) 


7  „ 


TABLE  4.    DEGRESSION  RESULTS: 
(continued) 


YOUNG  WOMEN 


Explanatory  Variables       Participation  (ILF) 


Labor  Market 

Characteristics  (1970) 
«*  *> 

UE 


SOUTH  ^ 
'SIZE 

Changes  (1970-71) 
CHDEP 

CHMSP 

CHWDS    ,  . 
CKIH 


CHDH 


Interaction  * 


4K 


(1) 


-0.019943 
(0.00554) 

-0.01840 
(0.02199) 

-0*00030 
(0.00090) 


UERACE 


-  «l 


(2) 


-0.01061 
(0.00669) 

-0.01540 
(0.02200) 

-0.00035 
(0.00090) 


-0.02866 
(0.01155) 


Entry  (NL) 


(3) 


0.00*49 
(0.00B1E) 

0.02019 
(0*03462) 

-0.001O8 
(0.00146) 


(4) 


-0.Q0041 
(0.00808) 

0.02958 
(0.03459) 

-0.00110 
(0.00146) 


-0.01345 
(0.02708) 

0.04273 
(0.05953) 

0.39492* 
(0.^9321) 

0.14553 
(0.11880) 

0.01511- 
(0.07181) 


(5) 


-O.00051 
(0.00635) 

-0.00277 
(0.02384) 

O.0OO31 
(0.OOO94) 


Exit  (LN) 
(6) 


O.0005O 
(0.000634) 

-0.01379  ■" 
(0.02401) 

0.00046 
(0.00094) 


N 


(7) 


-0.00061 
(0.00625) 

-0.01395 
(0.02563) 

o.ona75 

(0.0009.4)" 


0.09690a 
(0.01791) 

0.14225a- 
(0.03205) 

-0.0$6£ff 
(0.06392) 

0.09977 
(0.10148) 

0.05814 
,(0.05317) 


4'63 


TABLE  4.    REGRESSION  RESULTS :    YOUNG  WOMEN 
(continued) 


Explanatory  Variables     Participation  (XIV) 


Constant  "Term" 
2 

Adjusted^  « 

F-Statistic 

Observations 


(1) 

s 

0.00595 
0.085 
24.390 


2506 


.  .  X2) 
^  -0.03*55" 
0:087 
22.778 
2506  - 


Entry  (NL) 
(3)  .  (4) 


0.16746 
0.044 
5.485 
971  V  . 


>  0.17693 

6 

0.060 
5.103 
971 


(5) 
0.66660 
0.027  . 
5.321 
1531 


Exit  (LN) 

(6) 
0.66235 
0.037 
5.576 


<7> 
0.57968 
0.068 
7.225 


1531 


1531, 


Significant  at  the  1  percent  level  on  a  two-tailed  test. 


b  *  t  * 
Significant  at  the  5  percent  level  on^a  two-tailed  test. 

<• 

Significant  at  the  10  percent  level  on  &  two-tailed  test." 


4* 
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points  in  the  participation-  p^babhity  of  white  young  women  and  3.92 
percentage  joints  in  the  participation  probability  of  black  young  wo- 
L     Among Mles.  the  effects.are  seller.    M  increase  of.une  percent-, 
age  points  the  unemployment  rate  would  reduce  the  parttc.pat.on  p  r*. 
LZy  by  .4S  percentage  points  forwhite^and  .76  percenta^ge -peats  _ 

for  blacks.  ,  ' 

No  evidence  of  a  significant  net  effect  of  the  unemployment  rate 
on  entry  or  exit  probabilities 'is  obtained.    (These  .findings  were  not 
altered  by  the  inclusion  of 'a  racial  interaction  term.,  Unfortunately, 
since  t„* -regression  coefficient  measures  the^  effect  of  the  unem- 
ployment rate,  it  is  not  possible  to  infer  a*fcng  regards  the  mfeu 
^     the   dditional  and  discouraged  wWeSffect,  taken'  separatW . 
HoLer,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  "thayhese  findings  support  our 
expectation  of  a  larger  impact  of  the  unemployment  rate  on  the  lo 
term  labor  supply  adiustmsnts  .estimated  in  ****^£Tj  , 
sions  than  on  the  sorter-term  %djustments  esttmated  a  the  entry 

■  exit  regressions  '  nltaber 'of ' other  factors  in- 

-The  recess  on  re  ul  .«*.  the  nea„  unemploy. 

fluencing  young  people  s  laoor  suPP  /  ^  thfeMa 

-ment  rate,  blacks  have  a^her  probacy  of parttct at»  n^h 
-    b0r  force  than  their  white  cVerpar^However,  whtle  ■ 
'  a  e  more  likely  to  enter  the  labi  force  thah  their  +*.  • 
Mack  males  have  a  higher  probability  of  exiting  than  whtt  .    m  _ 
suggests  that  tie  racial  differential  'in  participate  probabilities  . 
:   g "males  would  be  narrowed  or  even  reversed,  as  the  cohort  ages 
V^hil    the  participation  gap  a^ng  females  would  be. widen    .    Crt»»  « 
■     cords  with  cross-sectional  iata  on  labor  force  participation  by  race 0 

•  '      The  regression  r^lts  bear  out^r  expectation  that,  gxven  th 

■  current  division  of  fZr  by  sex  in  many  families,  , 
'  .  affect  male  ^adfemale  participation  differently.    Marriage    s  strong 

p ItivelT^elated  With  „l.  partition    .Addition.  ■ 

•  Is  tend  also  to  be  positively  related  to  participatioh.    (The  lack  ^ 


H    -r-r-r j  ^^"1  Re°°rt  °f  the  resident  CWashington,  p,C: 
-  toUrnaenf  .mntiniefrtce',  1976),  pp.  H^JMr 
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of  statistical  significance  of  DEPS  and  CHDEP,  as  well  as  the  occa- 

•  sional  inconsistent  signs  of  the  former  are  probably  due  to  their  "' 
colinearity  with -marital  status.)    Among  females,  marriage  and  addi- 
tional dependents  are  'strongly  negatively  related  to  participation. 
Marital .dissolution  over  the  period  is  a  strong  predictor  of  labor 
force  entry  (equation  4). 

Such  demographic  variables  appear  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
large  sex^difference  in  exit  rates  for  this  age  group  that  was  noted 
earlier:  -Among  females,  other  things  equal,  remaining  or  becoming 

*  married  (spouse  present)  during  the  period. is  positively  associated  with 
the  probability  of  exiting  the  labor  force.    Simiiarll  the  presence  . 
of  dependents  "and  increases  in  the  number  of  depender/ts  over  the  per- 
iod contributed  to  an  increase  in  .the  exit  rate,  all  else  equal.  How- 
ever, after  controlling  for  the  impact  of  such  factors,  variables  corre- 
lated with  market  opportunities  such  as  education,  potential  experience, 
union  coverage  and  occupation  are  also  important.    This  suggests  that  . 
narrowing  sex  differences  in  market  opportunities  might  reduce  sex  dif- 
ferences in  labor  supply  behavior. 

CONCLUSION 

This  paper  used  data  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Surveys  to  ex- 
amine the  relationship^ between  local  area  unemployment  rates  and  the 
labor  supply  behavior  of  youth  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-four  in  1970. 
The  net  effect  of  the  unemployment  rate  on  the  probability  of  labor 
Jorcejarticipation  in  1970  was  found  to  b* negative.    Net  discourage- 


ment appeared  to  be  greater  among  young  women  than  among  young  men,  and 
to  be  larger  among  blacks  than  among  whites.    Since  localMabor  market 
unemployment  rates  tend  £o  be  correlated  over  time,  the  coefficient  on 
the  unemployment  rate"  variable  in  the  participation  regressions  waS 
held  to  approximate  a  long-teifo  supply  response  to  persistent  inter- 
city  differences.,  The  net.  impact  of  the  unemployment  rate  on  labor 
supply  adjustments  over  a  one-year  period  was  also' examined.    No  signif- 
icant effect ,6f  the  unemployment  rate  on  the  probability^  labor  force 
entry  or  exit  between ^970  and»*19"71  was  obtained. 
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*  The  possibility  that  these  findings  are  an  artifact  of  the  partic- 
ular time  period  investigated  cannot  be -dismissed.14    In  particular,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  confirm  these  results  for  a  period  when  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  was  above  4.9%,15  the  average  for  1970.  How- 
ever, we  may  tentatively  conclude  that  these  findings  are  consistent 
with  the  notion  that 'there  exist  considerable  transactionT  costs  of 
moving  into  and  out  of  the  labor  force  and  that  the  impact  of  the  un- 
employment rate  on  the  long-term  determination  of  labor  supply  exceeds 
its  impact  on  short-term  adjustments  over  a  one-year  period.    This  m 
turn  leads  us  to  expect  that  the  net  effect  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
business  cycle  on  the  labor  force  participation  of  y6uth  would  not  be 
very  great.    However,  prolonged  periods  of  high  unemployment  could  pro- 
duce net  discouragement  for  this  age  group.    At  the  level  of  the  local 
labor  market-our  results  suggest  the  efficacy  and'  importance^  poli- 
cies designed  to  stimulate  aggregate  demand  in  depressed  labor  markets. 


14. 


15. 


•  ,  ■    _    ,     „         T_    niTViP  Transition  from  School  to  Work  of 

wSfrECKi*-  £25J Ta£.  December  UK)  found  no 
Tfoong  Mm,  yearts  iab0r  market  unemployment  rate  on 

"schoof  enrolment  and  labor  force  participation  pxob- 
abilities  for  the  years  1967  and  1969. 


Employment  and  Training  Report  of  the  President , 


p.  211. 
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FAMILY  STATUS  AND  LABOR  FORCE  PATTERNS 
By:  Martha  S.  Hill 


/         *  ABSTRACT 

/  ^  * 

Shifts  in  both  parefntal  and  own  living  arrangements  among  yduth 
.  and  young  adults  are  analysed  in  terms  of  their ^effects  on  the  labor 
«  supply  of  these  groups.    A  general  theoretical  model  of  household 
utility  maximization  based  on  the  youth's  evaluation  of  household 
member  preferences  is  applied  to  a  sample  of  noninstitutional  indi- 
viduals aged  sixteen  t of  twenty -four  in  1975  who  were  classified  as 
a  child  of  the  household  head  of  a  Panel  Study  of  Income  Dynamics 
(PSID)  family  in  1968  lising  Multiple  Classification  Analysis  (MCA).. 
The  results  indicate  that  there  is  a  strong  correlation  between  liv- 
ing arrangements  and  labor  supply  as  measured  by  employment  incidence 
and  mean  hours  worked  with  young  people  living  along  supplying  sig- 
nificantly more  labor  than  those  stili  living  in  parental  households/ 
Males  living  away  from  parents  but  not  alone  have  greater  labor  sup- 
ply than  their  female  counterparts.    Black  males  are  the  only  survey 
group  whose- labor  supply  is  at  all  affected  by  parental  living  arrange- 
ments and  they  are  affected  negatively  in  terms  of  incidence  and  hours 
of  work.    However,  a  more  reliable  survey  instrument  on  living  arrange- 
ments and  labor  supply  to  better  be  able  to  discern  the  interrelation- 
ships and  the  direction  of  causality  is  clearly  needed. 

INTRODUCTION  -  9  '  * 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  substantial  shifts  in  the  family 
status  of  American  youth,  both  in  terms  of  their  own  living  arrange- 
ments and  the  living  arrangements  of  their  parent's.    Since  household  , 
structure  is  fundamentally  associated  with  life  slj^le,  these  shifts, 
no  doubt,  have  implications  for  many  facets  of  the  lives  of  American 
youth.    This  paper  will  explore  one  such  facet— labor  supply^    It  will 
concentrate  on  the  •  major  types  of  changes  in  household  structure  af- 
fecting youth  and  the  associated  changes  in  their  labor  force  behavior. 

♦ 

It  will  also  discuss  implications  of  this  analysis  and  the  needs  for 
further  research. , 

Trends  in  Living  Arrangements 

Oyer  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  the*  size  of .American  households 
has  been  steadily  declining.    The  average  number  of  persons  per  house- 
hold has  decreased  from  3.33  in  1960,  to  3.14  in  1970,  2.94  in  1975, 
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and  2.86  in  1977. 1    The  major  factors  contributing  to  this  decline  have  -» 
been  shifts  toward  one-person  households  and  one-parent  households  com- 
bined with  falling  fertility  rates.    Given  the  subject  matter  of  this 
paper,  aspects  of  these  factors  which  are  most  relevant  to  youth  will 

be  examined  here, 

Recent  years  have  seen  an  increasing  tendency  toward  independent 
living  by  young  adults  who  are  postponing  marriage,    the  percent  of  ^ 
young  adults  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-four  who' were  yet  to  marry  has  ris-  ^ 
en  steadily  since  I960.2  /And  as  the  proportion  of  young  adults  remaining 
single  has  increased,  so  too  has  the  tendency  of  these  persons  to  estab- 
lish their  own  households.    This  trend  has  contributed  to  the  40%  in- 
crease from  1970  to  in  the  proportion  of  all  households  consisting  

3   .                                                               •  j 
of  oge  person.  

Another  factor  in  the  changing  family  status  of  young. adults  has  

been  declining  fertility.    The  number  of  children  ever  bom  per  1,000, 
women  in  the  age  Ganges  fifteen  to  nineteen  *nd  twenty  to  twenty-four  #  ^  ^ 

in' 1975  were  half  of  what  they  were  in  1960.    These  changes  are  not  en- 
tirely the  result  of  the  trend  toward  remaining  single.    Among  ever-mar-     -       *  ^ 
•rieck women  in  these  age  ranges,  the  percent  who  were  childless  rose  ^  ^ 

.substantially  between  1960. and  1975,  with  the  percent  of  ever-married 
'  wom'en  aged  twenty  to  twenty-four  who  were  childless  increasing  from  , 

£4.2  to  42.8.  * 

j|"the  same  time  that  these  changes  have  been  taking  place,  there 
has  been  a  growing  trend  toward  one^parent  households.    From  1960  to 
1976,  the  proportion  of  children  under  age  eighteen  living  with  both 
parents  fell  .from  .87.5%  to  80.0%,.  with  most  of.  this  change  due  to  a  rise      «  < 

*  * 

1 .  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census ,  Current  Population  Reports, . Series  P-20 , 
No.  313,  September  1977.  .  ,  ' 

2.  U.S.  Bureau  of, the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.,  Series  P-30, 
No.  292,  March  1976,  Table  7.  » 

i  '  Paul  C.  Click  and  Arthur  J.  Norton,  Population  Bulletin:    Marrying,  ,    •  '. 

'    Divorcing',  and  Living  Together  in  the  U.S.  Today  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Population  Reference  Bureau,  Inc. ,  1 1977)  ,•  p.  31 .   .  ,  ■ 

*4.    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Seri el  P-20, 
No*  292,  March  1976,  Table  4.  4 
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in  the  prc^brtion  of  childreh  living  with  their  mothers  only.^  Black 

children  have  been  particularly  affected  by  the  growth  of  one-parent 

households,  with  the  proportion  of  black  children  under  age  eighteen 

living  with  both  parents  falling  from,  71%  in  19&56  to  50%  in^L976.7 

Greater  marital  disruption  has 'been  the  major  contributor  to  the 

'•8  * 

growth  in  one-parent  households.      Divorce^ rates  have  increased  sub- 

/*  •  ■ 

stantially  since  I960,  and  desertions  have  been  on  the  rise  in  recent 

years.    But  rising  ille*gitimacy  rates  have  also  been  a  primary  contrib- 
utor.   In  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  illegitimacy-rate  has  more 
than  doubled,  from  4  j)er  100  live  births  to  10  per  100  liv^-births, 
with  about  80%  of  illegitimate  births  now  being  attributable  to  women 


•uffder  age  twenty-five.     These  trends  have  resulted  in  greater  propor- 
tions of  young  adults  coming  from  "broken  homes"  and  living  unmarried 
with  children  of  their  own. 

In  sum,  recent-  years  have  seen  young  adults  shifting  away  from  ^ 
marriage  with  children  toward  more  independent. living,  either  alone  or 
with  children,  and  an  increase'  in  their  probability  of  having  liv,ed 
with  one  parent  only  at  sometime,  with  this  probability  likely  to  in- 
crease even  more  in  the  future.10  %  * 

Related  Literature  *  . 

Studies  of  the  "effects  of  family  status  and  living  arrangements 
of  youth  op. their  labor  force,  behavior  are  few  and  far  between.  Bowen 

and  Finegan,  A  their  epic  1969  volume  on  labor  force  participation, 

,4  *  -  . 


5.  Glick  and.Nbrton,  op.  cit.',  p.  28.  ~ 

6.  Brofenbrenner,  Urie,  fT^e  Changing  American  Family,"  The  American 
*   Federalist,  February  1977 ^  p;  9.  ~ 

7.  Glick  and  Norton,  op .  cit . ,  p.  28#. 

8.  ^   Brofenbrenner,  op.  cit.,  p.  $;  1  > 

9.  Brofenbrenner,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

10.    Brofenbrenner  (p.  8)  states  that  the  trend  toward  one-parent  house- 
holds has^eenTmost  rapid  for  children  urfdet  six.    And  Glick  and 
Norton  (1977)  predict  that  as  many  as"  45%  of  alT'children  born  in 
1977. will  "live  for  a  period  of  at  least  several  months  as  members 
<of  a  one-parent  family11  (p.  29)/ 
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%  -     touch  on  this  subject.1^  They  analyze  the  cross-sectional  effects  of 
the  presence  of  both  parents  on  labor  supply  of  -never-married  children 
..    •       aged' fourteen  to  seventeen  and  the  cross -sectional  effects  of  marriage 
*  '  on  tfr  labor  force  behavior  .of  -eighteen  to  twenty-four  year-old  males. 

They  find  a  positive  effect 'of  own  marriage  on  the  labor  force  partici- 
pation rates  of  eighteen  to  twenty-four  year-old  males,  whether  or  not  . 
they  were  enrolled  in  school',-  and  a  generally  negative  effect  of  the 
presence  of  both  parents  on  the  labor  force  .participation  of  the  four- 
teen *>  seventeen  year-olds.12    these  effects  emerged  even # with  con- 
trols for  economic  circumstances'^  other  demographic  characteristics.  , 
Thus,\ieir  work  suggests  that  family  status  and  living  -arrangements  ^ 
of  youth  do  exert  independent .effetts  ^n  their  labor  force  behavior. 

*  :     *There  are,  however,  many  problems  with  this  analysis.  To^begin 
with,  the  effects  of  coming  from  a  broken  home  are  examined  only,  for  t 

'      very'young  adults  (aged  fourteen  to  seventeen) . living  in  the  parental 
home.    These  effects  may  not  be  generalizable  to  all  young  adults.  - 

Effects  .of  own  living  arrangements  receive  only  cursory  treatment 
through  the  analysis  of  the  effects  of .marital  status.    And  a  major 
subgroup  of  young  adults  is  not  included  in  this  analysis-eighteen 

*  4      to  twenty-four  year-old  females.    Additionally,  labor  force  behavior  • 
is  primarily  measured  in-terms  of  labor  force  participation .rates; 

•        hours  worked  ar*  not  analyzed  in  detail .    One  of  their  findings  sug- 
gests that  this  could,  indeed,  be  a  major  omission.    When  they  do 
look  at  both  hours  worked  and  labor  force,  participation  rates,  they 

*  'find  that  among  males  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-four  enrolled  in^fiool,.. 
'  '     „  thosVwho  are  married  registered  higher  labor  force  participation,  rates 

*  but' fewer  hours  worked  than  did  those  who  were  single  and  living  at 

home.  i 

"   Consequently,  this  analysis  leaves  many  questions  concerning  «f- 

*  * 

'  11     William  G.  Bowen  and  Aldrdcft  T.  Finegan,  gB^^gg^Rg" 
V  Force  Participation^  (Princeton:    Princeton  University  Press,  1969) . 

12     Effects  of  presence  bf  both  parents  varied  by  sex  and  School  enrol - 
■  lment     S  the  fourteen  to  seventeen  year-olds  m  school    the  ef- 

'      XT  was  more  strongly  negative  for  females  th  an  ma         Of  the 

fourteen  to  seventeen  year-olds  not  in  school,  the  effect  was  quite 
large  a«d  negative  for  ma>s  but  nonexistent  for  females.  <  ^ 
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fects^  of family  status  and  living  arrangements  on  labor  force  behivior 
unanswered.    To  boot,  it  is  a  dross-sectional  analysis,  looking  at  dif- 
^      ferences  across  individuals.    If  characteristics  associated  with  the 
likelihood  of  an  individual  falling  irfto  a  particular  category  of  fam- 
ily  status  are  not  adequately  controlled^ then  the  find%s  o^such  an- 
*    ^  ■  '  ^ysis  can' be  misleading. 

.    Duncan,  Featherman,  and  Duncan  (1972)'  touch*  on  'effects  of  parental 
•family  stability  with  respect  to  something  closely  related  to  labor 
force  behavior— socioeconomic  status  of  the  current  occupation.13 
t  work  suggests  that  coming  fr^m  a  parental  family  "with  both  par-  • 

ents  present  versus  from  a  female-headed  parental  family  has  a  small' 
positive  effect  on  the  occupational  status  of  twenty *five  to  sixty-four 
year-old  males,  independent vof  other  socioeconomic  background  factors. 
Although  the  age-gToup  analyzed  has  already.passed  the  young  adult 
stage,  this  effect -could,  at  ieast  in  part,  be  the  result  of  differ-  ' 
ential  labor  force  behavior* during  youth. 

Work  with  the  Parnes •  panels  of  youngj|ien  and  women  suggests  that 
changes  in  marital  status  affect  the  labor  supply  decisions^'  young" 
males  and  females  in  different  ways.    Kohen  and  Parnes  (1971)  find 
that  over  a  two-year^period  .there  w^s  no  substantial  effect  of  a  change 
in  marital  status  on  labor  force  participation  r'ates.of  young' men". Jf 
Roderick 'and  Kohen  (1973)  find  substantial  effects  of  changes  in  mari- 
tal status,  over' a  two-year  period  on  the  labor  force  participation  .of 
young  women;,  over  the  observation  period  young  women  who  imarried  were 
much  rnqre  likely  than  those  who  .did x not  marry  to  decrease "their  labor  * 
force ^participation,  and  white  women  -who'  divorced  were  more  likely  than 


y. 


13.    O.D.  Duncan,  D.L..  Featherman,  and  8.  Duncan.    Socioeconomic  Back- 
ground  "and  Achievements  (New  York  I/Seminar  Press,  1972). 


14%.    Andrew  f ."Kohen  and  Herbert  S/  Ra4es.'  Career  Thresholds:^  A  Long- 
;      itudinal  Study  of  the  Educat ionajVand  Labor  Market  Experience  of  t 
•  .Male  Youth,  Vol.  3  (Columbufr^hio;  Center  for  Human  Resource  Re- 
searching Ohio  State  UniveWitfy,  1971),  pp.  38-4JL       ,  r 
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others  to  ircrease_th^r?  participation,     <Thes.e  anal-fcs'es,. however, 
.  concentrated  «*mly  on  marital  status  ratffer*  than  .tj\e.  wider  range,  ofi^.  . 
possible  living  arrangements,  and  they  .omit  malty 'potentially  relevant- 
control s.,-such;fis  number  of.  own  children* and  socioeconomic  background. 
\     ''The  above  literature  on  family  status  and  labor  force  patterns  of. 
youth  treats  the'  relationship  as  ©ne-w.ay,  with  changes  in  family  sta, 
tus  affecting  labor  supply  b'*t  not  the  reverse.    With  some  types  of 
changes  in  family  status,  such  as  parental  divorce,  this  seems  a  plaus- 
ible approach^.  However,  it  is  not  entirely' satisfactory  for  many  oth- 
er types  of.  change's  "in  family  status.    Changes^in  the  young  adult  «.s 
own  living  arrangements  jfre  probably  interrelated  with  labor  -supply  in 
a  more  cemplex  fashion,  affecting  the  labor  supply  decision  but  also 
being  affectedly  it.    A  sufficiently  high  amount  at  elmings  may  be 
required  for  *nme  to  Afford  living  alone  or  with- a  spouse.    This  argues 
for  analyz4g  the  relationship  between  own  living  arrangement  and  la- 
bor supply  Va  simultaneous  framework.    Given  the  constraints  of  pres- 
ent data  sources  this % currently  can  be  accomplished  only  with  .the  use 
•  of  statistical  techniques  such  as  two-stage  least  squares. 

.  This  method  was  used  by  Hill  (1977)  in  studying  the  interrelation 
between  youth's  decisions  to  split  off  from  their  parents,  marry,  at- 
tend school,  and  work  full  time.16    In  this  study  Hill  found  strong,  ^ 
positive  correlations  between  working  full  time  and  both  splitting-off 
and  marriage  for  males  and  weak  correlations  between  working  full  time 
and  these  other  actions-  for -females .  Jhe  two-stage  feast  squares  an^ 
•  alysis  of  the  interrelations,  however-,  proved  unsatisfactory.  This 
work^ failed  to  yield  clear  implications,  dri  part  because  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  use  of  this  technique  with "behavioral  models 
for  using  microdata.  •  Two-stage  least  squares,  in  effect,  employs .in - 
■■  strumental  variables  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  correlation  between 
regressors  and  the  error  term.    As  pointed  out  by  Wonnacott  and  Wonna-. 

15.' 


16. 


^L^fy^XIX  I  Tgg      ™ 15555 a 

The  Ohio  State  University,  1973),  pp.  24-2/.  ,  ^ 

Martha  S  W,"  "The  Decision  by  Young  'Adults  to  Split -off  from 
S^pLeSS 'Households,"  PhD  dissertation,  University  of  Mich- 
igan'1977.  .  . 
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cott  (1970) ,  an  effective?  instrumental  variable  must  be  both  highly  cor- 
related  with  the  regressor  causing  the  problem  and  not  directly  an^ex- 

plan^tion  of  the  dependent  variable  (and  thus  not  correlated  with  its 

17  f 
error  term)  .       The  task  of  finding  such  instrumental  variables  in  be- 
havioral models  using  microdata  is  ^wesome>    It  is  difficult  to'  find  a 
measured  variable  which  satisfies  one  of  the  two  requiyements,  much  less 
both.    At  the  individual  level,  variables  which  affect  one  decision  in 
an  interrelated  decision  matrix  may  j>lai^sibly  affect  the  other  decisions 
as  well.    Also,  microdata  do  not  yield  the  high  correlations  between  var 
iables  which  are  charactetistic  of  aggregate  data^ 

Thtsr^ argues  for  .collecting  data  which  specifically  asl^ individuals 
about  the  interrelation  between  such  decisions  as  labor  supply  and  own 

living  arrangement.    Such  data  are  not  currently  available.  Thtfs^al- 

*  f  •  * 

though  recognizing  the  inadequacies  of  a  one-way  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tionship, this  paper  will  be  confined  to  that  approach. 

THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK  A 

Currently,  there  is  no  well -developed  theory  on  the  labor  supply  re 

sponses  of  young  adults  to  changes  in  family  status.    However,  recent  de 

velopments  in  the  theory  of  the  labor  supply  decisions  of  married  women 

address  some  effects  of  changing  household  structure  on  labor  supply. 

Therefore,  this  sec.tioifc  will  attempt  to  draw  upon  aspects  of  these  de-  . 

velopments  which  are  applicable  to  youth. 

•  Recent  models  of  the  labor  supply  decisions  of *  married  women,  such 
\      is              to  20   *       *  21 

as  those  of  Becker,     Willis*  Gronau,     and  Gramm   "  are  based  on  the 

—  *  ■  r 

notion  that  a  wife's  labcrr  supply  is  determined  in  conjunction  with  oth- 
er household-related  decisions  in  the  process  of  maximizing  household  g 

.   K  *   

17.  R.  Wonnacott  and  T.' Wonnacott,  Econometrics  (New  York:  J.  Wiley, 
1970),  pp.  150-60.  -  r7  •  *  *  • 

18.  Gkty  S.  Becker,  "A  The&y  nf  the  Allocation  of  Time,"  Economic 
Journal  (September*  1965) ,  pp.j  493-517.      *  fc^,  •  .  - 

19.  Robert  Jt  Willis,  "A  New  Approach  to  the  Economic ^Theory  of  Fertil- 
»  ity  Behavior,11  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  (March/ April  1973), 

pp.  S14-S64.  #  * 

20.  Reuben- Gronau >  'The  Effect*  of  Children;tm  the  Housewife's  Value 
of  Time, 11  journal  of  Political  EcditOmy  (March/ April  JL973, 
pp.  S168-S199,.    «    *  • 

21.  Wendy  Lee  Grata,  household  Utility  Maximization  and  the  WorJcing 
.Wife, American  Economic  Review  (March  1975),  pp.  90-100. 
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utility.*  Household  utiMty/is  a  function  of  commodities  produced  by 
the  household  by  tombiniAg  goods  purchased  in  the  market  with  the  home 
time  inputs  of  the  household  members.    The  nature  of  the  utility  fun'c- 
tion.  is/ determined  by  fhg  preferences  of  all  household  members  as  eval- 
uated/by the  husband  and  wife,  who  make  the  household  decisions.  The 
nature  of  the 'household  production  function  is  determined  by  the  state 
the  household's  technology,  just  as  ayfirm's  production  function  is 
determined  by  the  state  of  available  production  technology.    In  maxi- 
mizing the  household  utility  function,  household  members  are  constrained 
by  household  income  and  their  time,  which  can  be  allocated  between  mar- 
ket uses  and  home  uses.    In  applying  thi-s  model  to  married. women,  econ- 
omists have  standardly  treated  the  income  of  household  members  other 
than  the  wife  as  exogenously  determined  and  assumed  that  the  home  time 
of  members  other,  than  the  wife -is  tmproductTveT  ^romlthese  assumptions, 
economists  have  been  able  to  draw  implications  concerning  the  reserva- 
tion wage  of  a  married  woman  and  consequently  her  labor  supply.  -The 
reservation  wage  is  defined  as  the  minimum  wage  a  person  must  be  abie 
to  obtain  in  $lhe  market  which  makes 'it  worthwhile  to  take  a  job.  Math- 
ematically this  can  be  expressed  as  the  ratio  of  the  marginal  utility 
product  of  home  time  to  the  marginal  utility  product  of  income  in  terms 
,of  market  goods,  evaluated  at  zero 'hours  of  market  work.    When  the 
wife's  reservation  wage  is  less  than  or  equal  to  her  market  wage,  then 
household  utility  is  maximized  by  her  working  in  the  labor  market. 
Ceteris  paribus,  factors  which  increase  the  marginal  utility  product  of 


whereas  factors  which- increase  tie  marginal  utility  product  of  market 
goods  increase  the-  likelihood  of  h\r  working  in  the  labor  market. 

Some  insight  into  the  labor Ripply  decisions  of  young  adults  may 
be  gained  by  adapting  this  general  framework.    In  this  model,  the  young, 
adult  will  be  assumed  to  maximize  a  utility  functi6n  as  he  or  she  per- 
ceives it.    Unlike  the  model  for  married  women,,  this  utility  function 
^  assumed  to  be  based  on  the  individual  •  s*  evaluation  of  the  preferences 
of  the  household  members  rather  than  on  the  parents'  evaluation.  Since 
parents  and  their  children  who  are  in  transition  to  adulthood  are  likely 
to  have  different  sets' of- preferences',  the  young  adult 'sv  evaluation  of 
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parents'  pre-ferejices  would*  no  doubt  "differ  fiftm  £heir  actual  preferences. 
Thus,  the  utility  function  being' maximized  by  3  young  adult,  in  his/her 

parents1  household'  is  not  necessarily  identical  to  the*  parents^  household 

•  .  .  w      *  V 

-.utility* function.    *  \  e 

The_ young  adult's  utality^function  is  assumed  to  depend  on  the  house 
hdld  pr^^tipj^rqf  <;omm6dltiesr  %Z,  which  in  turn. are ^  function  of  time' 
and  mas^etr  inputs  of  tnfc  ftQu^hop/ members     'Both  the  ypung  ^duft's.  age,-, 
a,  and  living  arrangement,  L^^ill  be  assumed  to  affect  the-hpuseho^d 
production  technologj^p  Th^living  arrangement  will  also  be  assumed**  t 
affect  the  amount'of  timp  and  goods  inputs  of  the  other  household  mem- 
bers, which  the  young  adult  takes  as  given  but  ar*  subject  to  exogenous 
change.    In  maximizing  his  or  her  utility  function,  the  young  adult -is 
constrained  by  both  own  income  and  time,  with  time  to  be  allocated  be- 
tween market  and  home  uses. 

This  problem  can  be  stated  as:  - —  

(1)  Maximize  U(2)  . 
subject  to:  Z  =  g(x/,  H/,  Xo,  Ho,  a;  LA) 

w/CT.-H.)  +  M  -  p.X.  =0 

T.-H.  *0      '  *  - 

1  1 

•where  X.  is  market  goods  purchased  by  the  young  adult,  ' 
H.  -is  home  time  input  of  the  youpg  adult, 

Xo  is  market  goods  purchased  by  other  household  members,        ~~  ^ 
Ho  is  home  time  input  of  t/he  other  household  members, 


ok  is  the  young  adult 's-^narket  wage, 
T^  is  total  time  of  tKe  young  adult, 
M  is  nonlabor  income  of  the  young  adult, 
is  the  vector  of  prices. 


The  living  arrangement  of  a  young  adult  can  undergo  many  changes. 
Here  we  will  concentrate  on  five  major' types  of  change?;    (J)  the -move- 
ment out  of  th^  parental  household  to  a  one-person  household;  (2)  the 
movement,  instead,  to  a  maixied  household;  (S)  the  movement  to  a  married 
household  with  children;  (4)  the  movement  to  an  unmarried  household  with 
children,  and  (5)  the  loss  of  one  of  two  parents.    Each  of  these  changes 
involves  the  los£  and  in  some  cases \ the  gain  of  household  members-r^so 
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each  affects  the  amount, of  X0  and  H0  in  the  household  and  the  household's 

-  production  technology.  ^  *  ,         *  - 

In  the  case  of  movement  out  of  the  parental  household  to  a  one-per- 
son,hoi&ehold,  the  young  adult  tends  to -undergo  a  loss  of  both  the  mar- 
ket goods  and  time  of  the  other  members  of  the  parental  Household,  pre- 
•      *      *    .     *  *  "  • 

%dominantly  of  the  parents.    And,  no*doubt,  the  Household's  technology 

Changes.    Movement  out  of  a  family  to  live  alone  places. greater  reliance 
*    of  the> young, a4ult  onA his  or  her  market  work  to  provide  market  goods 
and  greater  reliance  on  own  home  time  to  produce  household  character- 
istics.   However,  sinc£  certain4 market  goods,  such  aS'food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  54r6  necessary  for  survival,  it  seems'likely- that  the  young 
'  aduU  woulvi  reach  a  Jiejw_e4i^Ubrium^iL  the  one -person  household  that  .en- 
tailed, Vi:  zero  hottrs  of  market"* vfork,  a  higher  marginal  utility  product  < 
of  market'  goods  relative  to  the  marginal  utility  product  of  home  time 
than  in  the  parental  Household.    If  s<?»  this  wouldmean  a  lower  reser- 

 vation  wage-and-eonseiuently  a  greater  likelihobd  of  working. 

In  the-ca5e-of-mov^mftTiti  out  of  the  parentaljiousehold  to  live  with 
a  spouse,  the  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  addition  of  anoth- 
er adult.    If  the  spouse  decides  to  specialize  relatively  more  in  mar- 

/ket  production  than  in  home  production,  most  typically  the  case  with 
husbands.,  then  it  seems  likely  that  the. young  adult  would  reach  a  new 
equilibrium  that  entailed,  at  zBro  hours  of  market  work,  a  lower  mar- 
ginal utility  product  of  market  goods  relative  to  the  marginal  utility 
of  home  time  than  in  the  case  of  the  one-person  household.    If  the 
spouse  decides  to  specialize  .relatively. more  in  home  production  than 
*  in  market  production,  the  stereotypical  case  with  wives,  then  it  seems 

-  likely  that  the  young  adult  would  reach  a  new^uilibrium  that  entailed, 
at  zero  hours  of  market  work/ a  higher  marginal  utility  product  of  mar- 
ket goods  relative  to  the  marginal  utility  of  home  time  than  in  the- 
case  of  the  pne-persOn  household.    If  this  is.  so,  then  young  males  who 
marry  would         to  have  lower  reservation  wages  than  Voung  males,  who 

'  "form  one  -period  households  and,  consequently,  would  be7' even  more  likely 
to  work.  ¥o£og' females  who  marry  would  tend  to  have  higher  reservation 
..wages,  than^roung  females  who  form  one -person  households^and  consequent  - 
/.."' ,'.ly7 would  be  -liss  likely  to  work. 
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1$  is  hot  (mlakely  that  having  children  would  tend  to  accentuate 
the  degree  of  matket/home  specialization  of  both  spouses.    If  so, 
*young  males  living  with spouse  and  .children  would  tend  to  work  more 
than  their  childless  counterparts,  -whereas  young  women  living. with  a 
spouse  and  children  would  tend  to  work  less  than  their  childless  counter 
parts • 

/^In  the  case  of  young  adults  living  with  children  and  no  spouse, 
there  is  no  other  adult  present    to  contribute  market  goods  and  home 
time  to  household  production.    There  is  a  greater  need  for  market  goods 
than  in  one-person  households,  which  would^  tend  to  increase  labor  sup- 
ply, but  care  for  the  young  children  tends  to  be  quitevtime-intensive, 
_thus  tending  to  decrease  labor  supply.    If  there  are  available  sources 
of  non-labor  income  with* which  to  purchase  a  minimal  amount  of  market 
goods,  as  with^DC  for  example,  then'  it  is  likely  that  tKfe  labor  supply 
of  young  adults  with  this  living  arrangement  would  fall  somewhere  in 
between  that  of  .one-person  households  and  households  cont^fiing^a  ^ 
spouse  as  well  as  children.  - 

A  loss  of  a  parent  from  the  young  adult's  household  of  origin  is 
particularly  difficult  to  ascertain  from  this  framework.    The  loss  of 
a  parent  can  mean  the  loss  of  income,  and/or  'the  loss  of  market  goods 
and  home  time  of  that  household  members,  depending  on  the  given"  Hir- 
ing arrangement  of  the  young  adult.    Additionally,  these  losses  can 
spur  subsequent  changes  in  the  market/home  time  allocation  of  the  re- 
maining parent  as  well  as  changes  in  household  technology.    Such  a  com- 
plex of    contingencies  precludes  clear  implications  for  the  young 
adult's  labor  supply  at  this  time.    However,  the  framework  suggests 
that  all  changes  in  living  arrangements  partially  affect;  the  labor 
supply  decision  of  youth  jby  altering  household  money  income  relative 
needs,  but  that  additional  effects  result  from  subsequent  changes  in 
home  tifte  inputs  available  to  the  household  and  changes  in  household 
production  technology,  *  v 
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THE*  EMPIRICAL  ANALYSIS      .  s 

The  'empirical  analysis  will' concentrate  on  differences  in  family  sta- 
tus across* individuals  at  a  point  in  time,  1975,  using  Multiple  Classifica 

22 

tion  Analysis  (MCA),  a  form  of  dummy  variable- regression.  -  Changes  over 
time  for  the  same  individuals  will  also  be  investigated. 

The  data  used  for  this  work  come  from  the  Pane!  Study  of  Income  Dy- 
namics (PSID),  a  longitudinal  study  of  a  national  sample  of  over  5,000 
American  families.23    The  PSID  is  well -suited  to  an  analysis  of  effects 
of  changes  in  fami^  status  on  the  Tabor  supply  of  youth  since  it-fol- 
lows  all  member^ of  households  interviewed  at  the  start  of  the  study, 
1968, 'even  if  they  leave  the  households.    Thus,  both  changes  in  the  par 

ental  household  and  the  formation  of  new  households  have  been  recorded, 

&       .  24 
as  hats  the  number  of -hours  worked  by  each  household  member. 

The  sample  used  for  the  analysis  consists  of  noninstitutional  indi- 
viduals aged  sixteen  to  twenty-lour  in  1975  who  were  classified  a*s  a 
child  of  the  household  head  of  a  PSID  family  in  1968,  $ien  the  study 
began.       The  sample  is  restricted  to  individuals  who -A*ere  initially 
children -in  order  to  ascertain  parental  "-family  status  and  socio-economic 
background.26    Young  males  and  young,  females  are  analyzed  separately 
since  both  the  literature  and  preliminary  investigation  of  the  data  in- 
dicated differential  labor  force  behavior  by  sex.-  Small  cell  sizes  in 
a  variable  of  primary  interest.,  own  living  arrangement,  prevent  further 
subdivisions  of  the  sample.  ^ 

 ^  .  _  ■  / 

22.  The  longitudinal  analyses  that  will  be  referred  to  in  the  text  used 
th4s  same  technique  to  observe  the  effects  of  changes  in  family  sta- 
tus on  changes  in  lab£r  supply--1975  relative  to  1968. 

23.  The  PSID  oversamples  rapor  families  but  weights  the  data  to  cor- 
rect for  this  oversaving ,and  for  differential  nonresponse  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  nationally  representative  sample. 

24.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  yie  PSID  data  are  based  on  infor- 
>aaJ>fon  provided  by  the  household  head,  so  information  concerning 

other  household  members  is  not  gathered  directly  from  those  individ- 
uals. * 

25.  Individuals  in  institutions  are  excluded  from  the  analysis  sinCe 
their  hours  worked  are  not  ascertained  in  the  PSID. 

26.  The  longitudinal-  analysis  that  will*  be  referred^  to  in  the  text  fur- 
ther restricts  the  sample  to ^individuals  not  in  institutions  in 
1968  for  whom  hours  worked  was  ascertained. 

.47!)  •  . 


For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  famil^y^gfatus  is  identified  on  the 
basis  of  two  variables --own  living  arrangement  and  parents1  living  ar- 
rangement    The  variable  representing  own  living  arrangement  consists 
of  six  categories:    living  with  spouse  and  children,  living  with  spouse 

and  no  children*  living 'with  children  and  no  spou§e,  living  alone,  liv- 

27' 

mg  with  other  adults,  and  in  parental  household .       A  young  adult  ,falls 
into  one  »of  the  first  five  categories  only  if  he  of  she  is  ^household 
head  or  wife  as  of  1975.    *  '  /> 

With  respect  to  parental  family  status,  this  paper  will  be  primarily 
concerned  with  whether  or  ncpt  the  youth  is  from  a  broken  home,  i.e.,- 
whether  or  not  he«or  she  comes  from  a  stable  two-parent  family.  f  This 
distinction  will  be  based  on  the  presence  of  the  youth's  parents  in 
the  parental  household  between  the  beginning  of  the  PSID,  1968,  and  the* 
time  the  youth  becaine  a  household  head  or  wife  or  1975,  Whichever  came 
first.    Since  black  yoi%h  are  more  likely  than  white  youth  to  come  from 
broken  homes,  there  may  be  race  differential  affects  of  parental  status. 
In  order  to  investigate  this  possibility,  parental  family  status  will 
be  combined  with  race  to  form  a  pattern  variable.    The  parental  family 
status/,race  variable  will  consist  of  four  categories:    same  two  parents 

present  ftntil  left  home/white;  other/white;  same  two  parents  present  un- 

28  ' 
til  .left  homfc/non -white;  other/non -white.       •  ■ 

Labor  supply  will  be  identified  both  on  the  basis  of  Employment  in- 
cidence (whether  working)  and  volume* of  hours  worked.    An  individual 
will  be,  classified  as  working  if  197**  annua^fiours  of-  work  equal  or  ex- 
ceed 250.  hours,  and  the  volume,  of  houts  worked  will  be  measured  as  the 

.  29 
number  of  hQurs  worked  in  1974. 


aV*i 


Analysis  of  a  dichotomous  dependent  variable,  such  as  whether  toork- 

v  :  • . 

 — *  ■  i  :  :  '  -  

27.  •  The*  individual  is  classified' as  living  with  a  spouse  i-f  the  ^PSID  , 

indicates  'that  the  young  adult  is  a  head  or  wife  and  a  wife  is 
4        present  in  his  or  her  household,  as  indicated  by  age  of  wife* being' 
non-zero.    This  does  not  in  all  cases  mean  that  the  young  adult  is 
legal Ly  married.       ♦  .  \     ~  > 

28.  Here,  "left  home11  means  becoming'a  household  head  or  wife  or  1975, 
whichever  came,  first. 

29.  In  the  PSID,  annual  hours  worked  aVcertaineci  in  a  given  year  apply 
to  the  preceding  calendar  year,  e.g.,  work  hours  ascertained *in 
1975  are  annual  hours  worked  in  1974.  . 


S  1 


ing, .is  optimally  done  using  some  maximum  likelihood  procedure  such  as  , 
logit  analysis.    But  with  proportions  not  too  closfe  to  1  or  0,  substantial 
sample  sizes,  and  categorical  predictors  which  cab  handle  nonlinearities 

more  flexibly  ;than  any  arbitrary  transformation  of  the.  dependent  varir 
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able,  the  remaining  problems  of  using  MCA  instead  are  minor. 

Control  variables  included  in  the  analysis  will  consdst  of  demographic, 
economic,  and  socio-economic  background , factors    age,  education,  other 
family  income/family  needs/  and  the  county  unemployment  rate  all  as  ascer- 
tained in  1975;  arid  family  income/need$,  parental  head's  education,  if 
parental  head  is  .^"white  collar  worker,  and  if  mother  is  working  all  as 
ascertained  in  1968.  „  »  l  t 

•  As  shown  in  TaSle  1,  le>ss  than  half  of  the  sample  of  youth  had  formed 

32 

their  own  households  by  1975.    'Household  formation  was  more  common 
among  females  than  miles,  with-about  45%  of  the  females  beifig  a  house- 
hold head  or  wife,  in  1975  as'opposed  to  about  35%  of  the  males.    Most  of 
the  youth, who  had  left  the  parental  household  were  living  with*  a  spouse. 
Howevei1,  a  substantial  percentage,  particularly  of  males,  had  formed 
one-person  households,  and  a'not  trivial  percentage  of  females  had 
formed  one^parent  households.    Those  living  with  arspouse  were  almost 
"  as  likely  to  be -childless  as  to' have  children  present,  in  the  househQld. 
With  respect  to  parents1  living  arrangement,  although  about  85%  of 
the  sample,  beggji  the  panel  period  in  a  two-parent  household,  by  197^' 
only  73%  sould  -be  classified  as  coming  from  a  stable  two-parent  family. 
As  Table  2  indi£ate<#  sex  differences  in  parents1  living  arrangement 
were  very  minor;  however,  race  differences  were  substantial.  Nonwhites 
were  much  less  liKely  than  whites  to  come  from  stable  two-parent  fam- 
ilies; only  about  50%  of  the  nonwhites  were  from  homes  where  the  same 

SO     The  remaining  problems  are  the  possible  prediction  of' probabilities 
outside  Si  0  to  1  range  and  the  existence  of  heterogeneous  van- 


ance. 


■       urls  ascertained  in  a  given  year  apply  to  the  precedmg  calendar 
year . 

32     See  Appendix  Table  A. 2  for  sample  distributions  with  respect  to 
change  in  parents'  living  arrangement.  ^ 
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TABLE  1 


OWN  LIVING  ARRANGEMENT       1975  BY*  SEX 

(Noninstitutional  Individuals  Aged  16-24  in  1975 
Who  Were  in  Their  Parents'  Households*  in  1968) 


T 


Males 


Females 


Own  Living  Arrangement  Number  of        Weighted  Number  of  Weighted 

in  ,1975  „    .   Observations      Percent        Observations  Percent 


With  Spouse  and  Children 

With  'Spouse  and  no 
>  Children 

With  Children  and  no 
]  Spouse 

Living  Alone 

With  Other  Adults 

In  Parental  Household 


146 
102 
4 

175 
15 
908 


12.9 
9.9 

0.3 
,13.0 

1.2 
62.6 


-.220 

,  142 

124 
108 
8 

879 


19.0 

13.5 

/n  4.9 
9.2 
0.6 
52.7 


TOTAL 


1,350 


100.0 


1,481 


100  ;0 
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TABLE  2 


PARENTS1  LIVING  ARRANGEMENT,  TJY  RACE  AND  SEX 

(Noriinstitutional  Individuals  Aged  16-24  in  1975 
.Who  Were  in  Their  Parents1  Households  in  1968) 


  Males   '  Females 


Parents  \  Living  Number  of        Weighted       Number  of  Weighted 

Arrangement /Race  Observations      Percent     Observations  Percent 


Same  Two  Parents  Present 

Until  Left  Home/White  529  66.5.  '  522  ■  62.0 


Other/White  145   -  17.8  162  19.0 


Same  Two  Parents  Present  * 
Until  Left  Home/Non-white        307  7.7  367  9.9 


Other /Non-white  369  8.0  '430  9. 1 

)  ' 

TOTAL  *  -  1,350  .  100.0  1,481         c  100.0 


> 
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two  parents  were  present  during  the  observation  period. 

Of  the  individuals  not  from  stable  two-parent  families,  there  were 
substantial  differences  by  race  as  to  the  type  of  parental  living  ar- 
%  rangement.    Of  the  whites,  about  50%  lost  one  parent  during  the  observ- 

ation period  and  30%  were  from  stable  one-parent  families.    Of  the  non- 

,   whites,  about  30%  lost  one  parent  during  the  observation  period  and  60% 

33  * 

were  from  stable  one-parent  families. 

Labor  Supply  and  Own  Living  Arrangement  , 
J  The  MCA  results  indicate  that  there  is  a  strcfog  relationship  between 
the  livinf  arrangements  of* young  adults  and  th^Tr  labfir  supply.  Liv- 
1  ♦   ing  arrangements  are  significant , and  sizably  correlated  witji  both  fem- 

ployment  incidence  and  mean  hours  wprked,  even  with  controls  for  basic 
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demographic,  economic,\and  socio-eccmomic  background  factors.  The 

nature  of  these  relations  varies  by  §ex  as  shpwn  in  Tables  3  and  4. 

Males  who  have  left" the  parental  household  to  establish  either  a 

K  married  household  or  a  one-person  household  have  much  higher  incidence 

of  employment  and  mean  hours  worked  than  do  those  who  are  still  in  the 

parental  household.    Labor  supply  differences  among  young  males  who  have 

formed  their  own  households  are  relatively  small.    There  is  virtually 

v  33.    See  Appendix  Table  A. 2  for  details  concerning  sample  distributions 

with  respect  to  change  in  parents1  living  arrangement. 

34.    There  are  two  potentially  important  measurement  problems  which  * 
could  be  associated  with  this  finding.    The  first  is  that  the 
respondent's  relation  to  the  youth  varies  with  the  youth's  living 
*       arrangement  (the  respondent  is  the  household  head) ,  and  reports 
m  of  youth's  work  hours  may  be  lower  if  his/her  parent  is  the  re- 
spondent than  if  he/she* is  the  actual  respondent/   Since  mean  work 
hours  in  1974  correspond  closely  to  change  in  work  hours  regard- 
less of  change  in  living  arrangement,  this  probably  is  not  a  ma- 
jor problem.  *The  other  potential  problem  is  the  timing  of  the 
measurement  of  work  hours  ancl  living  arrangement.    Living  arrange- 
ment is  measured  at  a  point  in  time  whereas  work  hours  are  meas- 
i      ured  over  the  timet  span  of  a  year.    The  present  analysis  uses  liv-  t 

ing  arrangement  in  the  spring  of  1975  and  1974  anriual  work  hours. 
'      Living  arrangement  in  spring  1974  could#have  been  use^l  instead, 
rbut  that  measure  would  not  have  been  satisfactory  either.  Iden- 
tical MCA's  to  those  presented  iiv  the  paper  were  run  with  living 
arrangement  in  1974  substituted  for  the  1975  measure  to  identify 
the  extent  of  this  problem.    The  results  indicated  weaker  but  still 
highly  significant  differences  in  labor  supply  with  respect  to  own 
living  arrangement,  and  the  pattern  of  the  relationships  were  sim- 
.  *  ilar  but  less  pronounced. 

I  RJC  •        '  4S4  '  '    '  \ 1 
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TABLE  3 


UNADJUSTED  AND  ADJUSTED*  PROPORTIONS  OF  YOltfJG  'ADULTS  WORKING  IN  1974, 
BY  OWN  LIVING  ARRANGEMENT  IN  1975  AND  SEX 

(Noninstitutional  Individuals  Aged  16-24  ip  1975  , 
tyho  Were  in  Their, Parents1  Households* in  1968)  « 


Males 


Females 


Ovta.  Living  Arrangement 
in  1975  I 

Unadjusted 
Proportion 

Adjusted 
Proportion"4" 

Unadjusted 
Proportion 

Adjusted  , 
Proportion** 

With  Spouse  afid  Children  .975 

/ 

r  .A5i 

/ 

.395 

With  Spouse  and 
no  Children  • 

.989 

.877 

O  "7 

.  807 

AGO 

With  Children  and 
no  Spouse  • 

K 

1.000* 

v  .702a 

.I  .649 

1  '  .671 

Living  'Alone 

.919 

.841 

..949 

.844 

With  Other  Adults  ' 

.716a 

.642a 

1.0003 

1.0153 

In  Par&ntal  Household 

.542 

.603  . 

-  .446 

.512 

f 

Overall  Mean 

<  c 

•  695v 

0 

.556 

Standard  Deviation 

.461 

.497 

Et,a2 

« 

.190** % 

.133** 

r 

„  2 
Beta 

071** 

.073** 

+Adjusted  for  the  effects  of:    age  in  1975,  education  in  1975,  other  family 
income/ family  needs  in  1974,  1974  county  unemployment  rate,  family  income/ 
family  needs  in  1967,  1968  parental  head's  education,,  whether  1968  parental 
head  was  white  collar  worker,  whether  mother  vJas- working  in  1968,  and 
parents1  living  arrangement/race. 

aFigure  based  on  fewer  than  20  observations. 

**Significant  at  101  level. 
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TABLE  4 


UNADJUSTED  AND  ADJUSTED*  WEAN  HOURS  WORKED  IN  1974, 
.  •  .BY  OWN  LIVING  ARRANGEMENT,  IN  1975  AND  SEX 

(Nonin'stitutional  Individuals  Aged  16-24  in  1975- 
Who  Were  in  Their  parents'  Households  in  1968) 


Males 


Own  Living  Arrangement      Unadjusted  •  Adjusted. 


'in  1975 


Mean 


MeanH 


Females 


Unadjusted  Adjusted 
 Mean        »  Mean+ 


With  Spouse  and  Children.  1,950 

1,846. 


With  Spouse  and 
no -Children 


With  Children  and 

•no  Spouse  2,373a 

Living  Alone  1,536 

With  Other  Adulfs  "  l,452a 

In  Parental  Household  584 


17598 

1,600 

l,852a 
1,310 
l,291a 
748 


'  577 
1,149 

802* 
1,491 
l,312a 

452" 


£8.0  . 
960 

724 
1,287 
l,263a 

614 


Overall  Mean  , 
Standard  Deviation 
Eta* 


Beta' 


1,026 
903 
.419** 
M68*.* 


688 

760 
.213** 
.115** 


Adjusted  for  the  effects  of:    age  in  1975 education  in  1975,  otHgtr  family  * 
income/family  needs  in  1974,  1974  county  unemployment  rate,  family  income/ 
family  needs  in  1967,  1968  parental  head's  education,  whether  1968  parintel 
head  was, white  collar  worker,  whether  mother  was  working  in  1968,  atid 
parents1  living  *arrangement/race.        '  * 

aFigure  based  on  fewer  than  20  observations. 

**Signif icant  at  .01  level. 


no  difference  in  tljis  respect  between  m&rried  males  ^with  children  and 
married  males  without  children.    However,  young  males  in  one-person  , 
households  tend  to  work  fewer  hours  than  do  young  males  in  married  house- 
holds.   Control  variables  for  other  demographic. factors,  socio-economic 
background,  other  family  income/ family  needs,  and  the  unemployment  rate 
reduce  the  strength  but  do  not  alter  the  pattern  of  these  relationships 

between  labor  supply  and  own  living  arrangement.      Of  these  variables, 

~  35 
age  is  tjhe  primary  adjustment  factor.  .  % 

Among  young  women',  the  relationships  between  own  living  arrangement 
ancl  labor^supply  are  more  complex.    As,  Kith  males,  both  the  employment 
incidence  and  mean  hours  worked  are  lower  for  individuals  still  in. 
their  parental  -household  than  /the  average  for  those  who  have  f ormedf 
their  own  households.    However,  female  labor  supply  varies  widely  with 
the  type  of  .household  formed,  and  the  control  factors  play  a  more  impor- 
tant role  for  females  than  for  males.    Both  with  and  without  controls, 
though,  one  result  is  clear--of  the  young  females,  those  who  form  one- 
person  households  are  most  likely  to  be  working  and  work  the  most  hoilis 
annually.    Interestingly,,  the  labor  supply  of  female^ who  forl^one-per- 
son  households'  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  males  who  form  onjg.-person 
households.    Females  with* other  living  .arrangements  tend  ro  work  less, 
than  males  with  the  same  living  arrangement,  particularly  if  they  are 
married. 

With  respect  to  these  other  living  arrangements,  simple  unadjusted 

means  indicate  that:    (1)  females  living  with  a  spouse  and  children  work 

as  much  as  females  still  in  the  parental  household,  and  (2)  females 

living  with  a  spouse  and  no  children  work  more  than  females  living  with 

children  and  no  spouse.    However,  females  living  with  a  spouse  and  chil- 

j 

dren  tend  to  be  o^der  than  those  still  jtffUhe  parental  home,  and  age  ha!s 
a  strong  positive- but  declining  effect  on  labor  supply.    Thus,^when  the 
females  are  statistically  placed  in  otherwise  similar  circumstances,  par 
ticularly  with  respect  to  age,  these  relative  effects  of  Uving  arrange- 


35.    MCAf'S  were  run  without  age  as  a  control  variable,  and  the  results 
indicated  relatively  minor*  adjustments  on  the  part  of '  the  remain^- 
ing  control  variables;  . 
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ments  change.       Females  living  with  a  spouse  and  children  are  less  like 
ly  to  work  and  work  fewer  hours  than  their' counterparts  still^in  the 
.parental  household.    So,  with  controls  for  other  factors,  primarily  age, 
we  find  that  young  females  living  with  a  spouse  and  children  have  the 
lowest  labor  market  supply. 

The  control  variables  also  play  a  role  in  labor  supply  differences 
of  young  females  living  with  a  spouse  but  without  children  vs,  those 
living  with  children  and  no  spouse,    cMuch  of  this  alteration  is,  un-  >- 
doubtedly,  -due. to  the  intervening  effects  of  race.    Being  nonwhite  as 
opposed  to  white  tends  to  have  3  negative  effect  on  labor  supply  (which 
is  somewhat  stronger  for  employment  incidence  than  for  hours  worked),* 
proportionately  larger  percentage  of  females  living  with  children  and  po 
'  'spope  are  nohwhite  (40%  opposed  to'7Vof  those  living  with  a  spouse 

with  no  children).    Thus,  when  females  in  these  two  groups  are  statis- 
tically' placed  in  otherwise  similar  circumstances,  we  find  that  females 
living  with  children  and  no  spouse-are  almost  as  likely  to  be  working  as 
females  living  with  a  spouse  and  ho  children,  although  they  work  fewer 
•  hours,  4  V 

The  relationships  between  change  in  own  living  arrangement  and  % 
change  in  Tabor  supply "l*eTC"  als^iivesTigated.fisirig  MCA  analysis ,""^Since~ 
these  results  were  so  similar  to  those  just  discussed,  the  tables  pre-' 
senting  -the  longitudinal  relationships  are  relegated'to  the  appendix,37 

,  Labor  Supply  and  Parents  V. Li vin'g  Arrangement 

As  indicated  by  Tablets  and  6,  effects^ of  parents1-  living,' arrange-' 
ment  on  the  Xabor  supply  of  fnost  youth  are  relatively  small,  #  The'labor— 
supply  of  white  males  and  of  females  is  essentially  unaffected  by  wheth- 

er  or  not  the  individual  is  from  a  stable  two-parent  family,  both  in 

*  » 

36,  MCA's  were  run  without  age  $s  a  control  variable,  and  the  results  * 
indicated  only  minor  adjustments  of . the  remaining  control  variables 
on  the  labor  supply  of  these  gyoups  of  females, 

37,  Changes  were  measured  as  the  difference  between  initial,  as  ascer-  - 
^     tained  in  1968,- conditions  and  end,  as  ascertained  in  1975,  c6n3i^ 

tions,  ♦  Since  the  entire  sample  started  out  in  the  parental  house- 
2?old  and  over  90%  of  the  youth^were  initially  nonworkers,  it  is  * 
"not  surprising  that  the  cross-sectional  difference*;  in  both  own  liv- 
ing arrangement  and  labor  supply  closely  match  the  longitudinal^ 
changes  in  these  conditions,  r   ,.  , 

N 
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/ 
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TABLE  5 


UNADJUSTED  AND  ADJUSTED*  PROPORTIONS  OF  YOUNG  ADULTS  WORKING  IN  1974, 
BY  PARENTS'  LIVING  ARRANGEMENT,  RACE,  AND  SEX 

(Noninstitutional  Individuals  Aged  16-24  in  1975 
Who  Were  in  Their  Parents'  Households  in  19o8) 


Males 


Parents*  Living 
Arrangement/Race 


Unadjusted 
Proportion 


Adjusted 
Proportion* 


Females 


Unadjusted    t  Adjusted 
Proportion  Proportion 


Same  Two  Parents  Present 
■    from  1968  Until  Left 
Home/White 
4 

Other/White 

Same  Two  Parents  Present 
from  1968  Until  Left 
Home/Nonwhite 


Other/Nonwhite 
Overall  Mean 


.724 

•  719 

.6X5 

♦  476 


•  712 
J?25 

.646 
.535 


I 


Standard  ^Deviat  ion  . 
Eta2  " 

*  y 

„    •  2 
Beta 

v-value  for  Pattern  Variable 
as  opposed  to  additive  , 
model  ' 


.695- 
.461 
.024** 
.012** 

1 

4.61* 


.590  \ 
.607 

.398 

J 

.381 


.556 
.  .497-  , 
.026** 
.024** 

0.12 


.593 
.593 

.392 
.403 


-♦•Adjusted  for  the  effects  of:    age  in  1975,  education  in  1975,  other  family 
*     income/family  needs  in  1974,  1974  county  unemployment  rate,  family  income/ 
faaily^needs  in  1967,  1968  parental  head's  education,  whether  1968  parental 
head  was  white  collar  worker,  whether  mother  was  working  in  1968>san£ own 
.-.living  arrangement  in  1975.  t  »  '  i 

♦Significant  at  .05  level. 


♦♦Significant  at  .01  level. 


0  *« 
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terms^of  employment  incidence  -and  annual  hours  worked.  The  labor  supply 
of  black  males,  however;  is  affected  by  parental  living  arrangement. 

Black  males  not  from  stable  two-parent  families  are  less  likely  to 
work  and  working  somewhat  fewer  hours  than  those  from  stable  two-parent 
families.    This  finding  is  not  without  importaiice  since  half  of  the 
young  black  males  do  not  come  from  stable  two-parent  families.  Inter- 
estingly, these  effects  of  parental  living  arrangements  are  essentially 
ynaffected  b/the  control  variables;  the  adjusted  means  are  virtually 
equivalent *to- the  unadjusted  means,  . 

Changes  in  Parental  Living  Arrangements  *and  Labor  Supply 

Tables  7,  8,  and  9  address  the  issue  of  whether  the  leg>$  of  a  parent 
changes  the  labor  force  behavior j>f  young  adults..    Consequently,  the 
variable  measuring  change  in  parental  living  arrangement  is  defined  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  distinguish  young  adults  from  stable  two-parent^ 
homes,  those  from  stable  one-parent  homes,  and  those^from  where  one  of 
the  two  parents  recently  left.    The  remaining  .category  on  the  variable 
is  a  catch-all  category,  for  which. the  small  sample  size  did  not  aUow 
further  distinction.  '  \ 

.The  results' indicate  that  the  loss  of  one  parent  over"  the  panel  per- 
iod and  prior  to  leaving  home  does  not  alter  substantially  the  labor 
supply  of  young  adults.38   White  youth,  both  males  and  female's ,,  were'  • 
■somewhat  more  likely -to  enter^ the  jrork-  force  if  they  lost  a  parent, 
whereas  nonwhite  females  were  somewhat  less  likely  to  enter  the  work 
force  under  the  same  circumstances..  However,  in* terms  of  change  in 
hours' worked  differences  between  youth  from* stable- two-parent  "homes > 

tid  those  .who  lost  one  parent  during  the  observation  period  were  rela- 
tively small  particularly  when  one  controlled  for  other  factors.  ^ 
vpther  effects  of  change  in  parental  Aving  arrangements  were  rela- 
tiveW  more  important.    Membership  in  the  catch-all  "othe*"  category'", 
of  change  in  parental  status  constrained  the  increase  in  labor  supply 
of  yolth,  particularly  nonwhite, youth.    These  results,  however,  are 
not  subject  to  clear • interpretation  since  small  cell  size  precluded 


38,- 


'individuals  are  classified  as  losing  a  parent  if  two  parents,  were 
present  in  1968;  but  only  one  parent  was  later  present  while  the 
youth  was^sti 11  a  part  of  the  household. 
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TABLE  6 


UNAUJUSTED  AND  ADJUSTED    MEAN  HOURS  WORKHD  IN  1974, 
BY  PARENTS L  LIVING  ARRANGEMENT,  RACE,  AND  SEX 

(Noriinstitutional* Individuals  Aged  16-24  in  1975  * 
'Who  Were  in  Their  Parents'  Households  in '1968) 


Males 


Parents^  Living 
Arrangement /Race 


Unad j  us  ted      Ad j  us  ted 
Mean  Mean* 


Females 


Unadjusted   u Adjusted 
Mean  "«  M'ean4) 


Same  Two  Parents  Present 
from  1968  Until  Left 
Home/White 

Other/White" 

Same  Two  Parents  Present 
from  1968  Until  Left 
Home/Nonwhite 

Other/Nonwhite 


Overall  Me&n 


Standard  Deviatiaon 


1,068 
1,090  / 

850 


705 


1,067 
1,04* 


897 


754 


1,026 


903 


Eta 


Beta 


.015** 


.010** 


F-value  for  Pattern  Variable 
.as  opposed  to  additive 
model' 


1.08 


728  725 

V 

754  *  >14 


4*3  N    •  528 


.492 


556 


688 


760 


.016** 

.009*  i 


0.40 


mily 


^Adjusted  for  the  effects  of:    age  in  1975,  education  in  1975?,  other  family 
income/family  needg  in  1974,  1974  cjqunty  unemployment  rate,  family  income/ 
family  needs  in  1967,  1968  parental  head's  education,  whether  1968  paretital 
head  was  white  collar  worker,  whether  mother  was  working  in  1968,  and  own 
living  arrangement  in  1975.  ' 

♦Significant  at  .05  level. 

♦^Significant  at  .01"  level.  ^  1  " 
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TABLE  7 


UNADJUSTED  AND  ADJUSTED    PROPORTIONS  OF  YOUNG  flALgS  Q1ANGING  WORK  STATUS, 
BY  CHANGE  IN  PARENTS1  LIVING  ARRANG^E^T  AND  RACE 

(Noninstitutional  Males  Aoed**16-24  in  1975  ^fho  Were  in  TheiT  Parents' 
Households  in  1968  and  Pof  Whom  Hours  Worked  in  1967  Was  Ascertained) 


Change* In 
Parents'  Living 
Arrangement /Race 

Sane  Two  Parerits  1968 
'  Until  Left/White 


Entered 
Work  Force 

Unad j .      Ad  j . 
'  Prop.  Prop.* 


Left 
Work  Force 


.604 


.601 


Unadj. 
Prop. 

•  003 


.Adj. 
Prop.**" 


.006 


Remained  in 
Wor>  Fpyce 


Unadj. 
Pr.op. 

.091 


Kemainea  oui 
of  Work  Force 


A'dj .  Unadj . 
Prop.**"  *  Prop. 


.089 


.301 


Xdj. 
Prop.**" 

.308 


Same  One  Parent  1968 
Until  Left/White 


.724 


.708 


.000 


-.004 


.090 


.043 


.185 


.252 


Lost  One  Parent  Between 
1968  and  Left/White 

Other /White 
V 

Sane  Two  Parents  1968 
Until  Left/Nonwhite 

Same  One  Parent  1968  „ 
Until  Left/Nonwhite 

.Lost  One  Parent  Between 
^31968  and  Left/Nonwhite 


.630 
-.530 

.537 

.407 

.590 
.243 


.666 
.524 


.525 


.526 


.000 
.000 


.005 


-.002 
.003. 


.005 


.035 
."180 


.076 


.032 
.166 


.097 


.339 


.000 
.000 


.001 
.004 


.027  .116 

tooo  <!— ^octa 

-.084 
.277 
.010 
.009 


.335 
.289 

.362 

.533 

.383 
.757 


^305 
.302 

J 

.372 


.482 

.356 
.650 


Other/Nonwhite 

Overall  Mean  .590    *  .0021 

Standard  Deviation  .492    «  .050 

Eta2  .020**  .001 

Beta2  .017  .002 

F-value  for  Pattern  * 
Variable  as  opposed  to 

additive  model  1.99  0    0.02         .  £        3. 20*' 

^Adjusted  for  the  effects  of:    age  in  1975,  education  in  197!?,  other  family  income/ 
family  needs  in  1974,  1974  county  unemployment  rate,  family  income/family  needs  in 
1967,  1968  parental  head's  education,  whether  1968  parental  head  was  white  collar 
worker,  whether  mothei  was  working  in '1968-  otittr  family  income/family  needs  1974-1967, 
county  unemployment  rate  1974-1967,  and  chaifceW^  own  living  arrangement.  , 

♦Significant- at.  .05  level.  ,  ' 

♦♦Significant  at  .01  level.    1     *  1 


.324 
.468 
.029* 
.015 

'  3.04* 


ro0 

•^4 


9  '  TABLE  6 

UNADJUSTED  AND  ADJUSTED  PROPORTIONS  OF  YOUNG  FEMALES  CHANGING  WORK  STATUS, 
BY  CHANGE  IN  PARENTS'  LIVING  ARRANGEMENT  AND  RACE 

(Noninstitutional  Females  Aged  16-24  in  1975  Who  Were  in  ThciY  Parents' 
Households  in  1968  and  For  Whom  Hours  Wo&td^in  1967  Was  Ascertained) 


Change  in 
Parents''  Vlving 
Arrangement /Race 

Same  Two  Parents  1968 
Until  Left/White 

Same  One  Parent  1968 
Until  Left/White 


Entered 
Work  Force 


.  Left 
Work  Force 


Remained .in 
Work  Force 


Lost  One  Parent  Between 
1968  and  Left/White 

Other/White 

Same  Two  Parents  1968 
Until  Left/Nonwhite 

Same  One  Parent  1968 
UntH'  Left/Nonwhite 

Lost:  OAe  Parent  Between 
1968\and  Left/Nonwhite 

Ot  he  r/Non  white 


Unadj . 

Prop. 

.565 

.676 

.552 
.562 

4 

.389 

.396 

,.304 
.262 


Adj. 
Prop."*" 

.570 

.593 

.6T13 
.506 

.380 

.402 

.327 
.193 


Unadj . 
Prop. 

.018 

.000 

.023 
7000 

-  .020 

.000 


Adj. 
Prop.+ 

'.017 
.003 

.021 

-.002 
f  » 
.024 

.001 


'UnVd  j  . 
Prop. 

.025 

.019 

.015 
.045 

.012 

.035 


Adj. 
Prop.* 

.025 

.015 
J 

.009 
.078 

.002 

.044 


Overall  Mean 
Star 
tta2 


Standard  Deviation 

2 


Beta* 

F-value  for  Pattern  - 
Variable  as  opposed  to 
additive'&odel 


.535 
.  .499  ' 
.029** 
*.028**~ 

0.61 


1.47 


0.62 


Regained  out 
of  Work  Force 


Unadj . 
Prop. 

.391 
.305 


U\0 


.393 

.580 

.569 

.696 
.738 


Adj. 
Prop.* 

.388 

.388 

.356 
.418 

.594 

.553. 

.660* 
.761 


.427 
.495 
.033** 
.030** 

0.20 


^Adjusted  for  the  effects  of:    a&e  in  1975,  education  in  1975,  other  family  income/ 
family  needs  in  1974,  1974,  county  unemployment  rate,  family  income/family  needs  in 
1967,  1968  parental  head's  education,  whether  1968  parental  head  was  white  collar 
worker,  whether  mother  was  working  in  1968,  other  family  income/family  needs  1974-1967, 
county  unemployment  rate  1974-1967,  and  change  in  own  living  arrangement. 

**Signif leant  at  .01  level.  .  • 
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TABLE  9 


UNADJUSTED  AND  ADJUSTED  MEAN  CHANG!*.  IN  HOURS  WORKED, 
BY  CHANGE  IN  PARENTS*  LIVING  ARRANGEMENT,  RACE  AND  SEX. 

* 

(Noninstitutional  Males  Aged  16-24  in  1975 
Who  Were  in  Their  Parents' Households  in  1968 
and  For  Whom  Hours  Worked  in  1967  was  Ascertained  ) 


Change  in  ( 
Parents'  Living 
ArranRetnent/Race 

Same  Two  Parents  1968 
Until  Left/White 

Same  One  Parent  1968 
Until  Left/White 

Lost  One  Parent  Between 
J9'68  and  Left/W"hite 

Other /White 
\ 

Same  Two  Parents  1968 
Until  -Left/Nonwhite 

Same  One  Parent  196S 
Until  Left/Nonwhite 

3st  One  Parent  Between 
1968  and  Left/Nonwhite 

Other/Nonwhite 


Males 


Females 


Unad j us ted     Ad j us  ted 


Mean 


937 

1,119 

1.01,8 
856 

804 

647 

841 
424 


Mean 

953 

903 

1,011 
V  853 

811 

700 

831 
355 


\ 

Overall  Mean  918 

Standard  Deviation'    »    '  852 

Eta^  v.   "  r  "  .01*5 

Beta2                 .  '.013 

F-value  for  Pa/ tern  Variable 
as  opposed  to  additive 

model  0.86 


Unadjusted  Adjusted 


Mean 


•689 

914 

619 
6** 

485 

539 

340 
426 


Mean 

692 

717 

717 
543 

503 

562 

477 
390 


657 

751 
,022** 
.011 


V 


0.17 


♦Adjusted  for  the  effects  of:    age  in  1975,  education  in  1975,  other  family- Income/ 
family  needs  In  1974 ,  1974  county  unemployment  rate,  family  income/family  needs 
in  1967,,  1968  parental  head's  education,  whether  1968  parental  head  was  white 
collar  worker,  whether  sotherjvas  working  in  1968,  other  family  income/family  needs" 
1974-1967,  county  unemployment  rate  1974-1967,  and. change  in  own  living;  arrangement. 

**Signif icant  at  .01  level. 
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subdivision^pf  this  category  into  distinct  types  of  change.  Effects 
of  coming  frdBr^a  stable  6he-parent  family  are  not  as  large  but  are  more 
interpretable.    The  effects  are  sizable  only  for  males  and "then  strong- 
est with  respect  to  change  in 'work  status.    Nonwhite  males  from  stable 
one-parent  families  are  Jess  likely  to  enter  the  work  f&rce  than  are 
their  counterparts  from. stable  two-parent  families.    The  reverse  holds 
for^hite  males.    The  change  in  worlc  hours,  however,  does  not  differ 
much  with  respect  to  whether  the  youth  is  from  a 'stable  one-parent  or 
stable  two-parent  fataily,;  particularly  if  the  youth  is  white. 

IMPLICATIONS.  AND  NEEDS  FOR  FURTHER- RESEARCH 

.Major  trends  in  living  arrangements  affecting 'youth-  include: 
(lj-a  decrease  in  the  proportion  coming  from 'two -parent  families,  (2)  a 
shift  away  from  their  parents1  household  and .marriage  toward  one-person" 
or  one-parent  households,  and  (3) "a  -shift  away  from  marriage  with  chil- 
dren tow,ard  marriage  without  children-.  , 
PSID  data  indicate  that  whether  or  not  the  youth  is  from  a  stable 

two-oafent .family  tends  to'have  relatively  inconsequential  implications 
1  *       39  r 

,  for  labor  supply  except  for  nonwhite  males.  .    Nonwhite  males  frdm 

broken  homes,  predominantly  those  from  stable  onerparent.  families, 
tendio  work  less  thart- their  counterparts  from  < jstable  two-parent  fam- 
ilies.   This  is  particularly  important  for  young  nonwhite  males  since1' 
about  one-third  of  them  come  from  stable  one-parent  families.  Appar- 
ently  the  atmosphere  of  a  one-parent  home  tends  to  deter  either  the  de- 
sire or  the  ability  of  nonwhite  nfele  youth  to  work.    Better  data  on 
job  opportunities  and ^attitudes  of  the  youth  are  needed  to  .uncover  the 
source  of  this  effect.    Since  several  studies  have  found' little  evidence 


J 


39  This  does  not  correspond  to  the  findings  of  Bowen  and  Finegan 
(1969),  but  their  anajjysis  of  this  effect  was  restricted  to  a 
younger  age  group  (fourteen  to  seventeen  year-olds),  did  not  * 
differentiate  the  effecOy  f**\  *nd  used  less  current  data. 
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of  strong  effects  of  attitudes  on  subsequent  economic  Attainment,  the 
heed  is  probably  greatest  in  the  area  of  better  data  concerning  the  ac- 
cess  to  work.  The  .network* for  obtaining  jobs,  both  in  ^erms  of  search, 
influence,  and  supply,  may^rary  extensively  with  the  youth's  background. 

With  respect  to  own  living  arrangement,  the  PSID  data* indicates  a 
strong  relationship  with  labor  supply.    Males  who  left  home*to  form  mar- 
ried or  one-person  households  increased  their  labor  supply  much  more 
than  their  counterparts  who  remained  in  their  parents1  household,  with 
those  forming  one-person  households  working  somewhat  'fewer  hours  than 
< those  forming  married  households.    Females  who  left  home  to  form  one- 
person,  one-parent,  or  childless  married  households  increased  tjjieir  la- 
bor supply  considerably  more  than  their  counterparts  who  either  re- 
.  mained  in  their  parents1  households  br^formed  married  households  with 
children.    In  fact,  females  who  formed  one-person  households  worked 
about  as  much 'as  malQs  in  the  same  situation. 

Implications  of  these  findings  are  not  clear  without  better  under- 
standing of  the  cause  and, effect  relationship  between  own  livinearrange- 
ments  and  labor  supply.    If  changes  in  own  living  arrangement  cat&fe  ^ 
changes  in  labor  supply,  but  not  the  reverse,  then  these  fiit4ing<>  indi- 
cate that  recfent  stfifts  in  living  arrangements  may  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  increase  labor  supply  of  youth.    However,  more  plausibly, 
causality  runs  in  both  directions,  with>laboi  supply  affecting  and  being 
affected  by  own  living  arrangement.    This  analysis  did  not  attempt  to 
disentangle  any  interrelation  between  these  two  decision  areas. 

r 

40.    See  for  example:    Greg  Duncan  and  Daniel  Hj.ll,  "Attitudes,  Behavior, 
and  Economic  Outcomes-    A  Structural  Equations  Approach,"  in  Greg. 
,J.  Duncan  and  James  N.  Morgan,  Five  Thousand  Families-— Patterns 
•     of  Economic  Progress  HI,  (Ann  Arbor:    Institute  for  Social  Re- 
search,' 1975) ;  James. N.  Morgan,  "A  Seven -Year  Check  on  the  Pos- 
sible Effects  of  Attitudes,  Motives  and  Behavior  Patterns  on 
Change  in  Economic  Statu?,"  in  G.J. 'Duncan  and  J.N.  Morgan,  Five 
Thousand American  Families -^Patterns  of  Economic  Progress  IV, 
(Ann  Arbor:    Institute  for  Social  Research,  1976);  Paul  J. Andre- 
sani,  "Internal -External  Attitudes,  Personal  Initiative,  and  the 
Labor  Market  Experience  of  Black  and  White  Men,"  Journal  of  Human 
Resources,  Vol.  12  (Summer  1977);  and  G.  J.  Duncan  and  J.N.  Morgan, 
-    ''Sense  of  Efficacy  and  Changes  in  Economic  Status— A  Comment  on 
.     Andresani,"  currently  submitted  to  Journal  of  Human  Resources.  * 
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Present  data  are  not  well-suited  to* analysis  of  the  causal  relationr 

ship  between  these  two  decisions.*  Various  statistical  methods  could  be 

used  with  data  such  as  the  PSID  to  analyze  ttfe  interrelation,  but  these 

methods  tend  to  be  quite  sensitive  to  model  specification.  Timing 

patterns  with  respect  to  the  decisions  could  also  be  misleading  since 

decisions  are  not  necessarily  executed  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 

are  reached. *  A  more  reliable  instrument  for  understanding  the  causal 

relationship  between  living  arrangement  and  labor  supply  wpuld  be  a 

survey  which  directly  »sked  youth  about  the  interrelation  In  effect,  it 

would  be  a  survey  concerned  with  the  economic  socialization  process, 

the  process  by  which  a'yotmg  adult  chosses  a  living  arrangement  and 
41  * 

work  situation. 


41 #    A  proposal  for  a  survey  along  these  lines  has  been  submitted  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  review— MA  Proposal  For  A  Retro-    \  , 
spective  study  of  Economic  Socialization"  by  J .  N.  Jforgah,  M.  Hill, 
and  A.  Thornton:    Institute  for  Social  Research,  1977. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE  A.l 


CHANGE  IN  OWN  LIVING  ARRANC^ENT  BETWEEN  1968  and  197S 


(Noninstitutional  Individuals  Aged  16-24  in  1975 
Who  Were  in  Their  Parents'  Households  in  1968 
and  For  Whom  Hours  Worked  in  1967  Was  Ascertained) 


'5^-Btf~SE)L 


/ 


Males 


Females 


Change  in  Own  ,  1  ,  

Living  Arrangement  Number  of      *  Weighted         Number  pf  Weighted 

Between  1968  and  1975       Observations      Percent        Observations  Percent 


Left  Home,  Acquired 

Spouse,  Had  Children4 


130 


11.5 


203 


17.8 


Left  Home, 

Acquired  Spouse 


92 


9.5 


135  * 


13.1 


Left  Home,  ' 
Had  Children 


0.2 


114 


4.5~ 


Left  Home  to 
Live  AJLone 


157 


11.9 


104 


9.3 


Left  Home  to  Live 

With  Other  Adults  a 


Bid  Not  Leave  Home 


TOTAL 


15 
886 
1,283 


1.4 
65.5 

i  ■ 

100  ;0 


8 


869 


1,433 


0.'6 
54.5 
100.0 
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TABLE  A. 2 


r 


CHANGE  IN  PARENTS'  LIVING  ARRANGEMENT  BETWEEN  1968  AND  PRIOR 
TO  THE  YOtiTH  LEAVING  HOME,  BY  RACE  ,AND  SEX 

(Noninstitutional  Individuals  Aged  16-24  in  197S 
Who  Were  in  Their  Parents'  Households  in  1968  n 
and  fior  Whom  Hours  Worked  in  1967  Was  Ascertained) 

[  Males  Females  

Change  in  Parents*  Number  of     N  Weighted         Number  of  Weighted 

Living  Arrangement /Race    Observations      Percent       Observations  Percent 


Same  Two  Parents 

Until  Left/White  484  64.9       1  498  61.9 

.  It 
Same  phe  Parent 

Until  Left/White*  41  ^  5-4  61  7.2 


Lost  One  Parent  Between 

1968  and  Left/White  71'  9.6  66  8.4 

Other /White  «       ]  1  28  '3.6  28  3.4 

v 

*  *  • 

S^ne  Two  Parents  ,  *        r     *  •    •  . 

UntilUft/Nonwhite  ^    298  ,  8-2     *  #* 


Same  One  Parent 

•     Until  Left/Nonwhite 


241         "*  4:9 


Lost  One  Parent  Between  / 

1968  and  Left/Nonwhite           79        /       2.1  •  109  •  2.9 

Other/Nonwhite   *  '  i  41                1.4  .47  N0.7 

TOTAL      •  1,283"  '        100.0  1,433  100.0 


V* 


AS3 


4> 
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TABLE  A. 3 

UNADJUSTED  AND  ADJUSTED*  PROPORTIONS  OF  YOUNG  MALES  CH>6^W  WORK  STATUS 
BY  CHANGE  1n  OWN  LIVING  ARRANGEMENT  m 

(Nonanstitutioml  Males  Aged  16-24  in  1975  Kho  Were  in  Their 
Parents*  Households  in  1968 
and  For  Whom  Hours  Worked  in  1967  Was  Ascertained)  ' 


Entered 
Work  Force 


Left 
Work  Force 


Remained  in* 
Work  Force 


Change  in  Own 

Living  Arrangement  > 

Left  Home,  Acquired 
Spouse,  Had  Children 

Left  Home, 

Acquired  Spouse 

Left  Home, 

Had  Children  * 

Left  Home  to 
Live  Alone 

Left  *Home  to  Live 
With  Other  Adults 

Did  Not  Leave  Home 

^Overall  Mean  , 
Standard  Deviation 
Etaz  •> 


Unadj . 
Prop. 


.778 
.791 
1.000a 


Adj. 
Prop .+ 


.789 
.77^ 
.977a 


Unadj . 


Adj. 
Prop.* 


.001 


.767,.  :775 


.000 
.001  -.002 
,0002  .006* 
.013 


.018 


.507a 


.419*\ 
.497 


.000a< 
.000 


-.003a 
.002 


Unadj . 

Prop.- 


.192 

.197 

.000a 

.1:59  * 

.241a 
.031 

r 


Adj. 
Prop**** 


-.087 

.095^ 
-.225a 

•  086 

.209a 
.080 


Beta2. 


i590 
.492 
.073** 
*  .075** 


.003 
.050 
.013* 
.007 


.083 

•277  „ 
.071** 

.005 


Remained  out 
of  Work  Force 


Unadj. 
Prop- 


.030 


✓ 


.011 
\ 


.000? 
.055 

.252a 
.472 


Adj. 
Prop.*** 


.126 
.129 
.242a 
.133^ 


.375a 

/ 

.420 


.324 
^.4$/ 
.193** 
.085** 


"♦"Adjusted  for  the  effects  of:    age  in  1975,  education  in  1975,  other  family  Income/family 
neej^  .in  1974,  1974  county-* unemployment  rate,  family  income/family  needs  in  196^1968 
parental  head's  education,  whether  1968  parental  head  was  white  collar  worker,  whether 
mother  was  working  in  1968;  other  family  income/family  needs  1974-1967,  county  unemploy- 
ment rate  1974-1967,  and  change  in  parents*  living- arrangement /race, 

•Figure  based  on  fewer  than  20  observations. 

♦Significant  at  .01  level.  ~  ' 

^Significant  at  .05  level. 
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TABLE  A. 4 


UNADJUSTED  AND  ADJUSTED4  PROPORTIONS  OF* YOUNG  FEMALES  CHANGING  WORK  STATUS 
•     *       BY  CHANGE  IN  OWN  LIVING  XRRANGEMF.NT 

(Noninstitutional  Female*  Aged  16-24  in  1975  Who  Were  in  Their 
.   Parents*  Households  in  1968 
w  ami  For  Whom- Hours  Worked  in  1967 6 Was  Ascertained) 


Change  in  Own 
Living  Arrangement 

Entered 
Work  Force 
Unadj .     Ad j . 
Prop.  Prop.+ 

Leit 
Work  Force 
Unadj.  Adj. 
Prop.  I*rop.+ 

— KOTxnelTTn  ~ 

Work  Force 
Unadj .     £d j . 
Prop.  •  Prop.+ 

— Rgfflamea  pttt~ 

of  Work  Force 
Unadj .     Ad j . 
Prfrp .     Prop .+ 

Left  Home*  Acquired 

Spouse,  Had  Children 

v416 

•.374 

031  .010 

.495 

•  565 

Left  "Home, 

Acquired*  SpVuse 

.773 

.665 

.008    -  ,000 

•053  ,  .048 

.165 

.287 

Xeft  H^elT 
Had  Children 

.666' 

.727 

.000  A     .002  ~ 

.007  ..-.013- 

.327 

\  .285 

Left* Home  to 
Live  Alohfr 

.893 

*  -793 

.boo  -.on 

.052  .031 

.055 

X..187 

Left  Home  'to  Live 

With  Other  Adults  • 

.790a 

.767a 

.000a  -.008* 

.210*  .223* 

#  .600 

3  ,018* 

*Ddd  Not  Leave  Home 

.442 

\ 

%A94 

.007  .013 

.007  .020 

.544 

.473 

Overall  Mean 

.535 

.015* 

«:023 

.427 

Standard  Deviation 

499  . 

.\l2i  " 

*  .150 

•495 

Eta2  ) 

.112** 

.027°**  ^  . 

.026** 

.130** 

„  2 
Bat  a 

/ 

i 

064** 

.  / 

.023** 

.020**;  ' 

.059** 

♦Adjusted  for  the  effects  of :    age  in  1975.  education  in  1975.  other  family  income/family 
needs  in  1974,  1974  county  unemployment  rate,, family  income/family  needs  in  1967,  1968 
parental  head's  education,  whether  1968  .parental  head  was  white  collar  .worker,  whether 
mother  was  working  in  1968,  other  family  income/family  needs  1974-1967,  county  ^employ- 
ment rate  1974-1967,  and  change  in  parents'  living  atrrange»ent/race.  v  / 

•Figure  based  on  fewer  than  20  observations.  ^  1 

♦♦Significant  at  .01  letfel.    '  *    K  . 


>8* 


'4 tp*. 


50l 
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TABLE  A. 5 


UNADJUSTED  AND  ADJUSTED   MEAN  CHANGE  IN  HOURS  WORKED 
BY  CHANGE  IN  OWN  LIVING  ARRANGEMENT  .AND  SEX  r 

(Noninstitutioi\al  Individuals  Aged  16-24  in  1975  ' 
Who  Were  in  Their  Parents'  Households  in  1968 
and  For  Whom  Hours  Worked  in  1967' Were  Ascertained) 


Change  in  Own 
Living  Arrangement 

Left  Home,  Acquired 
Spousai .  Had  Children 

Left  Home, 

Acquired  Spouse 

Left  Home, 

Had  Children 


-«Aef  t  Home  to 
Live  Alone 


Left  Home*  to  Live 
With  Other  Adults 

Bid  Not  Leav^  Home 


Males 


Unadjusted 
Mean 

1,804 


1,761 

7,368a 

1,405 

l,420a 

'  537 


Adjusted 
Mean+ 


Females 


1,574 

l,961a 

1,212 

l,127a  * 
6*51 


Unadjusted  Adjusted 


Mean 


534 

•  \ 

1,115 

785 

1,442 

1,167* 
436 


Mean4"  ' 
360 
937 
766 

1,216 

l>,087a 
576 


Overall  Mean 

Standard  Deviation 
2  . 


Eta 


Beta 


2f 


918 

.852 
.39*** 
.200** 


657 

1207** 
.107** 


^Adjusted  for  the  effects  of:    Jage  in  1975,  education  in  1975,  other  family 
income/family  needs  in  1974,  1974  county  unemployment  rate,  family  income/ 
family  need^  in  1967,  1968  parental  head's  education,  whether  1968  parental 
head  was  white  collar  worker,  whether  mother  was  working  in  1968,  other 
family  income/family. needs  1974-1967,  county  unemployment  rate  1974-1967, 
add  change  in  parents9  living  arrangement/race*  /  ■  / 

•Figure  based  on  fetfer  than  20  observations* 

♦♦Significant  at  .01  level. \  ,  ^    •  . 

\  .        \  %. 
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EDUCATION,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EARNINGS 
\  v.  > 

By:- David  O'Shea  *  * 

ABSTRACT  \ 

The  probability  that  persons  of  equal  e,ducatiQnal  attainment 
will  have  equal  incomes  i$  very  low,  as  Jencks  -and  his  colleagues 
point,  out.    However,  disaggregation  of  data  dealing  with^the  edu- 
cation-income relationship  shows  that,  while  obviously  a^gamble, 
rewards  for  educational  attainment  actually  are  substantial  among 
persons  who  succeed  ii^  acquiring  access  to  professional,  managerial, 
fand  technical  type  occupations.    As  these  latter  account  for  about 
40%  of  all  jobs,  an  economic  incentive  model  remains  viable  as  a 
basis  for  interpreting  the  motivation  of  ?tudents  to  compete  for, 
and  invest  in,  educational  attainment.  /  , 

In  addition,  disaggregated  data  show^that  two  further  perspec- 
tives, or  models,  illuminate  other  aspect  of  the  motivations  link- 
ing the  educational  and  occupational  systems.    A  social  determinifet, 
or  sociological,  perspective  reveals  that  as  the  level  of  .Education 
in  the  population  increases ,  employers  raise  entry  level  educational 
requirements,  respiting  in  education  actually, creating  its~own  de- 
mand, pressuring  young  men  ancf  women  to  stay  on  in  school  for  a  con- 
tinually increasing  length  of  time.    Further;  a  social-psychological 
perspective  on  the  education-income  relationship  shows  that,  mediat- 
ing between  years  of  schooling  and  occupational  attainment,  there 
is, the  tendency  for  a  correspondence  to  exist  between  individual  - 
talent  and  psychological  characteristics  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  „ 
*  characteristics  of  given  oecupations~on  the  other.    Data  supportive 
of  all  three  models  -  the  economic  incentive,  sociological,,  and 
social -psychological  -  are  presented  here,  and  some  cpnclusions 
proposed. 

% 

INTRODUCTION  ' 

\ 

In  1972  Jencks  et  -al\  created  quite  a  furor  by  pointing  out 
th~at>  despite  the  conventional  wisdom^he  probability  of  persons 
of  equal  educational  attainment  achieving  equal  incomes  was  re- 
markably! owv  For  example,  for  Vhite  adult  males,  census  data 
show  that  the  correlation  between  years  of  schooling  and  annual 
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earnings  is  0.3$. 1    This  tells  us  that  years  of  schooling  accounts 
•for  only  l2%  of  the  variance  in  earned  income.    However,  controlling 
for)jhe  effects  of  family  status  and  academic  ability  would  reduce  ' 
this  to  approximately  7%.  <The  remaining  93%  of  unexplained  variance 
Jencks  et  al.  (1973)  attribute  to  "luck.11.  .  " 

On  thevface  of  it,  these,  findings  suggest* that  the  pursuit  of 
educatifctt,  while ^no  doubt  of  value  in  itself,  may  prove  economically 
unrewarding.    It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  findings  axe 
basedv  upon  highly  aggregated  data  and  are  reported  in  terms  of  ^v- 
erage  relationships.    A  more  realistic  picture  emerges  when  the  rel- 
evant data  are  disaggregated,  either  on  the  basis  of  specific  occu-^ 
pational  categories,-  or  in  relation  to  the  positionf  that  persons  * 
occupy  in  the  social  structure  of  the  economy  as  Employers,  mana- 
gers, or  workers.    Both  types  of  disaggregated  data  are  presented 
here.    H\ey  demonstrate  that  for  about  one  tl^ird  of  the  positions  : 
in  the  work  force/ the  returns  actually  are  very  substantial.  The 
fact  that  the£e<are  such  ^ositibns,  and  that  higher  education  typ- 
ically is >a  condition  of  access,  makes  investment  in' education  at 
least  as  rational  as  investment  in  the  stock. market.    Each  contains 
an  element  of  risk,  but  the  potential  rewards. for  those  who  a*e 
"lucky11  servesvas  a  major  incentive. 

In,  practice,  of  course, 'the  fact  that  there  are^Ji^hy eaono mi c 
returns  to  education  within  specific  occupatioh^is  well  knojvn  tcr 
the  public,  creating  competition  between  social  groujte  around  the 
issue  of  equal  acceis  to  educition&l  facilities,  as  well  as  gener- 
ating competition  between  individuals.    Group  competition  finds* 
contepporaf^/^xpressioi^in  movements  for  the  rights  of  minor,itie 
and  of-  women,  leading  to  school  desegregation  and  affirraativj^ 


1.  Christopher  Jencks/  Marshall  Smith J  Henry  fcc land,  Mary  Jo  ^ane, 
David  Cohen,  Herbert  Gint^s,  Barbara  Heyns\and  "Stephen  Michel- 
son,  J-       '  *      *  "  "    *  ~  "    *  - 

School 


■  ••w^.brwA.w      w^aaw^^,      VU1  UU1U     IIU^IU  jMOliU     \J  U  W^UWli     1'U.  \*  1 

i,  Inequality,  A  Reassessment  of  the  Effect  of  Jamily  and 
Looling  in  America  (New  York:,  Harper  and  Row,  1973).     "  . 
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action  programs.  <£orapetitioh  between  individuals  within  schools  has. 
helped  bring  about  an  alignment  of  the  separate  status  structures 
of  the  occupational  and  educational  systems.    As  Rehberg  fojond  frbraTT-" 
studying  the' progress  over  time  of  students  in  six  New  York  State  ^ 
high  schools,  1 

...  at  least  as  early  as  the  ninth  grade  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  systematically  between  groups  of  students 
on  a  wide  range  of  variables  which  relate,  in  the  short        m  # 
run,- to  their  occupational! attainment. 2         ,  ^ 

Relevant  variables  include  family  status,  intelligence/  academ- 
ic achievement,  educational  ambition,  and  self-image.  Ninth  graders 
who  registered  high  across  these  variables  *were  those  students  most 

^likely  to  enter  four-year  colleges,  and  then  proceed  to  professional 
and  managerial  occig>at>ons .    Those  ninth  graders  measuring  low  ^  ^ 
the  sine  variables  were  most  likely  to  terminate  schooling  with  the 
twelfth  grade,  aa^then  take  on  blue  collar  or  lower  level  white 
collar  positions  in  the  economy.    Finally,  the  nin|h  graders  who  • 
fell  into  the  mid-position  were  most  likely  to  en*r  community 
colleges,  and  then  move  on  to  employment  as -technicians  or  as  aides  r^ 

*Ao  professionals  in  a  variety  of  fields'; y 

 :  ■  — 1 — ^  *  1  ' 

2.    Richard  A.  Rehberg,  The  Two-Year  College  Entrant:  Comparisons.  - 
with  the  tugh  School  Graduate  and  with  the  Tour-Year  College 
Entrant  (Bjnghamton,  New  York:  Center  for. Social  Analysis, 
State  University  of  New  York  at>Binghamton,  *1976) ,  p.  63. 

3*    Samuel  Bowles  and  Herbert  Gftntis,  Schooling  in  Capitalist 
.     America  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  1976).    For  BqwLes  a*d  * 
^Cintis  the  coincidence  of  occupational  and  educational  struc- 
'  tures  represents  the  outcome cof  what  they- call  the.correspon- 
,  *dence  principle.    However,  they  over-interpret  the  meaning  of 
this  correspondence,:  arguing  that  it  reflects  jiofc  simply  stu- 
dent, and  parental,  response  to  occupational  incentives,  but  ^ 
also^the  intent  of  dominant  groups  in  society.    The  latter  are* 
*  alleged  to  influence  educational  policy  so  that  the  "education- 
al system  tailbrs  thfc* self -concept sv  aspirations,  and  social 
class  identifications  of  individuals  to  the  requirements  of  the 
social  division  of  labor."    (p.  ,129)    Actually,  schools  are 
notably  ineffective  institutions  for  influencing  the  person- 
alities of  their  students.    Both  student  attitudes  anc^  early  ■  / 
cognitive  development  are  largely  products  of  pre-school  ex- 
.  .     periences  in  the  home,  which  even  relatively  intensive  programs 
of  compensatory  education  fail  to  change. 

I  •  *.  \  '  - 
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Clearly,  a  good  deal  of  competition  and  self-selection  is  involved 
as  students  seek  their  place  within  the  academic  and  social  structures 
of  their  schools,  ati<\  balance  their  backgrounds,  abilities,  personali- 
ties, and  academic  performance  against  parental  expectations  and  their 
own  career  interests. 

This  in-school  competition  is  biased  in  favor  of  students  from  * 

4 

higher  status  backgrounds,  as  Bowles  and  Gintis  emphasize.  However,' 

0 

legitimating  the  process  is  the  fact  that  lower  status  students  with 
academic  ability  alsb  succeed-; — For-exampier  using  longitudinal  data 
on* Wisconsin  high  School  students,  Sewell  demonstrates  that  parental 
status  of  students  accounts  for  18%  of  the  variance  in  postsecondary 
schooling  attained.^  When  academic  ability  of  students  is  added  to 
parental  status  in  the  prediction  model,  the  proportion  of  explained 
variance  in  schooling  attained  inpreases  to  30%.*  In  effect,  student 
ability,  net  of  parental  status,  uniquely  explains  12%  of  the  vari- 
ance in  years  of  schooling.  '  . 

As  the  competition  for  educational  attainment  probably  finds 
its  strongest  incentive  in  the  pptentaal  economic  rewards  within 

r 

the  occupational  structure,  for  the  first  section  of  this  paper  an 
economic  incentive  model  provides  the  ,organi zing  perspective.  Such 
a  model  does  not,  of  course,  identify  all  relevant  factors  involved 
in  the  decisions  that  individuals  make  regarding' the  length  of  time 
they  commit  to  formal  schooling,  as  becomes  apparent  when  one  looks,, 
at  student  motivation*  from  other  perspectives. 
THEORETICAL  PERSPECTIVES 

Apart  from  the  pull  of  monetary  rewards  associated  wi^yi  high 
status  occupations,  also  operative,  as  aji  incentive  for  schooling  is 
the.push  generated  by  the  fact  that,  as  Collins  argues,6  educatiqfy/ 

—  :  ;    r      *     5  ~ 

4.  Ibid.  '  * 

5.  William  H.  Sewell, '"Inequality  of  Opportunity  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation,11  American  Socirilogica?  Review,  vol.  36  (October. 1971) , 
pp.  793-809. 

6.  Randall, Collins,  "Functional  and  Conflict  Theories  of  Education- 
al Stratification, 11  American  SoHnlngiral  Review,  vol.  36 
(December  1971),  pp.  1002-19. 
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creates  fts  own  demand.  .The  higher  the  educational  level  in  the 
population,  the  higher  employers  set  their  entry  requirements. 
These  requirements  then  react  back  upon  the  educational  supply,  . 
pressuring'young  people  to  stay  in  school  longer,  thus  raising  the 
level  of  education  in  successive  age  cohorts  in  the  population.^ 
This  occurs  Respite  the  fact  that,  as  Folger  and  Nam  point  out, 
_there  is  little  evidence  of  the  need  for  increased  entry  level 


knowledge  or  skills  in  most  occupations.    Not  surprisingly,  there-, 
fore,  once  job  entry  is  attained,  educational  background  receives 
little  additional  economic  reward  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  occu- 
Rational  categories  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the, Census,  as  we  shall 


see. 


Social  pressure  to  stay  in  school,  generated  by  escalating 
job  entry  requirements,  falls  within  the  purview  of  a  social  de- 
terministic, or  sociological,  model  of -educational  attainment. 
However,  apart  from  the  pressures  accounted  for  by  the  economic 
incentive  and  sociological  models,  yet  anpther  source  of  influence 
upon  individual  educational  decision  making  is  identified  by  a 
social-psychological  model.'  This  is.the  influence. of  personal  tal- 
ent and  interests,  factors  that  constrain  individual  ambitions  and 
career  plans".    As  Gottfredsbn  points  out,8  studies  of  the  contri- 
bution of  education  to  earnings  typically  concentrate  upon  a  single 
dimension  at  both  the  education.and  income  sides  of  the  relation- 
ship.   On  the  education  side,  ability  is  tajCen  to  be  intellectual 

7,    John  K.  Folger  and  Charles  B.  Nam,  "Trends  in  Education  in  Re- 
lation, to  the  Occupational  Structure,"  Sociology  of-  Education, 
vol    38  (1964)  pp.  19-33.    For  a  more  extended  discussion  of 
the 'problem  of  credential ling  see 'Ronald  Dore,  The  Diploma 
Disease:  Education,  Qualification  and  Development  (Berkeley, 
.  Cal,.:  University  of  California  Press,  1976) . 

* 

8     Linda  S.'  Gottfredson,  A  Mui'tiple-Labor  Market  Model  of  Occu- 
pational Achievement  (Baltimore,  Md.:  Center  for  social  Or- 
ganization of.  Schools,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Report  No. 
225,  1977.) 
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only,  the  diversity  of  human  talents  being  ignored.    On  the  earn- 
ings side,  work  is  treated  as  a,  homogeneous  activity,  perhaps  vary 
ihg  between  levels  of  occupational  status.    To  go  beyond  this  lim- 
ited  approach,  Gottfredson  has  analyzed  education-income  relation- 
ships in  terms  of  occupations^lassified  according  to  six  cate- 
gories  developed  by  Holland  on  the  basis  of  research  in  vocational 
psychology.    These  six  types  Relate  to  activities  preferred  and 
competencies  required  in  gi vein  occupations . 

While  the  sociological  model  overlaps  the  economic  one,  it 

being  difficult  to  separate  out  the  relative  contribution  of  push 

» 

and  pull  factors  to  educational  attainment,  the  social  psychologi- 
cal model  complements  the  economic,  helping  to  interpret  the  re- 
lationship between  years  of  schooling  and  subsequent ^earnings. 
Data  relative  to  all  three  models  are  presented  here,  beginning 
with  the  economic  model,  as  this  has  the  greatest  utility  in  ac- 
counting for  educational  attainment  within  the  population. 
THE  ECONOMIC  INCENTIVE  MODEL 

As  longitudinal  data  have  become- available,  these  have  made 
possible  a  series  &£  analyses  of  the  causal  determinants  of^parned 
income.    Son^e  of  the  more  productive  studies  have  utilized  cfata 

that  were  initiated  with  a  survey  of  high  school  seniors  in  Wis- 

9  * 
consm  in  1957.  ■    These  data  show  that  a  large  part  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  education  in  facilitating  highej:  earnings  result  from 
the  fact  that  education  enables  people  to  enter  higher  status  oc- 
cupations.   For  example,  Griffin,1**  using  the  Wisconsin  data,  re- 


9.  For  details  of  the  Wisconsin  "survey  see  William  H.  SeweH*  , 
Archibald  0.  Haller  and- George  W.  Ohlendorf,  "The  Educational-. 

,p  and  Eariy  Occupational  Status  Attainment  Process:  Replication 

and  Revision,"  American  Sociological  Review/  vol.  35  (December 
1970),  pp.  1014-27. 

10.  Larry  J.  Griffin,  "Specification  Biases  in  Estimates  of  Socio- 
ecpnomic  Returns  to  Schooling,"  Sociology  of  Education,  vol. 
49  (April  1976).  1  I  : 
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gressed  eatings  on  a  number  of  predictor  variables,  including 

» 

parental  education,  occupation,  and  income.    To  these  were  added 
'charactei^Sfcics  of  the. respondents,  including  mental 'ability,  years 
of  education,  and  occupational  status.    The  coefficients  £or  each 
variable  indicate  its^impact  upon  earnings*,  net  of  the  influence 
of  all  other  variables'in  the  regression.    Remits  show  that  each 
$1,000  of  parental  income  is  worth  $112  of  son1  s  turnings.  Each 
year  of  education  is  worth,  on  average,  $97.  ^  Occupational  status 
generates  $15  per  annum  for  each  po^Lnt  on  the  status  scaLe,,  which 
.runs  from  1  through  98..    Of  special  interest,  though,  is  the  fact 
that  when  occupational  status  is  removed  from  the  regression,  the 
earnings  generated  by  each  year  of  education  jump  from  $97  to  $206, 
an  increase  of  112%.    Evidently  a  large  p^rt  of  the  effect  of  edu- 
cation is  mediated  by  occupational  status,  as  becomes  evident  when 
the  Economic  returns  to  education  are  disaggregated  by  types  of 
occupation.  * 
Disaggregating  the  Data 

As  occupational  status  eplays  a  substantial  mediating  role 
between  years  of  education  attained.'  and  framed  income,  the  occu- 
pational structure  appears  to  be  potentially  the  most  fruitful 
basis  in  terms  of  which  to  explore  the  education-income  relation- 
ship in  more  detail.    There  are,  in  fact,  two  approaches  to  the 
contribution  of  education  to  earnings  that  have  promise  fpr  our 
ifcfrposes.    Stolzenberg,11  has  analyzed  economic  returns  .to  edu- 
cation separately  for  .each  of  the  11  census  categories  of  occu- 
pational'status.    Wright  and  Perrone  have  looked  at  education-in- 
come  relations  within  economic  classes ,     tne  latter,  being  defined 

11.  Ross  M.  Stolzenberg,  "Education,  Occupation,  and  Wage  Differ- 
ences between  White  and  Black  Men,"  American  Journal  pf  Soci-« 
ology,  vol.  81  (September  1975),  pp.  200-323. 

12.  Erik'oiin  Wright  and  Liica  Perrone,  "Marxist  Class  Categories 
and  Income  Inequality . a  American  Sociological  Review,  vol.  42 


(February  1977), "pp.  32-55. 
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by  the  role  people  play  within  the  structure  of  social  relationships. 

1  %  ( 

Turning  first  to  Stolzenberg's  approach,  °  he  separated  earnings 
and  education  on  the  basis  of  data  from  the  I960  U.S.  Census/ 
Using  th(^  data  for  white  males,  he  regressed  earnings  on  education 
separately  for  each  of  four  age  groups  and  ten  categories  of  occu- 
pational status.    This  approach  generates  forty  separate  regression 
coefficients  providing  estimates  of  the  effect  of  education  upon 
earnings.    Stblzenberg's  interest  in  this  procedure  was  to  demon- 
strate marked  non-linearities  in  the  education-earnings  relationship, 
and.  interaction  between' age  and  education  within  this  relationship. 
The  non-linearities  are'evident  when  the  distribution  of  regression 
coefficients  is  diagrammed  in  Figure  1,  but  the  most  striking  find- 
ing is  the  veryUarge  difference  in  economic  returns  to  education 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  status  occupation  categories.  s 

As  sh6wn  in  Figure  1,  returns  to  education  between  occupations 
came  closest  at  the  early  stages  of  persons'  careers  for  the  earn- 
ings data  gathered  by  the  1960  census.    Even  here  though,  for  the 

*  j  * 

twenty-five  to  thirty-four  years  of  age  group,  the  gap  was  $264  be- 
tween the  return  of  $108  for  one  year  of  schooling  for  clerical 
workers  and  the  return* of  $374  for  managers,  officials,  and  propri- 
etors.   By, &ge  thirty-five  to  forty-four  the  gap  had  greatly  widened. 
The  return  for  clerical  workers  increased  to  $215,  but  that  for  man- 
agers, officials,  and  proprietors  rose  much  faster,  reaching  $961. 
In  this  same  age  group  the  largest  gap  was  between  laborers,  at  $146, 
and  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers ,  who  experienced  a 
return  oj  $1,042.  t  f 

Overall,  two  occupational  categories  &at  employed  27%  of  white 


13.  Stolzenberg,  op.  cit.     4-  $ 

14.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  i960. 
Subject  Reports.    Occupation  by  Earnings  and  Education,  Final 
Report  PC(2)-7B  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1963) .     .  i* 
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Figure  1.  —Coefficients  generated  by  regressing  white  males'  earnings  oh 

years  of  school  completed  in  i960,  by  major  occupation  group  and 
_   age.  Baaed  on  data  in  Table  2,  p.310t  Ross  M.  Stolaanberg 


"Education,  Occupation,  and  Wage  Differences  between  White  and  , 
TH»nk  Man."  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  81  (2)»299-323.  1975. 
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males  in  1970  -  professional  and  technical  workers,  managers,  offi- 
cials  and  proprietor*  -  enjoyed  extraordinarily  high  returns  rela- 
tive to  all  the  others.    Sales  workers  came  a  close  third,  a  cate- 
gory  employing  7.4%  of  bales  in  the  1970  workforce.    The  balance^ 
66%,  fell  into  the  remaining  occupational  categories,  among  which 
retbrns  were  relatively  low,  and  declined  after  earl^  middle-age.  ■ 
These  data  help  interpret  the  lack  of  academic  motivation  character- 
istic of  many  students  in  high  school  who  see  their  future  as  most 
likely  falling  into  one  of  the  lower  status  occupational  categories. 

Actually,  of  course,  the  magnitude  of  returns  to  school ingf^^T^ 
'shown  here  are  probably  overestimated  by  3S*-40%,  according  to  Grij> 
fin.*^    This  is  the  proportion  of  the  education- income  relationship 
that  is- due  to  the  influence  upon  both  variables  of  parental  socio- 
economic status  and  the  individuals  own  mental  ability.  Control- 
ling  for  these  factors  would  reduce  the  dollar  amounts  and  narrow 
the  gaps  somewhat,  but  the  overall  pattern  would  remain  the  same. 

Stolzenberg's  approach  is  expanded  upon  from  a  slightly  dif- 

1 6t 

ferent  direction  by  Wright  and  Perrone.       These  authors  argue  that 
in  predicting  income  on  the  basis  of  education,  occupational  status, 
and  age,  one  can  add  to  the  predictive  power  of  the  statistical 
model  by  adding  data  on  the  social  class  of  members  of  the  workforce. 

Returns  to  Education  by  Social  Class 

In  exploring  the 'contribution  of  social  class /net  of  occu- 
^patilonal  status,  to  income  returns  for  years  of  schooling',  Wright 
and  Perrone  take  the  view  that  occupational  status  artd  social  class 
represent  quite  different,  though  overlapping*  sets  of  relationships. 

"Occupation"  designates  positions  within  the  technical 

'   


15.  Griffin,  op.  cit.,  p.  135. 

16.  Wright  and  Perrone,  op.  cit.  »■ 
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division  of  labor,  i.e.,  an  occupation  represents  a  .set  of  . 
"   activities  fulfilling  certain  technically  defined  functions. 
Class,  on  the  other  hand,  designates  positions  within  the. 
social  relations  of  production,  i^.,  it  designates  the 
social,  relations  between  actors."  „ 

The  class  typology  used  by  .Wright  and  Perrone.  is '  based\pon ^ 
three  questions,  asked  of  respondents  in  the  two  surveys  from  which 

•       .     „  18  > 

their  data  are  derived.  jr 

1.  "Most  of  the. time  on  the  job  do  you  work  for  yourself  or 

someone  else?" 

2.  "If  ybu  are  seif -employed,  are" there  any  people  who  work 

for  you  and  are  paid  by  you?" 

3.  "Do  you  supervise  anybody  as  part  of  your  job?" 

Using  data  generated  by  about  1,500  respondents  to  a  national 
sample  of  adults  interviewed  in  1969- for  a  survey  of  working  cony 
ditions,  the  above  three  questions  generated  five  categories 'of , 
social  clars-ras  illustrated  in  Table  1. 

The  survey  responses  also  provided  information  on  level.of 
educatL  and  annual  income,  a  slightly  different  variable  frfcn 
annuaJeatnings,  but  closely  correlated.    Given  these  data  Wright 
anTPerrone  separated  respondents  into  the  class  categories  of  em- 
ployers, managers,  and  workers.    They  omitted  the  petty  bourgeoisie 
and  ambiguous  categories,  numbers  being  too  few.    Within  each  class 
they  regressed  annual  income  on  education,  with  the  results  dia-  - 
grammed  in  Figure  2.    Education  is, coded  by  revel  rather  than  by 
-years  (0  =  elementary  school  or  less;  1  =  completed  elementary 


17.  Ibid.,. p.  35. 

18.  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

19.  Ibid. 
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Figure  2.— Regression  of  income  on  education,  by  categories  of  social  class, 
for  nonfaro,  full-time  participants  in  the  labor  force.  Data  from  a  1969 
national  sample  of  1,533  adults ,-16  years  of  age  and  oyer.  Based  upon  Figure  2, 
P.  451  Erik  Olin  Wright  and  Luca  Perrone,  "Marxist  Class  Categories  and  Income 
Ins^ylity,"  American  Sociological  Review.  43  (l)j  32-45,  1977. . 


Table  1 


CRITERIA  FOR  SOCIAL  CLASSa  -s 

A  ~  ;  ;  ;  -■  

'    '        Self-  Have    '.  Have  Subordinates  Eld  N 

*-ljA;>s  Employed    Employees'        on  the  TJob  ,  n  . 


Employers 

Yes 

Yes 

Managers 

No 

No 

WorWers 

No 

No 

Petty\ ' 

Bourgeeoisie 

Yes 

No  ' 

Ambiguous 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

V 

■  \ 

-  No 

Jfe 

•  110 

7.T 

\es  1 

Yes 

,561 

37.4 

No 

Yes 

739 

•49.2 

No 

No 

.65. 

4.3 

Yes 

No 

24 

1.8 

aSource:  Table  3,  p.  37.    Wright  and  Perrone.    See  text. 


school;  2  =  some  high  school;  3*=  high  school;"  4  =  some  cbll&ge; 
5  =  college  degree;  6  =  postcollege) .  The  actual  regression' co- 
efficients for  college  within  each  of  the  class  categories  are: 

Employers  $4,091  , 

Managers  1,797         ,  ^ 

Workers  678 
These  coefficients  represent  the  increment. in  income  for  each 
additional  stage  of  education.  Iwhen  occupational  status,  age,  and 
number  of  years  in  present  job  are  added  to  education  in  the  re- 
gression the  education  coefficients  reduce  but  remain  high,  testify- 
ing to  the  independent^contribution  of  social  class,,  net  of  the 
other  three  variables  including  occupational  status.    The  revised 

coeffieients  are:  ;  ^ 

*     Employers   ^  $3,170 


Managers  1,477 
Workers  607 
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*         In  terms  of  vari^e  explained,  education,  age  and  occupational 
status  were  found  to  explain  19;i%  of  the  .variance  in  income.  When 
social  class  was  added* this  increased  the  proportion  of  variance 
explained  by  7.6%,  for  a  total  of  26.7%,  again  indicating  the  sub- 
stantive importance  of  the  class  variance.. 

^  The  very. large  differences  in  returns  to  education  within  the 
three  social  classes  as  demonstrated  by  Wright  and  Perrone  pa>r^el 
StoTz^nbe^'lHfiliJin     presented  earlier.    The  differences  in  re  " 
turns  to  education  evidently  are  an  interactive  phenomenon,  result-  * 
ing  from  characteristics  of  occupational  settings.    Economists  as- 
sume- that,  in  general^  earnings  are  an  inde*  of  the  contribution  of 
each  individual  to  the  overall  productivity  of  the  economy.  Apparent 
ly,  therefore,  education  does  enhance  individual  productivity  among 
employers  and  managers,  and  among  persons  in  professional,  technical, 
and  sales  occupations.    In  these  latter  occupational  categories, 
earnings  increased  substantially  with  level  of  education.  'This  is 
rather  what  one  would  anticipate.    Not  anticipated  is  the  relatively 
weak  impact  of  education  upon  productivity  (earnings)  in  the  remain- 
ing occupational  categories,  and  these  categories  account  for  60%.  or 
more  of  the  eira^oyed  labor  force.  \^ 

However,       noted  earlier,  even  among  occupations  where  edu- 
cation has  relatively  little  impact  upon  earnings,  entry  is  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  the  possession  of  educational  credentials.  The 
consequences  of  this  "push"  factor  upon  the  supply  of  education  in 
the  labor  force  are  reflected  in  changes  over  time  in  the  pattern 
of  relationship  between  given  occupational  categories  and  the  level 
of  education  of  those  employed  in  these  categories.- 
THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  MODEL 

Despite  low  returns  to  education  for  roughly  60%  of  employed 
persons,  mos£  of  whom  are. found  in  blue  collar,  service,  and  farm 
occupations,  the  level  of  education  among  this  60%  has  been  steadily 
rising.    It  is  plausible  to  propose,  therefore,  that  a  large,  if    -  ' 
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indeterminate,  .proportion  of  this  rise Reflects  pressure  generated 
by  increases  in  job  entry  educational  requirements  which,  in  turn, 
have  escalated  in  response  to  the  increased  availability  of  per- 
sons with  high  school  and  post -secondary  certificates.    In  effect, 
a  typical  'vicious,  or  perhafx^in  this  case  beneficent,  circle  has 
been  at  worky  an"  interpretation  that  finds  some  support  from  data 


median  levels  of  education  within 


regarding  change  over  timJ^rTmedi 
the  labor  force.  ' 

Between  1959  and  1972  the  median  years  of  education  in  the 
total  employed  labor  force  rose  from  12  years  to  12.4  years.  How- 
ever, within  specific  pccupational. categories,  and  within  the  black 
population,  changes  were  much  more  dramatic.    Looking  first  at  the 
data  for  black  men  and  women,  shown  in  Table  2,  from  1959  to  1972 
black  men  gained  by  ^  years^and  black  women  by  2.8  years.  Whites 
by  contrast,  changedmry  little,  and  what  change  did  occur  repre- 
sents^ convergence  of  both  men  and  women  to  the  same  level  of  12.5 
years.'   In  fact,  the  overall  pattern- of  change  suggests  a  conver- 
gence within  all  sectorsof  the  population,  rather  than  a  tendency 
toward  continued  upward  movement  over  time. 


TfABLE  2 

MEDIAN  YEARS^OF  EDUCATION!'  COMPLETED  AMONG 
CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE ,  BY  SBX  AND  COLOR,  FOR 
1959  and  1972  (ALL  OCCUPATION  GROUPS)* 


Color 

Sex 

1959  . 

1972 

Change 
1959-1972 

Male 

12.0. 

12.5 

0.5- 

White  ^ 

Female 

■L.  3 

.  12.5 

0.3 

Male 

8:2 

r 

11.6 

3.4* 

Black 

"Female 

9.4_ 

12.2 

2.8 

-a;,ourr.^M.  R-42.  P.  181.    Manpower  Report  of  the  President, 
1973.    U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 
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This  trend  toward  a  stable  upper  limit  appears  also  when  one 
lqofcs  at  change  within  specific  occupational  categories.  These 
cfianges,  as  experienced  by  white  males,  are  diagrammed  in  Figure  3. 
Occupati^^l  categories  within  which  median  years  of  education  were 
lowest  in  1959  experienced  the  largest  gains  by  1972.  Farmers, 
farm  laborers,  and  rionfarm  laborers  moved  up  2.5  years.  Service 
workers  gain^bT^^y^rs .  .  These  latter  four  occupational  cate- 
gories together  accounted  for  17.5%  of  the  forty-threq  million 
white  males  employed  in  1970.    Overall,  40.5%  of  employed  males- 
fall, into  the?  blue  collar  occupations,  among  which^the  median  years 
of  education  rose  1.2  years  for  craftsmen,  and  for  operatives  1.8 
years.    The  remaining  occupational  categories,  all  in  white  collar 
J    sectors,  experienced  little  change  over  tfte  thirteen  year  period,  ' 
♦  having  begun  at  or  above  ^he  12.5  years  mark  in  195 

These  data  for  white /males  suggest  three  trends.    First,  occu- 
pations in  the  highest  status  category,  professional  and  technical 
.workers,  ar§  distinctive  in  their  very  high  median  years  of  education, 
which  has  remained  at  over  16  years  since  1959.    Second,  the  median 
years  of  education  in  managerial,  administrative  and  sales  occu- 
pations has  been  moving  slowly  toward  13  years.    Thirdly,  all' other 
occupational    categories  are  converging  over  time  with  the  median 
for  clerical  work,  which  Mas  12.6  years  in  1972,  almost  unchanged 
from  12.5  years  in  1959.  /*s  these  latter  categories  account  for 
two-thirds  of  all  employed  males,  their  educational  levels  strongly 
influence  the  aggregate  median,  and  as  vfe  saw  earlier,  \here  is 
little  economic  incentive  for  persons  to  go  beyond  high  sjchool  if 
the£  enter  clerical  or  blue  collar  jobs,  income  returns  to  education 
in  these  jobs  being  minimal.    By  cont^g t , jretums  to  education  in 
the  highgr  level  professional  and  man-ageri?  *  positions  are  sub- 
stantial. 

Though  not  presented  here,  the  pattern,  of  change  in  median 
years  of  education  for  white  women  is  very  similkr  to  that  for  m$n, 
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while  their  respective  distributions  between  occupations,  differ . 
Women  are  concentrated*  in  clerical  rather  than  blue  collar  work. 
Among  blacks,  though  overall  there  was  a  large  increase  in  edu- 
cation, this  wa£  not  true  of  those  in  occupational  categories  where 
the  black  median  already, was  close  to  the  white  level  in  1959. 
Specifically,  black  professional  and  technical  workers  had  a  median 
of  16  years  of  education  in  1959  and  in  1972,  and  black  clerical 
and  sales  workers  were  close  to  12.5  yearsf  at  both  times i    The  large 
changes  in  levels  of  education  between  1959  and  1972  among  blacks-, 
as  among  whites,  occurred  not  in  the  highpr  status  occupations  but 
in  the  blue  collar,  service,  and  farm  categories.  


In  interpreting  these  data  on  change  over  time,  referring  back 
to  Figures  1  and  2,  one  can  argue  that  ..if  increased  educational   ,  ~ 
levels  within  many  occupational  categories  results  from  actual  job 
needs  for  higher  levels  of  pre-training,  this  fact  would  be  reflect- 
ed in  a  substantially  stronger  relationship  between  education  and 
earnings  than  presently  exists.    The  more  parsimonious  interpre- 
tation-is that^emand--fo^  up  as  the 
supply  of  educated  manpower  increases.* 

Further  insight  into  factors  associated  with  differenced  in 
returns  to^pducation  is  provided  by  Gottfredson fs  work.2^    In  this 
she  explores  the^possibility  that  psychological  factors  orient  in- 
dividual job  choices,  thus  mediating  between  level  of  education  and 
occupational  status,,  and  therefore  influencing  the  education-earnings 
relationship.    Gottfredson1 s  approach  calls  for  a  more  complex  view 
of -the  nature  of  the  labor  market.    The  latter  is  conceived  of  as 
being  divided  into  multiple  sectors,  each  sector  attracting  persons 
with  distinctive  talegts  &nd  interests. 
THE  SOCIALrPSYCHOLOGICAL  MODEL  • 

Gottfredson  argues  that  education  is  rewarded  differently  be- 


20.    Gottfredson,.  op.  cit. 
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tween  occupations  in  part '.because  occupations  vary  considerably  in 
the  extent  to  which  academic  preparation  has  actual  utility,  even 
r"         though  required  *f or  entry;  ^Some  occupations 

"  require  skills  primarily  for  working  with  people,       ^  • 
whereas  others  require  skill-  for  working  with  data 
or  things.    We  might,  expect  that  schools  do  not  foster 
all  the  types  of  talent  that  are  important  in  the  oc- 
cupational world.    In  turn,  we  would  not  expect  edu- 
cation to  be  as  valuable  in  the  lines  of  work  that  . 
require  non-academic  talent. 

To  explore  these  possibilities,  Gottfredson  classifies  occupa- 
tions by  means  of  a  typology  developed  by  John  Holland  on  the  basis 
of  research  in  vocational  psychology.    Holland  allocates  occupations 
into  six  types  according 'to  the  activities  performed  and  the  compe- 
tencies required.    These  types  are  labelled  realistic,  investiga- 
tive, artistic,  social,  enterprising,  and  conventional.    By  way  of 
examples,  sales  and  management  jobs  would  be  in.  the  enterprising 
category;  science  and  medicine  in  the  investigative;  clerical  work 
 and- accounting  in  the  conventional;  blue  collar  johs^and  engineer- 
ing'™ the  realistic,  and  education  and^cTaT~service-  Iff  "the  " 

social.  '  — 

Holland  assumes  that  education  contributes  differently  to 

worker  productivity  within  each  of  his  six  types,  an  assumption 
that  can  be  tested  by  adding  the  types  to  the  usual  statistical 
model  for  predicting  income  on  the  basis  of  education'and  occu- 
pational status>  Gottfredson  has  done  this,  using  a  1/1000  sample 
developed,  by  the  1970  census  of  white  males  in  the  full  time 

^      -     21      Linda  S    Gottfredson,  "Differential  Educational  Payoff  Models 
21  *    and  Theories  of  the  Diversity  of  Human  Talents  "in  James  M 
McPartland  and  Edward  L.  McDill,  organizers,  Alternative  Re 
"earch  Perspectives  on  the  Effect,  of  School  Organization 
jg SociarEontexts1  ^Baltimore,  Md.;  Center  35r°SoHal  Ux  am- 
otion of  Schools,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Report  No .% 234, 
1977),  pp.  1-2.  • 
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civilian,  nonfarm,  labor  force.22    The  sample  site  was  27,067. 
The  data  from  the  sample  were  used  to  predict  income  on  the  basis 
of  years  of  education,  weeks  worked. in  1969,  hours  worked  during 
the  survey  week,  and  occupational  prestige.    These  variables  ex- 
plained 25.4%  of  .the  variance  in  income.    Adding  dummy  variables 

9 

Son  the 'Holland  types  increases  the  variance  explained  to  31.1%, 
a  substantial  proportionate  increase. 

Insight  into  the  actual  pattern  of  differences  between  Holland's 
types  in  terms  of  income  returns  to  education  is  provided  by  dia- 
gramming these,  as  in  Figure  4.    Gottfredson  generated  these  data 
simply  by  regressing  income  on  education.    The  lines  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 4  join  the  computed  regression  coefficients  for  education  gen- 
erated §y  running  the  regression  equation  separately  for  each  of  fov&J 
age  groups,  and  the  six  types  of  occupations.    Among  the  types,  en-, 
terprising  occupations  obviously  incorpoAte  the  jobs  having  the 
highest  returns- to  education.    This  category  overlaps  the  census 
classifications  of  sales,  managers,  officials,  and  propriety,  that 
register  high  in  StolzenbergJ s  analysis,  and  the  manager  and  employ- 
ex  categories  used  by  Wright  and  P^yrone.  NAs  shown  in  Table  3,  about 
one  quarter  of  all  employed  men,  aged  thirty-six  to  forty- five,  fall 
within  the  enterprising  type.    Reflecting  the  technological'  charac- 
ter of  our  society,  the  realistic  type  incorporates  the  jobs  held  by 
more  than  half  of  all  employed  men. 

With  the'  realistic  and  enterprising  occupations  accounting  to- 
gether for  80%  of  men  in  the  sample,  the  remaining  20%  are  dis- 
tributed between  the  investigative,  social,  conventional,  and  ar- 
tistic/types. *  ^  ^ 

Educational  characteristics  of  men  within  the  six  occupational 
types  are  suggestive  of  the  pattern  of  linkages"  to  the  educational 
system.    Looking  at  the  third  column  of  Table  3/  one  can  see  the 


22.    Gottfredson,  A  Multiple-Labor  Market  Model,  op.  cit. 
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KE£t    Occupational  Type 

JEfctfcrpr^ing  \  

Investigative 

Conventional  — 4 —  — 


Social 
Realistic 
All 


\ 


56-65 


Age  (In  . years) 


ERIC 


Figure  4.—  'Coefficients  for  education  from  regressing  income  on  educ- 
ation, for  men  in' full-time,  civilian,  nonfarm  occupations,  by  age.  Derived 
from  Table,  7,  p."  43s  Linda  Gottfredson,  A  Multiple-Labor  Market  Model  of 
Occupational  Achievement.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Center  for  Social  Organization  of 
Schools.  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Report  No.  225,  1977*  
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TABLE'3 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  WHITE  MALES  IN  CIVILIAN,  NONFARM,  LABOR  FORCE  « 
IN  1970,  AGED  36-65,  BY  TYPE  OF  OCCUPATION,  AND  BY  PERCENT  ' 
OF  ALL  EMPLOYED  MALES  HAVING  16  OR  MORE  YEARS  OF 
EDUCATION  BETWEEN, AND  WITHIN  TYPES  OF 
U  OCCUPATION3 


Type  of 
Occupatio 


n  m 


Employed 
males 


Percent  men  with  ^ 
16  or  more  years  ( 
education  between 
types  0 


Percent  men  with 
16  or  more  years 
education  withii^ 
types  4 


Realistic 

S3. 8 

10.2 

3.1 

Enterprising 

25.6  • 

38.6 

24.7 

Investigative- 

7.4 

20.8 

45.1 

Social 

5.8 

19.2 

54.2 

Conventional 

.  5.8 

.  7.2 

20.3 

Artistic 

1.6 

4.0 

55.8 

Total 

100.0 

100.0  . 

» 

N  -19,28b 

*  3,164 

Source:  Adapted  from  data  provided  in  Table  8,  p.  44,  Linda  S. 

Go 1 1 f r ed s on .  A  Multiple-Labor  Market  Model  of  Occupational 
Achievement.  (See  text) . 


proportion  of  men  within  each  type  that  possess  sixteen  or  more 
years  of  education;  in  effect,  the  proportion  of  college  graduates. 
Three  types  come  close  to  50%:  the  investigative,  social  and  artis- 
tic.  The  investigative  and  social  have  large  proportions  of  scien- 
tists, jgiiyersity  faculty  members,  teachers  and  social  workers,  all 
of  which  are  jobs  that  require  a  higher  education.    However,  among 
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all  persons  in  the  sample  who  have  college  degrees,  the  largest  . 
single  concentration  is  within  the  enterprising  type  occupations, 
as  shown  in  column  2  of  Table  3,  the  type  also  that  provides  the 
highest  economic  returns  to  education.    Presumably  the  relation- 
*ship  is  not  coincidental. 

Realistic  occupations,  with  the  lowest  returns  to  education, 
attract  10.2%  of  all  college  graduates  in  the  sample,  though  of  all 
-men  in  realistic  occupations  only  3.1%  are  college  graduates,  as  *  ^ 

shown  in  column  3  of  Table  3.    Most  of  these  probably  are  engineers. 
V  /         The  educational  disparity  between  the  enterprising  and  realistic 
•    occupations  is  further  emphasized  if  one  looks  at  the  proportions 
of  men  in  each  who  terminated  schooling  at  the  twelfth  grade,  or  ^ 
below.    Among  all  men  in "the  sample  the  proportion  is- 72%.    For  the 
«  enterprising  type  oofjupatiois,  the  proportion  falls  to  56%,  but  rises 

to  90%  for  those  in  the  realistic' category.    Associated  with  these  t 
differences  in  educational  levels,  ' and  returns  to;  education,  are  , 
parallel  differences  in^mean  income.    In  1969,  for  men  aged  thirty- 
six  to  forty- five,  'those  in  realistic  occupations  hao^nfieWIncome 
)  of  $8,992  compared  to  $14,346  for  those  in  the  enterprising  category. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  educational  system,  the  low  re- 
turns to  education  in  realistic  occupations  is  a  serious  issue,  j 
given  the  number  of  people  involved.    In  1970  the  realistic  category 
accounted  for  close  to  54%  of  all' white  employed  men,  and  80%  among 
blacks.    Students  who  find  themselves  poorly  fitted,  or  unmotivated, 
•    to  pursue  postsecondary  education,  and  who  perceive  their  future  as  „ 
\being  in  a  realistic  type  occupation,  are  not  being  unreasonable 
--"when  they  argue  that  education,  at  least  beyond^ the. twelfth  grade, 
is  met  particularly  reievant-for^  them^  -To-transform-the-mativation- 
■  al  climate  among  such  students  would  require  a  transformation  of  % 
.  '  the  structure  of  rewards  for 'education  in  realistic  occupations, 
'    though  how  this  could  be  done  for  jobs  in  which  academic  training 
adds  little  to  individual  productivity  is  difficult  to  fathom. 
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The  typical  alternative  of  providing  vocational  training  is  Qf 
doubtful  value  in  the  context  of  lifetime  careers,  though  it  may  be 
useful  as  a  means  of  keeping  some  students ' occupied  while  they  are 
in  school.    A  compromise  might;  be  to  a<kept  the  fact  that  half  the 
jobs  in  society  are  unlikely  to  reward  academic  training  beyond  that 
*    required  to  meet  minimum  levels  of  educational  certification:  then, 
J?    proceed  to  explore  opportunities  for  students  to  achieve  status,  if 
not  always  income,  outside  their  regular  occupations.    In  effect, 
one  would  aim  to  legitimate  the  notion  that  education  should  pre- 
pare  for  leisure  as  much  as  for  work.    More  emphasis  dould  be  placed 
upon  music,  art,  and  crafts,  expanding  greatly  the  existing  extra- 
curriculum',  within  which  athletics  pro^vides^an  excellent  model.  * 
"  Of  "course , ;  in"  the "case /of  Mack  men*  and  women,  and  of  white 
'     women,  there  is  need  for  substantial  changes  within  the  Existing  >oc- 
supational  structure.    The  problem   here  is  one  of  redistributing 
people  between  occupations.    Within  categories  of  occupations,,  as ' 
both  Stolzenberg  and  Gottfredson  report,     returns  to  education  for 

Macks  are  less  than  for  whites.    Gottfredson, ^4  anji  also  Wright  >nd 
v  25  • 

Perrone,     found  the  same  to  be  true  for  women.    Further  analysis, 

by  Stolzenberg  for  blacks, 2r  and  by  Gottfredson  for *both  blacks  and 
27 

women,     indicates  that  the!  source  of  the  differential  returns,  as 
Well  as  lower  incomes,  is  not  discrimination  in  salary  policies  so 
much  as  differential  patterns  of* recruitment,    within  a  given  occu- 
Rational  status  level,  or  social  class  level,  blacks  and  women  re- 
ceive  positions  in  the  lower  paying  jobs  within  thsftf  category.  Iji 


23.    Gottfredson,  Ibid. ,  Stolzenberg,  op.  cit« 


24.  Gottfredson,  Ibid. 

25.  Wright  and  Perrone,  op,  cit. 

26.  Stolzenberg,  op.  cit.  *  ♦ 

27 4  Gottfredson,  A  Multiple-Labor  Market  Model,  op.-  cat. 
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terms  of  occupational  types,  Gottfredson  found  black  males  con- 
centrated in  the.  realistic  category,  and  women  in  the  social  and 
conventional  categories.    Over  timS,  the  combination  of  affirmative 
action  programs  and  changed  socialization  patterns,  especially  re- 
garding .sex  role  stereotypes,  Should  generate  more  balance  in  the 
distributional  patterns  of  blacks,  >omen,  and  minorities  generally, 
across  occupations.  . 
CONCLUSIONS  -  «• 

In  summary.,  while  the  overall  contribution  of  educatioiM^  * 
earnings  is  low  relative  to  the  contribution -it  makes  to3  th<£f ttain- 
ment  of  occupational -positions,  disaggregation  of  the  data  in  terms 
of  categories  of  occupations  reve^iT  that  for  about  oiTe>third  of  all 
jobs-thf  economic -returns  -actually,  are  rather  high.    This  finding 
"reinforces  the  traditional  viewpoint  of  economists  that  the  po- 
tential of  financial^retums  to  education  is  a  major  incentive  for. 
students,  and1  that  this  incentive /is^one  at  the*more  important  pro- 
cesses linking  education  and  work.,?8    Given  the  likely  returns,  both 
students  and  tl|ir^^en^s-demand--s€hool3 '  as  a  resource  aji  the  com- 
petition.for  occupational  status  and  earnings. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation  in  getferal.    Clearly,  there  are 
particular  instances  of  distort xc%s  in  the  competitive  process,  and 
these  are  most  visible  in  the  case  of  minorities  and  of  women. 


28. 


For  summary  discussion  of 'the  economics"^*?  education  see  Mary 
Jean  Bowman,  "The  Human. Investment  Revolution  in  Economic 
Thought,"  Sociology  'bf  Education,  vol.  39  (Spring  1966), 
pp    111-37.    For  a  more  detailea  approach  to  the  disaggreg-Trt 
of 'education- income  relationships 'than' presented  in  this  pat 
see  Richard  S.  Eckhaus,  Estimating  the  Returns  to  Education^ 
^Disaggregated  ApproachHfterkeley,  Cal.:  The  Carnegie  Com-  . 
"mission  on  Higher  Education,  4973) .    Among  other  things.  Ec> 
hfc)  finds  that  if  one  uses  hourly  earnings  rather  than^annual 
earnings  as  the  dependent  variable,  returns- to  education  for 
professions  come  much  closer?  to  the  returns  for  nonprofession- 
als, the  latter  typically  putting  in  less  hours  per  week  in 
their  occupations.  * 
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Resolution  of  these  distortions,  which  inhibit  persons  entering 
occupations  commensurate  with  their  lever  of  education,  requires 
continuation  of  affirmative  action  prograny£.   Ultimately,  equaliz- 
ing access  to  the  occupational  structure  is  likely  to  bej£he  most 
effective  way  of  equalizing  educational  attainment'  between  groups 
in  society,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  attainment  really  is  a  res- 
ponse to  occupationally  based  incentives/  - 

*The  most  troubling  finding,  of  course,  is  that  while  education 
pays  off  in  a  sufficiently  high  proportion  of  jobs  to  create  power- 
ful incentives  among  students  to  compete  for  these  positions,  thus 
raiding  the  general  level  of  education  in  the  population  as  a  sort 
of  spillover  effect,  a  majority  of  students  eventually  arrive  in 
jobs  for  which    returns  to  education  are  minimal.    Given  this, + it 
would  seem  worthwhile^ to  explore  ways  in  which  students  might 'also 
be  .trained  in  jj^nacademic  skills  which  would  be  serviceable  for 
their  personal  development,  if  not  their  economic  progress. 

A  related  issue,  of  course,  is  the  question  of  student  moti- 


vation to  acquire  an  education.    Economic  incentives  and  the  am- 
bition  to  develop  pe^onal  talents  no,  doubt  are  dominant,  and  comple 
mentary,  influences.    T^he  major  problem  lies  with  those  students 
who  respond  to  neither  of  these  influences,  but  are  carried  along 
within  the  educational  system  by  social  pressures  that  demand  the 
acquisition of  educational  credentials.    As  the  source  of  this 
problem  is  within  the  occupational  rather  than  the  educational 
system,  more  research  is  required  regarding  the  conditions  under 
which  formal  education  really  does,  or  does* not,  contribute  toward 
job  performance. 

Finally,  to  complete" the  picture  of  education -work  relations 
we  not  only  need  to  pursue  in  more  detail  the  analysis  of  the  occu- 
pational structure  and  its  linkages  to  various  levels  and  types  of 
edtication.    Also  hecfessary  are  data  on  the  reverse  of  the  occupation 
al  structure—  the  structure  of  individual  careers  within  and 
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across  occupations.  *  As  Spilerman  notes,29  education  "provides 
status  and  earnings  rewards  through  facilitating  accesp  to  valued 
career  lines,  through  differentiaticm  among  entrants /with  respect 
to  rate  of  advancement,  or  through  a  combination  of  both  /^Career 
analysis  can  help  reveal  the  actual  processes  through  which  educa- 
tion enhances  individual  productivity  and  earnings.    Such  analysis 
also  h£s  potential  fof a  more  detailed  understanding  of  unemploy- 
ment, helping  to  specify  the- conditions  under  which  people  with 
differentl^ckgjpimd  characteristics,  and  in  different  occupations, 
enter  and  ej£itthe  occupational  structure.    Unemployment,  like  edu- 
cation, takes  its  meaning  from  the  structure  of  empWment,  and 
ultimately  can  only\e  dealt^with  in  terms  of  its  consetuie\£es  for 
the  labo*  .market  as  a  whaAe. 


z 


\  (■ 


29.    Seymour  Spilerman,  "Careers,  Labor  Market  Structure,  and  Socio- 
ectitomic  Achievement,"  American  Jburnal  of  Sociology,  vol.  83 
(No^mber  1977),  p.  585. 
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ALIENATION  AND  ADJUSTMENT  TO  LIMITED  PROSPECTS 
By:  David  Gottlieb 

,  ABSTRACT 

Thisjsaper  seeks  to  provide  information  with  regard  to  matters  of 
alienation  and  adjustment  *to  limited  prospects  as  experienced  by  disad- 
vantaged* youths  A  second  task  is  to  identify  the  ways  in  which  important 
attitudes,  experiences,  and  behaviors  of  poor  youth  may  not  be  reflected 
in  -current  employment  surveys • 

An  analysis  of  the  available  literature  and  data  leads  to  the  con- 
clus  ion  that  vexy  little  is ,  in  fact ,  known  about  how  the  young ,  partic- 
ularly those  who  are  poor,  perceive  or  respond  to  limited  opportunities, 
^Serious  question  is  raised  as  to  the  validity  and  usefulness  of  employ- 
ment data  currently  being  collected.  Clearly,  knowing  the  percentage  of 
youth  in  the  labor  force  or  the  percentage  employed  or  not  employed  does 
not  tell  us_very  much  about  how  youth  respond  to  their  work  and  job  sta- 
tus. > 

Further,  the  available  data  and  literature  frequently  treat  the 
young  as  a  monolith,  failing  to  differentiate  among  youth  of  different 
ages,  socio-economic  backgrounds,  race,  ethnicity,  sex,  or  place  of  res- 
idence.   Multivariate  analysis  is  not  a  characteristic  of  current  meth- 
odoldgie$\ 

j  Moreover, .most  surveys  do  not  take  lfifco  consideration  that  employ- 
ment is  a  two-sided  coin  involving  the  potential  employee  and  the  poten- 
tial employer.    The  overriding  tendency  is  to  place  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  potential  employee  by  focusing  upon  the  perceived  shortcomings 
of  the  individual  as  opposed  to  the  barriers  established  by  potential 
Wfployers,    The  data  do  more  than  suggest  that  failure  to  gain  employ- 
ment may  be  more  the  result  of  workforce  barriers  than  a  lack  of  skill 
or  desire  on  the  part  of  the  young    m  *-t 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  existence  of  a  dual  labor  marKet: 
one  which  consists  of  jobs  which  are  considered  appropriate  for  youth 
and  a  "regular  job  market"  which  is  reserved  for  adults.    The  majority 
of  jobs  in  the  youth  market,  while  perhaps  functional  for  youth  in  school, 
summer  or  holiday  employment,  or  part-time  ^work,  neither  require  much 
in  the  way  of  skills  nor  do  they  provide  an  opportunity  for  an  adequate 
transition  into  the  regular,  adult  job  market. 

Finally, .effdrts  are  made  to  identify  a  number  of  investigative 
areas  and  strategies  which,  if  pursued,  could  provide  systematic  and 
empirical^nswers  to  the  critical  question  of  youth  reactions  and  re- 
sponses to*perceived  and  real  barriers, 
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My  assignment  here  is  twofold:    first,  to  deal  Wth  the  issue  of 
alienation  and  adjustment  to  limited  prospects  as  experienced  by  disad- 
vantaged youth;  and  second,  to  identify  the  ways  in  whi^h'  adjustment 
styles  might  or  might  not  influence  how  these  youth  respond  to  employment 
surveys.    Within  the  framework  of 'our  concern  for  youth  and  matters  of 
employment,  my  task  can  be  restated  in  the  following  way:    "What  are^~P) 
the  behavioral  and  attitudinal  responses  of  poor  youth  ^when  confronted 
with  barriers  to  employment?"  ,  \ 

Unfortunately,  precise  answers  to  these  questions  are  difficult 
to  find.    The  combination  of  irrelevant  data,  inappropriate  methodolo- 
gies, and  a  laclj  of  consensus  as  to  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  alien- 
ation and  adjustment  allow  for  little  more  tljan  speculation,  heady  infer- 
ence, and  an  occasional  reference  to  scattered 'empirical  evidence. 

The  problenfTs  made  all  the  more  complex  since  even  at  this  late 
date  we  have  not  been  able  to  differentiate  among  the  various  youth 
groupings  which  might  fall  into  the  category  of  disadvantaged.    I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  poor  youth  are  hardly  a  monolith.    Income  level 
alone  may  be  an  effective  method  for  determining  eligibility  for  en- 
trance intp  training  programs,  but  it  is  not  an  effe^five  mechanism  for 
identifying  critical  population  differences.    Furttier,  despite  a  variety 
of  methodological  innovations  and  national  surveys  no  one  seems  really 
.to  believe  that  we  have  a  fairly  precise  fix  on  just  how  many  youth  are 
employed  or  unemployed;  the  factors  which  lead  to  acceptance  o.r  rejec- 
tion of  employment  opportunities;  how  much  of  the  unemployment  variation 
among  yorfth  can  be  explained  by  their  rejection  of  jobs  as  opposed  to 
job  availability  or  employer* preference  for  older  applicants.  Although 
other  conference  participants  will  deal  with  specific  problems  of  data 
collection  and  data  validity  I  do  want  to  cite  several  example*  which 

help^  illustrate  my  point.       '  / 

The  bulk  of  youth-related  employment  data  consists  primarily  of 

Statistics  noting  the  number  of  people  in  or  out  of  the  labor  market, 
he  number  employejMull  time,  part  time,  or  unemployed.    These  same, 
ata  are  displayed  in  a  manner  which  allows  for  comparison  between  white 
and  nonwhite  youth,  youth  of  different  age  grouping,  males  and  females, 
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and  those  who  reside  in  urban  as  opposed  to  rural  and  suburban  loca- 
tions.   With  few  exceptions  there  is  a  paucity  of  hard  data  dealing 
with  the  day-to-day  business  of  how  the  young  negotiate  relationships 
between  themselves  and  their  neighborhoods,  communities,  and  society. 
Norj  is  there  very  much  information  available  as  to  relationships  be-  ' 
tween    unfulfilled  job  aspirations  or  expectations  and  adjustment  re- 
sponse.   Obviously  all  youth  do  not  hold^imilar  aspirations  and  expec- 
tations and  all  youth  will  not  react  in  the  same  manner  to  perceived  or 
real  barriers. 

Yet  even  when  data  are  available,  there  is  serious  question  as 
to  accuracy  or  meaning.    For  example,  when  a  comparison  is  made  of 
youth  unemployment  statistics,  for  a  similar  period  of  time,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS,  upon  which  unemployment 
rates  are  based)  and  a  National  Longitudinal  Survey  (NLS)  significant 
differences  are  apparent.    Unemployment  for  in-school  males,  ages  six-^ 
teen  to  seventeeii'  was  repqffced  as  17.4%  by  NLS  and  9,2%  by  CPS,  a  dif- 
ference of  some  nine  percent.    For  out  of  school  males  of  the  same  age, 

there  is  a  reversal  with  CPS  citing  a  figure  which  is  nine  percent 

*  *  1 
greater  than  that  reported  by^  NLS. 

There  are  other  data  deficiencies  which*  contribute  to  the  prob- 
lem.   Each  year  400,000  people  ages  eighteen  to  twenty-four  enter  the 
armed  forces.    The  military  absorbs  roughly  a  third  of  all  non-college 
bound  youth.    Most  are  from  lower  income  backgrounds  and  a  dispropor- 
tionate  number  are  nonwhite.    Information  as  to  why  these  youth  enroll  • 

4 

in  the  military  is  lacking.    Similarly,  the  ext.ent  to  which  the  mili-  - 
tary  experience  enhances  civilian  employment  opportunities  is  not  known. 
Nor  can  we  say  very  much  about  the  reasons  why  large  numbers  of  these 
youth  (the  estimates  range  from  30%  to  40%  for  the  Army  and  Navy)^  leave 
prior  to  completion  of  the  first-term  of  service.    Given  that  the  mil- 
itary is  frequently  Viewed  as  a  magnet  for  those  who  cannot  or  choose 
not  to  remain  in  the  civilian  realm,  it  would  make  sense  to  find  out 


1.    Policy  Options  for  the  Teenage  Unemployment  Problem,  Background 
Paper  No.  13  (Washington:    Congressional  Budget  Office,  1976}*ri3*2, 


what  happens  to  them  when  they  do  leave  the  military.    Assuming  that 

there  i$  some  positive  relationship  between  policy  and  data,  we 

would  have  to  conclude  that  the  military  has  determined  t^jat  the  major 

barrier  to  completion  of  the  first  term  of  setyice  is  age  and  a  high 

school  diploma.    Current  enrollment  policies  specify  that  an  applicant 

must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  or  if  seventeen  he  or  she  must 

2 

possess  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalency.      A£  the  same  time, 
—  it  is -interesting  to  poinf^ut  that  ther^are  few  officials  in  the  mili- 
tary , who  "would  argue  that  a  high  school  diploma  is  an  assurance  of  aca- 
demic competency  or  skill.    For  the  most  part,  that  particular  creden- 
tial  is  viewed  as  evidence  of  "stick-tQ-it-ness"  (or  as  expressed  by 
one  official,  "if  a  kid,  especially  a  black  kid,  can  stick  it  out 
through  high  school,  we  figure  he  can  take  most  anything"). 

Data  deficiencies  are  also  apparent  when  we  seek  to  determine  an- 
swers to  even  the  most  basic  questions  pertaining  to  school  enrollment 
and,  school  attrition.    Although  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  high  school 
completion,  we  know  there  are  numerous  students  who  do  not  even  get?  as 
far  as  secondary  school.    A  number  of  investigators  have  pointed  out 
that "school* enrollment  and  attrition  rates  are  frequently  inflated 
since  in  many  states  formula  funding  ist based  upon  body  counts.  More 
import  ant  /perhaps,  than  enrollments,  few  studies  have  focused  in  upon 
the  actual  role  of  the  school  in  contributing*  to  student  attrition  and 
failure.3    For  the,  most  part,  high  school  dropout  studies  have  sought  • 
to  explain  the  problem  by  focusing  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  stu- 
dent, his  family,  and  his  community.    Little  differentiation  is  made 
between  those  who  have  chosen  to  leave  and  those  who  have  been  forced  • 
to  leave.-   Nor  is  there smuch  in  the  way  of  empirical  consensus  a>-to 
-just  what  role  the  school  does  play  in  enhancing  occupational  mobility; 
responding  to •  the^neecTs^  of  students  who  have  experienced  occupational  • 

2.    First  Term  Enlisted  Attrition.    Vol.1:    Papers  (Washington:  Navy 
Manpower  R  and  D  Program  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research ;-l97p~ 

.3.  '  James  McPartland,  Edward  L.  McDill,  et  al . ,  Student  Participation 
in  High  School  Decisions,  Report  No.  95.*  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopki 
Center  for  Social  Organization  of  Schools,  19/71)  j .  p.  4* 
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♦barriers;  nor  what  there  is  about  Education  other  than  credentials  which 
will  influence  how  an  employer  w^l  "respond  to  a  particular  youthful  ap- 
plicant. 

One  style  of  adjustment  to  limited  opportunities  practiced  by 
many  disadvantaged  youth  has-been  enrollment  in  ^ny  one  of  a  number  of 
federally  funded  employment  programs t    Yet  even  in  this  case,  conjec- 
ture an3  inference  takes  the  upper  hand  over  empirical  data.    No  one 
can  state  with  any  degree  of  certainty  just  how  many  youth  have- been  — 


enrolled  in  the  variety  of  programs,  much  less  the  number  who  success- 
fully completed  their  training.    We  really  do  not  know  whether,  or  not 
those  who  enter  are  representative  of  the  most  estranged  of  poor  youth; 
whether  they  are  like  the  majority  of  poor  youth,  or  whether  or  not 
they  are  a  very  select  slice  of  the  most  highly  motiva£e?Tbf  poo^j  youth. 
I  do  know  that  the  deck  can  be  stacked  and  that  in  the  early  days  of 
Job  Corps  we  talked  about  selecting  only  the  "cream  of  the  crop11  at  * 
least  until  we  had  achieved  some  acceptable  level  of  program  credibil- 
ity,   Aside^from  the  selectivity  question,  there  are  serious  data  gaps 
with  regard  to  why  some  youth ^enroll  and  others  do  not;  why  some  remain 
while  others  depart;  which  program  components  are  most  likely  to  en- 
hance job  entry,  stability,  and  mobility;  what  happens  to  those  who 
leave  the  program;  whether  the  critical  variable  is  program  treatment 
or  maturity;  whether  those  who  participate  in  such  programs  do  fare 
better  than  similar  yo,uth  who- were  not  program  enrollees. 


Youth  in  prison  represent  yet  another  adjustment  response. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  a  positive  relationship  between  unemployment  and 
crime  is  a  topic  to  be  addressed  by  some  other  conference  participant,  T 
only  seek  here  to  make  tl\e  point  that  youth  in  prison  are  yet  one  more 
important  population  for  which  we  have  little  data.     Whether  or  not 
the  prison  experience  affects  different  youth  in  different  ways  is 
not  a  question  which  can  be  answered  at  this  time.    Nor  is  it  possible 
to  know  the, ways  in  which  criminal  and  prison  experiences  influence  em- 
ployment -relatejd^behavior  or  problems  of  adjustment. 
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Joining  witj^other  critics,  for  whatever  value  it*might  be,  it  is 
appropriate  once  again  to  make  the  point  that  current  methodologies 
utilized  for  the  measurement  jof  youth  unemployment  are  not  without. ser- 
ious limitations.  \To  be  included  in* the  official  definition  of  "unem- 
ployed" a  person  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of 'age,  without  a  job, 
and  available  for  and  looking  for  work.    An  individual  who  works,  how- 
ever briefly,  for  wages  during  the  survey  week  is  considered  "employed. 

Thus,  the  definition  of  unemployment  is  arbitrary  and  it'  does  not 

© 

allow  for  the  collecting  of  much  intormatiom.bout  each  individual-1^- 
work  status  or  work  situation.    For  example,  a  youth  looking  for  full 
time  employment  would  not  befcited  as  being  unemployed  if  he  or  sshe 
held  a  part-time  job  of  only  one  'hour  per  week.    Further,  youth  who 
are  interested  in  work,  but  have  stopped  the  search,  for  Whatever  the 
reason,  are  not  included  in  the  unemployment  category  since  they  are 
not  'viewed  as  labor  force  participants .    The  current  system  does  not  * 
allow  for  a  differentiation  between  those  seeking  full-time  work  and 
those  seeking  part-time  employment.    Moreover,  as.  noted  earlier,  the 
discrepancies  between  NLS  and  CPS  reports  would  indicate  that  we  have 
yet  to  'determine  reliable  sources  for  employment-related  information*. 

Having  been  critical  about  the  data  .gaps  and  methodological  flaws, 
I  feel  compelled  to  say  that  f  am  not  indifferent  to  the  many  problems 
involved  ir)  -seeking  out  .information  from  the  young,' particularly  youth 
who  are  not  readily  accessible.    The  problem  is  further  compounded  by 
the-fact  that- poor  youth^HBore  so  than  middle  class- _3-dHth,_Jraxe_diffi-_ 
culties  in  handling  standard  paper  and'  pencil  questionnaires  arid~are 
.probably  somewhat  more  reluctant  to  share,  personal  information. 

The  Job  Corps  experience  can  be  viliustrative  of  what  can  happen 
when  the  best  of  research-evaluation  plans  are  tested  out  £n  the  real 
world.    Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  Job  Corps  enroHee  an  elab- 
orate research  and  evaluation  system  had  been  designed  aftd*tacansmitted 
to  appropriate  Job  Corps  Center  staff.    Briefly,  the  plan  called  for 
the  collection  of  entry  data  (why  they  came,  how  they  heard  about  the 
program^at  they  expected  to  gain,  and  so  forth)  as  well  as  a  series 
of  tests^which  would  allow  for  some  measurement  of  reading  and  Bath 
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skills.    The  plan  called,  also,  for  a  mid-training  interview  and  retest, 
and  a  final  exit  interview  with  a  third  educational  achievement  test. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  make  comparison?  between  enrollees  and  nonen- 
rollees,  we  contracted  for  an  otitside  firm  to  give  similar  interviews 
and  tests  to  a  control  population.    Finally,  in  order  to  show  the  Con- 
gress  that  the  payoff4  was  well  worth  the  investment,  arrangements  were 
n^j^^or  a  six  and  twelve  month  follow-up  of  both  enrollees  and  control 
group  members. 

I  believe  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  within  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
arrival  of  "the'^irst  group  of  enrollees, "mir~Tesearch^evafluation  sys- 
tem  collapsed.    First,  we  discovered  that  our  commitment  to  science 
was  not  necessarily  shared  by  front  line  staff.    As  articulated  by  one 
center  airgctor,  "I  have  more  to  do  than  fuck  around  with  your  stupid- 
assed  tests."    Apparently  this  sentiment  was  shared  by  th$  majority  of 
those  who  had  responsibility  for  the  implementation  of  our  research  for- 
mat.    Eitrollees  wer^ equally  unenthusiastic.    Many  complained  that  such 
tests  were  just  school  revisited  and  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
why  they^cajne  to  Jbb  Cbrps.    Still  others  resented  the  kinds  of  ques- 
tions which  were  being  asked  and  many  were  ipore  than  a  little  appre- 
hensive as  to  just  how  the  information  would  be  utilized.    I  should 
'also  point  out  that;  more  than  a  few  of  the  enrollees  had  already  had 
wide  experience  with  such  data-collecting  techniques  and  tests  and 
hence  were  quick  to  note  that  such  data  were,  ih  fact,  biased.  -  Yet* 

?  I  * 

^dnother  barrier  to  successful  implementation  was  the^~fact  that  some  ™~ 
enrollees  arrived,  took  on£  quick  look  at  thei*  home  to  be, "and  prompt- 
ly demanded  to  be  returned  whence  they.  came.    Needless  to  say,  the ^sit- 
uation seemed  hardly  appropriate  for  the  pursuit  of  respondent  based 
data.    In  any  the  mix  of  enrol  lee  resistance,  staff  indifference, 

and  the  realijties  ot*the  setting  was  sufficient  to  bring  our  research 
efforts  to  javirtual  halt.    Our  outside  contractor  did  not  fare  much 
better  in  ^tempts  to  Assemble  and  study  the  control  groups.  Problems 
of  respondent  resistance  mobility  as  well  as  a  fear  on  the  part  of  in- 
J^rylewers  to  enter  certain  neighborhoods  all  contributed  to  a  morator- 
ium on  such  ambitious  research  undertakings . 


I  recognize  also  that  research  is  a  costly  business;  that  there  is 
only  so  much  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  an  individual  interview  and 
hence,  not  all  good  questions  can  be  included;  that  there  is  a  growing 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  people  to  participate  dn  survey  as  well  as 
other  studies;  and-- that  the  processes  of  research  entry  are  becoming 
all  the  more  difficult  because  of  emerging  freedom  of  information  and  - 
privacy  protection  regulations.    At  the  same  time,  I  do  believe  that 

the  barriers  are  not  insurmountable  ancTthat  we  can  do  a  better  job  in 

i 

-the-sel-ection  of  quest"ions^^^e-pretesting-and^a344a^4on  of  research — 
instruments;  greater  .eclecticism  in  research  methodologies  (a  better 
mix  between  in-depth  interviews  and  surveys) •;  more  effective  use  of 
youth  as  data  collectors;  ^being  more  sensitive  to  the  apprehensions 
felt  by  respondents  and  doing  more  to  show  respondents  as  well  as  pol- 
icy  makers  the  necessity,'  relevance,  and  functional  value  of  our  research; 
more>  in  the  way  of  collaborative  efforts  among  the  various  social  sci- 
ence disciplines  in  both  the  design  and  analysis  stages  of  the  research; 
and  finall/,  a  more  humble ^posture  as  we'  attempt  to  bridge  tlie^  gaj^be- 
tween  our% data  and 'the  problems  of  the  real  world. 

I  noted  earlier  that  an  important  part  of  my  assignement  here  is 
to  say ^something  about  alienation  as  a  characteristic  of  poor  youth  or 
as  a  youthful  repsonse  to  perceived  or  real  barriers  to  opportunity. 
Alienation  is  a  term  frequently  utilized  by  behavioral  scientists,  par- 
ticularly sociologists.    It  is  a  term  that^JjQpHes  feelings  of  powerless 
ness,  anonymity,  estrangement s  or  a  lack  of  s6me  acceptable  relat ion- 
ship  between  the  individual  and  the  inptitnitiops  of  the  society.  It 
is  also  a  <term  which  seems  to  be  utilised  in  a  most  cavalier  manner. 
Alienation  is  used  as  both  an  independen^  and  dependent  variable.  Some 
investigators  take  the  position  that  alienation  contributes  to  failure 
or  underachievement  in  academic  studies,  interpersonal  relationships, 
employment,  and  a  host  of  other  behavioral  areas.    Conversely,  other  so- 
cial scientists  view  alientation  as  being  the  result  of  failures  in  ac- 
ademic achievement,  interpersonal  skills,  and  employment  goal  attain- 
ment.   Most  sociologists  and  psychologists  agree  that  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant 'relationship  between  self-esteem  and  expressed  sentiments  of 
alienation.  *Disagreemefit  arises  ove*  the  question  of  which  of  the  two 

9 

is  the  contributing  variable.  * 


The  term  alienation  has  boen\used  to  explain  the  behavior  of  stu- 
dent  activists,  the  women1 s, liberation  movement,  past  and  most  recent 

•black  disrupt ions^in  itfban  areas,  juvenile  and  adult  delinquency,  and 
the  shift  to  alternative" life  styles*    It  is  a  very  popular  variable  /  ^ 
or  concept*    A  systematic  review  of  the  utilization  of  the  term  aliena- 
tion would  suggest  that  it  is  probably  more  a  product  of  t\te  sociologi- 
«  cal  imagination  than  an  accurate  reflection  of  why  some  people  behave 
- — the-way— they  do-. — Whet^er-or-not-arHenationy  -no-raatter- the  criteria  — 
utilized,  flows  from  limited  prospects  is  not  a  question  which  can  be 
answered  fully  by^available  data*    It  is  true  that  sociologists  do 
find  a  positive/relationship  between  socio-economic  status  and1  admis- 
sions of  personal-^powerlessness.    At^  the  same  time,  the  research  at  hand 
wouH  indicate  tfiat  numerous  other  variables  can  and  do  intervene  to^ 
distort  this  relationship*    For  example,  Rosenberg  notes  that  factors 

*  such  as  age,  sex,  race*,  and  the  racial  composition  of  a  school*  will 

influence  how  students  of  varying  socio-economic  backgrounds  view  them- 

4  . 

.   selves  and  their  abilities  to  control  their  destinies. 

I  do  not  mean'  to  suggest  that  feelings  of  alienation  are  unimpor- 
tant  or  that  they  are  not  unrelated  to  blocked  opportunities.  Rather, 
I  am  taking  the  position  that  at  this  point*  at  least,  we  cannot  say 
very  much  about  the  interplay  between  alienation  and  response  to  limited 
prospects.    Further,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  alienation 

_i  s  more  characteristic  of  youth  than  of  other  age  and  social  groups  or 


that  it  is  more-* prevalent  among  *poor  youth  than  among  more  affluent 
youth.    Some  would  argue  that  limited  prospects  would,  in  fact  generate 
greater  adjustment  problems  for  the  middle  class  rather  than  lower  class 
young' simply  because^jifore  affluent  youth  hold  higher  expectations  and 
are  under  greater  ^ocial  pressure  to  achieve.    What  we  can  say  is  that 
there  is  a  real  tfeed  to  learn  more  about  the  various  coping  methods  util- 
ized by  youthyrich  and  poor,  if  our  indent  is  better  to  understand  both 
the  role  ancr  consequences  of  limited  opportunities;  / 

4.    Morris  Rosenberg,  ftThe  Dissonant  Context  and  the  Adolescent  S^lf- 
Concept11  in  Sigmund  E.  Dragastin  and  Glen  H.  Elder,  Jr./  eds.>  Ad- 
olescence in  'the  Life  Cycle  (Washington,  D.C,. :  Hemisphere,  1975), 
pp.  9/hll6.  1 
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The  war  on  poverty,, ,  while  calling  national  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  also^sfcted  as  a  stimulus  for  the  publication  of  num-  \ 
erous  reports,  monographs,  texts,  and  public  commentaries  all  seeking 
to  provide  a  realistic  portrait  of  poor  youth./  In  reviewing  these  ma- 
terials, one  can  only  be  struck-  by  the  paucity  of  data.    Without;  the  ben 
efit  of  comparative  samples,,  sample^  of  sufficient  size,  control  for 
such  critical  variables  as  age,  sex,  race,  and  community,,  precise  def- 
initions of  poverty  or  disadvantaged,  or  any  pitta  reflecting  respond- 
ent  attitudes,  values,  experiences,  or  needs  sweeping  generalization^ 
were  made  and  poor  youth  became  a  monolith.    "You  see  one  poor  kicj/and__ 
you've  seen  them  all."    Rather  than  viewing- poor  youth  within  the  usual 
framework  of  the  adolescent-youth  development  process,  poor  youth  were 
portrayed  as  products  of  some  separate  ani  distinct  culture. 

Two  incidents  from  the  early  days  of  Job  Corps  might  help  illus- 
trate^my  point.    Early  in  1965,  Job  Corps  administrators  thought  it 4 
would  be  wise  politically  to  bring  a  small  grouj^of  Job  Corps  enrollees 
to  Washington,  the  idea  being  to  give  Congressional  representatives* an 
opportunity  to  observe  first  hand  the  results  of  their  congressional 
actions^    The  plan  was  to  assign  these  enrollees  to  various  federal  - 
agencies  and  congressional  offices.    Needless* to  say,  great  care  was 
given  to  the  selection  of  this  group  of  Job  Corps  members.    Upon  their 
arrival  in  Washington,  each  of  tl^e  enrollees  was  briefed  and  provided 
with  the  Job" Corps  dress  uniform:    gray  slacks,  blue  blazer  (with  Job 

Corps-insignia)  T  Mue-,  button-down  shi^   — 

loafers..  Beneath  the  uniform  they  might  have  been  poor,  but  clothes 
do  make  thfe  man.,  The  reaction  should  have  been  predictable.  Congress- 
man Flood  of  Pennsylvania  took  one  look  and  accused  us  of  not  fulfilling 
our  mandate.    More  than  a  few  0EO  employees  would  not  accept  the 
that  these  were  Job  Corps  enrollees  and  not  ringers.    The  director 
Job  Corps  held  a  similar  view:    these  kids  did  not  fit  the  tragic  image 
we  had  painted  1:or  the  Congress  and,  hence,  their  middle  class  appear- 
ance would  be  dysfunctional  to  the  cause. 

My  second  example  held  more  serious  implications  fbr  both  enrollees 
and  the .Job  Corps  program-    Having  been  one  of  the  principals  in  the 
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design  and  implementation  of  the  Job  Corps,  I  am  compelled  to  admit 
that  we  did  fail  to  differentiate  between  our  public  rhetoric  and  the 
realities  of  tfte  situation .    In  a  desire  to  explain  away  high  attri- 
tion rates,  center  disturbances,  failure  to  achieve  enrollee  quotas, 
and  to  persuade  Congress  of  the  difficulties  of  our  task,  we  did  much 
to  contribute  to  the  image  of  enrollees  as  alienated,  hostile,  emotion- 
ally  distressed,  and  deficient  in  even  the  most  basic  of  Cognitive  and 
interpersonal  skills.    Certainly,  the  Job  Corps  enrollees  were,  in  com- 
parison to  middle  class  youth,  less  accomplished  in v intellectual  skills, 
more  likely  not  to  have  completed  high  school,  more  likely  to  be  ftom 


disorganized  families,  more  likely  to  have  been  involved  in  acts  of 
delinquency,  and  more  likely  to  have  experienced  prolonged  periods  of 
unemployment.    We  could  not  have  expected  otherwise  since  the  attri- 
butes noted  were  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  those  admitted  to  tfye 
Job  Corps.    Relative*  differences  were  not  really  taken  into  considera-. 
tion.    The  strengths  and  motivations  of  enrollees  were  underplayed. 
Rather,  the  prevalent  theme  in  many  centers  was  to  stress  the  emotion- 
al and  attitudinal  dimension  while  sacrificing  relevant  job  skill  tAin- 
ing  and  the  building  of  bridges  between  the  enrollee  and  specific  em- 
ployment and  job  opportunities.    The  emphasis  upon  the  minds,  heads, 
aftd  internal  dynamics  of  enrollees  did  little  to  enhance  job  skills 
or  post -training  job  placement.    Further,  I  would  think  that  this  eclec- 
tic approach  did  help  to  stimulate  'attrition  and  discontent  since  many 
enrollees  failed  to  see  any  relevant  relationship  between  their  expec- 


tations for  job  training  and  job  placement  and  the  day-to-day  activi- 
ties within  Job  Corps  centers. 

As  Taggart  points  out,  it  was  only  when  Job  Corps ^began  to  take 
its  legislated  mission  seriously  that  significant  changes  did  occur: 

Second,  overall  Job  Corps  performance  improved 
rather  than  deteriorated  when  many  of  the 
frills  were  slashed.    Training  and  education 
were  narrowed  to  specific  job  requirements. 
The  key  seemed  to  be  the  ability  to  gain  access 
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to  better  jobs  rather  than  the  efforts  to  5 
alter  the  attitudes  and  values  Qf  enrollees. 

There  is  yet  another  lesson  which  can  be  learned  from  the  Job 
Corps  experience,  and  one  that  too  many  in  policy,  research,  and  pro- 
gram positions  are  reluctant  to  confront.    In  matters  of  youth  employ- 
ment training  and  formal  schooling,  much  too  much  of  the  burden  of 
proof  has  been  placed  upon  the  cli^ht,  student,  or  trainee  and*too  lit- 
tle attention  has  been  given  to  those  institutions  responsible  for  the 
design  of  work  settings;  those  responsible  for  increasing  work  oppor- 
tunities;, those  responsible  for  the  absorption  and  integration  of  new- 


comers l!nto  the~work  force.    Obviously,  in  the  business  of  education 
and  work,  it  takes  two  to  tango: *  people  Who  are  prepared  to  handle 
work  responsibilities  and  institutions  dedicated  to  maximizing  work  and 
career  fulfillment.    My  own  assessment  of  the  education -work  picture 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  current  youth  employment  training  policies 
and  programs  reflect  either  naivete  or  a  deliberate  avoidance  of  data- 
based  reality:    naive  in  behaving  as  if  proper  skill  training  and  an 
assertive  work  attitude  alone  will  lead  . to  productive  and'  satisfying 
employment:    unfair -in  implying  that  the  major -problem  is  with  people, 
young  or  older,  who  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  take  on  reason- 
able work  or  non-dead  end  employment.    Indifference  to  the  hard  facts 
of^ shrinking  job  opportunities;  increased  competition  in  job  entry;  , 
a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  employers  to  hire  the  ypung,  particularly 
those  who  have  not  completed  high  school  and  those  who  are  black,  and 
indifference  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  jobs  available  to  poor  youth, 
particularly  those  who  have  not  completed  high  school  and  those  who  are 
not  white,  do  not  require  much  in  the  way  of  skill  training  and  do  not 
represent  an  opportunity  for  career  stability  and  evep  less  in  the  way 
of  job  satisfaction. 

Without  Unduly  belaboring  the  obvious,  or  going  too  far  afield  of 
my  assignment, *I  want  to  make  the  point  again  that  if  our  concern  is 
with  minimizing  youthful  alienation  and  problems  of  adjustment  to  lim- 

5.    Robert  Taggart,  "Employment  and  Training  Programs  for  Youth"  in 
National  Commission  for  Manpower  Policy,  From  School  to  Work:  Im- 
proving the  Transition  (Washington:    Government  Printing  Office, 
1976),  p. 121. 
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ited  opportunities,  we  would  be  wise,  I  believe  to  consider  the  commen- 
tary of  Sar  Levi  tan:  ' 

Excepting  a  minority  of  youths  who  need  special 
assistance  to  find  and  retain  jobs,  it  would 
,  seem  that  all  the  help  jiost  teenagers  needed  to 

function  effectively  in  the  work  force  was  enough 
jobs  to  go  around.    In  labor  markets  with  large 
job  deficits,  itfs  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
♦  inexperienced  will  be  shoved  to  ttfie  end  of  the 

line  and^some  will  give  up  completely.    My  pre- 
— :  scription  for-£he^ay  is-  that  the-best~way~to 


reduce  unemploymeng—for  youth  as  well  as  adults— 
^  is  to  create  jobs. 

While  I  would  concur  with.Levitan,  I  would  add  that  in  the  case  of 
the  young,  particularly  poor  youth,  it  is  necessary  to  be  somewhat  more 
precise  as  to  the  kinds  of  jobs  we  have  in  mind. 

Barton  and  his  associates  have  conducted  a  variety  of  analysis  which 

would  confirm  the  existence  of  two  labor  markets- -one  for  the  young  and 

one  for  adults.  _ 

*  Teenage  ejpployment  is  different,  even  for  those 

working /full  time,  and  even  when  they  have  been 
certified  with  a  high  school  diploma.    To  make 
the  point  a  distinction  will  be  made  between  l 

"youth  fobs11  and  "adult  jobs"  or  "regular  jobs."  

It  is  not  a  precise  one,  and  all  jobs  cannot  be 
neatly  placed  into  one  category  or  the  other. 
But  roughly  speaking  the  distinction^exists, 
and  it  is  important  to  recognize  it. 

In  pursuit^of  evidence  to'  support  the  proposition  that  age  is  a 
critical  factor  and  perhaps, ^especially  among  adolescents^  of  greater 
significance  than  a  high  school  diploma  or  certified"»kill  training, 
Barton  reveals  a  number  of  provocative  findings.  ^ 

Utilizing  spoeial  data  from  the  Bure^ti  of  Ldbi>r  Statistics,  he_is 

 \  >  /   

6.    Sar  A.  Levi  tan,  "Coping  With  Teenage  8nM^clf]^iient"  in  National  Com- 
mission for  Manpower  Policy,  The  TeenajO^mployment  Problem:  What 
Are  the  Options?  (Washington:    Government  printing  Office,  1976), 


7.    Paul  E.  Barton,  "Youth  Employment  and  Career  Entry"  in  Seymour  Lr 
Wolfbein,  ed.,    Labor  Market  Information  for  Youths  (Philadelphia: 
Temple  University  1975),  p. 85. 
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able  to  show  that  when  comparisons  are  made  of  male  high  school  grad- 
uates employed  in  1969,  of  those  ages  eighteen  and  nineteen,  58%  were 
operatives  or  non-farm  laborers.    For  the  age  range  of  twenty-five  to 
forty-four  of  the  same  educational  level,  only  27%  wqre  in  these  occupa- 
tions.   Further,  a  comparison  of  a  wider  range  of  occupational  groupings 
shows  that  among  males  of  the  same  age,  eighteen  and  nineteen,  no  sig- 
nificant differences  are~7ound  in  occupational  distribution  when  compar- 
isons are  made  between  high  school  and  non-high  schoo\  graduates. 

Reports  published  by  the  University  of  Michigan  Survey  Center  re- 
flect similar  findings.    The  research,  starting  1&66,  involved  a  nation- 
al panel  of  2,000  boys  at  that  time  in  the  tenth  grade.    The  findings 
summarized  below  were  based  upon  the  1970  survey. 

(A)  Mean  weekly  earning  f£r  graduates  was  ,$112.00  compared 
to  $119.00  for  dropouts. 

(B)  Graduates  were  f9und  to  have  a  slim  edge  in  occupational 
status,  although  not  statistically  significant. 

(C)  In  response  to  the  question,  ,fWhat  I  have  learned  in 
high  school  helps  me  to  do  a  better  job,"  13%  of  the 
dropouts  answered  very  true,  compared  with  16%  of  the 

-5      t  ^graduates. 

OtherJ&ata,  including  a  Bureau  of  Labc>r  statistics  survey  of  the 
hiring  practices  of  firms  in  ten  communities  provides  some  revealing 
findings.    For  nonoffice  occupations,  the  percent  of  firms  not  hiring 
people  under  age  twenty  ranged  from  a  low'of  48%  to  a  high  of  76%.    For  ' 
office  occupations  the  )routh  barriers  were  less  severe  reflWing  the 
fact  that  young  women  with  high  school  diplomas  can  move  faifly  quickly 

into  clerical  work.9  jfe 

The  findings  present edSbove ^available  follow-up  data  from  employ- 
ment training  programs,  and  the  rather  extensive  investigation  conducted 
-    by  Kalachek  suggest  that  the  failure  of  youth  to  be  employed  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  result  of  either  holding  or  not  holding  a  high  school  di- 
ploma; secondly,  failure  of  youth  to  be  employed  may  be  more  the  Tesult 
of  restrict4ve^and-ar4>itrary  hiring  policies  than  the  result  of  a  lack 

  4  ■  

7!    Jerald  Bachman.  et  al.,  Youth  in<fransition,  vol.  3  (Ann  Arbor:  Sur- 
vey Research  Center,  University  of  Michigan,  1971) . 

>9.    Barton,  op.  cit.j-p.91.  * 
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of  necessary  motfvation  or  skills;10  further,  that  one  consequence  of 
this  restricted  and  distinct  youth  job  market  combined  with  the  increase 
in'  i^omen  in  the  labor  force  and  the  extension  of  the  retirement  age  will 
be  more  and  more  youth  competing  for  fewer  and  fewer  jobs.  .  More  than 
one  analyst  has  noted  that  without  expansion  of  the  job  market  and  a 
critical  examination  of  the  current  criteria  utilized  in  the  decision 
to  hire  or  reject  youth  we  will  continue  to  experience  significant 
youth  unemployment;  increased  competition  among  youth. for  fewer  and 
fewer  "regular  jobs11;  and  a  hardening  of  those  barriers  which  currently 
operate  to  separate  the  young,  particularly  those  with  the  fewest  bar- 
gaining resources,  from  entry  into  even  those  occupations  which  are 
considered  as  being  an  appropriate  career  starting  point  for  the  young. 

Knowing  the  unemployment  rate  for  youth  does  not  tell  us  very  much 
about  how  the  young  feel  or  deal,  with  unemployment.    Again,  the  avail- 
able national  or  large  scale  inquiries  do  not  provide  answers  as  to  the 
behaviors,  problems,  attitudes,  or' consequences  of  youth  employment  or 
unemployment . 

Much  of  the  at£itudinal  research  focusing  upon  youth  is'  most  often 
restricted  to  the  presentation  of  marginals.    There  is  limited  multi- 
variate analysis,  a  failure  to  differentiate  between  age,  SES,  sex, 
and  racial  groupings We  know  much  more  about  thos||  in  college  than 
those  who  are  not  students,  more  about  males  than  females,  more  about 
the  affluent  thaa  the  po&r,  more  about  whites  than  nonwhites. 

Still,  there/are  a  mixture  of  investigations  which  allow  for  com- 
parisons between/youth  of  varying  £ES,  educational,  and  racial  back- 
grounds.   There'are  also  several  field  studies  which  seek  to  describe 
the  milieu  and  life  style  of  the  disadvantaged.    Finally,*  there  are 
studies  whi^  dovpr<^vide  some  insights  as  to  the  factors  which  appear 
to  be  associated  with  variations  in  employment  and  educational  achieve- 
ment amotfg  poor  youth. 

Whatever  the  source  of  data,  it  is  cle^r  that  contrasts  in  the 
achievement  status  of  youth  of  different  socio -econoyc  backgrounds 

ft/'  Edward  Kalachek,  The  Youth'  Labor  Market  (The  University  of  Michi- 
gan  and  the  National  Manpower  Task  Force,  1969).. 


t 

is  more  the  result  of  sbcietal  and  resource  constraints  than  signifr-, 
cant  differences  in  attitudes,  values,  or^aspirations. 

An  American  Counsil  of  Education  research  report-  Entitled  "Low  In- 
come Students:    Do  They  Differ  from-  'T^ical1  Undergraduates?"  concludes 
with  the /following  statement:  ,  9 

^  .  The  implications  ,of  the  present  study  are    *  - 

clear.    ASfl|de  from  the  expected  dissimilar7 
ities  in  their  demographic  and  background  * 
characteristics  fe.g*.  father's  occupation),  ^ 
the  low  income  Undergraduate  does  not  differ 
dramatically  frOm/his  mrfre  affluent  class- 
mates.   He  shares  with  them  the  same  life 
goals,  degree  aspirations,  activities,  and 
interestsTN  He  may  be  more  likely  to  drop 
outr-but  only  temporarily;  he  may  shy  away  <r- 
from  student  deomonstrations;  fie  may  get 
slightly  lower  grades;  but  overall,  the  like-  4 
lihood  of  his  attaining  his  degree  in  four 
years  is  reasonably  cj^je  to  that  of  his  more 
privileged  classn|Ltes. 

Similarity,  a  national  survey  conducted  by  Yankelo'vich  in  1969 

shows  that  with  few  exceptions,  college  and  noncollege  youth  are  not 

12- 

very  different  in  expressed'  attitudes,  values,  and  beliefs.    -Mf  any-^  „ 
thing,  noncollege  youth  tend  to  be  more  traditional  in  responses,  plac- 
ing greater  stress  on  the  importance  of  law  and  order,  a  hawkish  approach 
to  View  Nam,  and  respect  for  their  elders.    Noncollege  youth,  more  so 
than  those  in  college,  emphasize  the  importance  of  ,fhaving  the  love  and 
respect  of  your  family1;  and  "living  the  good  Christian^ life. Finally', 
with  regard  to  work-career  related  attitudes,  noncollege  respondents  * 
are  more*  likely  to  believe  th$t  "hard  work  will  always  pay  off  if  you 
have  faith  in  yourself 'and  stick  to  it!w!;-"hard  work  keeps  people  from 
loafing  and  getting  into  trouble";*  and  "the  individual  who  plans  ahead 
<*an  look  forward  to  success  attd  achievement  of  persenai-goals - 
•  '  My  own  study  of  the  work  aspirations  and  expectations  graduating 

11.  Enign  I.  Holmstrom,  "Low  Income*'  Students :    Do  They  Differ  from 
^Typical"  Undergraduates?"  research  report  '(Washington,  D,C: 
American  Council'of  Education,'  1973),  pp. 19-20.  / 

12.  Daniel  Yankelovich,  "What  They  Believe,"  Fol>tun<*Magazine,  "(Jun\ 
1969)  pp. 70-71.  /— — "  e 

>.'••• 
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college  seniors  reflects  minimal  variations  between  white  and  nonwhfite 

students.    Major  contrasts  are  found  in  postcol lege  degree  plans  and 

field  of  study.    As  might  be  expected,  nonwhite  graduates  are  confined 

to  fewfer  fields ^of  study  #nd  are  more  likely  not  tq  plan  on  enrolling"  in 

graduate  or  professional  school  immediately  following  college  gradua- 
13'  i 

tion. 

A  1966  study  of  some  1,300  male  Job  Corps  enrollees  provides  both 
attitudinal  and  enrollee  background  Hata.14    Thevtypi£al  enrollee  had# 
completed  nine  years  of  formal  education  at  the  time  of  entrance  into 
the  program.    Reading  sources  indicate  a  6.7  grade  level;  63%  had  no 
previous  record  of  any  type  of  delinquent  behavior,  27%  had  committed 
mino$acts  of  antisocial  behavior  and  10%  had  been  convicted  of  more 
serious  offenses.    Less  than  a  fourth  had  contact  with  a  doctor  or  den- 
tist during-a  four  year  period  prior  to  Job  Corps  enrollment.  Only 
10?* Kad  been  employed  in  full-time  jobs  during  the  one  year  period 
preceding  'enrollment  and  this  working  group  yarned  less  than  Eighty 
cents  per3 hour. 

Comparisons  of  white  and  black  enrollees  indicate  both  differences 
and  similarities.    When  asked  to  rank  the  importance  of  certain  job 
and  work  characteristics,  the  great  majority  (90%)  of  both  racial 
groups  agreed  that  "if  you  tyork  hard  you  can  get  ahead. 11  Generally, 
black  enrollees  were  more  likely  £o  have  come  from  single  parent  homes, 
with  parents  having  completed  fewer  years  of  formal  schooling  and  with 
parents  who  have  experienced  longer  periods  of  nonemployment .  Signif- 
icant differences  were  found  in  matters  of  preferred  work  settings  and 
work  styles.    Blacks  much  more  so  than  whites  showed  a  preference  for 
indoor  jQbs,  .jobs  where  you  have  an  opportunity  to  1 'use  your  own  ideas. !! 
However,  the  majority  of  enrollees,  white  and  black,  agreed  that  edu- 
cation and  hard  work  were  the  critical  factors  in  allowing  a  person  to 
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13.  D^vid  Gottlieb.    Youth  and  the  Meaning  of  Work  (Washington: 
,  ,  Government  Printing  Office,  1974). 

14.  David  Gottlieb,  "Poor  Youth  Do  Want  to  Be  Middle  Class,  But  It!s 
Not  Easy,"  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  vol.  15  (October  1967), 
pp. 116-22. 
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'iget  ahead.11    Further,  white  and  ^nwhite.  enrol  lees  were  in  agreement 
that  for  the  most  part,  parents  and  teachers  were  supportive  and  desir- 
ous of  enhancing  enrol  lee  success.    At  the^same  time,  less  tjian  a  fifth 
of  all°  enrollees  felt  that  there  was  a  high  degree  of  consensus  between 
their  cover  aspirations  and  the  activities  or  requirements  of  the 
schools  in  which  they  were  enrolled. 

Utilizing  employment  status  as  an  indicator^of  successful  transi- 
tion from  school  to  work  would  give  the  impression  that  for  most  youth 
time  alone  will  heal  all  problems  associated  with  unemployment.  That 
is,J.f  the  young  can  just  hang  in  there  long  enough  and  avoid  the  detri- 
mental consequences  of  prolonged  detachment  from  school  and  employment, 
then  eventually  the  majority  will  somehow  be  absorbed  and  integrated  ^ 
into  the  socially  acceptable  workings  of  the  system.    Again,  we  can 
say  little  about  the  emotional,  social  or  economic  damage  caused  by 
prolonged  periods  of  isolation  from  school,  work,  or  training  program. 
Nor,  as  noted  earlier,  can  we  assume  that  involvement  with  school,  work 
or  training  implies  that  all  is  well  with  the  youpg. 

From  the  available  data,  it- seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  vast 
majority  (97%  in  1971)  of  fourteen-  to  sixteen-year-old  males  are  en- 
rolled in  school.    About  a  fourth  of  those  in  school  are  working, 
mostly  part  time.    The  major  shift  to  work  occurs  around  the  age  of 
seventeen  and  is  largely  completed  by  age  twenty- four  or  twenty- five, 
with  more  than  85%  of  the  youth  at  that  'age  out  of  school  and  more 
than  90%  of  those  out  of  school  working  or  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 

Young  women  follow  a  similar  pattern  except  in  that  they  show  a 
tendency  to  terminate  schooling  at  a  somewhat  faster  rate  after  age 
sixteen.    There  has,  however,  been  a  leveling  off  and  the  gap  between 
males  and  females  is  rapidly  declining  with  (Increases  in  female  col- 
lege and  postcollege  enrollment  and  marked  incrfeasfiS  in  labor  force 
participation,  c 

Disadvantaged  youth  are  among  those  most  likely  to  experience  bar- 
riers in  thenormal  or  usual  transition  .process .    In  general,  hard-to- 
employ  youth  are  defined  as  members  of  a  minority  group,  Wot  regular 
members  of  the  labor  force,  urban  dwellers,  with  less (than  a  secondary 
school  education,  and  of  very  low  socio-econ6mic  backgrounds. 
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An  analysis  of  historical  trends  in  youth "unemployment  makes  clear 
that  it  is  the  black  population  which  is  least  likely  to  become  connec- 
ted with  employment.    As  Regis  H.  Walther  concluded,  in  his  extensive 
review  of  youth  employment  studies:  ,  * 

The  labor  market  problems  of  black  youth  are 
matters  of  particular  concern  because  of  the- 
size  of  the  black  population  (about  13%  of  the 
youth  population),  the  long  history  of  overt 
discrimination,  and  the  severity  of  their 
labor  market  projblems.    Black  youth  do  worse  than 
white  youth  in  /every  age,  sex,  and  education 
achievement  c^xegory,  except  perhaps  for  col- 
/lege  graduate 

A  look  at  the  long  term  trends  indicates  that 
the  situation  has  been*  steadily  deteriorating 
for  a  numbep  of  years.    Twenty  years  ago,  non- 
white  and  white  males  within  the  same  age  brack- 
et of  16-19  had  roughly  comparable  participa-  , 
tion  Smd  unemployment  rates.  ,  Non -white  females 
had  a  significantly  higher  unemployment  rate 
than  white  females  in  1954,  but  the  gap  has 
been  steadily  widening  in  the  intervening 
years ,    In  1975  the  unemployment  rate  for 
out-of-school  16-17  year  old  non-whites  ^ 
exceeded  60%.    This  exceptionally  high  rate 
was  partly  a  result  of  the  economic  down-turn 
during  1975,  but  in  the  previous  year  when  cjg- 
ditions  were  not  as  bad,  it  had  reached  50%. 

Walther  also  identifies  a  number  of  factors  which  others  have  pro- 
posed as  being  of  critical  importance  in  differentiating  between  ffhard 

to  employ  youth"  who  either  succeed  or  fail  in  employment  training  pro-,, 
16  f  i  • 

grams. 

Birthplace:    Higher  retention  for  those  from  the  South  as  compared 
*     to  those  from  the  urban  North, 


Marital  *f  * 
Status:          Married  youth  perform  better  than  unmarried  youth, 
,  (                    Obviously  an  iniportant  intervening  variable  with  ' 
those  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  showing 
*  less  program  commitment  than  is  the  case  for  older 
 1  ■  youth,  

15.  '  Regis  H.  Walther,  "Analysis  and  Synthesis  of  DOL  Experience  in 

Youth  Transition  to  Work  Programs, "  1976  report  available  f rom  • 

National  Technical -Information  Servi<?£,  VA  22151,  p*47, 
•  * 

16.  Ibid,  pp. 53-56. 
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Test  Scores:  Scores  on  IQ  and  reading  achievement  tests  are  posi- 
tively associated  with  good  performance. 


Family 
Background : 


Family 
Atmosphere: 

School 
Activities: 


Contact  with 
Police: 

Previous 
Work  Record: 


Role  Models: 


Optimism: 

Socialized 
Values : 

Trust: 

Personal 
Competence : 

Self  Eval- 
uation: 

Staff  Eval- 
uation:- 


Youth  from  two-parent  families  not  on  welfare  do 
better  than  those  who  are  products  of  familial  dis- 
organization and  those  who  come  from  mother -headed 
welfare  families.  / 

Parental  punitiveness  and  lack  of  support  are  highly 

associated  with  program  failure. 
* 

The  more  successful  enrollees  are  those  who  did  well 
in  school,  completed  more  years  of  schooling,  and  were 
not  classified  as  disciplinary  problems. 

Poor  perfoTfers  were  more  likely  to  have  delinquency 
records . 

Good  performers  have  better  work  records  and  are  less 
likely  to  have  experienced  prolonged  periods  of  unem- 
ployment .  * 

Identification  with  positive  role  models  is  more 
characteristic  of  those  who  perform  well  than  of 
those  who  leave  the  program  prior  to  completion. 

Good  performers  express  a  more  positive  attitude  and 
a  greater  self-confidence. 

Belief  in  education  and  hard  work  are  considered  im- 
portant ingredients  for  successful  performance. 

Good  perfonpers  are  more  trusting  of  others.  , 

Past  successful  achievement  in  school  or  work  is 
more  characteristic  lof  good  performers. 

The  more  positive  the  self  evaluation  the  better 
the  performance . ^ 

Those  ranked  most  highly  at  time  of  program  entrance 
were  later  judged  to  be  better  performers.. 


Planning 
Ahead: 


Better  performers  hav^  better  crystalized  personal 
goals  and  plans. 
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Peers:-  Performance  is  associated  with  involvement  with  and 

dependency  upon  peers  and  the  nature  of  the  peer 
group.    Good  performers  are  less  dependent  upon 
peers  and  less  likely  to  be  involved  with  peers 
engaged  in  antisocial  -behavior. 

With  regard  to  the  Walther  listing,  several  observations  are  in 
order/    First,  whether  the  population  be  poor* or  rich,  male  or  female, 
black  or  white  and  whether  the  setting  bfe  school,  work,  or  training 
program,  these  same  variables  typically  emerge  as  being  of  critical  im- 
portance.   Second,  measurements  of  success  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  de- 
sired.   For  the  most  part  £he  dependent  variable  is  program  completion 
and  attrition.    Those  who  complete  the  program  ate  labeled  as  good  per- 
formers, those  who  leave  are  classified  as  poor  performers.    Third,  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  whic]>  are  the  independent 
and  which  are  the  dependent  variables..    Is  good  performance  a  product 
of  high  esteem  or  doe^high  self-esteem  generate  good  performance?  No 
doubt  there  is  some,  mutual  variable  interaction,  but  these  studies  fail 
to  define  just  what  factors,  in  just  what  settings,  with  just  what  . 
kinds  of  youth,  will  predict  or  explain  good  or  poor  performance. 

Throughout  this  paper  I  have  attempted  to  speak  to  the  question 
of  alienation  and  adjustment  to  limited  prospects  as  experienced  by  a 
disadvantaged  youth.    As  indicated  throughout  tjie  body  of  this  paper 
there  is,  in  fact,  little  in  the  way  of  reliable  or  empirical  data 
which  would  shed' mucfc  light  on  the  subject.  .1  teve  also  sought  to 
identify  areas  of  inquiry  which  should  be  pursued  if„  there  is  serious 
interest  injcnowing  the  ways  in  which  youth,  particularly  poor  youth, 
respond  and  adjust  to  perceived  barriers.    Further,, there  is  a  need  to 
study  the  ways  in  which  current  hiring  policies  act  to  block  youth 
from  \employment . 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  the  combination  of  in-depth  personal 
interviews,  ethnographic  field  research,  and  validated  survey  instru- 
ments, we  will,  in  the  future,  be  able  to  provide  answers  to  the  many 
^|pportant  questions  being  raised  in  this  conference. 
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DO  YOUTH  REALLY  WANT  TO  WORK : " 
A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  WORK  VALUES  AND  JOB 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  YOUNGER  AND  OLDER  MEN 
By  Patricia  Y.  Miller  and  William  Simon 

ABSTRACT 

Recognizing  the  dearth  of  available  research  on  the  work  values 
of  youth,  the  paper  examines  these  using  data  drawn  £ rom  a  random  sam- 
ple of  1992  men  betweln  t.he  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-nine.    A  vari- 
max  factor  analysis  of  twenty-seven  items  concerning  work  values  pro-*- 
duces  six  factors:    Intrinsic  Work  Rewards,  Economic  Rewards,  Security 
Reward's,  Social  Rewards,  Interpersonal  Rewards,  and  the  A^1"*"*  Ethl(p; 
Considering  only  men  whose  annual  incomes  were  less  than  $15,000,  small 
but  significant  differences  are  found  between  younger  and  older  men  with 
reference  to  the  value  attached  to  Economic  Rewards,  Security  Rewards  and 
the  Antiwork  Ethic.    Examination  of  a  comparable  set  of  items  concern-  „ 
ing  worker  perceptions  of  access  to  these  rewards  indicates  that  older 
men  consistently  and;  sometimes,  substantially  report  greater  satis- 
faction in  their  present  jobs  in  terms  of  these.    Unemployment  is  not  . 
associated  with  work  values.    Ethnic  minorities  appear  to  undervalue 
Intrinsic  Work  Rewards  and  overvalue  Economic  Rewards,  Security  Re- 
wards  and  the  Antiwork  Ethic.    The  arfalysis  concludes  that  substantial 
continuity  characterizes  the  work  values  of  younger  and  older  men. 

INTRODUCTION 

All  too  often,  the  major  source  of  specific  policy  problems  is  to 
be  found  in  the  unanticipated  consequences  of  otherwise  effective  im- 
provements in  the  system  of  social  arrangements  that  obtain  in  one  or 
another  sector  of  the  society.    Thus,  improved  law  enforcement  fre- 
quently appears  to  'exacerbate  the  crime  "problem,"  improved  health  care 
delivery  systems  cre.ate  an  elderly  citizen  "problem"  and  industrial 
innovations  compound1  the  mempl'oyment  "problem."  Characteristically, 
-those  in  the  "helping  profession!,"  particularly  in  advanced  western  so- 
cieties, experience  enormous  frustration  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  lot  of  such  groups.    These  frustrations'*  give  rise  to  thei  impulse 
to  blame  the  victim,  to  stress  hypothetical  «xplanati,pns^Jrat  locate 
the  source  of "the  "problem"  in  the  real  or  imagined  characteristics  of 
the  client .    A  predictable  feature  in  the  evolution  of  virtually  every 
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social  problem  is  the  evolution  of  at  least  one  explanation  emphasizing' 
the  complicity  of  the  individual  in  his  or  her  own  difficulties. 

With  reference  to  unemployment,  Kalachek  has  observe&{|t:hat  rising 
unemployment  is  accompanied  by  increased  cynicism  toward Jf|lf  unem- 
ployed, as  critics  mobiiize  Scepticism  about  their  sincerity* in  seeking 

2  ' 

jobs  or  their  willingness  actually  to  work.      The  most  recent  expres- 

/ 

sions  of  such  cynicism  are  profitably  considered  against  the  backdrop 

'  / 

of  the  late  1960s.  /  •  , 

i  .  ' 

During  these  years,  the  conjunction  of  industrial  expansion,  a 

wartime  economy  anpl  federal  programs  directed  toward  the  hard-core  un- 
employed provided  an  abundance  of  entry  level  employment  opportunities 
for  the  young,  particularly  those  with  college  training.    As  the  intel- 
lectual founders  of  the  social  sciences  would  have  predicted,  the  ex- 
pectations of  many  young  people,  assured  of  their  "right"  to  work,  es- 
callated  to  encompass  other,  in  this  case  moral,  concerns.    They  said 
they  wanted  jobs  that  were  intrinsically  interesting  and  socially  re- 
sponsible. ;A  goodjtfage  and  the  promise  of  career  advancement  oppor- 

tunities  were  no  longer  sufficient  in  Themselves  to  attract  an  adequate 
f 

number  of  youth  to  certain  kinds  of  jobs  or  specific  industries. 

% These  rising  expectations  asserted  by  the  young  caused  specula- 
tion  that  a  radical  dis  juncture  had  occiired  in  the  .work  values  of 
some  Americans  corresponding  to  or  in  cppsequence  of  their  political 
opposition  to  American  foreign  and  domestic  policy  in, general  and  the 
unpopular  war  in  Viet  Nam  in  particular.  '  *lore  judicious  observers 
suggested  that, a  long-term  transformation  in  the  ethics  of  work, 
apcounted  for  the  emergence  of  social  responsibility  as  a  pivotal  value. 

1.    In  circumstances  where  blaming  the  victim  is  impractical  due  to 
the  intensity  of  popular  sentiment,  responsibility  for  the  probleira 
may  be  directed  toward  a  surrogate  chosen  from  among  those  in  prox- 
imity to  the  actual  victim,  e.g.,  kin. 
•  ♦ 

^.    Edward  Kalachek,  The  Youth  Labor*  Market" -ftfaive.rsity  of  Michigan 
s  and-the  National  Manpower  Task  Force,  1969),  pp., 72-73. 

3.'  ■  Jacob  W.  Getzels,  "On  the  Transformation  of  Values:    A  Decade  After- 
Port  Huron,"  School  Review,  vol.  80  (August  19*72);  pp.  505-19.  " 
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Some  argued  that  the  assimilation  of  this  generation  and  its  emphasis 
on  social  'responsibility  into  the  labor  force  would  profoundly  alter 
the  character  of  work  as  well  as  the\moral  context  in  which  economic 
activity  occurs.    (How  remote/all  at  bnce  appears  the  warning  of  a 
"youth  revolution,"  how  distant  the  p/int  of  a  demographic  accident 
that  gave  us. "half  the  population  under  twenty- five,"  as  if  that  marked 
some  cultural  watershed.)    Less  optimistically,  others  suggested .that 
the  rising  expectations  of  youth  with  reference  to  work  presaged  a 
diminished  commitment  to  work  itself  in  the  maturing  cohort,  that 
their  posture  towards  work  promised. 'unwholesome  consequences  .for  both 
•industry  and  the  economy. 

A  subsequent  scarcity  of  employment  opportunities  in^the  inter- 
vening years  fqstered,  we  are  told,  a  growing  preoccupation  amonj**he 
young  with  the  availability  and  "security  of  employment.     'With  scar- 
city, the  mechanisms  of  relative  deprivation  generating  rising  expec- 
tations moved  into  rates*  and  the  chorus. of  concern  for  intrinsic  re- 
wards- and  social  responsibilr&y^in  the  job  setting  was  substantially 
muted.     The  legacy  of  the  1960s,  however,  is  a  lingering  suspicion  - 
that  the  present^difficulties  youth  experience  in  acquiring  and  main- 
taining' employment  are  somehow  conditioned  by  flaws  in  t*eir«work 
values  which  render  them  poor  candidates  for  full  participation  in 
the  labor  force.    It  isf certainly  recognized  that  "contemporary  youth^ 
are  disadvantaged  by  an  economy  that  can  provide  them  with  fewer  Jobs 
than  they.nee^and  a  dual  labor-market  that  decidedly "favors  ihe  edu- 
cated, trained  and  .experienced  workers  in  the  high  caste/>r primary ^ 
sector.    Nevertheless,  underlying 'tlies*  objective  obstacles  to  youth's, 
.  adjustments  to  work  is  the  suggestion  that  the.  young  are  further  dis- 
advantaged with  regard  to . employment  by  unrealistic  expectations  con- 
cerning .the  content  arid  rewards  of  participation  in  the  labor  force. 

Curiously,  these  en^oiis  swings  alleged  in  the  work  values  of.  . 
youth  left-,  few '  empiricaijfcsidues .    From"  the  -.perspective  Of  -  the  theory 
testing  that  organizes  "normal -science,"* the  paucity  of  research  on 
the  work  values  of  youth  is  not  particularly  surprising".    While  such 
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values  are  potentially  important  fjom  a  practical  perspective,  they 
fall  into  the  interstices  of  the  theoretical  concerns  that  dominate 
research  on  this  population.  Particularly  marked  is  the  neglect  of 
tho^e  whose  entry  into  the  labor  force  (a)  occurs  earliest,  and 
(b)  without  benefit  of  the  services  of  some  protective  institution. 
We  can  only  speculate  about  the  factors  that  account  for  the  disinter- 
est in  these  youth  apparent  among  those  responsible  for  policy. 

The  handful  of  extant  studies  provides  very-  limited  data  from 
which  to  evaluate  the  stability  of  work  values  across  cohorts  of  youth. 
Somewhat  more  research  is  available  for^Sollege  students.  Davis* 
classic  study  stresses  the  salience  of  intrinsic  work  rewards  for  a 
sample  of  college  students  in  the  1960s.4    Compared  to  such  factors 
as  money,  career  advancement  and  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
leadership,  these  students  cited  opportunities  to  be  helpful  to  others 
and  useful  to  society,  or  to  be  creative  and  original,  substantially 
more  often.    By  the^late  1960s  Yankelovich  had'^  distinguished  ftfore- 
runners11  from  "practical  minded11  college  students.    TJ*e  former  dis- 
proportionately stressed  the"  altruistic  and  instrinsic  adjects  of  work; 
the  practical  minded11  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  value V>b  security, 
income^  and  ptestige.5    Studying  college  seniors  in  the4*ZQs}  Gottliet) 
similarly  fowuj  t^stt  theyi emphasized  the  altxuistic  or  social  respon- 
sibility  componen^of  work  as  well  as  i£s  intrinsic  rewards.  Moreover^ 
he.  observed  that  they  place,  less,  importance  on  money,"  prestige  and 
status  compared  to  the  Students  interviewed  by  Davi$  about  ten  years 
•earlier f   Interestingly,  the  Values  of  these  seniors  varied  markedly  f 
according  ta'their  fields  of  study.    Thus,  for  •example,  men^in  bus- 
iness, administration  and  engineering  werfe  more  likely  to^view  work  pre- 


4..  James  A.  Davis ,v Great  ^Aspirations  (Chic|go:  Aldine  Publishing 
Company^  1964)  *  * 

5,   Wiiel  Yanfceldvich,  "What  They  Believe,^  Fortune,  vol.  79  (January 
.1969);. pp. '70-71;  .179-181.  rf**  * 
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dominately  as  a  means  t<3  make  money  while  men  in  agriculture  dispro- 

/portionately  believed  that  work  provides  a  means  for  becoming  a  better 
6 

person . 

In  a  follow-up  study  one  year  later,  these  college  seniors  re- 
ported on  their  early  experiences  in  the  world  of  work.    Among  those 
working,  the  "most  important  reasons11  cited  for  taking"  their  current 
jobs  were  "interest  in  job11  (33%  pf  the  males,  40%  of  the  females)  and* 
"needed  money  to  Uve11  (26%  of  the'males,  27%  of  the  females).  More- 
over, half  reported  that  they  were  earning  less  than  they  had  expected 
to  before  they  entered  the  labor  force.    While  a  substantial  number 
appear  to  have  experienced  the  economic  realities  of  work  as  somewhat 

harsh,  the  majority  found  intrinsic  and  altruistic  work  rewards  ac.ces- 
7  .  * 

sible  to  them. 

Our  review  of  the  limited  research  available  on  the  work  values 
of  college  students  in  recent  years  suggests  that  thei*  values  have 
remained  fairly  stable.    Nevertheless,  the  work  of  both  Gottlieb  and 
Yankelovich  indicates  that  there  is  considerable  heterogeneity  in 
values  among  "students  which,  corresponds  to  their ' orientations  toward 
the  interface  between  education  and  career.    Further  research 'on  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  work  values  and  the  ways  in  which  th«se 
are  translated  into  educational  endeavors  and  career  plans  would  ap-^ 
pear  to  be  indicated. 

'  Research  related  to  the  work  experience  of  nonstudents  is  par- 
ticularly sketchy.    Studies  are  available  to  confirm  common-sense 
^assumptions  regarding  the  impact  of  education,  work  experience,  race,( 
gender  and  levels  of ' occupational  information  on  objective  indicators 
of  work  adjustment  such  as  earnings,  unemployment  experience  and  occu- 
pational 'status . 8    Additional  researc^  documents  the  particular  prob- 

6.  David  Gottlieb*.  Youth  and  the  Meaning  of  Work  (Washington:  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  1974) . 

7.  David  Gottlieb,  Youth  and  the  Meaning  of  Work,  Part -II  (Houston: 
The  University  of  Houston,  1974) . 

8     Herbert  S.  Parnes  antHAndrew       Ko(en,  "Labor  Market  Experience 
of  Noncol lege*Youth :  A  Longitudinal  Analysis , "  £n  From  School  to 
Work:    Improving  the  Transition  (Washington:  government.. Printing 
Office,  1976),  pp.  S7-88. 
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-  lems  experienced  by  low-income  ethnic  minorities  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment.9   Very^little  is  knbw^about  the  social -psychological  dimension 
of^work  for  nonco liege  youth;;  J 

Not  surprisingly,  the  handful  of  available^ studies  suggest  that 
the  work  values  $f  noncollege  youth  differ  substantially  from  those 
of  young  men  and  women  attending  coli^ge.    Based  on  the  Yankelovich 
data,  noncollpge  youth  are  less  likely  to  emphasize  altruistic  and  in-> 

trinsic  work  values.    Moreover,  compared  to"  the  "forerunners"  among  

college  students,  .substantially  greater  numbers  of  noncollege  youth  ' 
stress  £fte  .importance  of  money  and  prestige.    In  fact,  the  value  at- 
tached to  money  and  prestige- by  noncollege  students  is  comparabj^^^ 
to  that  of  "practical  minded11  college  students.10    Similarly,  practical 
concerns,  such  as  job  security,  wages  and  opportunities  appear  prom- 
inently in  the  job  concerns  of  high  school  students.11    A  British 
study -of  early  entrants  into  the  labor  force  suggests  that  intrinsic 

factors  and,  secondarily*  practical  concerns  impact  on  job  satisfac- 
12 

tion.       And  Gottlieb  concludes  that  thQ  work  values  held  by  Job  Corps 

.   •  .  <  13 

•participants  are  essentially  middle  class.  „t 

It  appears,  then,  that  t'he  work  values  of  noncollege  youth  are  not 
radically  dissimilar  to  those  of  college  youth.    The  meaningfulness 
of  work  is  a.  high  priority  for  both  groups,  but  less  so  for  those  not 
attending  college.  ^ Practical  concerns  Sor  job  security,  salary  and  ; 
*  opportunities  for  advancement  ^re  secondary  to  a  concerrMFor  meaning- 
ful*, J  satisfying  work  activity  for  both  groups,  but  such  practical  con- 

9.    Paul  Bullock,  Aspiration  Vs.  Opportunity:    "Careers"  in  the  Inner 
...   City  '(Ann  Arbor:    Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  1973). 

10.  *  Yankelovich,  op.  cit. 

11.  A.]^Erlick  and  A.*.  Starry,  Vocational  Plans  and  Preferences  of 
[cents,  Poll  94  (West  Lafayette,  Ind.:    Purdue  University,  1972) 

12.  JoaTOlaizels, 'Adolescent  Needs' arid  the  Transition  from  School  to 
Work  (London:    The  Athlone  Press,  1970),  p.  256.  " 

13.  David  Gottlieb,  "Poor  Youth  Dopant  to  be  Middle  Class,  But  It's 
Not  Easy/"  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal ,.  H{ol .  15  (OctQber  1967), 
pp.  116-2Z.  ~~ r*%. 
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cerns  are  m9re  prominent  among  noncollege  ybuth. 

As  we  indicated  earlier,  the  mechanisms  of  relative  deprivation 
naturally  function  to  esc'alate  expectations  where  basic  needs  a*re  pre- 
dictably secure.    Thus,  the  work  values  of  dottlieb's  college  seniors-- 
who  believed  that  their  salary  requirements  would  be  easily  satisfied-- 
emphasized  intrinsic  and  altruistic  work  factors.    Noncollege  youth, 
we  can  be  sure,  are  less  secure  in  the  belief  that  their  basic  needs 
or  practical  requirements  will  be  satisfied  and  the  contrast  between 
intrinsic  and  economic  Values  is  less  striking  for  them  compared  to 
college  students. 

'  The  critical  question  of  continuity  in  work  values  remains, 
While  some  young. people  undoubtedly  have  difficulty  adjusting  tdj>em- 
ploymeril  because  their  expectations  are  unrealistic f>  it  is  not /clear 
whejther'the  difficulties  of  contemporary  youth  with  reference  to  entry 
into  the "labor  force  can  be  traced  ^o  the  values  of  this  cohort.  To 

answer  thif  question  requires  the  comparison  of  values  held  by  youth 

*  /  • 

in  the  labor-rforce  with  those  of  older  men  who  claim  essentially  sim- 
ilar occupational  niches.    As  the  classic  study,  The  American  Soldier 
demonstrates,  it  is  the  "veterans"  who  create  the  context  within  which 
neophytes  experience  and  * evaluate  their  own  responsibilities .  This 
wisdom,  is  reinforced  with  reference  to  work  orientations  by  Coleman, 

\o itrgues  against  the  ghettoization  of,  youth,  citing  jthe  role  of  es-> 
tablisfietMtforkers  in  the  occupational  socialization  of  the  young4. 
We  must  also  av#ld  the  impulse  to  ghettoize  youth  in  our  research <*ef- 

forts;  it  is  to  the  established  worker  that  we  must  look  for  the  stand- 
ee «  /  * 
ard  by  which  to  judge  the  .neophyte.  %  For  this  reason,  We  have  self-con- 
sciously chosen^tQ  focus  exclusively  on  noncollege.  youth  and  their 

o  *  J 

older  counterparts ♦ in  the  analysis  of  wo*k  values  we  have  undertaken. 

;  ,  ~y   '   ;   /  :  »  

14.  S.A.  StouTfer,  A. A.  Lumsdaine,  R.M.  Williams,  Jif. ;  fi.B.  Smith, 
I.L.  Janis,  S.A.  'Star,  andvL.S.  Cottrell,  Jr.,  The  American*  t  , 
Soldier;    Combat  and  Its  Aftermath  (Princeton:  J  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  1949). 

15.  James  S.  Coleman,  et.al.-,  Yfr\fth  .  Transition       Adulthood^  (Chi- 
cago:   University  of  Chicago  Press,  1974) "  pp.p2-33.; I  * 
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•  The  work  Values  of. college  youth  are  certainly  important  and  should  be 
pursued "<j£or  this  data  set,  but  time-cost-space  considerations  dictate 
a  narrower  focu^here.    More  critically,  we  believe  our  decision  en- 
ables us  to  contribute  a  perspective  that  is  presently  unavailable  in 
the  literature*.    '  /• 

In  passing,  w^rould  tike  tor  observe  that  values  are  not  fixed 
attributes.    They  are-.dynamic  in  response  to  the  characteristics  of 
specific  situations.    Rich  rewards  would  undoubtedly  flow  from  the  re- 
search effort*  to'  trace  the  shifts  in  values  that  occur  with  entry  into 
the  labor*  fprce  and  the^oncrete  work  experiences  that  .follow.  We 
would  expect  the  expressed  values  of  workers  to  reflect  a  compromise 
between  their  ideal  values  and  their  perceptions  of  their  own  "access 
to  specific  work  rewards  as  well  as  the  climates  of  value  that  describe 
their  work  worlds  at  any  given  time.    Moreover,  shifts  in, work  values  / 
occur  %n  response  to  changes  in  other,  nonwork-related  sectors  o£  tirtJ 
individual's  life%    Contemporary  changes  in  family  values  and  family 
formation  behavior,* while  beyond  the  scope  of  this  analysis,  are  un- 
doubtedly reverberating  into  the  world  of  work  in  as  yet  unknown  ways. 
-  OQr  evaluation  of  the  work  values  of  young  men  is  based  on  the 

;  t 

*§§condary  analysis  of  interview  data  collected  during  1976-77  from  a 
■  national  random  sample  pf  1992  men.    The  sample  was  restricted  to  those 
between  the- ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-nine  but  included  men  living 
both  inTiousehaJds^ahd  on  ,co liege  campuses.    Compared  to  the  1970  Cen- 
sus,  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  sample,  with  respect  to  age/ 
-race,  occupational  status,  income  and  education-are  within  the  normal/. > 
ringe  of  sampling  error.  \* 
Since  our  ^particular  concern  is  with  the  work  values  arid,  job  per-  " 
vceptiQns  of  youth*  actually  in -the  full-time  labor  force,  the  318  stii/  / 
dents  who  fell  into  the  sample  have  been  excluded  from  this  analysis. 
Iji  addition  totthe  students,  fifteen  men  who  were  serving  in  the  mil- 
itary were  also  excluded  here  as  well  as  fifteen  additional  cases  where* 
y  ^     .  •  ✓ 

the  respondent  was  handicapped  or  otherwise  disqualified. 

Certain  common  sense  predictions  can  be  made  with  considerable  as- 
surance  about  the  objective  and  subject iv£*present  and  future  experi- 
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ences  of  contemporary  young  men. with  limited  education.  (  They  enter 
the, labor .force  in  marginal,  unskilled  or  minimally  skilled,  occupations. 
They  earn  modest  wages,  somewhat  higher  than  the  legal  minimal  wage.  o 
Initially,  they  experience  higher  unemployment  Ind  interfarm  mobility 
than, virtually  any  other  group  of  men^^it^        their  labAr  force  • 
participation  stabilizes  as  they  move^ into  the  skilled  or  semiskilled 
trades  or  the  lowers-middle  levels  of  white  collar  technical  afc'd  cler- 
ical  occupations.    While  the  hjgh  earning  potential  "of  some  .of  the 
blue-collar  trades  in  recent  years  has  become  legend,  the  majority -of 
such  meit 'will  continue  to  earrN^ubstanfiall^L^ss  than. their  collej 
educated  counterparts.    Although  cT^aaOy^a^to  many  vatue^  with  ^ 
1  '       their  fellow  Americans,  their  lifestyles  and  values vwill  remaihfomc 
what  distinctive. 

The:  recognition  that  such  men  possess  a  distinctive  ccms/t^Tlation 
^Sf  political  and  economic  values  and,  additionally,  occupy  x/spepifip 

structural  location'in  American  society  persuadgs  us  that jl  gross  com-. 
*  ^arison  of  younger  with  older  workers  would  be  confoun3ea  by  cohort 
effects  that  favor  the, older  worker  with  minimal  schooling.    We  are;, 
of  course,  interested  in>^omparing^recent  entrants  into  the m labor,  ft 
i    force >ith  established  work^s.    For  the  comparison  to  be  meaningful,  ' 
*  .  howevef,  some  assurance  i?  required  that"St*y.  obsefved  differences  are 
due  to  age  and  its  correlates  rather  than  to  extraneous  uncontrolled  . 
variables . 

Education  is  one  such  variable  that  is  particularly  troublesome. 
The  number. of  men  completing  secondary *and  post -secondary  education  \ 

-  has  increased  steadily  over  the  years  since  World  War  II  when  the 
oldest  men  in  this  study  enured  the  labor  force.    Accompanying  the 
proliferation  of  higher  education  has*been* sporadic, changes  in.  the 
"meaning  of  specific  educational  achievements  for  occupational  mobil- 

"*  ity:    For  th±5-re«on,  the' analysis  will  be  .restricted  to  m«m  whose  . 
annual  incomes  during  19.75  were  "less  than  $15,000,  on  the  assumption^  " 
that  income  father/(han  education,  occupation  or  some  combination  of 
these,  provides  the  best  available  marker  of  restricted  occupational  ^ 

"achievement  -  This  resulted 'in  dropping  a.tot'alsof  460  cases;  the 
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preponderance  of  these  were  men  over  thirty  who  accounted  for  345  of 
the  expluded  respondents.    There  remain  substantial  differences  in  an- 
nual income  ,that  correspond  with  age — th$  zero-order  correlation  (r) 
between  age -and  income  is  ,286,    The  median  income  for  men  between  • 
eighteen  and  twenty-two  is  $4;953;  for  men  between  twenty- three  and 
twenty-nine  the  median  increases  to  $7,337  and  finally  reaches  $10,187 
for  men  aged  ^thirty  to  forty-nine • 

Nevertheless,  the  exclusion  of  these  cases  did^ result  in  greater 
homogeneity  across  age- with  respect  to  the  dependent  variables*    The  , 
reader  should  be  advised,  however,  that  the  substantive  conclusions- 
of  the  present  analysis  were  sustained  in/ a  parallel  analysis  of  data 
for  the  entire  sample  exclusive  of  students. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  answer  more  than  400  questions  concern*- 
ing  their  family,  political,  economic  and  leisure  activities  and  values. 

Included  were  twenty-seven  itpms  designed  to.  evaluate  work  values. 

»  •  .i 

The  items  concerned  vario.us  -aspects  o£  the^work  context— salaries  and 
benefits,  co-workers,  the  physical  environment,  the  meaningfulness  of 
work,  and  so  forth.    Respondents  were  asked  to  assess  the  importance  • 
to  themselves  of  each  work  attribute.   The  available  response  cate- 
gories were  then  weighted  as. follows: 

4= Very.  Important/ 3=Somewhat  Imt>ortaW/2=:0nly  SligHtlv  Important 

I=Not  Important  A^All 
Responses  were  entered  into  a  varimax  factor  rotation  and  six 
factors  were  extracted  (Table  1) .    It  was  possible  to  assign  twenty-five 
of  the  tWteijty-seven  iten^s  to  one  or  another  factor.    In  a  couple  of  in~ 
stances,  face  validity  was  used  to  determine'  to  which  of  two  competing 
factors  an  item  ^should  be  assigned.    This  occurred  where  an  item  ob- 
■  tained  approximately4  eqjoal  loadings  on  each'  of  two  factors.    While  we 
obviously  anticipated  that  work  values  would  factop:- -Gottlieb's  find- 
ing that*  valji^s^birresponcl  to  course  of  study  among  college  students 
implies  as  much — earlier  research  has  neglected  the  potential  of  this* 
techniqufe^-  :  *   ,  .  -  ■  
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TABLE  1 

VARIMX  ROTATED  FACTOR  LOADINGS 


A 


l;actor  1 

Intrinsic 
Work 
Rewards 


Factor  2 


Security 
Rewards 


Factor  3 


Antiwork 

F.thic 


Doing  meaningful  things  .682 
A  chance  to  use  your- mind  ~n\ 

and  abilities  •  G?7 

New  challenges  -6o0 

.  Intellectual  stimulation    .  .598 

A  chance  for  personal  growth  . 552 
Freedom  to  decide  how  to  do 

the  job  -468 
Working  for  a  company  you 

respect  «432 
Appreciation  for  a  job 

well  done*            <  -403 

A  good  pension  plan  -Q32 

Job  Security          '  -.024 

Fringe  benefits  '109 
Being  able  to  retire  early 

enough  with  good  money  .048 

Not  having  to  work  too  hard  -.068 
A  comfortable  routine  that 

is  easy  to  handle  -.068 
Getting  away  from  problems 

at  home'  -.049 

Moving  enough  free  time  to  ' 

enjoy  other  things  .lp 

Opportunity  for  travel  .1|5 

•     Meeting  interesting  people  .413 

Contributing  to  company's.  J 

progress     -  '.345 

t     Contribution,  to  society  .425 
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.043 

-.015 
-.053 
.002 
.U65 

*0-S 

.227 

.087 
.818 
.591 
.588 

.538 
.235 

.213 

.033 

.136 
-.014 
-.009 

.199 
.150 


.035 

-.026 

.005 

.040 
-.025' 

.095 

-  .028 

.113. 
.140 
.095 
.241 

.341 
.682  - 

.677 

.467 

.436  'v 

.316 

.212 

.009 
.059 


Factor  4 


Factor  5 


Factor  6 


Social 
Rewards 

Inter- 
personal 
Rewards 

Economic 
Rewards 

.085 

.169 

-.092 

-.052 
.129 
.353 
.266 

.184 
.113 
-.053 
.  202 

.020 

.  U/ J 

.038 
.111 

.145 

.006 

.066 

.214 

.295 

.095 

-.040 
.049 
.022 
.138 

.351 
.088 
.219 
!  .105—. 

.078 
.045 
.185 

» 

.007 
.065 

-.047  / 
-  .028 

.162 
.151 

'  .678 

'  .203- 

.081 

.217 

.160 

.117 

-.013 
.555  , 
.533 

-.027 
.035 
.112 

.034 
.157 
.087 

.476 
.428  ' 

.136 
.  .029 

.082 
-  ,164 
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TABLE  1  (cont.) 


VARIMAX  ROTATED  FACTOR  LOADINGS 


* 

Factor  1 

Intrinsic  P 
Work 
Rewards 

/ 

Facto/  2 

Security 
Rewards 

Factor  3 

Antiwork 
Ethic 

Factor  4 

Social 
Rewards 

-Factor  5 

Inter- 
personal 
Rewards 

Factor  6 

Economic 
Rewards 

Having  the  respect  of  the 

• 

• 

• 

• 

people  you  work  with 

> 

.196  •  • 

.099 

.097 

.527  . 

.052 

-Friendly  people  to  work 

/ 

with 

.  .307 

.087 

.228 

,076 

.•418 

-.031 

An  opportunity  to  make  a 

.643' 

great  deal  of  money 

.064 

.211 

*  .291 

.174 

-.005 

A  good  salary 

-  -.004 

.310 

.174 

-.030 

.033 

.522 

A  chance  for  advancement 

.285 

.207 

.035 

.174 

.400 

Having  sdtoewhere  to  go, 
something  to  do  everyday 

.067 

.145 

.•038 

.282 

'  .  .196 

.210 

Pleasant  physical 

*     .226  \ 

^.097 

surroundings  0 

•> 

.229  • 

-220 

.335 

..302 

Eigenvalues 

r 

%  1.120 

1.068 

(before  rotation) 

6.460 

3".  312 

1.&S2 

✓ 

1.293  - 

> 

•  * 

5C4    *■  ' 
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The  analysis  is  organized  in  terms'  qf  *the«  factors ,  which  we  call 
Intrinsic  Work  Rewards,  Security  Rewards r  the' Antiwork  Ethic, ^Social 
Rewards,"  Interpersonal* Rewards^and  Economic  Rewards.    Six  unweighted 
sum* scores,  were  computed  fc(r  each  respondent  based  on  his  answers  to 
the  items- which  define  each  factor.    Five  of  these     and  the  responses 
to  the  associated  items  themselves  provide  the -basis  for  much  of  the 
analysis.    Examining  these  in  terms  of  age  will  enable  us  to  evaluate 
the  extent  to  which  the  work  values  or  expectations 'of  young  workers 
differ  from  those.- of  olde*  established  workers. 

"Hjn  a  parallel  set  of^  items,  men  who 'were  employed  at"  theS^imeN^ 
of  the  interview  were  asked  to  evaluate"" their  own  jobs  in  terms,  of  the 
same^characteristics  of  the  work  contact,  i.e.,  safaries,  benefits,  co- 
•**  "workers  and  the  rest.    The\yailable  response  categories  w.er-e^tffen 
weighted  as  follows:  ^  t 

4'=  Excellent/3  =  Pretty- Good/2  =  Only  Fair/1  =  Poor 
A  set  of  sum  scores  was  computed  for  each  respondent  corresponding 
to  those  cheated  above,  with  reference  to  work  values .    Examining  these 
for  men  in  different  age  groups17  will  enable  us  to  evaluate  differ- 
ences in  men's  perceptions  of  their  access  to  various  kinds  of  work 

rewards  as  they  move  through  the  life  cycle.  ^ 

»  # 

INTRINSIC  W6RK  REWARDS  AND  TH&jANTIWORK  ETHIC  7  - 

Men  p^e  a  high  value  on  intrinsic  work  rewards,  the  rewards  of 
work  activity  itself.    A  majority  of  the  men  in  this  study  said  that 
^challenge,  growth,  autonomy  and  the  sense  that  they  were  makinVmeah- * 
*  ingful  contributions  were  "very  important"  to  them  (Table  2).    In  fact, 
with  one  exception— intellectual  stimulation— a  majority  of  the  respond- 
ents indicated  that  each  component  of  the  Intrinsic  Work  Reward  Index 
was  extremely  important  in  their  assessment  of  a  job.  %  It  is  not  pay-^ 


16 >  The  analysis  of  the  Social  Rewards  factor  was  dropped  due  to 
space  consider  at  ions*.  • 

♦  * 

*/*  17.    For  ease  of  presentation,  the  data  concerning  men  between  ages 

*     SjfN  '-        'twenty- three  and  twenty-nine  are  not  reported  in  the  tables. 
>4[\*Sk  These  m*n  are  included  in  the  correlations  (r's)  reported  throughout 

the  .text.  '  \  .  *  •  *  A' 
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/    INTRINSIC  WORK  VALUES  AND  JOB  PERCEPTIONS  BY  AGE,  INCOME 
AND  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  (MEN  EARNING  LESS «THAN  $15,000 
A  YEAR  WHO  ARE  NOT  IN  SCHOOL  OR  IN  THE  MILITARY) 


Intrinsic  Work  Rewards 


Percent  Responding 
"Very  Important."  > 
To  Each  Intrinsic 
Work  Reward 

18^22  30-49 


Percent  Rating  Own 
'  JoM  "Excellent" 
With  Respect  To 
Each  Work  Reward 

Age 

18-22  •  30-49- 


Doing  meaningful  things 

63.5 
-7T.9 

65.2 

16.5 

27.7 

A  chance  to  use  yobr  mind 
and  abilities 

\ 

72.7 

19.7 

•  30.2 

New  challenges 

55.1  / 

^  18.7 

'26.6 

Intellectual  stimulation 

41.9  ■ 

4U.9 

7.3 

15.2 

«  A  chance  for  personal  growth 

63.'6 

58.8 

18.1, 

17..  1 

Freedom  to  decide  how  to 
do  the  job 

54.2 

• 

57.7 

18.3 

32.0 

Korkihg  for  a  company  you 
'  respect 

9  . 
58.4 

9 

69.5 

20*.  3 

27.1 

* 

.  Appreciation  for  a  job 
-  well  done 

• 

59.8,.  ' 

(i().7 

15.3 

20.3 

Intrinsic "Work  Rewards  Indexes 

x" 

SD 

N* 

27.74 
4.59 
256  • 

27.68 
4.33 
454 

X 
SD 
N 

-20.29 
6.25 
169. 

23.05 
5.43 
361 

• 

t 

0.18 

t 

4. 

83*** 

* 

• 

•  * 

A 

*  t 

***p.<'.001 

ticularlr  surprising  that  Intel  ledtiSal/s#timul^t*bn  is^evarusd  by  these 
men  since  their Va$i«f  T^ni ted  educations  £elie 'any.  serious  interest^ 


in  intellectual  pursuits.  '  * 

**  ;•  to.ii^res^ive.perc^^tage^of  men  stress  the  importance  of  intrinsic 
work  rewards;  fre^cfc,  minimal  emphasis  on  those  values  suSsumed  under  v 
what  we  call  the  antiwork  ethic  is  to  t>e*  expected.    The  antiwork  etjuc, 
which  refers 'to  opportunities  to  avoid  challenge  in  work  and  to  maxi-*  • 
mize  extra  work  goals,  is  conspicuous  because  overall  it  represents 
those  values  with  the  leas*  salience  for  our  respondents  (Table  3). 
Less  than  a  third  cite  three  of  the  four  items-^not  having  to  work 
too  hard,  a  comfortable  routine  arid  getting  away  from  problems  at  home 
—as  "very  important."  '  Roughly  half  of  the  men  stress  "having  enough 
free  time  to  enjoy  other  things."    A  slightly  greater  number  of  young 
men  emphasize  the  importance  of  free  time  and  this  difference  is  the 
major  factor  providing  a  statistically  significant  difference  for  the 
index.    While  the  Antiwork  Ethic  looms  larger  among  young  men,  an 
examination  of  the  actual  mean  scores  indicates  an  impressive  contin- 
'  uity  of  values  between  young. and  older  men.    Extrawork  and  antiwork 
gpals  are  not  characteristic  of  men  at.  any  age.    Interestingly,  the 
partial'  correlation,  (r)  of  the  index  with  employment  status  control- 
ling for  age  (.09)  indicates  a  slightly  greater  tendency  for  men  who  ' 
are  unemployed  to  hold  antiwork  ethic- values.    Similarly  ethnic  minor- 
ity/men19  are  more  likely  to  value  the  antiwork  ethic, (r  =  .21).  ^ 

The  value  attached  to.  intrinsic , work  rewards  is  not  conditioned 
by  age.    The  intrinsic  Work -Values  Ind^ci/correlated  with  ethnicity 
(-.ll)-and  the  size  of  this  correlation  i^mchanged.  in  the  partial" 
..where  age  is  controlled. > -Thus,  compared  to  minorttigs^vrfiite  jnen_are 
}  somewhat  more  likely  to  value  intrinsic  work  rewards.    More  critically, 
*  the  small,  insignificant  negative  correlation  between  Intrinsic  Work 
Values  and  employment  status  (-.04)  indicates  that  both  employed- and 
unemployed  men  value  intrinsic  work". f ewards  equally. 


18..    Dummy  variable:    O=employ|d/l=unemplo'yed.        1  ♦ 
i9.    Dummy  variable:    0=white/l=black,  Puerto  Rican,  Oriental,  American 
Indian, -Mexican  American.  » 


'  jTABLE  3 

-*>'  '                 ANTIWORK  ETHIC  VALUES  AND  JOB  PERCEPTIONS  BY  AGE,  INCOME 
•    AND  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  (MEN  EARNING  LESS  THAN  $15,000 
 •  A  YEAR  WHO  ARE  NOT  IN  SCHOOL  OR  IN  THE  MILITARY) 


J 


Antivorlc  Ethic  Rewards 


Percent  Responding 
"Very  Important" 

To  Each  Antivork 
Ethic  Job  Reward 

Age  , 
18-22  30-49 


Percent  Rating  Own 
Jobs  "Excellent" 
With  Respect, To 
Each  tyork  Reward 

Age 

18-22  30-49 


Not1 having  to  work  too  hard' 

A  comfortable  routine  that 

is  easy  to  handle 

•  **  ■* 

Getting  away  from  problems 
at  home 

•^Having  enough  free  time 
to  enjoy  other  things 


17.8 


>0.7 


29.0  r  30.4 
« 

19.2  IS. 7' 

53.8  '  47.8 


7.9 


11.8   J  14.4 


9.0  16.6 


15.5         15.8  ># 


lAatiwork  Ethic  Indexes 


■V' 


T  10.75 
SD     3; 37 
N       25a»     t.  457 


10.06  -t  J  10.06 
s    3.58      SD  2.5*2 


N  160 


2.58**\  N  .  t 


10.79 
2.56 
323 


•3.02** 
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Whiie  the  value  men  attach  to  intrinsic  work  rewards  is  not  inffu- 
enced  by  age,  older  men  do  perceive  greater  access  to  these  rewards.  . 
Except  for  one  item--a  chance  for  personal  growth— more  older  men, 
those  between  thirty  and  forty-nine,  indicated  that  the  rewards  pro-    •  ~ 
»^rvided,by  their  own  jobs  were  "excellent."    Moreover,  the  magnitudes  of 
the  differences  between  the  two  groups -of  workers  is  substantial  in 
most  cases,  a  fact  that  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  signicant  differ-  * 
ence  found  in  the  Intrinsic  Work  Rewards  Index.       -  ^ 

In  sum,  younger  and  older  men  equally  value  work 'for  the  rewards  0 
inherent  "in  the  activity..  Quite  consistently,  though,  fewer  young 
men  believe  tha^their  jobs  are  effectively  providing  them  With  these 
rewards.    But  even  among  older  men,  the  percentages  rating  their  jobs 
as*hexcel lent". with  respect  to  each  item  is,  in  virtually  every  case, 
less  than  half  of  the  percentage  stating  that  a  given  work  value^  is 
"very  important"  to  them.20  "Modern  industrial  societies  rely  on  the 
internalization  of  certain  values,  values  that  advance  worker  involve- 
ment in  the /task.    Based  on  our  data,  the  American  system  is  conspic- 
*  uously  successful  in  fostering  these  values  but  markedly  less  success- 
•  *ful  in  providing  for  their  satisfaction. 

,  This  disparity  between  value's  and  satisfaction  clearly  raises  a 
significant  issue,  as  the  character  of  work  in  industrial  andjpost- 
industrial  societies  continues  to  change,  to  become  progressively  more 
s abstract  and  routine.    Accompanying  these  changes  is  a  decline  in  access 
to  creative  and  meaningful  Jo^ activity .    This  would  appear  to  be  par-  ,  ^ 

ticularly  true  for  the  kinds  of\entry-level  positions  available  to 
younger  men"  with'  limited  *ducatidn,  jobs  requiring  minimal  skills  and 
virtually  no  experience.    As  the>e  young  men  gain  experience  in  the 
,     labor  force,  .the  content  of  their  work  roles  will  presumably* be  up- 
graded, providing  somewhat  greater  access  to  intrinsic  work  rewards        *  , 


20.    Throughout  the 'analysis,  the  percentages 'rating  their^jobs  as  .;  -v' .  ^^J  , 
"excellent"  with  respect,  to 'a  given  characteristic  generally  «     •  .-K 
'*     ,     '  increases  (but  the  disparity  by  age  is,  sustained]  when^&jst  those    -  ^ 

men  describing,  it  as  "very  important"  are  considere(%4,|fcus,  men      *  f  . 
who  consider  a  trait  important  appear  to  be  more  Hk6lyithan'  • 
others  to  find  it  in -their  jobs.;.  N  . 

»  •    •        «■  <  /  ■  ;  :.••••/' 
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for  some.    For  tfthers,  alternative  outcomes  are  suggested  by  Chinoy's 

21  ' 
study  of ^automobile  workers.       To  what,  degree 'is  displacement  of  aspir- 

ations  still  applicable?    Do  other  sectors  of  life,  such  as  leisure  ac~ 

"tivity,  take  on  added  Significance  for  men  deprived  of  meaning  in  their 

work?    The  development  and  maintenance  of  values  across  the.  life  cycle 

remains*&exaJftT?ie,(d.',.x  •  ^  .  ^*      ^  •  >  zK 

SECURITY  AND  ECONOMIC  WORK  REWARDS  '*       -N  •* 

%        Understandably,  most  men  are  highly  concerned  with  the  security 
of  their  jobs.    In  fact,  more  men  cite  job  security  as  "very  important11 
to  them* than  {my  other  work  value  considered  in  this  analysis  (Table  4). 
The  very~jnodest>  insignificant  tendency  for  more  colder  men,  those  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty-nine,  t6  attach  considerable  importance  to  job 
security  is  perhaps  surprising  in  view  of  the  well  recognized  fact 
that- the  risks  of  unemployment  are  borne  disproportionately  by  the 
young ^    About  ten  percent  of  the  men  in . this  study  who  are  twenty-three 
or  older  describe  themselves  as  unemployed.    Among  nonstudents  between 
eighteen  and  twenty- two  this  rises  to  24%.    Young  men  are  less  likely 
to  have  dependents  and,  mqxe  critically,  experience  fewer  concerns  for 
protecting  their  pension  interests*    While  job  insecurity  and  unem- 
ployment are  undesirable  for  the  overwhelming  majority  oi  all  men  (in- 
deed, only  1%  of  the  men  in  this  study  said  that  job  security  was  "not 
important  at  all"  to  them),  it  creates  fewer  personal, dislocations  for* 
young  men.    For  the  older  worker,  it  is  the  magnitude  of  dislocation  _ 
rather  than  the  actual  risk^of  unemployment  that  provokes  such  marked 
concern  for  job  security.    i  1 

Monetary  concerns  rival  concern  for  job  security  among  these  men 
(Table  5).    This  recognition  implies  that  the  trade-off  of  income  for- 
security  that  may  once  have  shaped  occupational  values  is  no  longer  vi- 
able.    Mong  younger*  respondents,  theu  percentage  saying  "a  good  salary11 
is  "very  important"  (72%)  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  number  stressing 
"job  security."    While  somewhat  fewer  older  men  emphasize  salary,  the 


21.    Ely  Chinoy,  Automobile  Workers  and  the  American  Dream  (Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  1955)  . 
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TABLE  4 


SECURITY  WORK  VALUES  AND  JOB  PERCEPTIONS  BY  AGE,  INCOME 
AND  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  fMEN  EARNING  LESS  THAN  $15,000 
A  YEAR  WHO  ARE* NOT  .IN  SCHOOL  OR  IN  TflE  MILITARY)  • 


Percent  Responding 
*  '!Very  Important'1  * 
To  Each  Security 
-   .  Work  Reward 


Percent  Rating  Own 
•  Jobs  V'ExceUent" 
With  Respect  To  * 
Each  Wdrk  Reward 

Age, 


Securifcv*  Rewards 

\   %  18-22- 

30-49 

18-22 

.  Z0- 4SL 

A  good  pension  plan 
Job  security 
* 'Fringe  benefits 

s  49.0 
72.8 
51.2 

66.8 
75.9 
59.0 

9.6 
12.0 
10.2  * 

12*.  5 
24.0 
19.9 

Being  able  to.  retire  early 
enough  with  good  money 

39.7 

48.8 

2.4 

9.5 

Security  Work  Rewards  Indexes 


J  13.30 
SD  2.67 
N  260 


13.83 
2.62 
460 


2.56* 


X  8.54 
SD  -3.14 
N  156 


10.20 
2.98 
371 


5.56*** 


*p  <  .05 
***P  <  .001 


TABLE  5 


ECONOMIC  WORK  VALUES  AND  JOB  PERCEPTIONS  BY  AGE,  INCOME 
AND*  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  (MEN  EARNING  LESS  -THAN  $1S,\)00 
,A  YEAR  WHO  ARE  NOT  IN  SCHOOL  OR  IN  THE  MILITARY")  


Economic  Work  Rewards 


Percent  Responding 
"Very  Important" 
To  Each  §ponomic 
Work  Reward 

Age 

18-22     '  30-49 


Percent  Rating  Own 
Jobs  "Excellent" 
With  Respect  To 
Each  Work  Reward 

Age 

18-22  30-49 


An  opportunity  to  make  a ' 
great  deal  of  money 

44.6 

35.4 

9 

9.3 

8.9 

A  good  salary 

72.0  • 

68.1 

9.2 

11.0 

A  chance  for  advancement 

■  •  66.2 

57.4 

15.1 

14.2 

Economic  Work  Rewards  Indexes 


J  10.55 
SD  1.55 
N    '  259 


9.97  1 

J 

6.95  7.49 

•'  2:01 

SD 

2.34  2.10 

459 

,N 

176        '  380 

*** 

t 

'2.58** 

* 

**p  <  .01 

***p  <  .001 
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percentage  is  still  substantial  (68%) .    The  conclusion  that  practical 
concerns  are  disproportionately  salie^f  for  working-class  men  is  rein- 
forced if  we  compare  these  findings  with  dara  for*  college~seniors. 
Based  on  the  studies  reported  by  Davis     and  Gottlieb  ^hich  incl\a<^d 
college  women,  who  presumably  devalue  such  practical  concerns,  the  per 
centage  of  young  men  in  this  study  who  say  that  "an  opportunity  to 
make  a  great  deal  of  money11  is  "very  important 11  (45%)  is  substantially 
greater.    Thirty-o^l  percent  of  the  'CoD>g£joaen  in  the  present  sample 
share  this  view^ suggesting  that  even  in  the  context  of  an  unfavorable 
economic  climate,  the  disparity  persists.  \ 

The  differences  between  younger  and  older  men  in  the  value  at^ 

& 

tached  to  both  economic  rewards  and  security  rewards  are  once  again 
very  small  but,  nonetheless,  statistically  significant.    Older  men  are 
.somewhat  more  likely  to  stress  Security  Rewards,  inost  gptably  as  »these 
relate  to  pension  considerations.    Older  men  were  exp^ed  to  emphasize 
security;  it  was  surprising,  however,  to  find^a  roughly  comparable  lev- 
el of  concern  for  this  kind  of  security*among  young  men.  'Conversely,  • 
young  men  disproportionately  value  economic  rewards  in  terms  of  both 
income  and  promotion  opportunities.    H  should  be  remembered  that  young 
.  men  report  substantially  lower  earnings;  moreover.,  the  major  economic 
investments  of  their  lives  lie.  in  an  uncertain  future,-  with  marriage, 
*   children  and  home  ownership.    Again,  however,  the  explanation  fovr 
age  disparities  appfears  more  compelling  than  the  observed  disparities 

iemsed^es,  wMc|^>pe-^f  a  miiK>r  order.    The  inescapable  conclusion  is 
that  inforessive  continuity-exists  with  reference  to  economic  and  secur- 
ity vanies,  or  the  practical  goals  of  work. 

Menwho  are  unemployed  are* no  more  likely  to  stress  security 
(r  =  -.01)  and  are  virtually  indistinguishable  from  employed  men  in 
theiff  emphasis  on  economic  rewards  (r  =%.08),  suggesting  that  unreal- 
istic salary  expectations  are  probably  not  implicated  in  their  unemploy 
menu    Ethnic  kinorities  are  slightly  more  disposed  to  emphasize  s§£ur- 


tic^jair 


22.  Davis,  op.  cit.  \  s  * 

23,  David  Gottlieb,  Youth  and  thjp  Meaning  of  Work  (Washington:  UVS. 
Department  of  Labor,  1974). 
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ity  (r  =  .10)  and  economic  rewards  (r  =  .14). 

There  is  a  measurable  gap  between  the  importance  men  attach  to  se- 
curity and  economic  /alues  and  their  perceptions  of  their  own  access  to 
these  rewards.    The  gap  is  more  evident  for  young  workers,  particularly 
with  reference  to  security  rewards.    Disenchantment  with  access  to  the 
practical  goals- of  work  is  not  widespread,  howeVer,    Fdr  both  indexes— 
EcanomicStewards  and  Security  Rewards—the  hypothetical  "average11  re-* 
spondent  says  that  these  are  "very  important"  values;  he  rates  his  own 
job  as*merely  "good"  with  respect  to  .these  same  rewards.    And  in  both 
♦cases — in  terms  of's^curity  and  economic  regards — young  workers  are 
somewhat  less  satisfied  that  their  goals  are  being  realized  in  their 
present  jobs.        %  , 

INTERPERSONAL  WORK  REWARDS 

•    The  impact  of ^coworkers,  or  the  general  interpersonal  climate  de- 
scribing the  workplace,  on  work  performance  and  satisfaction  is  one  of 
the  major  themes  of  modem  industrial  sociology;    The  individual's  so-  , 
cial  and  psychological  requirements  often  effectively  compete  with  econ- 
omic interests;  as  the  Western  Electric  studies  demonstrated  over  a  gen-. 
/  elation  ago,  to  maintain  the  esteem  or^good  will^of  fellow  workers^  tthe 

individual  is  often  prepared  to  .forego,  "in  some  meagre,  his  own  im- 

y      24  ■ 
mediate  economic  self-interest- 

*  * 

Consistent  with  this  veil  documented*  aspect  of  industrial  social 
psychology,  a  substantial  majority,  of  American  workers  rate  ''having 
the  respect  of  fellow  workers"  and  "working  around  people  you  like"  as 
t   '  being  "very  important"  for  job  satisfaction  (Table  6) .    The  disparity 

between  older  a^jd  younger 'men  ^Ln  the  importance  they  assign  to  the 
quality  of  the  interpersonal  climate  of  the  work  place  is  not  statis- 
.  tically -significant.    At  jail  age' levels,  majorities  of  men  endorse  .t^e 
*  importance  pf  social  relationships  .for  satisfaction. 

While  the  importance  of  a  positive  interpersonal  climate  at  the 
work  place  achieves  high  and  generally  equal  levels  of  support,  there 

24~!    F.  J.  Roethlisberger  and  William  J.  Dickson,  Management  and  the 

Worker  (Cambridge,  Mass.:    Harvard  University  Press,  1939),  7 
»    i 
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TABLE  6 


'  INTERPERSONAL  WORK  VALUES  AND  JOB  PERCEPTIONS  fift  AGE,  INCOME 
AND  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  (MEN. EARNING  LESS'  THAN  $15,000 
A  YEAR*  WHO  ARE  NOT  IN  SCHOOL  OR  IN' THE  Ml'LITARY) ' 


Percent  Responding 
'  "Very  Lnportant" 
To  Eacff* Interper- 
sonal Work 'Reward 


Percent  Rating  Own 
Jobs  "Excellent" 
With  Respect  To 
Each  Work  Reward 


Interpersonal  Work  .Rewards 


"Age 
18-22    *  30-49 


Age 

18-22  30-49 
 •— i  


Having  the  Tespect  of  the, 
people  you  work  with 

Friendly  people  to  work 
vith  '  1 


Interpersonal  -Work 
"Rewards  Indexes 


X  7.12 
SD  1.11 

K  260 


7.17 
1.21 
461 


SD 
N 


5.89, 
1.37S 
181 


30.9 
34.9 


6.34 
1.26 
•  380 


0.63 


3.86*** 


***p  <  -.001 
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is 'not  an  equivalent  generality  in  the  realization,  of  this  kind  of  in- 
terpersonal work  climate.    At  ail  age  levels,  .only  a  portion  of  the  men 
who  see  this  aspect  of  work  as  important  also  describe  their  present 
jobs  as  fully* providing  it.    Once  again,  it  is-  among  the  younger  work- 

' ers  that  this  disparity  between  commitment  to\the  va^ue  and  its  reali- 
zation  in  their  present  jobs  is  the  greatest. 

For  older  workers,  the  disparity  is  smaller  than  we  have  observed 
in  terms  of  other  majcfr  values,  such  as  meaningful  activity,  income 

•and  job  security.    However, .given  that  a  supportive  interpersonal  cli- 
mate should  be,  at  least  theoretically,  a  "freS ^resource,"  not  depend- 
ent on  the  specif ic'^character  of  work--*something  that  is,  as  it  were, 
the  gift  of  fellow  workers -jftt\e  fact  of  any  disparity  raises  some  inter 
esting.qdestipns.    Clearly, \e  still  have  much  to  leapn  about  the  fac- 
tors  determining  the  interpersonal  climates  that  develop  in  specific 
work  environments. 

The  greater  disparity  fot  younger  workers  between  the  level  at 

.which  the  interpersonal  is  viewed  as  important  and  what  they  find  in 
-their 'present  jobs  raises  some  additional  questions.    We  noted  earlier 
Coleman fs  argument  that  certain  advantages  follow  the  early  integration 
of  youth  into  adult  society,  particularly  where  the  context  o£  serious 
work  is  concerned.    One  such  advantage,  of  considerable  significance, 
was  the  presumed  minimization  of  tendencies  to  develop  an  alienated 
self-image — a  self-injage  drawn  in  isolation  from,  and  ultimately  hos- 
tile  towards,  the  adult  world.    The  age-linked  disparities  we  have  ob- 
served would  suggest- that  involvement  in  the  world  of  aLdiilt  work  (or 
with  older  adults  within  th£  world  of  work)  does  not  necessarily  elim- 
inate this  risk.    Indeed,  even  for  those  who  have  learned  to  value  the 
approval  and  respect  of  other*,  pres7uraably  older,  workers,  the  experi-, 
ence  of .  approval' and/or  respect  does  not  automatically  follow.  Entry 
into  the  -world  of  work,  with  the  implication  of  at  least  a  partial 
withdrawal  from  adolescent  or  y<*%£h  ghettos,  may  actually  lessen  thte 
risks  of  alienative  responses  to  the  adult  "world  but  it  far  from  elim- 
inates such  risks.    Further  research  might  well  focus  on  the  kinds  of 
entry  strategies  that  maximize  opportunities  for  winning  respect 
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and  approval  as  against  those  which  do  not.    Consistent  with  the  other 
kinds  of  work  values  we  have  examined,  acceptance  of  conventional  val- 
ues does  not  appear  to  be  lacking  among  young  workers;  it* is  their  real- 
ization that  is  uncertain" 

SUMMARY 

.  The  dominant  theme  in  our  analysis  has  been  that  substantial  and 
persistent  continuity  characterizes  the  present  work  values  of  younger 
and  older  men.    We  have  noted  very  small  but  statistically  significant 
differences^ in  their  values  with  reference  to  three  of  the  five  value 
indexes  we  cbnsidered— security  values y  economic  values  and  the  anti- 
work,  ethic.    These  differences  provide  a  basis,  albeit  weak,  for  con- 
clucking  that  more  youths  compared  to  older  workers ,  have  abandoned 
traditional-  work  values  and  that  immediate  self-interest  is  more  likely* 
to  characterize  their  concerns.    We  believe  that  sufch  conclusions *would 
be  irresponsible  in  view  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  differences  we  find. 
Despite  differences,  a  majority  of  men  at  all  ages  share  similar  valued 
regarding  what  is  desirable  in  work.  a 

An  obvious  difficulty  'confronts  us  with  reference  to  {She  distinc- 
tion between  cohort  and  generational  effects.    Since  these  young  men 
have  matured  during  an  historical  period  .distinct  from  that  condition-  * 
ing  the  initial  entry  intp  the  labor  force  of  the  older  men,  the  mod- 
est disparities  in  values  we  observe  may,  in  fact,  mark  an  ongoing  ev- 
olution in  the  work  values  of  American  men.    Alternatively,  with  grow- 
ing experience  in  the  world  of  work,  these  young  men  may  become  fully 
indistinguishable  from  their  older  counterparts.    Values  are  not  formed 
in  a  vacuum.    They  are  learned,  tested  and  modified  in  the  experiences 
of  a  lifetime.    Continuity  in  experience  carries  the  promise  of  contin- 
uity in  values. 

Throughout  the  analysis,  we  have  noted  the  influence  of  two  fac- 
tors  besides  age  on  work  values— ethnicity  and  employment  status.-  Where 
the  first-order  correlations  (controlling  for  age)  implied  thkt  either 
of  these  factors  conceivably  accounted  for       least  1%  of  the  variance 
in  values,  we  have  noted  that  a  causal  relationship  may  exist.    In  no  1 
instance  did  employment  status  appear  to  substantially  influence  val- 
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ues  (or  vice  versa).  .Thus,  on  the  whole, 'unemployment  expedience  among, 
these  men  appears  to  be  independent  of  their  values. 

Minority  status  does  seem^ to  influence  values;  it  appears  to  dim- 
inish intrinsic  work  values,  to  increase  the  emphasis  on  economic  and 
security  rewards  and  to  be  associated  with  greater  endorsement  of  the 
antiwork  ethic*    It  should  be  recognized  that  the  occupational  niches 
of  these  minority  men  undoubtedly  continue  to  deny  them  equal  access 
to  meaningful  work,  job  security  and  equal  pay.v  Moreover,  the  coeffi- 
cients are  very  small,  suggesting  that 'among  the  yeomanry  of  the  Amer-  * 
ican  labor  force  there  is  a  single  predominant  climate  of  values  and 
these  have  remained  fairly  traditional.   If  the^subgultural 
experience  is  different,  it* is  not  markedly  different  with  reference 
to  work  vkluesN  Subcultur^  differences  might  best  be  explored  on 
the  level  ofMiff^rences  id  labor  force  opportunity  and  experience. 

The  emphasis  of  minority  men  on  the  antiwork  ethic  is  more  sub- 
stantial. The  first-order  partial  correlation  implies  that  "minority 
status  may  account  for  as  much  as  4%  of  the  variance  in  the  antiwork 
ethic.  The  critical  question—one  that  requires  more  detailed  data 
than  we  have--is  whether  the  content  of  work  intervenes  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  minority  status  and  the  antiwork  ethic.  Men  locked 
into  jobs  that  notably  deprive  them  of 'access  to  meaningful  job  activ- 
ity may  come  particularly  to  value  antiwork  rewards,  what  Becker  has 

25 

called  "side  bets.M       Since  minorities  Are  more  likely  to  hold  such 
jobs,  it  may  be  the  job  rather  than  ethni£_background  £hat  accounts 
for  the  correlation:.* 

A  second  dominant  theme  emerged  that  was  significantly  and  cons is - 
tently  related' to  age.    There  was  a  recurring  pattern  where  relatively 
few  men  report  jfull  realization  in  their  present  jobs  of  aspects  of 
work  that  they  highly  value.    While  not  suggestive  of  massive  distress 
or'  discontent/  we  are  not  provided  with  a  picture  of  uniformly  high 
levels ,of  satisfaction.    The  discrepancy  between  ideal  values  and  the 

realities  of  work  experience  is  .jnp.st  extreme  for  the  younger  workers, 
 i  ^  .  ~—  — 

25.    Howard  S.  Becker,  ,fNotes  on  the  Concept  of -Commitment,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  vol.  66  (July  1960),  pp.  32-40. 
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This  discrepancy  may  flow  from  several  factors.    It  may  reflect  the  im-, 
patience  of  youth  who  have  not  yet  made  their  bestr'bargain  with  the,, 
world  of  "work.    Alternatively,  it  may  reflect  differences' in  the  in-'/  . 
tensities  wjth  which  otherwise,  similar  values  are  *iel£.  .  , 

Whether  the  potential  fpr* dissatisfaction  will  deepen  or  erode     ^  • 
with  time  cannot  be  assessed  using  these  data.    The  data  unambiguously 
indicate,  however,',  that  there  has  been  overwhelming  continuity  irijthe 
work  values  of.  contemporary'  American  men.    This,  in  turn,^  suggests 
that  to  the  degree  that  patterns  of  -labor  force  participation  by  younge£ 
workers  has  taken  on  aspects' of  the  problematic,  these*  can  only  be  un- 
der$tood  by^  a  comprehensive  exploration  of  the  concrete  labor  force  ex- 
periences of  such  young  workers  and  the  broader  context  of  their  values 
and>life  style  commitments.  '  - 

The  question  asked  at  the  outset,  "Do  youth  really  want;  to  work?" 
can  now  be  at  least  partially  answered.    They  appear  to  value  work  and 
tb  value  it  in  ways  not  .unlike  their  fathers  and  older  brothers.  Wheth- 
er this  translates  into  effective  work  careers  obviously  depends^  on  the 
kinds  of  work  and  work  rewards  that  are  made  Wailable  to  tliem.-  the 
outcome  may  also  depend  on  changes  in  values,  opportunities  arid  exper- 
iences in  other  sectors  of  life,  sectors  of  life  which  we  monitor  even 

less  well  than  we  monitor  the  current  work  experience,  which  is  not 

t, 

very  well  at  all. 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN.  YOtmi  EMPLOYMENT  ^  * 
•  AND  FUTURE  EMPLOYABILITY  AND  EARNINGS 
^  BY\    Wayne  Stevenson 

#  •  I 

•  *  <i 

»  •  ABSTRACT  -  '  <s  .  ' 

In  making -the  transition  from  school  to  work  most  teenagers  and 
young  adults  experience  some  periods  of  unejnployment .    The  sporadic 
nature  of  youth  labor  force -participation  in  conjunction  with.high 
turnover  and  the  part-time  nature  of  you£h  jobs  no' doubt  contributes 
.to  tfie  higlKjjicidence  of  unemployment' observed  among  this  age-  group. 
The  probability  of  experiencing  unemployment,  however,  declines 
rapidly  with-  age,  suggesting  that  it  represents'  a  fairly  shoi\-term 
transitional  problem.    In  thife  paper  it  is  shown  that -after,  controlling 
for  related  variables }  early  labor,  force  status  has  a  significant  * 
impact  on  subsequent  empjoyafcility, and  earnings.  .Jobless  periods, 
particularly  for  out-of-s£hool  youth,  constitute -a  loss  which  results 
in  real  disadvantage  for  years  to  come.  *  r 


'  The  ,1970s 'have  seen  unemployment  among  teenagers  (sixteen  to  nine- 
teen  ye*rs  of  age)  and  young  adults  (twenty  tojtwenty-foui -  of  age)  reach 
record* proportions,  With  nearly  one-half 'of  all  unemployed  Americans  ; 
from  these .age  categories.*    Roughly  twenty  percent  of  all  teenage  labor 
force  participants  were  unemployed  in  19*7,  with  the  rate  ajnong  blacks  * 
reaching  thirty-seven  percent.    In  urban  areas  the  rate  among  black  teen- 
agers is  well  over  forty  percent.*    FuAhermore,  while  ta  average  of 
3.4  million  sixteen  to  twenty- four-year-olds  wjere  -unemployed  at  any  given 

time  in  19*76,  the  number  experiencing  some  ^employment  during  the  year 

*  2 
is  estimated  to  be  three  times  as  great.      The  magnitude  and  persistence 

of  the  problem  has  placed  youth  unemployment  in  the  forefront  of  labor 


For  comments  on  an  earlier  draft  I  am  indebted  to  ArVil  V.  Adams, 
Gartn  Mangum,  and  Stephen  Seninger.    Mary  Patterson 'and  Stephen:  Rich 
provided  invaluable  res'earch  assistance.    Any  errors,  omissions-,  and 
opinions  are-the  sole .responsibility  of  the  author. 

Garth  L.  Mangum  and  Stephen 'F.  Seninger',  Coming  of  Age  in  the  Ghetto: 
The  Dilemma  of  Ghetto  Youth  Unemployment,  a  report  submitted  to'  the 
Ford  Foundation,  'December  1977. 

Arvil  V.  Adam's  et  al.,  The  Lingering  Crisis,  of  Youth.  Unemployment ,  a 
report  submitted  to  the  E.W.  Upjohn  Institute,  for  Employment  Research, 
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market  policy  and  has  created  considerable  interest  in  the  question  of 
caustes  and  'consequences  joblessness  among  the-nationfs  youth.  ' 


The  high  .incidence  of  youth  unemployment  can  no  doubt  be  attributed 
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in-^arge  part  to  the  process  of  transition  from  school  to  work.  Folk 
arid  Kalachek,     for  example,-  argue  that  teenage  entry  and  reentry  into 
the  labor  force  (vfhich  accounted  for  70%  of  teenage  unemployment  in  1976) 
plus  the  part-time  status  'of  youth  jobs  combine  to  create  highly  unstable 
employment  patterns.    Teenagers  accfdunt  for  a  disproportionate  share,  of 
job  seekers  and,  according  to  Freedman,      change  jobsv^and  move  in  andr-qut 
of  tKfe  labor  force  with  greater*  frequency  than  any  other  age  group.  This 
intermittent ' entranfce  and- entrance  into  the  labpr-  force -results  in 
less  than  one-fourth*of  all  unemployed  teens  being  job  losers  Irhile  over 
fifty  percent  of  older  unemployed  porkers  left  their  last  j.ob  iuvolun-  , 
tarily..  \ 

Another  important  characteristic  9f  youth  unemployment  is  that  the 

I  m 

situation  improves  with  aging.    As  workers  reach  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
labor  forcfe  participation  rises,  work  ^becomes  predominantly  full-time, 

and  most  significantly,,  unemployment 'rat ea  fall  (See  Table  jL).    Thus,  ^ 

•  .  6 

the  high  incidence  of  unemployment  among  youth  is  viewed  by  Kalachek, 

Johnston  and  Backman,7    and  others  as  playing  a  functional  role  in 


3.  Hugh  Folk',  "The  Problem  of^Youth  Unemployment,14  in  The  Transition 
From  School  to  Work;  [ Processdings  of  the  Princeton  Manpower 
Symposium,  May  9-10,  1968  (Princeton:    Princeton  University  Press, 
1968).       .  A 

'  4 

4.  Edward  Kalachek,  The  Youth  Labor' Market ,  Policy  Papers  in  Human 
Resources  and  Industrial  Relations,  No.  12; (Ann  Atbor,  Michigan: 

1       Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  University  of  Michigan- 
%     Wayhe  State^  1969v) .  .  „     ,   «,  X  \ 

5.  Marcia  Freedman,  "The  Youth  Labor  Market11  in  National  Commission  for 
Manpower  Policy/ From  School  to  Work:    Improving  the -Transition  ' 
(Washington:    Government  Printing  Office,  1976).^    *     ]  ~~ 

6.  Kalachek,  op.  cit.  *  « 

Johnston  and  Backman",  The"  Trans  it  ioil  from  High  School  t'o  Work:  The 
Work  Attitude^  artj  Early  Occupational  Experience* of  Young  Men  (Ann 
Arbor;  Michigan:    The  University  of  Michigan,  1973).* 
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TABLE  1 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  BY  AGE.  SEX, 

AND  RACE 

,  1976 

- 

14-15 

16-17 

• 

18-19 

r 

20-24  ' 

25-34  . 

*  * 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

Total. 

14 .8 

21.1 

17. «♦ 

1Z.U 

7.1 

4.9 

4.5 

4.5 

5.1 

Males 

16.2 

21.4 

1/  .0 

6.2 

4.1 

4.0 

4.2 

5.2 

'  tyltite 

13.7- 

19.7 

15.5 

10.9  *  • 

5.6 

3.7 

3.7 

'  4.0 

4.8" 

No.nwh. 

41.3 

37.7 

34.0 

* 

.20.7 

11.0 

7.3 

t 

7.2 

6.2 

9.3 

9 

•Females 

13.1 

20.7 

17.3 

11.9 

8.5, 

6.1 

5.2 

4.9 

5.0. 

White 

.10.3 

18  .*? 

15.1 

V 

10.4 

7.6 

5.8 

5.0  ' 

4.8 

5f3 

Nonwh  .- 

45.5 

46.0 

35.0 

21.7 

13.0 

8.1 

6.1 

5-5 

2.6- 

•  Source:    U.S.  Dept.  of  Lahor,  Employment  and  Training  R^or):  of  the  President, 
^Employment  and  Training  Administration,  U.S.  GoVt.  Printing  Office,1 
Washington,  D.C.,  1977,  Table  A-19.  7 
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providing  useful  labor  .market  experience    Frequent  jobless  jperiods  and 
turnover  aid  new  labor  force  entrants  in  learning  effective  methods  of 
job  search  and  in  adjusting*  expectations  to  the  Realities  of  the  labor 
market  o    It  may  even  be  the  case  that  hijjh  turnover  and  the'  associated 
joblessness  experienced  by  .teenagers  are  consistent  with  the  temporary, 
r  part-time  employment  'desired  by  youth  workers*     These  observations,  in 
^combination  wifh  the  apparent  improvement  over  time,  frequent ly** lead  to- 
the  conclusion  that  youth  unemployment  is  a  transitory  problem  experienced 
by  most  and  not  'greatly  hindering  successful  assimilation  intojthe  labor 
force.    Theory' and  intuition  suggest,  however,  that  to  be  frequently 
unemployed  during  the  early  ySars  deprives  an  individual  q#  valuable 
wdrk  experience,  information,  skills  and  contacts  and  i^  likely  to  h|ve 
•  injurious  effects' latex  on.  •  % 

It  is  the- purpose  of  this  paper  to  document  the  long-run  consequences, 
of  the  youth  labor- market  experience.    This  is  clone 't>y  following  long- 
itudinally  One  group  of  young  men  and  women  from  th^ir  teenage  years  into 
early  adulthood*  'Yhis  analysis  .demonstrates  that  early  labor  market 
experiences  are  related  to  subsequent  measures  of  lafror  market  success. 
Not  only  does  youth  joblessness  identify  a  target  group  of  individuals 6 
who  are  likely  to  have'trouble  later  on,\  but  after  controlling  for  a  d 
number  of  personal  characteristics,  youth  labor  fQrce  status  is, seen  to 
xert  an  impact  of  its  own  on  subsequent  experiences.    These  findings 
suggest  that  youth  unemployment  is  .more  than  a  short-term  problem  and  it$ 
consequences  may  include, long-tetm  problems  of  employ  ability  ^nd  earning' 
capaGity .  ■   *  .  ^ 

DATA  AND  METHODC)LOGy  •     t  ' 

The  conclusions  drawn- in  this  paper  are  based  on  analysis  o.f  the 

9  L 

National  Longitudinal  Surveys  of  Young  Men  ajid  Young  Women.    VThe  NLS 
data  were  designed  to^allow  for  measurement  of  sources  of  variation  in  • 
^the"  labor  market  experiences  of  each  cohort.    The  data  thef ffeqje^include 
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8. 


9. 


Paul  Ostermah,  "The  Structure  of  the  Labor  Market  for  Young  Men," 
working  paper,  Boston  University,  1977. 

ForNi  description  of  this  dat'a  see  Herbert  Parnes,  The  National  Long- 
itudinal Surveys  (Columbus,  Ohio:    Center  for  Human  Resources 
Research,  1974).  * 
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a  broad  sampling  of  economic,  social,*  and  attitudinal  characteristics  of 
the  youth  population.    Labor  force  concepts  and  definitions  are  consis- 
tent  with  those  employed  in  the  Current  Population  Surveys. 

The  analysis  described  hare  is  based  on  data  for  Bales  and*  females 
who  were  sixteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age  <in  the  initial  survey  year. 
Data  were  collected  ov^r  a  period  of  seven  years  beginning  in  1966  for 
the  men  and  in  1968  for  the  women.    In  the  initial  survey  years  over 
two  thirds  of 'these  t&spondents  were  enroiled'in  school..    By  the  final 
survey,  year/  wjien  those  examined  ranged  an  age  from  tweijty-three  to  ^ 
twenty- six  years  of  age,  less  than  ^15%  were  still  attending  school. 
Furthermore,  90%  of  the  males  and  70%  of  the  females  wer$  labor  force 
participants,  about  ^5%  of  whom  were  unemployed.    So  aside  from  recrea- 
tion and  family  responsibilities,  the'major  activity  of  most  teenagers  is 
school.    On  the  other  hand,  by  the  time  the  cohorts -range  in  age  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-six  the  dominant  activity  .is  work-.    Thus,  the 
important  years  of  the  schooJL  to  work  transition  are*coyered  by  the  , 
analysis.   /  •  _  • 

• 

YOUTH  LABOR  &RCE  STATUS  ^AND  LATER  EXPERIENCES 

•  Many  aspects  of  youth's  labor  market  expedience  during  the  school  to  % 
work  transition  have  been  well  documented.    Temporary,  part -time, work 
begins  for  most  before  school  has  been  completed.    EarlyrfworK*  experience  * 
tends  to^be  in  occupations  and  industries  associated  with  high  turnover,  > 
low  pay  and  aehigh  incidence  of  part-time  work.    In  contrasts  employment 
patterns  of  those  in  their  mid-twenties  reflect  fairly  consistently  those  * 
observed  among*  adult  .workers ."  *  '      *  f 

Parnes  and  Kohen  have  shown,.  ii\  a  longitudinal  analysis  of  2,10Q 
noncollege  males,  that  movement  up  the  occupational  ladder  correlates 

highly  with  education,  work  experience,  and  increased  labor  market 

M       '        \  10 
1         -       experience^    -  The  role  of  family  background  and  othe*  s<jcio-ect>nomic 

C  I  —   m  - 

Herbert  Parnes  and  Andrew  Kohen,  "Labor  Market  Experience  of  Non- 
College  YoihhiV  A  Longitudinal  Analysis"*  in  National  Commission  for 
Manpower  Policy,  From  School  to  Work:    Improving  the  Transition 
(Washington:    Government  Printing  Office,  1976). 
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status  measures -have  been  e^&jnined  ,by  Adams  et  al,       Hall  and  Kasten, 

13  *    9  ' 

and  Corcoran.       Race,  sex,  education,  marital  status,  and  region  of       ,  ,  *  ,  ^ 

residence  seem  to  have  the  greatest  ^nd  most  consistent  effect  on  early  ^  \ 

labor  market  success.    The  importance  of  entry  level  jobs  is  d^mtm^t rated 

by  Ornstein:1^    What  is  not  well  documejited,  however,  is  the  effect  ' 

early  labor  market  experience  ha's  on  later  employability'and  eafning^ 

i 

capacity.  %  .  r 

^    There  is  little  surprise  in  the  finding  that  labor  fprce  particijja- 
'tion  increases,  unemployment  declines,  and  earnings  grow  as* individuals 
move  from  their  teens  into  adulthood.    While  a  large  majority  find 
employment,  however,  ;there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  sta})il4ty, 
security,  and  rewards  associated  wit^  the  work.    What  is  of, interest  is 
the 'extent  to  which  unsatisfactory -experiences  at  an  early  age  are 
related  to  later  labor  market  activity  and  "success.    Economic  theory 
suggests  that  education  and  labor  market  experience  are  important 
determinants  of  lafeor^force "status  and  earnings.15    Stf^for  those  making 
the  transition  from  school  to  wprk,  time  spent  in  school  or  working 
represents    he  acquistion  of  skills,  experience ^or  contacts 4which  can 
be  expected  to  be  beneficial  later  on..   Being  unemployed  or  out  of  fhe 
labor  force  while  in  school  will  have  little  effect  as  basic  education 
is  a*  good  substitute  for  on-the-job, training  and  work  experience.    Jof>-  ^ 
lessness  experienced  while  out  of  school,  howeve'r,  represents  a  serious 

4  g  

*  s  ■  ;  :  — 

11.  Adams  et  al.,  op  cit.  , 

12.  "Robert  eT  Hall  and  Richard  A.  fasten,  "Occupational" Mobility  and 
r         the  Distribution  of  Occupational  Success  Among  Young*- Men, ft  American 

Economic  Review,  vol*  66,-  No.  2  (May  1976),  pp.  309-15.  v 

13*    Mary  Corcoran,  Christopher  Jencks,  and  Michael  Olneck,    flThe  Eff 

of  Family  BacKground  on  Earnings,"  American  Economic* Review,  yol.  66, 
^        No.  7  (May  1976),  pp:  430-3^.  -  >      .  ■ 

"14.    Michael  D.  Ornst'ein,  Ent'ry  Into  The  American  Labor  Force  (Toronto: 
'  York  University  Press,  1976).  "  ~~ 

See,  for  example,  G.S.  Beeker,  Human  Coital  (New  York:    National  * 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1964);  and^G.  Harioch,  ftAn  Economic 
Analysis  of  Earnings  and  Schooling,"  Journal  of  Human  Resources, 
vol,  2  (Summer  1967),  pp,  310-29. 
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loss  which  can  be  expected  to  refeult  in  relative  disadvantage  ifcter  on. 

The  national  Longitudinal  Surveys  of  Young  Men  ahd  Young 'Women 
allow  for  a  comparison  of  yout|i  labor  market  activity  and  success  at  a 
l&ter  sta§e,   Jsven  with  the  comprehensive  data  available  it  is^not 
possible  *t6  rfecreate  the  work  history  of  each  individual,    It  is  possible, 
however,  to  relate  survey  week  labor  market  and  school  enrollment  status 
with  subsequent  experience,  , While  this  does  not  isolate  those  with 
chronic  or  persistent  labor  market  problems,  it -does  fairly  accurately 
reflect  the  activities  of  the  youth  population  ^t.^ny'  particular  point 
in  time  and  is  consistent  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  methods  of 
classification.    Comparing  later  labor  market  activity  and  success  * 
provides  considerable  insight  into  the  meaning  and  imptffTance  of  the  ^ 
high  teenage  unemployment  rate  reported^in  recent  years. 

Table  2*  shows  the  relationship  between  labor  force  status  in  the 
final  survey  year  and  that  experienced  during  earlier  periods.  While 
92,4%  of  the  young  men  and  60%  of  the  young  women  were  in  the  labor  force, 
the  proportions  change  considerable  depending  on  earlier  experiences. 
Those  out  of  scJiool\nd  out  of  work  as  teenagers"  are.  far  less  likely  to 
be  current  labor  force  participants.    For  those  currently  in  the  labor 
force,  the  probability  of  being  unemployed  is«*much  higher  if  the  teenage 
period  was  spent  botA  out  of  work  and  out  of  school.    Current  labor  force 
participation  is  the  highest  for' those  who  were  employed  as  teenagefs.* 
As  expected,  beii\£  out  of  work  but  ih  school  .has  a  much  smaller  effect 
on  subsequent  employafcility  than  being  out  of  work  and  out  of  school. 
Only  for  the  women  is  teenage  unemployment  whil£  in  school . related  to 
later  participation  rat^s.  *  Being  out  of  the  labor  force  while  in  school, 
.however,  has  a  negligible  effect,  c Young  adult  labor  force  status  is 
more  closely  correlated  With  later  experiences.    Labor  force  parfftcipa- 

*The  following  tables  an^portibns  of  the  corresponding  discussions  have 
been  extracted  with  modification  from  Wayne  Stevenson,  "The  Relationship 
between  Early  Work?  Experience  and  Future  Employability,11  in  Arvil  V. 
Adams,  et  al.,  The  Lingering  Crisis  of  ?qgnage  Unemployment,  a  report  . 
submitted  to  theW.E,  Up  j  oh\  Institute  for  Employment  Research,  1978- 
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TABLE  2 


at3s 


LABOR  FORCE  STATlTS  IN  FINAL  SURVEY  YEAR  BY 
EARLIER  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  AND  LABOR  FORCE* STATUS 


* 

Final 4  Survey  Year  (23  io  26  Years  of  Age) 

1 

J 

hen 

f 

Status  and  <Age  Per 
'Survey  Year 

Emplpyed 

Unemployed 

vOuc  of 

Labor 

Force 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Out  of 

Labor 

Force 

.    First  Survey  Year  T 
(16  £0  19  Years  of  Age): 

* 

} 

In  school- 

• 

Employed 

92.2 

5-1 

2.7  , 

67.8 

8.4 

23.8 

Unemployed  * 

92.0 

8.0 

0.0 

51.4 

'6.8* 

41.9 

Out  of  labor  force 

3-7 

4.9 

67.4 

7.2 

25.4 
f 

Out  of  school— 

miy  aw  j  su 

95,2 

1.7 

3.1 

6u.4 

6.1 

33.6 

Unemployed 

89,7 

6.9 

3.4  * 

42.3 

8.5 

49.3 

78.9 

7.9 

13.2 

37.7 

7.7  , 

54.5 

Fifth  Survey  Year 

(20  to  23  Years  of  Age): 

In  school- 

Employed 

95,4 

'  3.3 

1.3 

91.7 

1.7 

6.6 

Unemployed    »  V 

100,0 

0.0 

'  0.0 

57.1 

14.3  ' 

28.6 

Out  of  labor  forcd 

94.3' 

3.4 

'2.3 

76.9 

9.6 

13.5 

Out  of  schools- 

Employed 

9$.  2 

.  2.9 

1.9 

72.2  ' 

6.7 

21.1 

'  Unemployed.       4  ^ 

'  80,0 

9.3 

10.7 

49.5 

13.8 

36.7 

Out  of  labor^force 

62.2 

* 

13.3  ' 

24.4 

32.8 

'  7.5 

59.7 

**  • 

TOTAL 

92.4 

1  *•<> 

3.5 

60.0 

7.3 

32.7 

Source:    national*  Longitudinal  Surveys*  * 

f  - 

0 

<* 
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tion  is  considerably  lower  and^the  probability  of  being  unemployed  in 
the  final  survey  year  is  higher  for  both  young  men  and  young  women  who 
•were/out  of" school  and  out  of  work  as  young  adults  twenty  to  twenrf- 
thr^ -years  of  age.  \  ■    .  • 

Early  school  enrollment  and  labeyr  force  status  are  clearly  corre-  . 
lated  with  later  labor  market  activity.    Table  3  shows  that  this  carries 
over  to  differences  in  wage  and  salary  income.    Once  again,  /youths  out 
of  -«£hool  and  out  of  work  as  teenagers  or  young  aclults*  carry  this  dis- 
advantage with  them  into  the  early  adult  years.  ,  The  most  serious  dis- 
advantage is  found  among  those  who  spent  an  earlier  period  out  of  school 
and  out  of  the  labor  force.    Current  earnings  for  these^  individuals  are 
about  half  tjie  average  for  their  race-sex  cohort. 

There  appears  to  be  little  question  that,  on  the  average,  those 
having  difficult  labor  market  experiences  as  youths  are  the  same  indi- 
viduals who^have  difficulties  later  on.    While  many,  unemployed  youths 
successfully  move  into  well  paying,  permanent  pc/sit ions/ many  will  not 
do  so  by  the  time  they  are  in  their  mid-twenties  and,  as  a  result,  face 
a  real  disadvantage  as  adult  workers.    Youths  who  are  unemployed  an4  out 
of  the  labor  force  arid  ar6  also  out  of  school  define  an  important  target 
population  that  can  be  ex^ected^to  find 'labor  force  assimilation  diffi- 
cult.   This  is  especially  true  if (they*are  blacks  or  women. 

THE  NET  EFFECT  ON  SUBSEQUENT  EXPERIENCES 

That  youth  lajSor  force  and -school  enrollment  states  is  correlated 
^with  later  labor  market  success  does  not  necessarily  suggest "a  causal 
relationship.  ^Th^same  factors  contributing.,  1*0*early  experiences  may  be 
operating  later  on  Sstwell.    Whether  or  not  the  pattern  remains  the  same 
*  after  controlling  fdr  differences  in  background,  education,  and  other  1 
factors  is  the  issue  addressed  in* this  section.    ^  * 

Table  4  shows  the  results  of  multiple  regression  analysis  designed 
to  isolate  those  factors  which  explain  differences  in  earnings  of  young 
adults  who  are  out  of. school.    The  groups  analyzed  consist  of  young  men  < 
and  young  women  who^were  sixteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age  in  the  initial 
i   survey  year  and  out  of 'school  in  the  final  survey,  year.    Earnings  are 
Observed  sevfen  years  later  when  the  group  ranges  in  age  from  twenty-three 
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TABLE  3 

MEAN  EARNINGS  BY  PRIOR  LABOR  FORCE  AND  §C«0OL  ENROLLMENT  STATUS 
FOR  AGING  COHORTS  OF  YOUNG  MEN  AND^YOUNG  WOMEN 
WHO  WERE  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  IN  FINAL  SURVEY  YEAR 


^  r 

Final  Survey 

f  Tear  (23  to  26  Yean  of  Age) 

Status,  and  Age  Per  - 
Survey  Year 

Hen 

Woratn  * 

White 

Black* 

white  jsiacK. 

Grand  Mean* 

7553.59 

5648.50 

3646.48  3469.14- 

t 

IJirst  survey  year 

(16  to  19  years  of  age): 

In  school—  *■ 

77  54 

i 

e 

Employed 

57$7 

4188     •  4-295 

•          *  • 

Unemployed       •     v  i 

,  6858 

5644 

3465                 .  3224 

Out  of  labor  force 

6939  * 

5564 

4292       f  3803 

(  '      •  • 

\  Out  of  school— 

Employed 

7423 

5937 

3308  3?91 

Unemployed' 

6816 

4077 

2226  3120 

,  Out  of  labor  force 

4676 

3921 

19o2  1879 

 7  

F-3.25*** 

F-1.60 

y-10.81****  F-5.21**** 

Fifth  survey  year 

(20  to  23  years  of  age): 

\ 

In*  school —  . 
x Employed 
Unemployed 
Out  o^labor  force 

Out  of  school — 
Employed  * 
Unemployed 
Out  of  labor  force 


7988 

6036 

V 

5695 

'  5985 

8036 

,  4550 

5344  • 

4118  * 

6309 

3785 

*  .  *710 

4806 

7918 

6065 

/  4744 

* 

4757 

6289 

5124 

2753 

2670  T 

3959 

2084 

1222 

1530 

F-jf.55****     T-5.14****  F-51.09****  F-27.61**** 


Significance  Levels:  ,10X  (*)  5Z  <**>  IX  (***)  0.1Z  (****) 
Source:"  National  longitudinal  Surveys 
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TABLE  4 


CORRELATES  OF  WAGE  AND  SALARY  INC0ME\IN  FINAL  SURVEY  YEAR 
'         FOR  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUNG  MEN  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN  / 


Explanatory 

Males 

Females 

White 

Black  •/ 

White 

Black 

Age 

358.80*** 

235.46* 

-95.99 
(0.94) 

*iOC  AAA* 

>  • 

(2.78) 

(1.41) 

(2.29) 

Years  of  School  Completed 

227.67**** 

*  170.24** 

357.62**** 

404.69**** 

(3.41) 

(1-85) 

(6.A7) 

(5.64) 

Socioeconomic  Status 

•  4.17 

18.12* 

-1.33 

9.36 

(0.54)  # 

(1.60) 

(0.20) 

(1.20) 

Married  ^ 

1909.44**** 

t  1987.58**** 

-1846.89**** 

-431.93* 

(6.86) 

(5  A3) 

(7.37) 

(1.49)  ^ 

Living  in  SMSA 

,  959.97**** 

678.10* 

na 

na 

(3.59) 

(1-59)  . 

i  . 

Labor  Market  Knowledge 

44.90** 

10.82 

250.15**** 

207.82*** 

(2.08)  ' 

•  (0.38) 

|        (3-48)     v  , 

4  (3.05) 

Training!*    4  v 

1546.50**** 

1933.76**** 

j  1569.69**** 

2339.04**** 

"(5.33)  s 

(4.12) 

|  (6^4) 

(6.72) 

2 

R  (adjusted) 

0.13 

*  0.19 

0.18 

0.29 

Degrees  of  Freedom 

1008 

299 

-  980 

'  ^384 

*Wage  and  salary,  income  reported*  in  final  survey  year  for  those  who  were  sixteen 
to  nineteen  in  initial  survey  year.  ^ 

^Dichotomous  variable  assuming  value  1  for  those  who  received  training  and  reported 
using  it  on  the  job  and  zero  "otherwise. 

Significance  Levels:    10Z  (*)    5Z  (**)     IX  (***)     0.1Z  (**>{) 
Source:    National  Longitudinal  •Survsjyt 
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to  twenty-six.    Each  cohort,  is  partitioned  on  the  basis  of  race,  an 
element  whose  effect  on  earnings  is# well  known. 

Stratified  by  race  and  sex,  the  regression  equations  explain  between 
13%  and  29%  of  the  variation  in  annual  wage  and  salary  income.  Age, 
education,  and  marital  status  have  significant  effects  upon  earnings. 
Earnings  tend  to  rise  with  age,  evert"  within  the  small  range  represented 
here,  and  also  increase  with  each  year  of  school  completed,  'The  is  true 
for  blacks  as  well^as  for  whites. 

Socio-economia>  status  does  not  appear  to  have  its  expected  effect 
on  earnings  after  one  controls  for  education  and  labor  market  knowledge 
(which  is  highly  correlated  with  background,  education,  an<^  earnings) . 
So,  while  their  separate  effects  are  difficult  to  isolate,  education, 
background,  and  labor  market  information  (or  general,  intelligence)  , 
combine  to  influence,  earnings  significantly , 

Other  factors  demonstrating  a  predictable  effect  are  marital  status^ 
and  region  of  residence.    For  men,  being  married  is  associated  with 
nearly  $2,000  per  year  in  additional  earnings.    Women,  on  the  other  hand, 
-earn  considerably  less  if  they"  are  married*.    It  is  also  of  interest  that 
men  living  in  a  crty  or  its  suburbs  can  expect  to  earn  more  than  comp&r- 
ible  rural  residents  (these  statistics  are  not  available  for  women) ^ 

One  additional  variable  is  included:    in  each  survey  yea*  respondents 
were  asked  jwhether  an/ training  was  received  in  additicm  to  fon&al 
%chooli"Tig,  and  whether  the>£raining  was 'everv  used  on  the  job.-  With  tffiis 
inFormation  it  is  possible  to  isolate-  those  individuals  who  received  and' 
used  training  during  the  school  to  work  transition.    One  out  of  three 
respondents  indicated  that  hef or  she  had  received  such  training..  Blacks  , 
were  Ij^ss  likely  than  whites  to  participate  in  training,  and  young  men 
less  likely  than  young  women.  •  . 

*     The  differences  in  earnings  associated  with  training % used  on  the  job 
are  substantial,  ranging  from  about  $1,500  per  year  for  whites  to  more 
than  $2,300  for  black  women.    Along  vwith  the  data  on  years  of  School  h 
completed,  this  finding  for  out-of-school  ybuth  is  highly  Significant  in  , 
policy  terms  for  those  concerned  with  the  low  earnings' of  youth  and  the 
eatning  differences" by  race  and  sex.    Although  thesfl\resul£s,,d6  not- 
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distinguish  among  specific  training  programs,  they  do*  indicate  that  when 
training  is  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  labor  market  as  well  as  the 
Individual,  reflected  in  use  on  the  job,  the  gains  are  generally  sub- 

stantialiand  lasting.    More  importantly,  the&evjjains  are 'present,  for 

•  *  f  *  *  • 

.  ydung  men  and  young  women,  black  and  white 0 

Controlling  for  these  ^correlates  of  wage  and  salary  earnings , 1  one 
can  also  determine  how  the  early  labor  market  experiences  of  youth  affect 
subsequent  earnings.    At  issue  is  whether' individuals  with  roughly  equiva 
lent 'backgrounds  but  different  early  labor  market  experiences  can  expect 
subsequent  earnings  to  differ  in  ^predictable  manner.    Table  5  allows 
such  comparisons  after  adjusting  for  differences  i^n  age,  education, 
socioeconomic  status,  marital  status,  and  place  of  residence.    The  obser- 
vations are/stratified  by  race  and  sex  to  account  for  thesje  differences; 

^ The  •results  are  based  Multiple  Classification  Analysis,  awtechnique  which 
coinbinesi  linear  regression  estimates  and  analysis  of  variance  to  test  for 
significant  differences  in  mean  values  of  a  dependent  variable  after  . 
controlling  for  the  Effects  of  other  variables  included  in  .the  modej^. 

.The  differences  in  the  Adjusted  means  are  not  as  pronounced  s\  the  4 
differences  for  unadjusted  mea^s  reported       TaBle  JJ,  but  'the^same  ' 
general  patterns  emerge.*    Again,  being  without  a  job  while,  out  o£  school 
has  a  significant  advferse  effects  on  subsequent  ekrnipgs.  •impact  is 

more  pronoiflnced  when  it  occurs  between  the  age?  of  "twenty  apd  twenty- 
four,  'but  teenage  labor  Jtoxce  statuses  also  related  to  subsequent  Wage 

and  Salary  earnings.  *  \%      *         "  *  ,/\         v  ^ 

•  'Y    #x  ^- 

Whether  for  young  meii  »or  young  women,  black  or  white,  time  sppift  out 

of  school  and  out  6f  the k labor  force  represents  a  Toss'  of  experience. that 
is  associated  with  a  clear  earnings  disadvantage  later  on.^  While  the 
effect  is  not  so  great ,  being  unemployed  during  the  school  tcf^woJk  tran- 
sit ion-also  has  an^ adverse  effect.    This  is  particularly  true  if  the 
spell  of  unemployment  comes  while  thte  person  is  out  of  school.  -  Those  who 
experience  unemployment  while  in  school  can  expect  to  e&rn^less  on  an 
average  tjian  those  successfully  employed  while  in  school  or  out  of  the 
lafcor  £orce*.  and  devoting  full  time  to  school  activities.-. 

The  differences.^  race  and^ sex  are  even*greater0    Among  young  men, 
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TABLE  S 


( 


ADJUSTED  MEAN  EARNINGS' BY  PRIOR  UBOR  FORCE  AND  SCHOOL  ENfOLLMENT  STATUS 
FOR  AGING  COHORTS  OF  YOUNG  MEN  AND  YOUNG  WOEN 

WHO  WERE  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  IN  FINAL  SURVEY  YEAR  , 


Final  Survey  Year  (23  to  26 Jears  of  Age) 


Status  and  Age 
pei*  Survey  Year* 


Men 


Women 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


•v; Grand  Mean 


7621.90 


5713.46 


369A.66 


3518.39 


First  Survey  Year  16  to  19  Years 
In^School  v  .  a 

Eaployed 

Unemployed        \  M 
Out  of  labor  force 

Out  of  School 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Out  of  labor  'force 


794S/ 

7445 

7546 

7481 
7287 
5834 


5989 
5852 
6095 

»  5596 
-  '  -4857 
^  3940 


3936 
3246 
3944 

3793 
2871 
,2871 


4004 
.  2532 
3691 

3790 
2988 
2855 


F-2.36**  \        F-2.30**       F-11.045****   F-5.18***  N 


Fifth  Survey  Year  20  to  23  Tears 

•a* 

In  School 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Out  of  labor  force 
% 

»  Out  of  School 
Employed  ^ 
Unemployed         *  > ,  , 
*  Out  of  labor  force  * 


4728 
3789 
3808 

4*745 
2905 
I860 


1*52 .26****     1*29 . 25*** 


"^Adjusted  to  account  for  difference*  In  education,  eocioe economic  status,  Barltal^status, 
age,  and  living  in  an  SMSA. 


Significance  Levels:  102 
Source:    Kational  Longitudinal  Surveys 


SA.  V 

J  (*)    skc**)    IX  (***)     0.1Z  (****) 
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out- of  school  black  youths  are  more  seriously  affected  by  adverse  early 
labor  market  experiences.    Among  young  Women,  however y  no  differences 
by  race  are  apparent.    Young  women,*  black  *and  white,  are  more  seriously 
•affected  by  adverse  eaitly  labor  market  experiences  than  young  men  ^  These 
<?^&ndings  sKarply  contradict  the  thesis  that  youth  unemployment  is  a  phase 
.through  which  every  youth  passes,  with  no  long-term  adverse  consequences. 

CONCLUSIONS  '  -  * 

The  relationship  demonstrated  here  between  early 'labor  market  .status 
and  subsequent  employment  experience  provides  useful  information  for 
future  policy  making.    Youth  joblessness  (particularly  for  tho|e  out  of 
school)  represents  not  only  an  immediate  loss  but  Qne  which  persists 
throughout  the 'period  of  school  to  work  transition  and  into  the  early 
adult  years.    Thus,  job  creation  through  expansionary  policy  as  well  as 
targeted  youth -programs  has  more  than  a  ihort-term  impact.  Programs 
should,  however,,  provide  incentives  for  school  completion.    Job  creation 
may  be  counterproductive  if*  opportunities^are  attractive  enough  to 
^  encourage  discontinuation  of  school  activities. 

While  simple  job  creation  can  be  fexpected  to  e&se  the  school  to  work 
transition,  the  results  al£o, suggest  that  the  impact*  can  be  magnified 
*     'through  trailing.    The  maintenance  of  youth  jobs  which  also  involve  the 
acquistion  of  useful  skills  can  be  expected  to  improve  opportunities 
greatly  for  gear's  to  come.  y  - 

.  In  short,  any  pplicies  which  have  an^lmpact  on  the, labor  market 
opportunities  of  youth  (such  as  a  lowering  of  the  minimum  rtage  for  teen- 
agers) should  be  analyzed  with  long  run  consequences  i«i  mind.  Any 
reduction  in  youth  unemployment  (particularly  among  out-of-school  youth) 
can  be  expected  to  ease  the  transition  to  the  labor  force  and  to  generate 
benefits  now  and  for » the  future,  f  .  1 

-  ■  ■     s        •  - 
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'.    .EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNING  PATTERNS:*  THE  DYNAMICS  OF  CHANGE 

By:  David  J.  F^rber 

-        '  ABSTRACT 

This  papers-attempts  to  document  Hhe  thesis  that  the  change 
in  earning  capacity  is  governed  by  certain* principles ,  is  determin- 
ative in  nature,  dhd  can  be  projected  on  the  basis  of  earning  pat- 
terns in  a  five-year  base^eriojci.*  -/These  earning  patterns  are? 
holistic  in^  nature,  and  can  be  qualified  by  thte  rate  of  earning  4 
cumulation  i-n  the  base,  period. 

Th'e.  change  in  manyea^s  of  deployment  and  ip.  earnings  fro\p  1958 
to  1965-69#»for  each  of  eight  age  group's  —  whether  of  the  members 
of  the  Social  Secutit/  AdMnistration*  s  Continuous  Work  History 
Sample,  or  of  the  If  64  MDTA  institutional  trainees  --  correlates 
-significantly  with  the  rfte  of*  earning  cumulation  in  1958-62.  This 
relationship  holds  true  ferr  men  %uid  women  of  each,  race  ,whe£_age  or  * 
education  areiheld  constant,  and  when  the  CWHS  and  trainee  ^samples 
Nare  coalesced  irito  a  single  population.    ^  ^  ^ 

The  analysis  is  based  on  actual  earning  histories^as  disclosed 
by  Social  Security  retards1  for  the*'lfl58-69  period,  and  represents 
one  of  the  few  instances  T:  perhaps  "the  only  instance'*--  in  which 
changes  in  employment  and' earnings  of  the  identical  individuals 
have  been  systematically  traced  for  an ^extended  period  of  years. 


*  The  opinions  expressed  ;in  this  paper  are  the  authors,  and  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of^the  agency  in, which  he  is  ^ 
employed.  i  ; 
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EMPLOYMENT  A,ND  EARNING  PATTERNS:    THE  DYNAMICS  OF  CHANGE 


Do  federally-sponsored  training  programs  enhance  the  earning 
capacity  of  program  participants?    As  one  considers  the  analytical 
apparatus  which  so  many  economists  bring  to  bear  on  this  issue,  its 
intellectual  foundations,  in  my^view,  require  increasing  scrutiny. 
Consider,  for'  example,  three  typical  statements  culled  from  the 
writings*  of  several  of  the  more  prolific  economists  who  have  been 
involved  inNthe  evaluation  of  training  programs.    Randomly  selected 
control  groups  are  prerequisites  for  scientific  evaluations  of  train- 
ing programs.    Childless  women  have  longer^working  lives  than  mothers 
Lifetime  earnings  of  college 'graduate*  exceed  those  of* individuals 
with  lesser  schooling.  'J    >  \s  * 

These  statements  share  a  common  characteristic;  they  lack  any 
empirical  foundation.    Not  a  single  training  program  of  any  signif- 
icant size  has  been  evaluated  on /this  basis,  and  hence  this  alle- 
gation must  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  untested  opinion.1 
Tables  of  working  life,  like  their  counterpart  tables  of  lifetime 
earnings  of  lifetime  income,  are  essentially  extrapolations  of 
.,la\>or  force  ^status  or  earning  levels  in  a  given  base  year,  from  a 


1.    A  panel  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  found  "only  c^e  eval- 
uation study*. a  case  study  of  black  girls  in,  an  NYC  program  in 
Cincinnati*  Ohio,  which  used  a  true  experimental  design  with  ran- 
dom assignment  of  a  study' sample  'to  an  experimental  and  control 
•    group. M    Even  this  small  study  was  flawed  by  "nonresppnse  bias 
through .  attrition  .of  both  controls  and  experimental. M  Final 
Report  of  the  Panel"  on  Manpower  Training  Evaluation,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington*  D.C.,  January  1974,  pp.  12-13. 
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given  age  to  retirement.    They  do  not  represent  the  actual  latjor 
market  experience  of  men  and  women,  but  are  constructs  which  assume 
merely  the  absence  of -any.  change  in. the  course  of  a  lifetime. 

•The  static  concepts  and  measures  used  in  constructing  these 
tables  are  nonetheless  precisely  the  ^same  as  those  used  by  most  ecori- 
omists  ttr  estimate  the  change  in  earnings  attributable  to  partici- 
pati6n  in  training  programs.      Their  means  of  measurement,  I  suggest, 
cdntradict  their  purpose.*  \  ^  :  ' 

Purpose  and  Theme  -  *  *  * 

.  -      To  demonstrate  that  changes  in  employment  and  earnings  do  pccur 
during  the  aging  process, .that  they  are  determinative* in  nature,  and 
are  governed* by  certain,  principles  is  the  overarching  purpose  of  my 
paper.*    Based  on  the  empirical  evidenpe  disclosed  by  several  hundred 
'thousand  actual  employment  and  earning  historiies,  it  will  be  seen 
^hat  such  changes  represBnt  at  continuous,  coi)*istent  and  predictable 
process  which,  proceeds  through  time.    Ovex  an -extended  period  of.      s  -< 
years,  I  shall  demonstrate* changes  in  employment  and  earnings  are 

 -  T~  ? 

2.  The  1970  tables  o£  working  life  indicated  that  ,!most  working  life 
tables...  are  based  upon  part  or  current  rates  of  mortality  and  « 

<  /„     labor  force  participation  --'in  this  case,  1970,  but  are  often 
used  to  infer  the  length. of  future  .working  life...    In  the  case 
*  <«  of  women,  work  life  expectancies  are  those  anticipated  if  their 
martial  status,  does  not  change  during  the  rest  of  their* lifetime/ 
Special  Labor  Force  Report  187,  "Length  of  Working  Life  for  Men 
and  WfJmen,  1970."  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of 
'  «Labor,  February  1976,  pp.*  A-2  and  A-3.    These  static  assumptions  m 
ate  equally  characteristic  of  tables  of  lifetime  earnings  or  in-  . 
cornel    Typical  is  the  t^ble  of  lifetime  income~for  men,  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.    "Lifetime,,  income  estimates,"  the 
table  nptes,  "are  admeasure  of  the  incomes  that  could  be  expected 

.  by  members  of  specific  education  groups  in  fca  lifetime  i,f  the 

mean  income  estimate?  by  age  and  education,  and  life  expectancy 
Xrates  did  not  change  from  .those  existing  , in  the  reference  year, 
e.g'.,  1972."  Consumer  Income,  Series  P-60,  No.  92,  March  1974, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  bepartment  of  Commerce. 

3.  It  is  interesting  that  a  recent  'volume  which  ^summarizes  more  than 
200  evaluations  frf  training  programs  faithfully  reflects  tfte  fact 
(continued  on  next  page)  — >  x 
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outgrowths  o£,  and  are  correlated  and  commensurate  with,  four  basic 
patterned  rates  of  earning  cumulation  which  characterize  the  initial 
segment* of  that  period. 

This  thesis  is  historical|  and  developmental  in  character,  and 
longitudinal  in  nature.-  An  individual  first^^itering  the  labor  mar- 
ket, it  posits,  .offers  to  an  employer  the  attributes,  aptitudes  and 
-skills  he  has  developed  from  infancy  through  adolescence'  to  adult- 
v  hood — the  product  of  his  history.    His  labor  market  experiences,  there- 
after,  represent ^the  outgrowth  of  his  history — his  past —  as  it  inter-  '  -l^ 

acts  with  the  demand  for  his  ser^^es  in  the  labor  market  c^f  the  pre-  1 
sent-.    From  the  convergence  and  resolution  of  these  two  forces,  there 
evolve  a  multitude  of  earning  patterns  which  increasingly  differentiate 
the  labor  force—whether  men  or  women,  blacks  or  whites,  the  older  or 
the  younger,  the  mcfre  or  the  lesser  schooled,  the  disadvantaged  or  the 

v.  r  * 

•  more  fortunate.    And  because  these  earning  patterns  reflect  the  inter- 
actional effects  of  all  the  forces — known  and  unknown —  responsible 
for  the  change  in  earning  capacity,  they  are'  continuous  in  character, 
and  are  cumulatively  and  increasingly -determinative  in  their  effects. 

Four  Earning  Patterns 

Although  earning  patterns  may  be  virtually  numberless,  they  may 
1  all  be  reduced  to  four  basic  types.    Assuming  that  individi^als  seek 
to  maximi^S?  their  earnings  within  a^given  time  span,  we  rilay  initially 
distinguish  between  workers  it  two  extremes  of  a  continuum  of  earning 
patterns.    At  ea^li  extreme  are  those  whose  annual  earnings  increase 
or  decrease  during  a  "five  year  base  period.    The  first,  we  character- 
ize as  RISERS-^ft).,  the  second  as  DECJIEASERS  (D)  .    Intermediate  * 

(continued  from  previous  page) 

that  in  none  of  these  evaluations  is  the' measurement  of  the 
change  of  earnings  considered  a  problem,  t Indeed,  the  index  to 
'm    the  .entire  colpie  contains  no  item  which  refers  to  "change,"  or 
to  its  measurement .    (Perry,  Anderson,  Rowan^and  NorthrJb,  The 
Impact  of  Government  Manpower  Programs,  The  Wharton  School, 
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between  these  tpo  are  the  MIXERS  (M) --those  whose  annual  earnings 
both  increas^and  decrea'se  during  the  five  year  base  period.  "  The 
remaining  patterfr  group--the  CONSTANTS  (C) --includes* those  m$j£-and 
women  whose  annual  earnings  neither  .increasecKpor  decreased  during 
the  five  year-  base  peridd.^ 

Each  of  these  purely  normative  descriptors  is  quantified  or  in-  t 
dexed  b^^a  characteristic  Cumulative  Earning  Rate--the  CER.  This 
measure  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  cumulative  earnings  of* an  in--, 
dividual  for  the  last  four  years,  by^re-f4rs.t  year,  of  the  five  year 
base  period.    The  resulting  ratio,  of  course,  can  be  converted  readily 
to  a  compound  annual  rate  of  earning  cumu^artion.    For  present  purposes, 
however,  such  a  conversion* is  not  necessary,  but  for  the  sake  of  con-' 
venience  we  shall  refer  to  the  CER  as  the  Cumulative  'Earning  £ate. 

Since "the  histories  discussed  here  are  taken'from  Social  Security 
records  of  the  identical  individuals,  periods  of  nonemployment  are 
necessarily  reflected  in  the  eatning  patterns.    Thus,  earning  patterns . 
and  their  index,  the  CER,  are  sensitive  notlherely  to  the  lepl  of 
earnings,  but  to  chapges  in  earnings  result  Jig  from  thi  effect£j>f 
nonemployflien^or  underemployment.^  JThis  means,  that  ^the  pattern  concept 
reflects  the.  organic  relationship  between  employment  and  earnings 
which,  as  we  shall  see,* permits  a  realistic  evaluation  of  the  change 
in  earning  capacity.    *  * 

CHANGE  AS  A  CONTINUOUS  PROCESS 

L  -  ■ 

Concepts  and  Measures?  ^ 

For  m£ny  years,  perceptive  econdtaists  have  recognized'  that  meas- 
urement of  phange  "involves  concepts^ and  methods  which  differ  radicajly 
from  the  mensuration  of  statics,    Alfred  Marshall,  for  example,  recog- 
nized  this  distinction,  and  it  has  been  rediscovered  and  reiterated 

■  ■■  ■     .f.   ;  ■  .  •  :  

4.    For  classification  purposes  increase  or  decreases  in  annual 
earnings  were  considered  significant  when  they  exceeded  $100.. 
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by  contemporary  economists  since  his* time — by  Selma  Goldsmith,  Joan 

Robinson,  Wladimir  Woytinsky,  and  others  as  well.5  Recurringly, 

economists  have  been  reminded  that 

"Following  Joan  Robinson's  stricture  that  it  is  most 
.important  not  to  apply  theories  obtained  from  the 
analysis  of  differences  to  situations  of  change  4 
•  (or  at  lea&t  to  be  aware  of  the  act  of  faith  involved  • 
ift  doing  this)  modem  writers  have  usually  been  most 
careful  to  stress  that  their  analysis  is*  essentially 


St/   Alfred  Marshall  clearly  distinguished  between  static  and  dynamic 
measures  and  concepts.    When,  he  wrote,  "we  take  a  man  as  he  is*, 
without  allpwing  time  for  any  change. %.  /the  marginal  utility  of 
a  thing  to  him  diminishes  steadily* with  every  increase  in  his 
supply."  -This  principle,  he  warns,  is  only  contingently  valid. 
^"There  is  an  implicit  condition  in  this  .law  which  should" be  made 
clear.    It  is  that  we  do  «not  supple  time  to  be  allowed  for  any 
alteration  in  the  character* or  tastes  of  the  man  himself.    It  is 
therefore  no  exception' to  the  law  that  the  more  good  music  a  n^an 
hears,  the-  stronger  is  his  taste  for  it  likely  to  become...  (In 
this  latter  instance)  our  observations,  range  over  some. period  of 
time;  and  the  than  is  not  the* same  at  the  beginning  as  at  the  end 
of  it."    (Alfred  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics,  eighth  Edition 
MacMillan  and  Co.,  Limited,  London,  1946,  p,  94).    Mrs.  Goldsmith 
noted  that  longitudinal  analysis—in  which  the  histories  of  the 
identical  individuals  are  traced  for  a  succession  of  years--is  the 
appropriate  means  of  measuring  change.    "When  we  compare  income 
shares  of  a  given  quintile...  in  two  periods,"  she  wrote, '"we  are 
enot  comparing  what  has  happened  to  an  identical  group  of  families, 
because  the  families  comprising^the  quintile  may  be  quite  <|iffer- 
ent  in  the 'two  perio4s.»."    In  interpreting  the  change  in  the  in- 
come share  of  the  top  quintile  (for  example),  ...  over  say  a  fivfcr 
to-ten-year  time  span,  it  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  know  the^ 
extent  to  which  the  families  comprising  the  top  sector  differed 
in  the  terminal  periods."  (Selma  Goldsmith,  "Changes  in  the  Size 
Distribution  of  Income,"  American  Economic  Review,  May  1957,  p. ' 
511).    Woytinsky  was  awate  that  longitudinal  analysis,  #f  earnings 
would  disclose  changes  which  would  differ  substantially  from  find- 
ings based  on  cross-sectional  wage  data.    Writing  in< 1943,  he^ 
suggested  that  if  "it  were  possible  to  follow  the  record  of  real 
earnings  of  an  average  man  throughout  his  whole  lifetime...  his 
earnings  history  wquld  show  ups  and  downs  very  different  from 
those  of  the  recorded  trend  in  prevailing  level  ofi  wages..." 
W.S.  Woytinsky/  "Income  Cycle  in  the  Life  of 'families  and  In- 
dividuals," Social  Security  Bulletin,  June  1943  p.  8f 
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the  comparison  of/different.  •  v  situations  onejri-th  * 
another  and  tttat^they  are  not  analyzing  processes/16  ,  \ 

For  the  measurement  of  the  change  in  earning,  capacity,  the  conceptual 
and  methodological  consequences  of  this  central  distinction  are  im- 
mense.   They  affect  our  understanding  of  the  process  of  change,  and 
the  valid^ty^nd  interpretation  of  all  assessments  of  such  changes. 
This  is  trtie  primarily  because  the  longitudinal  measures  needed  for 
the  analysis~of~T:he  change"in  eaxttln^^re^utre^that  we  view  earning  • 
levels  at  any  given  moment  of  tiaie  within  the  context  of  a  continuous 
series  of  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  past,  a^d  which  will  pro-, 
•  ceed  into  the  future.  <' 

.  Earning  Patterns  and  Earning  Levels  (Table  1) 

The 'insights  into  the  process  of  change  which  such  a  time  perspective 
permits—and  the  longitudinal  measures  required  to  understand  that 
process—may  be  demonstrated  by  an  analysis  of  the  actual  earning 
histories  of  more  than  5,200  men  and  women  in  the  1958-69  period, 
-  Initially,  let  us  consider  the  earnings  of  more  than  1,900  of  them. 
All  were  twenty  to  twenty-four  years  of  age  in  1964,  all  participated 
in  the  1964  MDTA  InstitutionaT^training  program,  and  all  were  either 
*RISERS-or  MIXERS  during  the  1958-62  base  period,    (See  Chart  1,} 

For  both  pattern  groups,  average  annual  earnings  as  disclosed  by 
.their  Social  Security  records  were  well  belwo  the  maximum  taxable 
earnings  limit  in  each  year  during  the  /1958-62  base  period.  These 
specially  selected  histories  also  reveal  one  additional  characteristic. 
In  each  of  the  years  of  the  base  period,  average  annual  earnings  of 
Sthe  RISERS  were  very  much  lower  than  those  of  MIXERS,    In  1965-69, 
however,  (and  in  each  year  of  the  period),  there  was  a  drastic  rever- 
sal^ positions.  '-The  RISERS  earned  from  1,7  to  6.7  times  as  much 

Court,  "Some  Cambridge  Controversies  on  The  Theory  of 
11    Journal  of  Economic  Literature,  June  1969,  p.  387. 
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PATTERNS  OF  THE  RISERS  AND  THE  MIXERS',  1958-62 
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1958-62 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

, .  1962 

1965- 
69 

R  v 

*/ 

$  89 
562 

$  269 
1262 

 5  — 

I 

MALE  WHITE 
$  578 
1945 

$1011 
'  2377 

$1740 
2579 

$29,453 
17,121 

R/M 

.158  . 

.213 

.297 

.425 

.676 

1.720 

R  . 
M 

$  49 
481 

$  174 
1462 

MALE  NEGRO 
$  460* 
2150 

$  813 
2404 

$1585 
2056 

$26,120 
10,774 

R/M 

.102 

1  .119 

.214  : 

.338 

.771 

2.424 

R 
M 

$  14 
286 

$  47 
940 

.  FEMALE  WHITE 
$  180 
1832  . 

$  556 
1973 

$1443 
2010 

♦ 

$17,753 
2,656 

R/M  . 

.049 

.050 

.098 

"  ."281 

.718 

6.684 

»  » 
* 

R 
M 

$  7 
643 

$  38 
883 

< 

FEMALE  NEGRO 
$  125  , 
1007 

$  335. 
1672 

$1194 
1683 

$17,668 
3,498 

R/M 

.013 

.043 

.124 

.200 

.709 

5.051 

If 


UT 
-J 
O 
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as  the  MIXERS. 

>      The  earning  histories  of  these  1,900  youthful  RISER  and  MIXER 
■  'trainees  are  summarized  in  Table  1,  as  are  those  of  3,300  additional 
trainees  who  werertwenty-five  to  fifty -nine. years  of  age  in  1964. 
In  all  these  inspmces,  average  annual  earnings  of  the  RISERS  were 
lewer  thairT^^?fMAe-MfXERS-iT«teh-year  of  the  1958-62/period.  - 
And  in  each  year  of  the  1965-69  period,  RISER  earnings  exceeded  those 

of  the  MIXERS.      •>  , 

Conventional  cross -sectional  analysis  cannot  account  for  this 
drastic  reversal  of  earnings  of  the  RISERS  and  MIXERS.  Primarily, 
this  is  true  because  it  isolates  th/  earning  level  at  a  given  moment 
of  time  from  the  continuing  process  of  change" of  which  it  is  -&  pro- 
duct.   Viewed  longitudinally,  however,  the  turnaround  is  neither  ex- 
otic nor  surprising,  and  is  readily  understandable. 

Initially,  it  is  useful  to  think'  of  the  earning  histories  of 
these  RISERS  and  MIXERS  in  terms  of  earning  differentials.    For  each 
Of  the  age  groups,  the  R/M  line  indicates  that  despite  their  lower 
earnings  in  1958-62,  RISERS  were  increasing  their  earnings  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the-MIXERS.    Among -the  twenty  to  twenty- four-Har- 
old female  blacks,  for  example;  RISERS  earned  1%  as  much  as  MIXERS 
in  1958>,  4%  as  much  in  1959,  12%  as  much  in  1960,  20%  as  much  in 
1961,  and^71%  as  much  in  1962.    The  identical  erosion  of  the  RISER- 
MIXER  differential  also  occurred  among  the  trainees  in  each  of  the 
^    seven  older  age  groups.    And  in  each  of  these  instances,  too,  in 

1965-69,  RISER  earnings  exceeded  thos.e  of  the  MIXERS  by  substantial 
amounts.  s 

Continuity  of  Change:    The  CER  (Tabie  2) 

The  earning  'patterns  of  these  men  and  women  may ,be  conveniently 
indexed  by  their  "respective  rates  of  earning  cumulation  during^  1958- 
62.  For  each  age  group,  the  Cumulative  Earning  Rate"  for  the  period- 
-the  CER— was  very"  much  higher  for  RISERS  than  MIXERS.    This  was 
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TABLE  1  jgfe 

SELECTED  1964  MDTA- INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINEES  WHO  WERE  RISERS  OR  MIXERS  *IN  1958-62: 
THE  1-958-62  CER  AND  THE  CHANGE  IN  EARNINGS  FROM  1958  TO  1965-69 


ACE 

PATTERN 

1965-69 

|  CER 

1965-69 

[  CER 

1 

1965-69 

1  CER 

.       ..      .  (1963-69 

— fH — 
1964 

— 1955- 
62 

1958- 
62 

1965- 
69 

1958 

1958- 
i  62 

1958 

1958- 
62 

1965- 
69 

1958 

1958- 
62 

1958 

1958- 
62 

1965- 
\69 

1958 

I  "sr 

1958 

1958- 
62 

1965- 
69 

1958  x 

Total 

MALE  WHITE 

MALE  NECRO 

FEMALE  WHITE 

FEMALE  NECRO  •. 

20*24 

R 
N 

ko.427 
t4  524 

$  89 
562 

$  3687 
8725 

$29,453 
17.121 

330.932 
30.466 

61.877 
16.781 

>    49,$  3081 
481  8553 

$26,120 
10,774 

533.061 
22,399. 

159.000 
23  618 

fe  14 

1  286 

$  2240 
7041 

$17,753 
2.656 

1268.071 
9  287 

241.714 
8.157 

$      7*$  1699  $17,6681 
643      5888  3,498 

2524.000 
5.440 

r/m 

.ISA 

.423 

1.-720 

.102 

.360 

2.424 

.049 

.318 

6.684 

.011 

.288 

5.050 

25-29 

R 

8  984 

5,549 

707 
1609 

7059 
1*539 

29,742 
*  15.710 

42.068 
9.763 

10.118 
6.031 

484 
1429 

5181 
10054 

26,178 
12.693 

54.087 
8  882 

18.859 
5  296 

191 
1418 

3791 
8928 

17,472 
5.503 

91.476 
3  881 

20.987 
6.236 

163 
1193 

3584 
8633 

18,101 
7.464 

111.049 
6  256 

R/M 

.439 

7670 

1.893 

.339 

.535 

2.062 

.135 

.425 

3.175 

t 

.137 

.415 

2.425 

-  30-34 

R 

N 

11.616 
4.637 

146 
1841 

3302 
10)78 

22,160 
12.533 

151. J  80 
6.807 

» 35.180 
4.826 

50 
1742 

1809 

1009.1 

22,714 
10.01Q 

454.680 
5.7B4 

y  .619 
5  024 

120 
1615 

2723 
9730 

19.723 
6,572 

164.358 
4  069 

12.893 
5  455 

234 
1  1405 

3251 
9067 

19,103 
5.411 

81.637B 
3.85ll 

R/M 

,6>T 

.3i8 

1.76"  8 

.029 

.179 

2.269 
r 

.074 

.280 

3.001 

.359 

3.530 

35-09 

R 

N 

(0  853 
4  075 

68 

2054 

2846 
10426 

21,832 
10,424 

321.059 
5.080 

442 
2053 

3860 
9977 

17,704 
9.148 

40.054 
4.456 

37.682 
4.350 

63 
□  748 

2437 
9352 

20,041 
6,492 

318.111 
3  714 

1203.500 
4 . 334 

1807 

2409 
9639 

19,041 
4,368 

9520.  OOol 
2.417J 

R/M 

-oH 

.i» 

2.094* 

.215 

.387 

1.915 

.036 

.261 

3.087" 

.<XU 

.250 

4!i5* 

40-44 

R 

M 

14.066 
4.063 

288 
3072 

4339* 
15553 

21,583 
12, 219* 

3.978 

9.455 
4.177 

167 

mo. 

1746 
9112 

22,047 
7  mi 

132.018 

20.031 
4.506 

128 
1648 

2692" 
9075 

18,983 
5,732 

148.304 
3.478 

32.130 
4.971 

92 
1810 

3048 
10807 

16,560 
6.280 

180.000 
3.470 

R/M 

.094 

.279 

1.766 

.094 

.192 

2.832 

.078 

.297 

3.312 

.051 

.282 

2.637 

45-49 

R  * 
M 

9.178 
3.246 

343 
L  2124 

3491 
9826 

23,395 
7,852 

68.207 

13.061 
4.198 

111 

1561 
10110 

17,234 
8.358 

155.261 

4.709' 

59.767 
4  778 

43 
1769 

2613 
10222 

18,261 
6,353 

424.674 
3  591 

8.094 
3  537 

603 
2376 

5484 
10781 

19,286 
7.284 

31.983 
3.066 

R/M 

MSl 

.355 

2.979 

.057 

.154 

2,062 

.024™ 

.<w 

2.874 

.254 

.509 

2.648 

50-54 

R 

M 

13  773 
3.696 

287 
2180 

4240 
10238 

19,221 
7,414 

66.972 
3.401 

9.110 
3.657 

299 

22W 

3023 
10528 

.13,695 
X.5.304 

45.803 
2. 147 

16.113 
4  437 

202 
1800 

"  3457 
9786 

16,811 
6,540 

83,223 
3.^13 

8.277 
3.932 

418 

2228 

3878 
10990 

12,191 
*  3,991 

29.165 
1.791 

R/M 

AST 

Mi 

i.i9i 

C 

.132. 

.287 

2.582 



.117 

.353 

2.570 

.18* 

.553 

3.635 

55-59 

R 

M 

10.869 
4.006 

382 

4534 
15673 

18,098 
9,489 

47.377 
3.030 

11.232 
4.737 

192 
2654 

4795 
15366 

11,634 
9,336 

29.67A 
3.517 

17.487 
4.022 

230 
2114 

4252 
10616 

20,773 
5.780 

R/M 

.122 

.289 

1,907 

,m 

1*24* 

.109 

■  400 

J.  594 

r-  ■ 


TABLE  2 

SELECTED  1964  MDTA ' INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINEES  WHO  HERE  RISERS  OR  MIXERS  IN  1958-62: 
T«E  1958-62-  CUMULATIVE  EARNING  RATE  AND*  THE  CHANGE  IN  EARNINGS 1958  TO>:1965-69 


AGE 
IN 

1QAA 

PATTERN 
1958- 

62 

CER 
1958- 

:  62 

1965-*69 
.1958 

CER 
1958- 
62 

1965-69 
1958 

CER 
1958- 
62 

1965r69 
.  1958  . 

CER 
1958- 

■  62 

1965-69 
1958 

r-* 

MALE  WHITE 

MALE  NEGRO 

FEMALE  WHITE 

FEMALE  NEGRO 

v* 

.99/ 

120-24 

R 
M 

40.427 
14.524 

,330.932 
*  30.466 

61.877 
16.781 

533.061 
22.399 

159.000 
23.618. 

1268.071 
9.287 

241.714 
8.157 

2524.000 
5.440 

25-29 

R 
H 

/ 

/ 
/ 

8.984 
5.549 

42.068 
•  9.763 

10*118 
6.031 

54.087 
8.882 

18.859 
5.296 

91.476 
•  3.881 

20.987 
6.236 

1U.049S 
6.256 

.982 

30- 3  A 

R  \ 
M 

21.616* 
4.637 

151.780 
6.807 

25.160 
4.826 

120.635 
5.784 

21.619 
5.024 

164.358 
4.069 

*12.893 
-5.455 

J  81.637 
'  3.851 

.954 

35-39 

K 

R 
M 

40.853 
4.075 

32f.059 
5.080 

7.733 
3.85?* 

40.054 
4.456 

37.682 
4.350 

318.111 
3.714 

1 

203.500 
4.334 

9520.000 
2.417 

.999 

40-44 

R 
M 

14.066 
4.063 

74.941 
3.978 

* 

9.455  ■ 
4.177 

132.018 
4.423 

20.031 
4.506 

148.304 
3.478 

32.130 
4.971 

180.00(1 
3.470 

.885 

45-49 

R 
H 

9.178 
3.626 

68.207 
3>697 

13.063 
4.198 

155.261 
4.299 

59.767 
4.778 

424.674 
*  6.591 

8.094  31.983 
3.537  3.066 

.979 

50-£4 

R 
H 

13.773 
3.696 

66.972 
3.401 

9.110 
3.657 

45.803 
2.347 

16.113 
4.437 

83.223 
3.633 

8.277 
3.932 

29*165 
1.791 

.993 

55-59 

R 
M 

10.869 
A.nn& 

47.377 
•  3.030 

11.232 
4.737 

29.678 
3.517 

• 

17.487 
4.022 

90.317 
2.734 

.973 

\   ^ 

r«  .987  Sig  \% 

r*  ,947  Sig  IZ 

r*  %99l  Sig  1Z 

1997  Sig  1Z 

*Sig  at  1Z  unless  otherwise  indicated 
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true  despite  theHower  anntiaL  earning  levels  of  the  RISERS  in  each  * 
year  of  the  period. 

If,  .as'our  thesis  suggests,  the  change  in  earnings  /is  a  contin- 
uous and  consistent  process*  thdn  the  i958-62  CER^should  be  raeasur- 


J 


ably  related  to  the  change  in  earnings  from  1958  ta  1965-69.  And 
indeed,  the  correlation^coefficients^o^evea^a-st^istical^  sig- 
nificant relationship  between  these  two  variables  for  each  sex-racjp 
grpup-as  a  whole  (r  varies  fr.om  .&4  to  .99).    At  least  88%  of  the" 
change  |n  earnings  from  1958  to  1965-69  may  be  explained  by  the 
rate  of>  earning  cumulation  i$  the  1958-62  base  period. 

While  this  holds  true  for  each  sex-race  group  (two  paired  ob- 
servations for  the  eight^age  cohorts)  the  relationship  is  equally 
firm,  within  each  age  group,  when  the  eight  paired  observations  are 
coalesced  and  the  ^ex'and  race  designations  are  ignored.    For  the 
twenty  to  twenty-four  fear  ©Ids,  for  example,  more  than  98%  of  the 
change  in  earnings  from  1958* to  1965-69  may  be  explained  bjftthe  CER 
in  1958-62.    And  that  relationship  is  also  significant  for  each  of 
the  successively  older  age  groups,  as  shown  in  T^Jjle  2. 


Earning  Patterns  and  Employment  Changes 

^  f  ( 

Traditionally,  economic  data  on  employment ? and  earnings  are 

*  J 
published  on  a  dichotomous  basis.    The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  for  example,  publish  one  set  of  data. 

on  employment,  and  another  on  earnings.  *  4  ♦ 

jQj^sistent  with  this  convention,  I  shall  consider  first  the 
change  in  g^ri  years  of  employment,  and  the  principles  which  appear 
%o  govern  such  changes. 

Throughout  the  discussion,  primary  reliance  will  be  placed  qn 
an  analysis  of  the  labor  market  experiences  of  a  0.1%  sample  of 
49,245,000  members  of  the  Social  Security  Administration's  Contin*- 
upus  Work  History  Sample  (CWHS)—  a  random  sample  of  individuals  with 
earnings  of  $1  or  more  in  1964  from' jobs  covered  by  the  Social 
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Security  system.    To  further  test  the  validity  of  my  hypothesis',  I 
shall  also  refer  to  CWHS  data  for  pther  time  periods,  and  to  the  his- 
tories of  participant^  in-  a^ number"  6f  training  programs  for  the  same 
time  periods  as  well.  %  ^ 

The  employment  jchanges  of  these  individuals  may  bVdescribed) 
conveniently  in  the  form  of  an  Employment  Ratio  (ER) .    This  measure 
reflects  the  ratio  of  man  years  of  gainful  employment  to  the  number 
of  calendar  .years  in  a  given  span  of- years.    During  a  period  of  five- 
calendar  years,  for  example,  individuals  with  earnings  in  two  yeari 
have  an  ER  of  .4000  (2/5);  in  three  years,  an  ER  of  .600<>  (3/5);  in\ 
four  years,  an  ER  of  .8000  (4/5);' and  so  on.    The  ER  measure,  there- 
fore, is  consistent  with  the  pattern  concept,  since  it'  is  affected 
adversely  or  positively  by  the  .continuity  of  man  years  of  gainful 
employment  during  -any  given  span  of  years. 

CWHS:    ER  Changes  (Table  3)    .  f  „   '  . 

Ttyf>mployment  history  summaries  of  the  49,000  CWHS  members  are  of 
interest  for  several  reasons.    While  restricted- to  employment  cover- 
ed by  Social  Security,  they  are  remarkably  consistent  with  respect 
to  the  experiences  of  both  men  and  women,  whether  whitelor  black. x 
Unlike  Tables  of  Working  Life  which  assume  tTie  absence  of  change  • 
from,  entry  into  the  labor  force  to*jretirement,  the  experience  of 
all  the  QWHS  members  indicates^  that  changes  in  the  level  of  employ- 
ment do  occur  during  the  aging  process. 

ifhen  classified  by  earning  patterns  in  1958-62— RISERS,  MIXERS, 
and  DECREASERS— thfese  changes  are  also  marked  by  a  singular  symmetry 
Among  those  twent) 
there  is,  a  marked 


to  twenty-four  years  rff  age  in  1964,  for  example, 
difference  between  the  1958  and  .195^-62  ERVlevel 
of  RISERS.,  and  MIXBRS.    Throughout  the  1958-62>base  period;  the 
RISER  men  and"  womek  of  each  rac^had  fewer  man  years  of  employment 
than  the  MIXERS.    In  1965-69,  however,  one  witnesses,  a  reversal 
in  position.    The  ER  of  the  RISERS  .exceeds  that  of  the  MIXERS,  a 
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TABLE  3  , 
TABLE  3  -  CWHS  MEMBERS  WHO  WERE  RISERS,  MIXERS,  OR  DECREASERS  DURING  1958-62:    THE  1958-62  CUMULATIVE  EARNING  RATE  AND 
W  CHANGE  IN  MAN  YEARS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  (ER)  FROM  1958  TO  1965-69,  BY  SEX,  RACE  AND  AGE  IN  1S64 


/ 


ACT  P 

W  ] 

ATT£W 

1958- 
62 

1 

Hum-] 
ber  1 

|  CEK 
1958- 

1  *2 

,  1965-69 
1958    1958-  1965-1  ; 

62       69  1  1958 

Hiur 
ber 

CEK 
1958- 
62 

1958    1958-  1965- 
62  69 

1965-69 
A 

1958 

Num- 
ber 

CEK 
1958- 
62 

8965-69 
1958    1958-  J965-J  7 

62       69  H  1958 

Nutr 
ber 

CEk 
1958- 
62 

1958    1958-  1965- 
62  69 

I9M-M 
1958 

M»                    MALE  WHITE 
Tot«l            29  649 

N-                   HALE  NEGRO 
3388 

N- 

14084 

FEMALE  WHITE 

N*     (  ' 
1924 

FEMALE  NEGRO 

k 

R 
H 
0 

2677 
1863 
24 

n  196 

13625 
1.603 

.2450  .6242  .9604 
.5373  .8030  .9480 
1  0000  .5916  .8416 

3.920 
1.764 
.842 

326 
206 
7 

>8.04O 
13.118 
1.638 

.1411  .5392  .9429 
.4660  .7524  .9252 
L.0000  .5142  ,8571 

f.m 

1.985 
.857 

,152* 
986 
23 

52.891 
13.931 
0.596 

.1464  .5424  .7213 
.4604  ,7146  .6987 
.9130    4956  .5965 

ft. 926 
L517 
.607 

148 
103 
3 

i5.3l2 
24.614 
1  069 

.0743  .4040  .8148 
.3106  .6155  .7825 
L.0000    5333  .7333 

Q0.994 
2.519 
.733 

25-29 

t 

K 
Q 

1655 
2401 
49 

7.238 
5.559 
1.590 

.8785  .9440  .9789 
.9250  .9430  .9486 
1.0000  .6755  .8326, 

1.114 

h.025 
*  .833 

179 
330 
10 

7.748 
5.866 
0.757 

.7430  .8871  .9664 
.8787  .9115  ,9206 
L .0000    4800  9200 

1.300 
1.047 
.920 

562 
981 
98 

8.076 
4.896 
1.010 

.5978  .7701  .7793 
.8287  .8440  .7388 
I  0000  .4775  .6959' 

1.  303 

r.491 

.696 

77 
196 
17 

13.105 
5.587 

2.504 

.3506  .6753  .9090 
.7448  .8061  .86JZ 
L.0000    6941  .6821 

 1 

,'2.592 
'1. 154 
.682 

30-34 

t 

K 
P 

2122 
163* 

5.381 
4.723 
1  892 

.9344  .9705  .9768 
.9407  .9434  .9427 
1  0000  .6888  .8488 

1.047 
1.002 
,849 

175 
312 
15 

5.990 
4.845 
2  344 

.8628  .9314  .9611 
.9102  .9205  .9326 
L  0000    8133  »7733 

1.113 
1.024 
.773 

504 
825 
71 

6.888 
4.554 
0  862 

.5376  .7313  .8488 
.7866  .8363  .8070 
1  0000  .4676  .6788 

L.578 
1.023 
,679 

94 
148 
8 

10.2*91 
4.774 
K313 

.4042  .6617  .8510 
.8040  .8243  .6094 
L  0000    5500  .5000 

2.105 
1.004 
.500 

33- » 

1 

M 

P 

2430 
1496 
32 

4  819 

4.393 
1.920 
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turnaround  we  have  discussed  in  another  .connection  earlier  in  this 
papejr.    And  while  the  number  of  twenty  to  twenty-four-year-old 
DECREASERS  is  quite  small,  it  is  noteworthy  that" while  their  ER 
exfceed  that  of  the  RISERS  and  MIXERS  in  1958,  for  the  19&-62  period 
as' a  whole,  and  in  1965-69'as  well,'  it'is  substantially  lower  than 
that  of  the  two  other  pattern  groups .^Aiid  while  some  recovery  does 
,  occur: in  1965-69,  ,the  DECREASERS  do  not  regain  their  initial  advan^ 

•tage  in  employment. 

The  most  significant  characteristics  of  these -histories  Is  the 
congruence  between  the  earning  pattern  during  1958-62  and  the  change 
in  ER  from  1958  to  1965,-69.,   In  each  of  the  eight  age  groups",,  the 
RISER  Cumulative  Earning  Rate  exceeds  that  of  the  MIXERS,  which  in 
turn  exceeds  that  of  the  DECREASERS.    Interestingly,  the  rank  o*der 

.-of  change  in  ER  from  1958-  t.o  1965-69  is  completely  consistent  with 
this  array.  The  change  in  employment  is  most  favorable  for  RISERS 
less  favorable  for  MIXERS,  and  least  favorable  for  DECREASERS.  > 

It  is  true,  of  course,-  that  the  CER  is  generally  lower  for  each 
successively  older  age  gro^p,  but  soHoo,is  the  change  in  employment. 

'  What  is  particularly  striding  is  that  this  consistency  marks  both 
the  positive  and  negative  employment  changes.    Among  older^ workers, 
for  example,  MIXER  employment'  declines  to  a  lesser  degree  than  that 
of  DECREASERS,  as  for  example,  in  the  forty  and.  ol^er  age  groups. 

Institutional  Trainees:    ER  Changes  (Table  4)        -  *  \ 

This  summary 'of  one  of  the  principle  characteristics  of  the 
employment  changes  of  the  CWHS  members  reveals  the  existence  of  'dif- 
ferential or  structured  rates  of  change  which  characterize  various 
age  groups  in  the  labor  force,  and  of  different  segments  within  each 
age  group.    That  CWHS  RISERS  may  increase  their  ER,  whil«  the  em- 
ployment  of  MIXERS  and  DECREASER^ changes  negatively,  suggests  that 
the  aging  process  is  not  monolithic,  but'  affects  empioyability  with 
a  certain  consistency  of  effect. 


TABLE  4  -V 
TABLE  4:  CWHS  MEMBERS  AND  1964  MDTA  INSTITUTIONAL  COMPETERS  AND  NONCOMPLETERS 
>WHO  WERE  RISERS^,  MI&RS,  OR  DECRpASERS  IN  1958-62:  j 
THE  CORRELATION  BETWEJEN  THE  19S8-$2  CER  AND  THE  CHANGE  IN  MAN  YEARS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  (ER)  FROM  1958  TO  1965-69 
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The  analytical  role  of  pattern,  the  CWHS  histories  suggest,  is 
to  permit  the  classification  of  labor  market  histories  into  meaning- 
ful categories  c£  change.    Thus,  although  the  CWH£  members  were  all 
employed  in  1964,  the  39!,792  men  and  women  participants  in  the' 1964 
MDTA  Institutional  training  program  were  largely  unemployed  in  the 
period  preceding  their  entry  into  the  program.    While  ^-more  precise- 
statement  concerning  th*ir  employment  status  cannot  be  made,  most 
analysts  agrees  that  tRe  CWHS  histories  as  a  whole  are  upwardly  bias- 
ed, while  those  of  t\J  Institutional  trainees  are  skewed  negatively. 
In  addition,  some  analysts  have  suggested  that  the  men  and  women 
CWHS  members  are  better  educated  and  higher  paid 'than  the  disadvan- 
taged and  unempldyed  trainees,  and  that  the  histories' of  the  two 
groups  are  simply  not  comparable. 

When  disaggregated  and  classified  byv^ning  patterns  in  1958- 
62,  however,'  the  process  underlying  the  employment  changes  of  both 
the  trainees  an^he  CWHS  members  is  seen  to  be  identical.  The 
trainee  histories  are  shown  separately,  for  those  who  did  and  did 
not  complete  their  training.    In  each  of  eight  age  groups  of  these 
men  or  women  of  either  race,  the  symmetry  between  the  1958-62  CER 
and  the  change  in  employment  is  apparent.    The  larger  the  rate  of 
earning  cumulation  in  the  base  period,  the  more  favorable  is  the 
change  in  man  years  of  employment. 

The  Continuity  o/^Change  (Table  4) 

The  ubiquity  of  this  symmetry  suggests  an  underlying  relation- 
ship between  the  1958-62  CER  Of  the  various  pattern  groups,  and  the 
change  in  employment  from  1958  to  1965-69.    And  indeed,  these  two 
variables  are  closely  and  significantly  correlated.    Three  aspec 
of  that  relationship  are  particularly  noteworthy.    The  CER-ER 
change  relationship. is  significantly  correlated  not  only  for  the 
CWHS  members,  but  for  the  Institutional  Completers  and  Non-Comple- 
ters as  well.    As  the  correlation  coefficients  at  the  foot  of  Table 
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4  indicate,  this  holds  true  not  only  for  the  CWHS,  Completer, 
and  Noncompleter  samples  considered  independently,  but  also  when 
the  Completer  or  Noncompleter  paired*  observations  are  coalesced 
with  those  of  the  CWHS  members.    The  correlation  coefficients  re- 
main significant  and  substantially  unchanged.' 

The  third,  and  probably  the  most  important  aspect  of  that 
relationship,  is  revealed  by  the  correlation  coefficients  for  each 
age  group,  when  the  CWHS,  Completer  and  Noncompleter.  paired  obser- 
vations are  coalesced  without  regard  to  sex  or  race.    For  each  of 
the  eight  age  groups,  the  coefficients  reveal- a  persistent  and  per- 
vasive relationship  between  the  rate  of  earning  cumulation  in  1958- 
62  and  the  change  in  man  years  of  employment  from  1958  to  1965-69. 
From  75%  to  93%  of  the  change-in, employment  of  the  age  groups  may 
be  explained  by  the  rate  of  earning  cumulation*  in^l958-62 . 

i  The  case  of  the  twenty  to  twenty-four-year-olds  in  1964  is 
particularly  striking.    Because  their  employment  histories  are 
traced  from  1958  to  1969,  the* 1958-62  CER  reflects  their  labor  mar-  " 
ket  experience  six  years  earlier,  when  they  were  fourteen  to  eight- 
een years  old,  and  ends  five  years  later,  when  they  were  twenty-five 
to  twenty-nine  years  old.    As  pight  be  expected,  the  rates  of  earn- 
ing cumulation  reflect  their  rapid  absorption  into  the  labor  market. 
And  despite  the  very  great  disparity  between  the  white  and  black  CER 
of  each  sex,  and  between  the  CER  of  the  CWI?&  and  trainee  samples, 
the  relationship  between  the  CER^andthe  ER  change  is  clearly  evi- 
dent. .  More,  than  93%  of  the  change  can  be  attributed  to*  the  rate 
of  earning  cumulation  in  the  base  period. 

  ^  * 

Earning  Patterns  and  Earning  Ch^nges^ 

^    As  might  be  expected,  the  earning  histories  of  ttyfr  CWHS  mem- 
bers  and  the  trainees  parallel  their  changes  .in  man  years  of  employ- 
ment,  and  reveal  the  same  congruence 'between  the  rate  of  earning 
cumulation  in  1958-62  and  the  change  in  earnings  from  195&  to  1965- 
69. 
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CWHS  Earning  Changes  (Table,  5) 

The  earning  histories  of  the  CWHS  members  reveal  the  same  symmetry, 
between* the *CER  in  1958-62  and  th£  change  in  earnings  that  characterized 
their  empLoymejit^Jithin_.each  sex^race  group  as  a  whole,  and  in  each 
age  group  as  well,  RISERS,  MIXERS,  and  DECREASERS  cumulate  earnings  at 
successively  lowr~rates;  ~a~ Tank. order  which  is  consistently  accompanied 
-by  respectively  loyer  changes  in  earnings  fr&to  1958  to  1965-69..  And,  as 
in  the  case  of  their  employment  changes,  the-ohange  in  earnings  of  the 
CWHS  members  is  age-related.    The  older  the  gtoup,Jthe  lower  is  the 
19518-62  CER,  and  the  lower  is  the  change  in  earnings  from  195^  to  1965-69. 

Trainer  Earning  Changes  (Table  6) 

*        A  comparison  of  the  dynamics  of  the  changi  in  earnings  reveals  the 
presence  of  the  same  underlying  forces  in  the  earning  histbries  of  the 
1964  Institutional  Cofapletera~and  Nc^ncompleters,    And  as  indicated  at  the 
foot  of  Table  6,  the  correlation  betWeen  the^'ate  of  earning  cumulation 
during  1958-62,  and  the  change  in  earnings  from  1958  to  1965-69,  is  as 
strong  and  as  significant  for  the  Institutional  trainees  as  for  the  CWHS 
members.    Whether  one  examines  the  earning  changes  of  the  CWHS ^members , 
the  Institutional  Completers  o^  Non-Completers,  regardless  of  sex  or  race, 
at  least  90%  of  the  change  in  earning^  )from  1958  to  1965-69  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  rate  of  earning  cmnulationyuring  1958*62. 

And  as  in  the^case.of  the  change  in\  ER,  the  paired  observations  fo#f 
the  coalesced  CWHS  ani^ trainee  groups  as  a  whole  reveal  a  virtually  . 
unchanged  set  of  correlation  coefficients.    This  is  also  i:rue^ for, e^ch 
age  group,  when  we  test  the.  relationship  between  the  CER  during  1958-^2^  - 
and  the  change  in  'earnings .    The  correlation  coefficients  in  each  instance 
reveal  a  firmSirid  stabel  relationship  between  these  two  variables. 

This  section  of  £he  paper  has  considered  the  changes  in  employment 
and  Earnings  of  some  89,000  individuals --more  than  49,0013  CWHS  members 
and  some  40,000  Institutional  ^trainee  Completers  and  Non-Completers-- 
during  the  1958-69  period.    And  although  tjiqir  respective  employment  and 
earning  levels  differed,  we  discovered  a  process^of  change  which  was 
>n  to  them  all/  * 
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TABLE  5  | 
'TABLE  5  -  CViHS  MEMBERS  W10  WERE  RISERS.  MIXERS  OR  DECREASERS  DURING  1958-62: 


THE  1958-62"* CUMULATIVE  EARNING  RATE  AND  THE 


<jflANGEx] 


IN  EARNINGS  FROM  1958  TO  1965-69,  BY  SEX,  RACE  AND  AGE  IN  1964 


1065-69j 


1958  1958-  196V- 
 M  69 


1958 


CF.R 
1958- 
62 


1958  1958- 
 62 


1965 
 69 


1965-69 
1958 


CF.R 
1958' 
62 


1958  1958- 
62 


1965- 
69 


965-69 


262  J/09 
1,75  1781 


M  F 


HY'CRO 

rm 

16  Jit 
89  If 


1157  10122  23218 
1096  7528  17865 
1018      1790  166S9 


2074  14505  2f805 
1706  9971  18358 
1628      5444  12440 


W 

62  15 
1 1.  20 


14804 


TT7T 

986 

21 


20.06i 
16.3Uf 
16.364 


11.47 
10.76( 
7.64 


40-44  K  ^2482  4 

'H  U46  tU 

fD  45  12 

-  7  -H- 

45-49  8  '2190  J!4 

H  'l404  ,4 

0  1     19  '}2 


2527  16181  24912 

2031  11649  19334 
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2097  11305,  17190 

1882  4916  11)768 


50-54  8T1860"u4.  764  3785 
H    1272  '|4.2J»  2829 


55-59^8  *1472  fa  759  7 

i 


1 54/16  22152 
11462  1^74 
.£612^  5981 

'U967-  lam 
i 206ft  15184 
,  6498:  -  «7,2 


9.85f 
9.5H 
7.2K 

8.78 
9.16 
6-.  58 


8.19 
5.72 


4,.88f 


7.25S 
6.59 


562 
981 
98 


504 
825 
71 


691 

942 

_7JL 

863 
992 

849 

904 
55 


8.1' 

7.867"h  812 
55 


.591 

iI93L 


649 

705 
44 


1  911 

0.5Qt, 

8.076 
4.896 
1.010 


6.888 
4.554 
0.862 


6.440 
4.832 
0.980 

6.376 
4.707 
1.494 

5.999 
4.560 
2.094 

5vm 

4.441 
1.9i6 

5.2)1 
4.491 
2.116 


FFWA1.K  VWHITI 

257  3842  IU618 
525       818  4308 

1141  1"361  15222 
135  3  79  78  11404 
1491     2998  9048 


1280  10100  16580 
1501  8353  11081 
1646      3066  7515 


1471  10947  18612 
4494  8716  14112 
1557      3085  8476 


1516 
1666 
145?_ 

1753~ 

1817 

1528 

f  198? 
1885 
2101 

2233 
1901 
1792 


11186  18804 
9511  14510 
36 15  7968 


12275  t189S6 
10105  14060 
4729  boon 


41.11 
8.20< 

ll7340[ 
8.424 
6.068 


1924 

<WT352 
103  C4.614 
3*  I  1.069 


12.953 
8.703 
4.|16 


12.652 
9.446 
5.444 


12.403 
8.709 
5.469 


10.813 
7.738 
6.552 


10261 

13691 

7.263 

99 

4.167 

6169 

7889 

1.755 

21 

2.194 

13915 

18560 

58 

5.665 

10440 

12769 

6.716 

67 

1.635 

S980 

7)14 

4.093| 

1.885 

10.291 
4.774 
1.313 


13.105 
5.587 
2.504 


7.281 
4.664 
1.821 


6.431 
4.846 
1.982 


5.873 
4.551 
2.527 


5.805 


FEMALE  HFCRO 


$    27  $1845  $10797 
86    2211  10543 
*61     955  5697 


171  524«>  14304 
764  5018  lTOO 
909    3187  5176 


506  5721  W855 
*1056  6097  10878 
1032    2387  2956 


927  7680  15840 
1207  6836  12078 
1113    3198  8382 


1028  7646  12201 
I228  7181  10601 
1239     )696  6746 


1081-  7430  12193 
1309    ;27|  9999 
?«0    2752  5183 


7808  12624 
1411  7395  9367 
1110     3613  4145 


1046  6977  11335 
1251  S799  7312 
13>4     1936  4767 


1Q9.888 
I22#593 
12.358* 


18.555 
15.301 
5.694 


24.871 
10.301 
2.864 


17.087 
10.006 
7.398 


11.868 
8.640 
5.445 


11.279 
7.638  II 
6.645 


11.006 
6.545 
3.668 

10.8)6 
5,844 
3.495 
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TABLE  6 

CWHS  MEMBERS  AND  1964  MDTA  INSTITUTIONAL  COMPLETERS  AND  NONCOMPLETERS  WHO  WER^RISERS,  MIXERS  OR  DECREASERS  IN 

1958-62 

THE  CORRBLATION  BETWEEN  THE  1958-62  CER  AND  THE  CHANGE  IN  EARNINGS  FROM  195,8  TO  1965-69 


-  584  ^ 

Analysis  of  the  labor  market  experience  refuted- in  113,500  earning 
histories  of  CttHS  RISERS,  MIXERS  and  DECREASERS  for  two  other  time  periods, 
1962-66  to  1969^  and  1963-67  to  1969,  serves  merely  to  *eplicatej)»  'find- 
ings for  the  longer  1958-62  to  1965-69  period.    The  CER  in  the  base 
periods  is  invariably  correlated  significantly  with  the  changes  in  ER  aad  . 
earnings  from  the  initial  baSe  year  to  the  terminal  year.    The  changes  in 
.employment  and  earnings  of  more  than  105,000  trainees  in  the  Jr968  MDTA 
Institutional  programf  the  Mainstream  program,  and  the  JOBS  contract  and 
Non-Contract  programs  reveal  precisely  the  same  relationships,  whether 
considered  independently,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  paired  observations 
of  the  CWHS 'groups. 

In  all,  we  have  analyzed  about  220/000  employment  and  earning 
histories.    Change  does  characterize  those  histories,  and  the  process  is 
marked  by  a  singular  uniformity  and  consistency  which  reveal  a  continuing 
set  of  patterns  of  change  which  characterize  the  labor  market  experience 
during  the  aging  process.  m 


THE  HOLISTIC  NATURE"  OF  THE  CHANGE  IN  EARNINGS 

In  an  earlier  reference  to  the  earning  pattern  concept,  I  have 
described  it  as  reflecting  the  interactional  effects  of  the  totality/of 
forces  responsible  for  the  change  in  earning  capacity.    It  is  this  holis- 
tic characteristic  of  "pattern,^  and  of  the  longitudinal  system  of 

analysis  of  which  it  is  a  component,  which  permits  isolatidn  and  demon- 

s  .  L  

stration  of -the  thread  of  continuity  which  links  the  past  and  future, 

labor  market  experiences  of  men  and  women  as  they  age,  ~"p-* 


Education  As  A  Variable:    RR  and  MM  Trainees  and  CWHS  Members 

Nowhere  is  this  holistic  quality  better  illustrated  tlhta  in  the 

v  h. 

earning  histories  of  £he  Institutional  trainees  when  classified  by  years 
of  schooling.  As  we  shall  see,  the  education  variable  is  not  monolithic 
in  its  effects,,  and  by  itself  cannot  "explain  vhy,  for  example,  some  high 
V^school  dropouts  have  more  favorable  changes  in  earnings  than -high  school 
graduated.    In  short,  these  earning  histories  demonstrate  that  education 
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•i 

is  not  an  independent  variable,  and  that  it  is  not  causitively  related  to 

earnings  as  implied- by  the  careless  writings  of  some  economists.  Indeed, 

these  histories  suggest  that  the, relative  significance  of  the  education- 

earnings  relationship ^changes  &s  individuals  agfe,  and  that  the  influence 

of  education  on  earnings  diminishes  with  increasing  ag&  * 
«  -  t 

m 

Schooling  and  the  RR  and  MM  Trainees  (Table  7J 

The  implicit  assumption  in  Tables  of  Lifetime  Earnings  that  the 
education-earnings  .relationship  remains  unchanged  throughout  a  lifetime 
is  not  supported  by  the  earning  histories  of  9,221  Institutional  trainees. 

Table  7  highlights  the  changes  of  two  groups  of  these  trainees; 
those  who  were  RISERS  in  1958-62  and-  iir  1965-69  (RR),  and  those  who  were 
MIXERS  in  both  instances  (MM) .    The  earning  patterns  of  each  group,  there- 
fore, remained  constant  from  1958  to  1969.    Also  helfi  constant  are  the 
number  of  years  of  schooling.    The  RR  group  includes  only  high  school 
dropouts-,  while  the  MM  trainees  had  all  graduated  from  hi,gh  school,  and 
~s~<rme^aiT"gow  on  tr<r  college  . — Themo r ^ f a vo r e d  RR^p at te r n  groups  were 
thus  educational  ^disadvantaged.    The  less  favored  MM  trainees,  however, 
were  more  favored  educationally. 

»*       A  comparison  of  the  1958-62  CER  of  each  group  discloses  that  for 
each  sex  and  race,  the  RR  high  school  dropouts- -despite  their  relative 
disadvantage  in  years  of  schooling — were  cumulating  eafrnings  at  a  faster . 
rate  than  those  MM  trainees  who  were  high  school  graduates.    And  the  , 
correlation  coefficients  indicate  that  the  changes  in  earnings  form  1958- 
to  1965-69>$were  copnensurate  with  the  rate  of  earning  cumulation  in  the 
1958-62  base  periocf. 


 Of  even  greateir  interest  are  the  correlation  coefficients  for  ev,h 

****** 
age  group  as  a  whole,  when  race  and  sex  characteristics  are  disregarded. 

The  differences  between  the  CER  of  the  blacks  and  the  whites  of  each  sex 

are  clearly  reflected  in  their  respective  CER.    And  change  in  earnings  is 

always  commensurate  with  the  1958-62  CER,  as  revealed  by  the  correlation 

coefficients.    The  date  in  Table  7,  therefore,  reflect  not  only  sex,  race 

and  age  differences,  but  differences  between  ^:he  years  of  schooling  of  " 


TABLE  7 

TABLE  7:    RR  AND  m  1964  MDTA  INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINEES  WITH  9-11  OR  12  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING  RESPECTIVELY  ~  THE  CORRELATION 
BETWEEN  THE  1958-62  CER  AND  THE  CHANGE  IN  EARNINGS  FROM  1958  TO  1965-69,  BY  EARNING  PATTERN,  1958-62/196S-69 


C^OOL 


ACE 
in 

1964 

P*TRN 
1958- 
612  t 
1965-6? 

School- 
ing^ 

CER  1965-.69 
*  1958-  \ 
62          1958  ' 

CER  1965-69 
1958-  i 
62  1958 

CER  1965-69 
1958-  v 
62  .1958 

CER       1965-69  * 
1958-  | 
62  1958 

Four 
Sex- 
Race 
Groups 

tf-4206                        N«I 268             ^         N-2451                        N-1296  r~* 
HALE  WHITE                  MALE  NEGRO                 FEMALE  WHITE               FEMALE  NEGRO 

20-24 

RR 
MM 

9-11 
12+ 

44.828  342.636 
13.791  •  63.862 

53.936  565.342. 
16.087  87.623 

91.954  648.863 
20.454  76.284 

81.781  ^1157... 
26.664^r  30.754 

.890 

25-29 

►  RR 
MM 

9-11* 
12+ 

7.469  19.459 
5.550  14.410 

8.126  27.552 
5.631  16.485 

11.834  46.707 
5.048  11.303 

*    37.220  221.837 
5.620  17.645 

.998 

30-34 

RR 
MM 

9-11 
'12+ 

5.874  12*.092 
4.685  9.345 

6.853  18.091 
4.963  10.*523 

10.121  43.944 
4.768  10.891 

9.203  26.900 
4.986  15.0ft£ 

•  940 

35-^9 

RR 
MM 

9-11 
12+ 

4.922  8.801 
4.26Q  7.820 

5.031  11.437 
4.118  8^014 

7*020'  21.279 
4.768  9.929 

17.028  57.700 
.4.306  10.499 

•  996 

40-44 

RR. 

m 

9-11 
i2+ 

5.034  8.407 
3.924  6.578 

4.974  9.075 
4.028  7.573 

15.567       77.042  ' 
4.621  9.613 

*55.716  285.017 
4.524  9.614 

.999 

45-49 

RR 

m 

9-11 
12+ 

4.781  8.168 
4.134  6.246 

5.368  13.895 
4.387  6.510 

6.876  22.719 
4.691  8.630 

4.740  9.899 

.990 

50-54 

RR 
MM 

9-11 
12+ 

4.857  8.498 
3.996  5.876' 

4.889  19.992 
5,283  11.34? 

9.439  33.292 
4.966  7.412 

4.883  8.339 
4.506  6.051 

.902 

-1  

55-59 

RR 
MM 

9-11 
1 12+ 

5.025  7.501 
3.835  5.267 

13.943  34.442 
*  4.061  7.502 

6.190  10.548 
4.082  6.160 

2.5?5         12.260  - 

.924 

r«.997 


r-.985 


r*-.989 

*Sig.  at  1Z  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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the  RR  and  MM  trainees  as  well.    It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  and  other 
evidence  shown  belW,  that  one*  may  reasonable  infer  the  holistic  character 

of  the  change  in  earnings. 

•i 
•Jfi 

RR  and  MM  CWHSjtiembers^ and  Trainees/(Table  8) 


most  striking  evidenge^of  the  holistic  nature  of  the  change  in 
earninjS  is  found  wheri  we  compare  tlie  histories  of, the  CWHS^  member— for 
whoni  data  oiv*schooling  are  not  available—with  those  of  the  Institutional 
trainees,  wHen^lassified  as  high  school  dropouts  or  graduates.    For  the 
RR  and,  MM  graduates  and  dropouts  alike,  the  correlation  coefficients  * 
rey^al *a  clearly  delineated  relationship  between  the  1958-62  CER  and  the 
change  in  earnings  from  1958  to  1965-69..  This  is  equally  true  of  the 

CHH5  members*    And  although  we  are  somethimes  assured  that  the  CWHS 

v  s  1 

^members  are  better  schooled,  "higher  paid  and  more  advantage^  than  0 the 
fvf  disadvantaged  trainees,  the  process  of  change  is  precisely  the^same  for 

r  all  three  cohorts.  Whether  one  coalesces  the  CWHS  observations  with  those 
*  >*of  the 'dropouts  or  the  graduates,  ofeach  sex,  race,  and  hge,  the  hypo- 

? thesis  holds  true.    Cumulative  Earning  Rate  must  reflect  the  differential 
effects  of  schooling  levels  on  the  change  in  earnings. 

CWHS  Members  and  Trainees  (Tables  9  and  10) 

Precisely  the  same  holistic  characteristics  majrk  the  change  in*  earn- 
ings of  the  high  school  dropouts  and  graduates  among  the  Institutional 
trainees, _and  the  CWHS  members  when  the  1965-69  earning  pattern  is  held 
constant.    Whether  the  RR  and  .MR  earning  changes  are  compared  (Table  9), 
«  or  the  RM  and  MM  changes  are  compared,  the  findings  are  the  same. 

The*  CER  in  1958-62  presages  the  change  ik.  eamihgs,  and  is  conujen-  ' 
*~   surate  with  the  earning  change^  from  1958  to  1965-69.^  This  is  equally 
"tr0^|^or  the  high  school  graduates,  thC^dropQUts,  and  the  CWHS  members, 

and  when  their  histories  are  coalesced  in$o,  a  single  synthetic  cohort. 

< 

IMPLICATIONS  PQR  PUBLIC  POLICY 

Thrpughout  this,  -paper,  I  have  emphasized  the  empirical  evidence  that. 
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TABLE  8 

TABLE  8:'  RR  AND  m  CWHS  MEMBERS  AND.1964  MDTA  INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINEES  WITH  9-11  OR  12  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING 

THE  CORRELATION  BETWEEN  THE  1958-62  CER  AND 
'THE  CHANGE  IN  EARNINGS  FROM  1958  10*1565-69,  BY  EARNING  PATTERN,  1958-62/19^6^ 
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.    TABLE  10 


TABLE  \o:  RM  AND  VH  CWHS  MEMBERS  AND  1964  MDTA  INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINEES  WITH  9-11  OR  12  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING 
WTHE  CORRELATION  BETWEEN  THE  19S8-62  CER  AND  THE  CHANGE  INNINGS  FROM  195*  TO  196S-69, 

BY  EARNING  PATTERN,  19S8-62/196S-69 
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TABLE  9  , 

TABL*  9:    RR  AND  MR  CWHS  MEMBERS  AND  1964  MDTA  INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINEES  WITH  9-11  OR  12  YEXRS  OF  SCHOOLING 
-TOE  CORRELATION  BEWEEN  THE  1958-62  CER  AND  THE  CHANGE  INJ5ARNINGS  FROft  1958  TO  1965-69,  , 

BY  EARNING  PATTERN,  1958-62/1965-69 
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changes  in  earning  capacity -are  governed  by  principles  which  can  be 
isolated  and  quantified  within  a  longitudinal  analytical  system.  The 
implications  of  my  findings  are  many  and  varied*  but  space  limitations 
permit  comment  only  on  one  of  the  most  significant. 

The  Change  In  Pattern  (Tables  11  and  12) 

The  evidence  concerning  the  determinative  nature  of  change  in  the 
main  has  been  discussed  in  terms  of  the  change  from  1958  to  1965-59  and 
its  relationship  to- earning -patterns  in  1958-62.    For  public  policy,  this 
relationship  can  be  expressed J.r^another,  and  more  pr^gpatic  manner.  In 
Tables  11  and  ,12,  we  seek  to  answer  two  questipns..    WjpF  was  the  likeli- 
.hood  that  individuals  with  a  given  earning  pattern  in  1958-62  experienced 
an  improvement  or  a  deterioration  in  earning  pattern  in  1965-69?    And  was 
the  process  of  change  different  for ^he  CWHS  members  and  the  1964  Institu- 
tional trainees?    Answers,  to  these  questions  are  based  on  the  changes  in 
earning  patterns  of  114,775^men  and  women  CWHS  members  and  Institutional 
trainees. 


RS  and  MIXERS 


*  A  comparison  of  the  19^-62  RISER  and  MI&ER  pattern  changes  reveals 
a  clear  relationship  betwetfn  the  1958-62  pattern  and  the  change  in  pattern. 
For  those  under  twenty  in  1964.  the  percentage  of  MIXERS  who  become  RISERS 
in  1965-69  exceeds  the  percentage  of  1958^62  RISERS  who  remain  RISERS 
in  1965-69.    This  is  readily.  e5tplicaT)lfe^ff  one  posits  that  MIXERS  in  this 
age  group  tend  to  leave  school  earlier  than  the  RISERS.    In  each  succes- 
sively older  age  group,  however,. the  percentage  of  1958-62  MIXERS  who 
become  RISERS  in  1965-69  dqc&ines.    The  percentage  of  RISERS  who  become 
MIXERS;  however,  also  tends* to  decline  in  each  successively  older  age 
group.    In  short,  the  older* the  age  gtouj>,  the  greatex^is  tfre  likelihood 
that  a  favorable  pat-tern  in  1958-62  will  be  replicated  in.  1965-69. 
Similarly,  an  unfavorable  pattern  in  1958-62  increase  the  likelihood  of 
a  less  favorable  pattern  'in  }i965-69. 

In  each  instance,  however,  in  1965-69  sizeable  .percentages  of  RISERS 
do  become  MIXERS,  and  MIXERS  do  become  RISERS. 

•■  •    •  •■ 
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TABLE  11    MAKES  —  THE  CHANGE  IN  EARNING  PATTERNS  FROM  1958-62  to  1965-69 
CORRELATION  BETWEEN  THE  CHANGES  OF  1964  CWHS^/  MEMBERS  AND  MDTA 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINEES,  BY  EARNING  PATTERN  IN  1958-62 


R 
M 
C 
0 


1964  CWHS 

Pattern 

Total 

%  With  Pattern  in  1965-69 

■1958-62 

Nunber 

% 

R 

D          M  C 

Age  in  1964: 

M 

c 

D 

836 
128 
2,708 
3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

31.0 

40.6' 

29.0 

1.1     67.5  0.5 
2.3     55.5  1.6 
1.9     68.4  0.7 

CORRELATION,  CWHS  and  TRAINEE  PERCENTS; 

9 

Age  in  1964: 

R 
/M 

C 
'D 

3,003 
2,069 
521 
31 

105,0 
10(3:0 
100.0 
100.0 

45.7 
43.9 
34.9 
38.7 

2.3     51.5  0.5 

2.6  52.7  0.8 
4.2     59.3  2.1 

9.7  48.4  3.2 

CORRELATION,  CWHS  and  TRAINEE  PERCEOTS: 

Age  in  1964 

R 
M 
•  C 
D 

1,834 
2,731 
99  ' 
59 

100.0 
100.0 

iota 

10dTO 

67.3 
47.5 
38.4 
35.6 

1.4     30.8  0.4 
2.8     48.4  1.3 
6.1     41.4  14.1 
5.1     54. 2t  5.1 

CORRELATION,  CWHS  and  TRAINEE  PERCENTS: 

Age  in  1964: 


R 

2,297 

100.0 

74.9 

0.9 

23.8 

0.4 

M 

1,950 

100.0 

42.7 

3.4 

52.9 

1.0 

C 

90 

100.0 

28.9 

7.8 

45.5 

17.8 

D 

*  60 

100.0 

30.0 

15.0 

53.3 

1.7 

CORRELATION,  CWHS. and  TRAINEE  PERCENTS: 

.  Age  in  1964: 


2,590  100.0 

1,793  100.0 

•^88  100.0 

62  100.0 


75.5 
38.0 
29.5 
17.7 


1.1 
3.1 
17.0 
11.3 


23.3 
57.0 
44.3 
66.2 


0,2 
1.9 
9.1 
4.8* 


CORRECTION,  CWHS  and  TRAINEE  PERCENTS:  ♦ 

Age  in  1964 


**  ^1964  INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINEES 

Ibtal 

%  With  Pattern  in  1965-69 

Nunber  % 

R         D         M  C 

Under  20 


1,123  100.0 

154  100.0 

3,091  100.0 
5 


27.5 
30.5 
24.8 


2.7  69.2 
1.9  66.9 
2.0  70.8 


0.6 
0.7 
2.4 


r  =  .985   Sig  1% 


20-24 
1  57|G" 


100.0 
3,803  100.0 
1,563  '100.0 
33  100.0 


33.1 
30.0 
25.5 
21.2 


2.8 
2.9 
3.1 
3.0 


63.3 
65.6 
68.3 
75.8 


0.8 
1.4 
3.1 
0 


r  =  .919   Sig  1% 


25-29 


1,058 

100.0 

40.6 

33  55.4 

1.7 

4,098 

100.0 

32.0 

3.1  63.5 

1.3 

124  10O-.-O- 

-34,2 

4.0  38.9 

12.9 

120 

100.0 

29,2 

7.5  59.2 

4.1 

r  «  .853 

Sig  1% 

-34 

586 

100.0 

41.5 

3.6  52.5 

2.4 

2,587 

1O0.0' 

29.2 

4.8  63.2 

2.7 

129 

100.0 

18.6 

*3.£  59.7 

47.8 

139 

100.0 

33.1 

8.6  49.7 

8.€ 

r  =  .827 

Sig  1% 

>-39 

508 

100.0 

46.1 

4.3-  46.2 

3.3 

1,985 

100.0 

J28.4 

4.5  63.3 

3.8 

169 

100.04 

w  23.7 

5.5  48.5 

22.5 

•  119 

lOQjdP 

22.7 

6.-7  64.7 

5.9 

.884   Sig  1% 


40-44 


R     2,636  100.0 
M     1,716  100.0' 
C        105  100.O 
D          65  100.0 

73.4       1.4     24.5       0.6           461  100.0 

34.6  4.0     59.4       2.0        1,717  100.0 
32.4     15.2     40.0     12.4            177  100.0 

27.7  13.8     52.3       6.2           121  100.0 

39.5       6.1     48.2  6.3 

26.7  6.5     61.8  5,0 
-  20.9      9.6     48.5  20.9 

24.8  5.0     57.0  13.2 

OORREIATION,  CWHS  and, TRAINEE  PERCENTS:                                 r  88  .833    Sig  1%  ^ 
\                 Aoft  in  1964:  45-49 

R     2,327  100.0 
M     1,630  100.0, 
C          97  100.0 
D          58  100.0 

73.0  2.2     23.9    -  0.9           ^3  100.0 

33.1  4.7     59.6   •    2.6        1,127-  100.0 
26.8     13.4     44.3      15.5           115  100.0 

6.9       8.6     74.2     10.3             79  100.0 

42.7       7.4  44.0 
25.5       7.^    62.0  5.1 
27.0       7.0     41.7  24.3 
21.5^     8.3     55.7  13-9 

•>  «.     ooo     C4  n  1ft 

R 
M 
C 
D 


o 


1,974  100. 0 

1,460  100.0 

97  <100.0 

69  100^0 


67.3 
29.1 
27.8 
18.8 


2.2 

12.4 
14.5 


Age  in  1964 


50-54 


62-.  1 
44.3 
59.5 


T7Z 
2.5 

3:5 

1.2 


CORRELATION,  CWHS  and  TRAINEE  PERCENTS: 

V\Age,in  1964; 


1,543 

100.0 

56.4 

5.5 

,36.4 

1.7 

1,232 

100.0  . 

22,7 

10.fr 

'U.if 

2.7 

*  71 

100.0 

31.0 

14.1 

.  42.2 

12.7 

.  58 

100*0 

19.0 

20.7 

>46'/5 

;3t8 

CORRELATION,   -.      „  , 

1/  Continuous  Wbrk  I£Lstory  SattpL 


25^ 


211 

73a„ 

100 
78 

-  100.0 

..100. 0„ 

160.0 

100.0  ■ 

33.2 
23,3 

7.6  S5.4 
8.0  60.4 

3.8 
8.3 

19.0 
24,4 

10.-0  43.0 
11.5  48.7 

28.0 
15.4 

>-59 

r  »  .'821 

Sig  1% 

112 

100.0 

31.2 

7.1  54.5 

7.1 

367 

100.0 

22.3 

4.9  61.8 

10.9 

52 

100.0 

21.2 

9.6  36.5' 

28.0 

34 

100.0 

14.7 

17.6  50.1 

17.6 

r  »^85?  Sig  1% 
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TABLE  3  2:  FBttLES  —  TOE  CHANGE  IN  EARNING  PATTERNS  FROM  1958-62  TO  1965-69 
CORKEIATTCN  BETWEEN  THE  CHANGES  OF  1964  CWHS^  MEMBERS  AND  MDTA 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINEES,  BY  EARNING  PATTERN  IN  1958-62 


Pattern 

1964  CWHS 

1958-62 

Total 

%  Wfth  Pattern  in  1965-69 

R         D    .     M  C 

.Nixrter  % 

1964  INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINEES 

Total 

%  With  Pattern  in  1965-69 

Number  % 

R           D        M  C 

> 


Age  in  1964:    Under  20 


401 

100.0 

16.9 

9.0 

69.6 

4.5^ 

513 

100. 0| 

15.8 

9.6 

69.2  , 

5.4 

47 

100.0 

19.1 

17.0 

59.6 

*  4.3 

97 

100.0 

12.4 

10.3 

75.3 

*  2.1 

1,908 

100.0 

19.8 

9.0 

66.0 

5.3 

3,036 

100.0 

16.0 

10.2 

65.6 

8.2 

4 

4 

.CORRELATION,  CWHS  and  TRAINEE  PERCENTS: 


r  *  .981   Sig  1% 


Age 

in  1964: 

20-24 

R 

1,671 

XPO.O 

18. 7\ 

57.6 

7.8 

2,182 

100.0 

19.1 

11.2 

64.4 

5.4 

M 

1,089 

icto.0 

17.4 

61.3 

•  8.1 

1,783 

100.0 

14.8 

11.1 

66.6 

7.6 

C 

633 

100\0 

14.7 

li 

57.8 

14.4 

2.646 

100.0 

17.3 

10.0 

62.0 

10.7 

D 

.26 

100 

15.4 

61.6 

11.5 

85 

100.0! 

10.6 

4.7 

71.8 

12.9 

CORRELATION, 


PERCENTS: 


R 

639 

100.0 

29.4 

12.2 

52.1 

6.3 

M 

1,177 

100.0 

21.7 

12".  1 

58.5 

7.6 

C 

234 

100.0 

20.1 

11.1 

52.1 

16.7 

D  . 

115 

100.0 

24.3 

9.6 

55.7 

10.4 

r  =  .994   Sig  1% 


Age  in  1964:  25-29 


451 
1,665 
605 
179 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOff.0! 


10.6  59.4 

9.2  64.0 

10.4  52.1 

10.0  59.9 


7.1* 
7.4 
15.? 
8.9 


R 
M 
C 
D 


R 
M 
C 
D 


Age  in  1964:  30-34 


R 

598 

'  100.0  1 

32.1 

8.5 

54.0 

5.4 

M  «t 

973 

100.0 

24.4 

9.8 

59.6 

6.3 

C 

328 

100.0 

23.8 

10.4 

51.5 

14.3 

D 

79 

100.0 

19.0 

13.9 

4a.  1 

19.0 

CORRELATION,  CWHS  and  TRAINEE  PERCEPTS 

Age  in  1964 


421 
1,240 
678 
i83 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
1O0.0 


27.8 
23.1 
28.9 
21.3 


8.1  58.2 

8.2  61.4 
8.4  49.4 
8.2  58.5 


r  =  .981   Sig  1% 


35-39 


CORRELATION,  CWHS  and  TRAINEE  PERCENTS: 


958  -  100.0 
1,141  '  ' 100.0 
362  100.0 
87  100.0 


Age  in  1964;  40-44 


42.9       7.0  47.1  3.0 

27.0       8.7  59.2  5.1 

28.7  11.0  48.6  11,6 

18.4  12.6  56.4  12.6 


CORRELATION,  CWHS  and  TRAINEE  PERCENIS: 


491 
1,134 
728 
122 


r  =  .949    Sig  1%. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


r  «  . 953  ,  Sig  1%  t 


5.9 
7.3 
13.3 
12.0 


787 

100.0 

43.3 

6.4 

46.2 

4.1 

438 

100.0 

33.6 

5,0 

56.4 

5.0 

1,114 

100.0 

26.2- 

♦  6.6 

62.6 

4.6 

1,189 

100.0 

-"22.3 

8.5 

61.6 

7.6 

339 

100.0 

28.9 

13.9 

43.4 

13.9 

777 

100.0 

27.4 

7.3 

51.2 

14.0 

82 

100.0 

*25.6 

20.7 

42.7 

11.0 

154 

100.0 

22.7 

10.4 

57.8 

9.1 

32.0  7.5  51.9  8.6 

27.0  8.6  57.2  7 

31.3  *  9.3  42.3  17.0 

;3(?3f  12.3  43.5  13.9 


R 
M 
C 
D 


968 
1^016 
273 
70 


100.0 
100.0 
1O0.0 
100.0 


46.8 
26.7 
34.4 
25.7 


7.6 
*  9.5 
10  .,2 
14.3 


Age  in  1964:  45-49 


41.8  3.7 

57.3  6.5 

37.7  17.6 

48.6  11.4 


CORRELATION,  CWHS  and  TRAINEE  PERCENTS: 


330 
964 
547 
108 


100.0 
190. 0 
100.0 
100.0 


~5~ 


32.7 
29.0 
32.4 
28.7 


9.7  '  46.7 

8,9  54.7 

§.8  38.0 

6.5  58.3 


r  =  .944   Sig  1% 


10.9 
7.4 

22.8 
6.5 


Age  in  1964:  50-54 


ERLC 


R 
M 
C 

IT 


R 
M 
C 
D 


881  100.0 
931  100.0 
228  100.0 

46.9  6.6  43.1  3.4 
26.6  10.4  56.0  7.0 
33.8     14.9     33.8  17.5 

76  iOO.u 

15.8  17.1  :  53.9  »72- 

CORRELATION,  CWHS  and  TRAINEE  PERCENTS: 

v      Age  in  1964 

707     100. O 
772  100.0 
170  1.00.0 
51  xOO.O 

39.6  11.5  44.1  4.8 
19.6  14.0  60.0  6.5 
18.2  13.5  45.3  22.9* 
19;6-    15.7     49.0     15^7  > 

212 
537 
308 

—80" 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
-rOOrfr 


32. 
30. 
29. 

-3fr 


9.0  50.0 
8.8  51.2 
7.5  31.5 

-42^6— 


OCRREIATICN,  CWHS  and  TRAINEE  PERCENTS: 
y  Contiguous  Work  History  Sanple 


55A59 


~6T 
213 
138, 
25 


626 


.850    Sig  1% 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


33.3 
23.9 
18.1 
28.0 
=  .931   Sig  1% 


7.6  47.0 
8.4  55.4 

5.7  38.4 
8.0  48.0 


8.5 
9.3 
31.5 
15.0 


in 

12.2 
34.8 
16.0 


-  594  - 


1958-62  DECREASERS  . 

While  the  number  of  1958-62  DECREASERS  is  small,  this  group, *in  the 
main,  shifts  to  the  MIXER  category  in  1965-69.    While,  this  j.s  the  predo- 
minant change,  there  is  a  significant,  albeit  relatively  small  shift  to 
the  RISER  pattern  in  1965-69.    Relatively  few  individuals  change  to  a 
CONSTANT  pattern  in -1969-69.. 


1958-62  CONSTANTS  . 

By  definition,  the  CONSTANTS  experienced  neither  increases  nor 
decreases  in  annual  earnings  during  1958-62  and  hence  were  excluded  from 
the  discussion  in  earlier  sections.    In  fact/  their  total  earri^ng^  in 
1958-62  were  wery  close  to  zero,  as  might  be  expected.  Nonetheless, 
although  they  tend  to  be  predominant  in  the  under  twenty  age  groups, 
there  is  a  distinct  tendency  for  many,  indeed  for 'most  CONSTANTS  to, 'move 
into  the  MIXED  pattern  group  in  1965-69^  *  


CER  and  Trainee  Pattern  Changes 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  confirmation  of  my  thesis  is  to  be  found 
in  the  correlation  between  the  respective  changes  in  pattern  of  the  CWHS 
members  and  the  1964  MDTA  Institutional  trainees.    For  both  men  and  women', 
the  pattern  changes  of  the  CWHS  members  and  the  trainees  reveal  the  same 
process  of  change,  and  the  determinative  influence  of  the  T|s8-62  pattern 
on  the  change  from  1958-62  to  1965-69,    For  each  age- group,  whether  of 
mSn  or  women,  the  CWHS  and-trainee  pattern  changes  are.  significantly 
correlated,  as  shown  in  Table  U  and  12, 

The  correlations  suggest  that  from  entry  into  gainful  employment  to 
retirement,  changes  in  earning  capacity  become  increasingly  patterned  aild 
deternp.native,  and  that  efforts  to  permanently  improve  the  earnings  of 
disadvantaged  individuals  require  programs  and  means  commensurate  with  the 
deeply-rooted  and  holistic  factors  reflected  by  the  earning  patterns  of 
individuals . 


ERIC 
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